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PRESENTATION TO PROFESSOR F. W. THOMAS 

In the last issue of the N ew Indian AntiQuary we have made a brief 
reference to the publication of a Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies (as 
Volume No. 1 of the Extra Series of this Journal) presented to 
Prof. F. W. Thomas, C.I.E. on his 72nd birth-day, the 21st of March 1 939 
In this connection it is necessary to acquaint our readers a”iittr^ wnthTthe 
genesis and completion of this project in the happy manner desired by us 
and our Publishers. 

In November 1937 we were busy with the work of founding the New 
Indian Antiquary. In this connection we discussed with Mr. M. N. Kulkarni, 
the Manager of the Kamatak Publishing House, the idea of presenting the 
above volume, now an accomplished fact, to Prof. F. W. Thom.as C.I.E., 
whose visit to India for the purpose of presiding over the ninth Session 
of the All India Oriental Conference at Trivandrum in December 1937 
was then announced by the organizers of the Conference. Mr. Kulkarni 
having readily expressed his willingness to carry out our idea we were encour- 
aged to proceed further with it by organizing a responsible Festschrift 
Committee consisting of Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangar of Madras, 
Dr. V. S. SuKTHANKAR of Poona, Dr. S. K. De of Dacca and Dr. L. Sarup 
of Lahore, for the purpose of inviting contributions to the Festschrift from 
scholars in India, Europe and America. Due publicity was given to the 
Appeal issued by this Committee inviting Contributions from Scholars repre- 
sentative of the different branches of Oriental learning as will be seen from 
the list of contents of the published Volume. In the meanwhile Prof. Thomas 
paid his intended visit to India and after this work at Trivandrum in con- 
nection with the Oriental Conference toured through the whole of India 
visiting Poona twice during this tour. We acquainted him with our project 
of the Festschrift and the actual progress made by us with the spontaneous 
co-operation of his Indian and Foreign friends and admirers. 

The last date for receiving papers for inclusion in the Festschrift was 
31st October 1938. We were sorry to receive a few papers after this date 
which unfortunately could not be included in the volume now published but 
which would be published in due course in the regular issues of the New 
Indian Antiquary. 

The Kamatak Printing Press lost no time in composing the entire matter 
of the Volume in an efficient, elegant and expeditious manner in spite of the 
complicated nature of printing in view of the fact that some of the papers 
included in the volume were written in German, French and Italian. It is 
ighly creditable to the PYess and its energetic and enterprising Manager 
r. M. N. Kulkarni that they made short work of this arduous task requir- 
ing continuous and careful work in spite of the regular work of publishing 
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the monthly issues of the New Indian Antiquary. The published volume 
includes a Foreword from the Editors, a bust photograph of Prof. Thomas 
with his autograph, the letter of presentation signed by the Editors and the 
Members of the Festschrift Committee, dated 21st of March 1939, List of 
Honours conferred on Prof. Thomas up-to-date, a Biographical Note on 
Prof. Thomas by Dr. H. N. Randle, the present Librarian of the India 
Office Library, London, 48 papers on varied subjects by Scholars, among 
whom are Indian, American, and European, a Bibliography of the Pub- 
lished Philological writings of Prof. Thomas which number 217 (from 1891 
to 1939) with an Index to this Bibliography as also a list of contents of the 
entire volume. 

Owing to the delay caused by postal transit in getting some of the proofs 
corrected in time it was expected that the entire volume may not reach Oxford 
on the 21st March 1939, the 72nd birth-day of Prof. Thomas. The Editors, 
therefore, thought it advisable to send a souvenir brochure containing all the 
features of the volume detailed above except the actual pajx^rs. Such a 
Souvenir was immediately prepared and despatched on the 14th of March 
1939 so as to reach in time the hands of Dr. E. H. Johnston, the present 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit at the Oxford University in succession to 
Prof. Thomas, who is a contributor to the Festschrift and who was kind 
enough to represent us in offering it personally to the worthy recipient of 
the volume on his birth-day. After the despatch of this Souvaiir the follow- 
ing Cable of Congratulations was sent by us to Prof. Thomas ; - - 

“ Pray accept hearty congratulations greetings on your 72nd Birth-day. 
May you attain full hundred prayed for by Indian Rishis. Festschrift follow- 
ing shortly.” 

What happened subsequently at Oxford will be best gathered from the 
letter of Prof. Thomas dated 21st March 1939 which w^as received by the 
Editors on the 27th March 1939 : — 

” I cannot let this day pass without writing a line to inform you that the 
souvenir brochure which you so thoughtfully designed has punctually arrived 
and that its early receipt is singularly welcome as furnishing the names of 
all those who as Editors, Committee and Contributors have co-oixrated in 
a signal manifestation of friendly, far too friendly, appneiation of my efforts 
in the cause of Indianism. I am now able not only to feel encouraged by the 
generous sentiment so felicitously conveyed in the letter of presentation, to 
which I shall now be replying, but also to indulge in some pleasing antici- 
pation of the contents of the volume which, to judge from the brochure, will 
reflect great credit upon the publishers and the printer likewise. 

I will not add anything to this brief acknowledgement, which will be 
followed by a fuller expression of my grateful thanks, except to mention that 
the presentation was made yesterday occasion for a Dinner to which I was 
invited by the Fellows of my College, Balliol, and at which, in the presence 
of distinguished friends and scholars from outside, Profe^or Johnston gave 
an account of your generous efforts and their outcome, thereby initiating, as 
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I hope, a favourable anticipation of the New Indian Antiquary's first Extra 
publication. 

With grateful thanks also for the telegram of Congratulations upon my 
birth-day and in anticipation of soon being able to write more adequately etc.”' 

The above letter was suitably replied to by the Editors ; in the meanwhile 
they received a letter dated 24th March 1939 from Prof. E. H. Johnston 
as follows : — 

“ The Committee, which sponsored the preparation of a Festschrift to 
my distinguished predecessor in the Boden Professorship, Professor F. W. 
Thomas, C.I.E., for his seventy-second birth-day, laid on me the agreeable 
but onerous duty of presenting the volume to him. As the contributors were 
scattered all over the world, the customary procedure of arranging a depu- 
tation for the purpose could not be followed ; but when the Fellows of Balliol 
College, to which the Boden Professorship is attached, heard of the honour 
to be done to their former colleague, they immediately expressed the wish to 
give a dinner in celebration of the occasion. This was arranged on the eve 
of his birth-day so as not to clash with other engagements. ... A distinguished 
se4 of guests were invited by the Master and Fellows of the College, .... Among 
those who attended may be named Professor R. L. Turner, Director of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies in the University of London, Dr. H. N. 
Randle, Librarian to the India Office, and Professor D. S. Margoliouth, 
Director of the Royal Asiatic Society. In the unavoidable absence of the 
Master, the chair was taken by Dr. Cyril Bailey, Public Orator to the Uni- 
versity, and he was supported by many of the Fellows and other well-known 
personalities in Oxford, among whom may be mentioned Sir Alan PiM, Sir 
Richard Burn and Sir Vemey Lovett. 

After the usual loyal toast. Dr. Bailey explained the occasion for the 
dinner and referred feelingly to the affection and respect with which Professor 
Thomas was regarded by the Fellows of Balliol. I then rose to emphasise 
the special significance of the presentation. After dealing briefly with 
Professor Thomas’ many-sided knowledge and his achievements in so many 
and various departments of learning with respect both to Sanskrit and to 
Indian studies generally I ]X)inted out that there were other motives for the 
preparation of this volume besides admiration for his work as a scholar. 
For five and twenty years his work in the India Office Library had been 
solely directed to the advancement of Sanskrit learning in all parts of the 
world and had made that great institution the chief centre of research into 
all things Indian. This was exemplified by the fact that no book of im- 
ixirtance on these subjects appeared during that period which did not con- 
tain an acknowledgment of help rendered by him. But in addition to the 
peculiar feeling of gratitude which he had thus aroused among scholars of 
every continent, this volume bore witness to the veneration and respect, which 
were universally felt for him by his Indian colleagues and which found such 
remarkable expression during his recent tour in that country. Reference was 
made in particular to the courtesy and helpfulness which he invariably dis- 
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played in his correspondence with all research workers, whether in or outside 
India. In the absence of the volume I then presented him with a cable of 
birth-day good wishes from the contributors, and his health was drunk enthu- 
siastically. In reply Professor Thomas conveyed his grateful thanks to the 
contributors to the volume and dealt at some length with various asj^ects of 
Sanskrit studies, paying a detailed tribute to the varied learning and wide 
culture of his master, Edward Cowell, the hrst Professor of Sanskrit at 
Cambridge. 

The proceedings terminated at a late hour, and on the following day I 
had the honour of presenting the volume to him. 1 should like to add that 
the fact that this volume originated in India among a group of Indian 
scholars will, in my opinion, serve to cement the good feeling that so happily 
prevails already between Indian and English Sanskrit scholars/' 

We fully endorse Prof. Johnston’s views regarding the significance of 
the presentation of the Festschrift to Prof. Thomas, the guide, friend and 
philosopher of Oriental Research for the last half a century, whosr* enlivening 
and genial presence in our midst having already cementrxl the lx>nds of 
disinterested scholarship between Indian and Foreign Indologists, as evinced 
by the present Festschrift, wall still continue to radiate its Ixmdkial influtnce 
in the many years to come. We also fetd confident that Prof. Johnston, 
a worthy successor of Prof. Thomas in that world-renowned chair of Sanskrit 
learning at Oxford, having already helped us to cement the i)revailing g(X)d 
feeling betwc'en Indian and English Sanskrit Scholars by the presentation of 
the Festschrift to Prof. Thomas on our behalf, w'ill not mind any further 
encroachment on his valuable time and energy in connection with our im- 
mediate work on the Netv Indimt Antiquary which has just Ixvn launchc'd 
full sail on the high seas of research with a year’s mooring in the tx)rt. 

S. M. Katri: 
P. K. Goue 



ON THE NATURE OF SUBLATION * 

By 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 


The concept of sublation figures largely in Advaita epistemology and 
metapiiysics. Its implications, however, are not always clear. Truth sub- 
lates error ; the noumenal sublates the phenomenal ; knowledge sublates nes- 
cience. The world must be constituted of nescience, it is argued, since know- 
ledge is said to sublate the world and all other bonds ; and only of nescience 
and its products is sublation by knowledge intelligible. 

The prima jade meaning of sublation in all such cases is destruction. 
Knowledge, we say, destroys ignorance ; and since ignorance and nescience 
are largely used interchangeably, it is the destruction of nescience that is 
understcxxl by its sublation. Even on this view, nescience has necessarily to 
be treated as positive ; for it is common sense that you can destroy what is, 
not what is not. Unfortunately for the claims of common sense, the Indian 
Logician admits a variety of non-existence prior to the production of an effect 
and destructible by that production, the pragabhdva of the effect ; and ignor- 
ance as the anterior non-existence of knowledge may be destroyed by know- 
ledge. That nescience is positive and not to be confused with the pragabhdva 
of knowledge, the Advaitin labours hard to establish ; with his success we 
arc not concerned for the moment ; suffice it to note that nescience is a posi- 
tive entity which holds undisputed sway until the rise of its adversary, know- 
ledge. In the case of this bhdva-paddrtha, it is legitimate for us to ask what 
happens to it on destruction. If we were treating of ignorance as absence of 
knowledge, our question might be meaningless ; it is bad enough to ask what 
haii|X‘ns to the non-existent ; it would be worse still to raise such a question 
about its destruction. But when nescience is destroyed, does it become non- 
existent ? Perhaps so, but what does the statement mean ? When wood is 
dc'stroyed, it does not merely cease, to be ; it becomes ashes. A living person 
when dt'Stroyed becomc^s a decaying corpse. Nothing existent merely ceases 
to exist ; it ceases to exist in that form under those conditions. Not even 
physical darkness is barely destroyed by light ; it shifts from hemisphere to 
hcmisptiere or rtxim to room ; it expands or contracts ; it never merely ceases 
to lx\ One of the arguments for the positive character of physical darkness 
(tamm) is that if it were negative and destroyed by light, there would be no 
explanation of the sudden re-obscuration by darkness when the light is with- 
drawn. The same argument will show that properly speaking there is no 


• This pafxr. intended for the Vdu77u of hidmt a7td E(ksier7i Stt4di€s presented 
to Prof. F. W. Thomas, was received late for inclusion in that volume, and is there- 
fore printed here, S. M. K. 
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destruction at all of tamos. And what applies to tamos may apply equally 
to its analogue, avidyd. The sublation of nescience must consist not in a 
wiping out, but in a transformation. 

Let us look a little closer at the sublation of delusions and dreams. The 
rope-cognition sublates the snake-cognition. In both stages we have cogni- 
tion ; the content of the earlier is a partially apprehended presentation as 
something straight or coiled ; this partial content instead of sticking to the 
rope-whole where it belongs, marches off to play independent pranks, joins 
hands with remembered aspects of a snake and masquerades as a snake. When 
the rope is cognised as really such, what happens is that the partially similar 
content is duly brought back under control, made to consort with its i}roixT 
associates, and transformed into the rope-content. While the part is brought 
back under control, the supplementation is transformed from the erroneous to 
the truthful. And what is truthful will be found in the last resort to be a 
matter of the degree of coherence. So that once again we see but the whole 
exercising its ascendancy over and transforming the part. 

Again, as Gaudapada has showm, it is abstractly p(^)ssible to treat dream 
as sublating waking cognition just as much as waking is thought to be the. 
sublater of dreams. The dream-w'ater cannot quench waking thirst ; but the 
w^ater of waking experience is no more useful in quenching the dresun-thirst. 
There is nevertheless a justification for the treatment of waking as the sub- 
later of dream, not vice versa : the relative universality of the former, as 
compared with the purely personal and private character of the latter, makes 
of waking a more coherent whole, capable of dominating and subordinating 
other aspects of experience. If the problem were that of annulment of one 
kind of experience by the other, we should be left with little or no guidance 
as to which is sublater and w'hich sublated. Such uncertainty, however, 
only a theoretical possibility, not a fact. And that is so, because sublation 
means not destruction but control by a larger whole and a transformation inn> 
the substance of that whole. 

The distinction of three kinds of reality (sattd) also presupixisrs this 
same idea. The lowx^st, the barely phenomenal exists only so long as ihv 
presentation lasts. Of such stuff are dreams and delusions. The next grade 
of reality is relatively more objective ; it subserves empirical usage ; it survives 
particular presentations in that it can be the object of cognition for tht' same 
person at various times or for various persons at tlie same time ; it is more 
extensive and also more harmonious than the private reality of dreams etc : 
hence its ability to sublate the former. 

We now come to an apparent difficulty. Presumably, on the above line 
of reasoning, the sublater belongs to a higher grade of reality. This, however, 
is not always the case. The snake- delusion may be removed by the rope- 
cognition ; but it may also be removed by another delusion, that the presented 
object is a stick or a streak of water and so on. Further, what sublates the 
world of empirical usage (vyavahura) , Brahman-intuition, is itself empirical 
{vydvahmika) , not the absolute reality ; for Brahman-intuition is not Brah- 
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man. Hence no case can be made out that sublation is equivalent to subordi- 
nation or transformation. 

The difficulty is not insuperable ; and it is largely due to conceiving the 
three grades of reality, of Advaita tradition, as water-tight compartments. It 
is true that a delusion may be dispelled by a delusion but not by any delusion. 
The second delusion must take into account the clearly presented features of 
the first, while rendering a little more satisfactory account of other features. 
The presented colour and shape are not ignored in the stick-delusion, while 
it fits in better with the immobility of the presented object. If a stick-cog- 
nition which is thus more comprehensive and coherent than the snake-cog- 
nition, is itself a delusion, it is because of not reckoning with still other features 
cognisable on a closer approach. So too Brahman-intuition, though non-real, 
in so far as it seeks to envisage the real as the object in relation to' something 
else, is yet the most comprehensive relational cognition that we can have ; 
for even while recognising the impropriety of treating Brahman as an object, 
we must admit that there can be no object falling outside Brahman, which is 
all that is, the sole real. Brahyna-sdksdtkdra cannot be supplemented or trans- 
formed by any other relational cognition (vrttijndiia) ; it can only be trans- 
formcxl into the svarupajndna that is Brahman. 

Here again, we can see a limitation for the view which holds sublater 
and sublated to be inimical or barely opposed in the popular sense. Brahma- 
sdksdtkdra has to be transcended in Brahman ; it is itself a product of nes- 
cience. though its highest product ; it is that phase of avidyd which helps us 
to cross over death. What is sublated by sdksdtkdra, the empirically valid, 
etc., is also the product of avidyd. The destroyer of the higher should not be 
incapable of destroying the lower ; he who can defeat a regiment will not fall 
back before a company thereof ; and for annulling even the prdtibhdsika delu- 
sive cognitions etc., Brahyna-sdksdtkdra should certainly have the capacity, 
though it may bt' analogous to breaking a fly on the wheel ; similarly, what 
sublati^ this flnal intuition should be capable of sublating lower forms of 


avidyd We are told however that svarupc-jndna far from dispelling apmw, 
co-exists with the latter as its locus ; what sublates (and destruction is under- 
stCK)d by sublation) is not svarupa-pldna but vrtti-jndna. And the disappear- 
ance of thermal intuition is not due to sublation either by another (which 
may not be recognised without infinite regress) or by sv(iwpa-jndna (which 
cannot sublate) but to srif-destruction. 


We are entitled to ask the Advaitin at this sage to stick to one uniform 
principk’. If Brahma-sdkmikdra commits suicide, may we not legitimately 
envisaRc a similar process in lower grades of avidyal Why should we 
not treat the snake-argnition. the dream-cognition and the world-cogmtion 
as merely eommilm suicide, rather than as being transcenderi m ^ 
by other cognitions? It is not that there is no compelling cause »ha^ 

aL-eri ,1. c^nitiou^te ^1 “S. Term’S' ne“cSi^ 

-eritrisrrsuahe auy more than Bmhman-intui- 
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tion is Brahman. Once the jx)ssibility of self-redemption is admitted, there can 
be no justification for treating the succeeding cognition as the sublater, without 
committing the post hoc fallacy. The only light in this suicide chaos must 
come from a principle that self-destruction results only from the compulsion 
of an immanent higher. The snake-cognition is not adequate to the content ; 
though not aware of the inadequacy at tlie time it blindly but none the less 
compulsorily seeks completion ; and at a certain stage, varying with indivi- 
duals and circumstances, it becomes so complete as to burst its skin and become 
more comprehensive and adequate ; the sublation is through an inner compul- 
sive force, which manifests itself but not fully as the sublater ; for this too 
w'ill be sublated in turn until all limitations and finitudc are transceiKled. The 
compulsive force manifesting itself ever increasingly in time is the Infinite, 
the Bhuman, Brahman. Viewed thus we have one principle of transcendence 
throughout, not a combination of universal murder and solitary suicide. 

That the Advaitin is hard put to it to make tlie dual pKct'ss intelligible is 
evident from the many analogies he presses into siTvice ; gcvil’s milk digests 
other milk and is itsc^lf digested ; fx>ison disjx^Is other |K>ison and disjxis itself ; 
the powder of the clearing-nut precipitates other dust m water and i)recii)itates 
itself. In every one of these illustrations it will lx* noted tliat the causxil 
efficiency is over-rate?d or not projXTiy assesse‘d. Any sustxnded imj)urity in 
w^ater will be precipitated in due cours<.\ given suflicient time : the clearing- 
nut hastens the pnxess ; once it has bc'cn mixed u{> with tlie other impinity, 
the w^ater precipitates the whole mass quicker ; it is not the case that the 
other impurity is first eliminatc*d, like an enemy from the baltletk-ld. and that 
the clearing-nut enacts a disappearance trick afterwards. Similarly, it is the 
nature of the human system to reject whatever is injurious or cannot lx* assi- 
milated ; Ixjcausc* of natural or adventitious weakness it may fail to do this 
efficiently in some cases ; w^hat the remedial fM>ison or milk dots^ is to enable 
the system to throw out or assimilate as the case: may be* ; the real agent in 
either case is the human b<xly, the external factor Ix-ing only an ancillary ; 
w'ere it not thus, nature-cures would be imjxissible, inshad of txing rnerdy 
rare ! 

Ixt us l(X)k at the problem again from the view^qxiint of the alleged co- 
existence of svanlpa-jtmta and apidna. The former is the Icxus of the latter, 
but not as the table of brxik or the ground of pot. It is the basis of su|xt- 
imposition like the rope for the snake-delusion ; rojx* and snake art: not co 
existent nor rope-cognition and snake-cognition ; the existence of ro|x is con- 
temporaneous with the delusive cognition of snake ; that part of the latltT 
which is not unreal, its existence-asrxct, is included in the rojx^ ; the rest of 
it is non-real appearance due to a part being taken for a whole. The co- 
existence of the substrate and delusion then amounts only to the existence of 
the part in the whole, not to be the simultancjous existence of indeixmdent reals. 
So too, Uftiana co-exists with svmupainma only as a part in the whole ; if 
it asserted its independence it could not claim co-existence. And in the cast! 
of vjttHnma too we find Just this opposition to ujMnci ; the latter may be 
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transcended in the former, but cannot assert its existence against the former. 
There is no difference in principle between the transcendence of ignorance in 
vjtti-jnma and the transcendence of the latter in svarupa-jndna. The former, 
of course, is temporal, the latter eternal ; but the sublation or transcendence 
is throughout due not to the temporal, but to the eternal functioning in and 
breaking through the temporal. The temporal envelope in the final act is so 
diaphanous that the breaking through appears as self-transcendence. 

Sublation thus is unintelligible except as a process of transcendence and 
mastery of the lower by the higher, the finite and the temporal by the relatively 
less finite and less temporally limited, if not by the infinite and the etemal- 
Mere destruction is unintelligible except to defective thinking. What is abo- 
lished has to be transformed into the stuff of that which sublates. Maya is 
sublatable by Brahman only because it is of the very nature of Brahman 
(devasyai \sa svabhavo 'yam, as the earlier Advaitins put it). When this 
nature is looked uixin as if it were a quality different from the substance, 
we have the beginning of all our delusions and sufferings ; when realised to 
lx‘ what it truly is, the stuff of Brahman (since there is no room at that level 
for the substance-attribute or any other relational category), there is peace. 
This reaiisatif)n is through sublation, which, for all its appearance to the 
contrary, is a [X)sitive transformation, not a negative abolition, the negation 
bring an incidental relational phase of the former. Sublation, in other words, 
is sublimation. 



THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE MUDHOL FIRMANS 

By 

B. A. SALETORE 

In the reconstruction of the history of the Marafhas, importance is 
rightly attached by scholars to royal firmans. A study of these sources of 
information, as in the case of other historical materials, requires discrimina- 
tion, and verification as well, especially when they allude to events in Kar- 
nataka history. Of late, however, entire credence seems to have been given 
to certain firmans, without analysing them from the historical standpoint. 
This has been especially the case with the firmans hailing from Mudho], which 
were extensively used first by Dr. Bal Krishna in his work called Shivaji 
the Great, and afterwards by Mr. Dattatreya Vi^nu APTE in his Marathi 
book named Mudhol samsthancd Ghorpade gharmiydcd itihdsa. Dr. Bal 
Krishna has given the facsimiles with English translations of seven of these 
firmans and quite a number of sanads ; while Mr. Apte gives forty documents 
in Persian with their translations in Marathi and English.^ A critical exa- 
mination of some of these firmans from Mudho! shows that they are by no 
means reliable for historical purposes, whatever their value may be from other 
points of view. 

Antiquity of Mudhol 

Before we examine them it is profitable to note that Mudhol was by no 
means the creation of Maratha intellect or valour. It was essentially a Kar- 
nataka centre. In early times it was called Mudhuvo|al. Here was bom in 
a.d. 949 the famous Kannada Jaina poet Ranna, the author of Ajitapurmm, 
Sdhasabhtmavijaya or Gaddyuddha, and a lexicrm caihxl Rmmakmida. He 
relates in his Ajitapurdna, which was written in a.d. 993, that he was iK>rn 
m the Saumya samvatsara (a.d. 949) in Mudhuvolal which shone like a 
tilaka of Jambhukhapdi Seventy which belongtxi to Belugali Fivi^ Hundred.' 
There can be no doubt that both Mudhuvolal and Jan)bhukhaj)dt were 
Kannada mitres, and that Belugali. the larger provina* which corniinsed thm* 
places, was itself Karnataka in culture. Since Ranna informs us that lie was 
bom in Mudhuvolal, and that his patron was the famous Ganga (i(*ni:'ral 
Camupda Raya,^^ we have to assume that Mudhuvolal was a iirovina^ of tlie 
Ganga Empire in the middle of the tenth antury a.d. 

1. Bal Krishna, Shivaji the Great, Vol. I. p. 40 ff. Hkimbay, 1932) : Datta- 
treya Vi§pu Apte, Mudho( samsthancd Ghorpade ghardnydrd itihdsa, (Poona. 1934). 

2. Ranna, Ajitapurdna, Lsvasa 12, v. 45. This was first pointed out by the 
late Mr. R. Narasimhacarya in his Karnataka Kavtcariie, f, p, 62. Mr. Panduranga 
B. EteSAl has also drawn our attention to it in his article on Rmnarm um M'udhSla 
Belagali alia in the Jayakarndtaka for Feb. 1938, pp. 127T28, 

3. Kavkaiite, tbid. 
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The Mudhol Firmans Examined : Firman dated A.D. 1352 


Leaving aside the question of how Mudhol in latter days passed from 
the hands of the Kannacjigas into those of the Mariathas, let us proceed to 
the examination of some of the Mudho] firmans which are alleged to contain 
historical details. Dr. Bal Krishna rejects the carefully prepared genealogy^ 
of the rulers of Satara down to a.d. 1828 as incorrect, and asserts that the 
gaps in the careers of the ancestors of Sivaji the Great “ can now be filled 
up on tlie basis of the unpublished grants (f.c., the firmans) and the manu- 
script chronicle of the family of the Mudhol rulers, both of which, we may 
note, have been fully incorporated in the work of Mr. D. V. Apte. On the basis 
of these firmans and the Ms. chronicle i hakhar) of Mudho], Dr. Bal Krishna 
constructs the history of the ancestors of Sivaji the Great. He starts with the 
statement that “ The Bhosles trace their lineage from the solar dynasty of 
Udepur which is itself descended from the great conqueror, Rama of the 
epic fame.”2 And while delineating the history of the Bhosles, he mentions 
R^ia Dillpsimha whom he makes the son of Sajjanasimha (called by Mr. 
APTE Sujansimha). Dr. Bal Krishna relates that the valiant and victorious 
Ala-ud-DIn Hasan Gangu Badshah conferred upon Dillpsimha in a.d. 1352 
by a firman the title of Sardar-i-khaskhel together with ten villages in Mirath 
in the tqraj of Devagiri as a free-gift. This was, according to Dr. Bal 
Krishna, a reward which Dillpsimha received from the king Ala-ud-din 
Hasan Gangu for the valour which he and his Rajput soldiers showed in 
the war between the Kings of Gulbarga and Vijayanagar.”-^ Therefore, 
according to Dr. Bal Krishna, there was a war between Vijayanagara and 
Gulbarga in a.d. 1352, Dilipsimha showed his (Rajput) mettle in it, and the 
Gulbarga ruler Hasan Gangu presented him with a grant of ten villages 


m Mirath for his bravery. 

Can the contents of this firman dated a.d. 1352 be accepted as historically 
correct? This question can be answered only when we ascertain whether 
there was any war between Vijayanagara and Gulbarga in a.d. 1352. Our 
simvcvs are, firstly, the contemixirary stone and copper-plate inscriptions of 
Vijayanagara, and, secondly, the narrative of the Muhammadan historian 

Firistah. ^ , ,, , f 

We shall first see what Firistah has got to say about the alleged war of 

A i) 135'^ It may bt‘ remembered here that this Muhammadan historian 
Gives a detailed account of the kingdom of Gulbarga ; and that, although he 
lived two centuries after the events he narrates, yet his account cannot be 
lightly brushed aside, since it was based on very many available Muham- 
madan sources. From Firistah we learn the following Zafar Khan Ala- 
ud-Din Hassan Gangu Bahmani. the first ruler of the Gulbarga kingdom. 


1. B.\l Krishna, op. at. p. 35. 

2. Bal Krishna, ibid. 

3. Bal Krishna, ibid, pp- 38-39. 
Dilipsimha were sent to Karnataka m 
(which is in the Nime workL p. !*• 


Mr. Apte says that both Sujansimha and 
A.D. 1351. Op. cit., Intr. p. 84 ; Bakhar 
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ascended the throne on August the 12th a.d. 1347. In a.d. 1351 he wrested 
Kowlas from the Riaja of Warangal. About this time “ at the instance of 
MuIIik Seif-ood-Deen Ghoory/’ he sent a considerable force into the “ Car- 
natic ” from where his general returned successful, with valuable contributions 
from several Rajas in money and jewels, besides two hundred elephants and 
one thousand female singers. Having received an invitation from “ Preme 
Ray,” the representative of the ancient rajas of Gujarat, to invade that coun- 
try, Ala-ud-Mn Hassan Gangu sent his eldest son Prince Mahomed with 
20,000 horse, while he himself followed up by easy marches. They arrived 
at Nausari in a.d. 1357 ; but this Nausari expedition proved a failure.^ 

According to Firistah, therefore, Ala-ud-DIn Hassan Gangu’s capture of 
Kowlas took place about a.d. 1351, the Carnatic {i.e. Karnataka) exix^dition 
either in the same or in the next year, and the Nausari campaign in a.d. 
1357. Nowhere is the least mention made of Vijayanagara by Firistah who, 
as is well known, has given us quite a number of details about that great 
kingdom in his long narrative. The “ several rajas ” of the ” Carnatic ” re- 
ferred to by him could only have been the rulers of northern Karnataka, like 
those of Kittur, Miraj, Sagar, Goa, Kolhapur, and Mudhol itself.^ We may 
observe here that the central, western, and southern parts of Karnataka, the 
whole of the Tamil and a large part of the Telugu land were all now being 
consolidated by the successors of the Hoysalas — the rulers of Vijayanagara. 
That Vijayanagara and Gulbarga in the reign of the first monarch, King Hari- 
hara Riaya I were on friendly terms with each other is apparent from the 
statement of Firistah that the '‘Raja of Beejarmggur ” ii.e., Vijayanagara) 
had presented Sultan Ala-ud-Din Hassan Gangu with a ” ruby of inestimable 
price,” which was placed on the head of a bird of paradise composed of 
precious stones set up on the royal canopy.^ This clearly suggests that there 
was amicable relationship between the Gulbarga Sultan and the first Vijaya- 
nagara ruler Harihara Raya I. 

A few more facts gleaned from the history of the reign of that Hindu 
monarch will suffice to show that there was no w^ar at all between him and 
the Gulbarga Sultan in a.d, 1352. We rely for this part of our narrative 
on the numerous stone and copiier-plate records of Vijayanagara. King 
Harihara I had founded the kingdom of Vijayanagara along with his four 
well knowm brothers in a.d. 1346.^ From his own inscriptions wt^ kx\(m that 
he was content to style himself only as a Mahdmmidal^kHira, and that his 
reign lasted from a.d. 1346 till a.d. 1352.-'. There is nothing either in his 

L Firistah, History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, II. pp. 2fKl- 
295. (Trans. Brigos. Calcutta, 1909). 

2. Cf. Sewell, the Historical Imcrifdions of Southern India Uxill(?ctKi till 
1923) and Outlines of Political History, p. 191. (Ed. S. Krishnaswami AlYANViAR. 
Madras 1932). 

3. Firistah, op, eitu li. p. 298. 

4. SalETORE. Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, I, p]). 12, 
83 ff. (Madras, 1934). 

5. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptiom, p. 112. (Ixmdcm, 19(B). 
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own records or in those of his successors to suggest in the least that king 
Harihara Raya I waged a war in the last but one year of his reign with the 
Gulbarga Sultan Ala-ud-Dln Hassan Gangu. The Vijayanagara ruler’s sole 
ambition was not so much to involve himself in a war with the Gulbarga 
ruler as to strengthen the western parts of Karnataka and the other regions 
of southern India which he did with the help of his indomitable brothers.^ 
There is no evidence either in the contemporary epigraphs of king Hari- 
hara Raya I or in the narrative of Firistah to prove that there was a war 
between Vijayanagara and Gulbarga in a.d. 1352. Therefore, the statement 
in the Mudho] firman dated a.d. 1325 that Dilipsimha displayed valour in 
that war cannot be credited, and the grant of ten villages in Mirath by king 
ALa-ud-Din Hassan Gangu to Dilipsimha looks very dubious. 

Mr. Apte asserts that in a.d. 1366 in the campaign against Vijayanagara, 
Dilipsimha received further honours from his royal master the Sultan (ob- 
viously the Bahmani ruler) for his bravery. ^ That Mr. Apte has, indeed, 
made considerable improvements upon the version of the Mudhol firmans 
as given by Dr. Bal Krishna, is apparent when we see how ingeniously 
Mr. Apte introduces/ Dilipsimha (no doubt on the basis of the Bakhar), 
in the war which Muhammad Shah Bahmani is said to have waged against 
Vijayanagara.^ It must be confessed that even Sewell and scholars after 
him seem to have accepted this war supposed to have been fought in a.d. 
1366 as an historical fact. But to us it seems that it existed only in the 
imagination of Mulla Daud Biduri, who, as Firistah cautiously says, writes 
of a war that had taken place when Biduri was only twelve years of age 
Granting for the time being the veracity of the war of a.d. 1366, it appears 
that the author of the Mudho! Bakhar, who inserts the name of Dilipsimha 
in two contexts while narrating the events of that war, seems to have been 
very well acquainted with the account of Mulla Daud Biduri, as will be 
evident from a close comparison of the war given in the Bakhar and that 
given by Firistah. The latter, we may note, never mentions the name of 
Dilipsimha at all in his account."’ 


V, S.\LKTORE, ibid, pp. 14-15. 

2 \ptE- ef>. cit. InU, p. 84 ; Bakhar, 24-26. 

3 ' \PTF ihid. Bakhar. pp. 24-28. Mr. Apte gives a very ingenious explana- 
tion of the name of the place Mirath which occurs in firmans dated a.d. 1352. 1424, 
and 1454. In the fir.st the word is spelt in the second. 

in till' third. , ^ (Apte. ihid. Appendix 31 PP- I-ID- Mr- ^pte says 
that the diflerenr 4riants of the name given above-mhatah. miratiurh, and «nr<x o- 

mean only Marathi ' He writes thus - Mr ya sarva thtkam tyaca arthamarathi- 
mean oni> Aiarav gmt his, meaning 

mardt hai'da vdnl ti asa kaiui’a lafiaii. (P- ... .i. . 

Of the abid!^Blk}^X’2&, n- 18). ThLfore. accord- 

hmto Mr APp:. in’ the age 'of the so-called Dihpsirnha. Mahara^tra was known to 

pp^^aosiw T' sewell. .4 Forgotten Empire- 
plnsUhl'u^Lg fmm Mulla Daud Birduri’s Tokfut-us-Sulatln, makes the 
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It is said that on the death of Dilipsimha iit a.d. 1367, R^a Siddhoji, 
called by the advocates of the Mudho] Bakhar, Sidhaji or Siddhaji,^- suc- 
ceeded his father. This Siddhaji is said to have assisted Sultan Firuz Shah 
to gain the B^mani throne. Siddhaji however died in Hijra 798 (a.d. 
1388). According to Dr. Bal Krishna he was no other than Suddoo men- 
tioned by Firistah. The relevant passages from Firistah’s narrative are then 
cited in order to show “ the part played by Sidhoji 

We have to admit that Sultan Firuz Shah had to struggle hard before 
becoming the ruler of the Bahmani kingdom. Firistah gives a detailed account 
of the conflict between Firuz Shah, then called merely Firuz Khan, and the 
adherents of Lalchin. We shall cite this account presently. Firuh Shah 
blinded the king Shams-ud-Din Shah. This and other events took place in 
A.t). 1397, according to Firistah." Now, according to Dr. Bal Krishna, 
Rajia Siddhaji died in a battle in a.d. 1388.^ If that is so, one cannot 
understand how Rana Siddhaji could have “ assisted Firuz Shah in gaining 
the Bahmani throne ", as maintained by Dr. Bal Krishna, esix’cially when 
it is known that that Bahmani ruler came to the throne in a.d. 1397. 
Since Rana Siddhaji’s resurrection cannot be credited, we have to disbelieve 
also the statements concerning the alleged help he gave to Sultan Firuz Shah. 
Our doubt is further strengthened when we note that Firistah has nothing 
to say concerning the imaginary help given by Rana Siddhaji to Sultan 
Firuz Shah on the latter’s accession to the throne. Firistah mentions the 
leaders and friends of that Bahmani monarch— the latter’s minister Mir 
Faiz-ullah Anju, the learned Mullah Isaac Surhindi, the governor Mir Shams- 
ud-Din Mohamed Anju, and the king’s brother Ahmed Khan AmIr-ul-Umra, 
but not Rana Siddhaji, w^ho would certainly have been noted by the Muham- 
madan historian, if Siddhaji had been instrumental in the accession of 
Sultan Firuz Shah to the throne. 

There is one more consideration which may be noted here concerning 
Rapa Siddhaji’s contemporaneity with Sultan Firuz Shah. It is said tliat 
Rana Siddhaji was no other than “Suddoo" mentioned by Firistah. This 
is altogether a gratuitous assumption, since, as we shall pn^ently see, there 
is nothing in Firistah ’s narrative to suggest that Suddex) was the same as 


Vijayanagara king “ Kri^na Ray,’’ and the latter’s maternal uncle “ Bhoj Mul.” 
(Firistah, ibid, II, pp. 314-5). Both these names are fictitious; for in a.d, 1366 
Bukka Raya I reigned. His inscriptions style him as “ a Terror of the Tuniijkas." 
(Cf, Rice, Mysore & Coorg,, p. 113). As regards “Bhoj Mul,” no such person 
ever existed in Vijayanagara. Sewell’s assumption that this name may stand for 
Malla>Ta or Mallinatha (Sewell, ibid, p. 36. n. 2.) is altogether unacceptable. 
General Mallinatha, as many records prove, was too great a commander to suffer 
a defeat at the hands of the Muhammadans. 

1. Apje, op. cit. Intr. p. 85 ; Bakhar, p. 31. 

2. Bal Krishna, op. cit., pp. 39-40. Mr. Apte has some other details to 
give concerning Siddhaji. Ibid, Intr. p. 85, Bakhar, p. 31. 

3. Firistah, op. cit., II, pp. 360-2. 

4. Bal Krishna, op. cit., 39. 
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Siddhaji. Firistah does not give any specific date of the murder of Shams- 
ud-Din Shah Bahmani at the hands of Firuz Khan ; but, as related above, 
it is permissible to assign the events connected with it to a.d. 1397, since they 
are mentioned “ about a fortnight ’’ before the defeat of Lialchin at the hands 
of Firuz Shah.^ From whatever standpoint we view this question, it is 
impossible to identify the Suddoo of Firistah with Ri^a Siddhaji of the 
Mudho] Bakhcn. All that we may say is that Suddoo may have been one 
of the many Abyssinian slaves at the court of the Bahmani ruler. 

Firman dated a.d. 1398 . 

The alleged help given by Rana Siddhaji to Sultan Firuz Shah being 
thus unhistorical, the edifice based on the next firman dated Hijra 800 (a.d. 
1398) collapses. For this firman affirms the following — That due to “the 
misgovemment ’’ and “ short-sightedness of Amirs, some servants of the 
Empire had, disregarding their duty, thrown off their allegiance and had 
become so bold as to sow the seeds of treason in the Government of the 
Kingdom “ ; that the ruler Firuz Shah was “ wholly engrossed ” in counter- 
acting this influence of evil-minded men ; that actuated by this resolve to up- 
root the ungrateful subjects, the king with the help of “ some loyal and 
devoted [lersons “ went tow^ards the fort of Sagar ; that Rana Siddhaji, the 
thanddor of vSagar, on receipt of the news of the imperial approach, loyally 
joined the cause of the king, “rendered] service at the risk of his life”, did 
whatever was told to him satisfactorily, and ultimately “ fell and sacrificed 
himself in the thick of the fight ” ; that “ shortly afterwards ” the king’s 
desire bearing fruit and his object being realised, he ascended the ancestral 
throne ; that Siddhaji’s son Bhairavsingh,“ who had fought shoulder to 
shoulder with his father against our enemies and had showed great courage 
and ability, attracted our imperial notice as one deserving of royal favours ” ; 
that “ in recognition of these qualities of one deserving recognition, and in 
view of the sacrifice of his life, Mudho] and the adjoining eighty-four villages 
in the Taraf Raibag have been granted as a mark of royal favour to the said 
Bhairavasinghji ” ; and that the donee should take possession of the same 
and continue to do imperial service loyally,^ 

Let us compare the above account of the struggle which Sultan Firuz 
Shah is said to have waged against his enemies as given in the Mudhol 
firmfms, with that given by Firistah which we have referred to above. The 
situation was the following -Lalchin, the king-maker, had deposed and 
blinded Ghiyas-ud-DIn Shah, who was the eldest son of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani. Among Ghiyas-ud-Din Shah’s loyal followers were Firuz 
Khan (the future Firuz Shah) and the latter’s brother Ahmed Khan. These 
two were the sons of Muhammad Shah Bahmani’s brother Baud Shah Bah- 
mani, and had been given in marriage to the two daughters of their uncle 
Muhammad Shah. When Lalchin blinded and deposed Ghiyas-ud-Din Shah, 

,1. Firistah, ibid, IL pp. 358-360. 

2. Bal Krishna, op. cit., pp. 41-42 ; Apte, op. cit.. Appendix 3T, PP. 2-8. 
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both Firuz Khan and Ahmed Khan, instigated by their wives, tried to re^ 
venge the death of Ghiyas-ud-Din Shah ; but Lalchin complained to the 
ruling monarch Shams-ud-Din B^mani (Ghiyas-ud-Din’s brother), accused 
them of treason, and attempted to kill them. Lalchin failed to get the mo- 
narch’s consent but secured the queen’s approval. Firuz Khan and Ahmed 
Khan came to know of his evil designs and fled from Gulbarga to the fortress 
of Sagar. Firistah continues thus : — ‘‘ Suddoo, a slave of the royal family, 
commanded in Sagur. He was rich and powerful, and received the Princes 
with open arms, omitting nothing to evince his attachment to them. On the 
next day, Ahmed Khan and Feroz Khan addressed a letter to Shums-ood- 
Deen Shah, as also other letters to the principal nobility, stating, that their 
design was only to expel Lallcheen, whose treacher>^ to the late king, and whose 
other numerous crimes, which had cast dishonour on the royal family, were 
known to all. They demanded, therefore, that he should be punished, after 
which, the Princes promised to pay due submission to the authority of Shums- 
ood-Deen Shah ; declaring, till this object were obtained, they would use every 
means in their power to effect his destruction. Shums-ood-Deen Shall, con- 
sulting his mother and Lallcheen, sent back an answer which serv^ed only 
to inflame the Princes, who, wdth the assistance of the commander of Sagur, 
having collected three thousand horse and foot, and with the full confidence 
that other troops would join them from the capital, marched towards Koolbur- 
ga. Disappx)inted in this expectation, they halted for some time on the 
banks of the Bheema, without being aided by any chief of consexiuence. It 
was, however, agreed, that the Princess should advance with the regal canopy 
carried over the head of Feroz Khan. On this (Kcasion his brother Ahrncjd 
Khan was raised to the rank of Ameer-ool Omra, Suddcx) to that of MetT 
Nobut, and Meer Feiz Oolla Anjoo to the office of Vakeel, or minister 

Then Firistah continues to narrate thus -On the approach of the two 
brothers before Gulbarga, Lalchin and Shams-ud-I>5n Shah met them and 
severely defeated them in the battle of Merkole, and comp^dled them to fltn.’ 
to Sagar. Some officers of the court sided with them and ixirsuad(d them 
to seek pardon at the hands of the king Shams-ud-Din and to repair to (iul- 
barga. The two brothers sent two officers Mir Faizullah Anju and Sayyid 
Kamal-ud-Din to the king, with a request that they themselves would come 
personally to the king, if the latter pardoned them. The Queen-mother and 
Lalchin, well pleased at thesis overtures, sent flattering assurances of forgive- 
ness to the two brothers. 

Soon after the arrival of this news, the two brothers who had not yet 
gone to Gulbarga— while sitting on a terrace (probably at Sagar itscdf), heard 
a Kashmirian madman exclaiming thus—'* I am come, O Feroze of happy 
auspices to conduct thee to Koolboorga, and make thee king This decidtxl 
their course of action ; they went forth to Gulbarga, where they received 
dresses and gifts from the ruler Shams-ud-Din. But liilchin and Firuz Khan 
distrusted each other as before. ** About a fortnight after their arrival,” at 
Gulbarga (Nov. the 15th 1397), Firuz Kh^ attended the durbar accompa- 
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nied by twelve devoted silehadarsy and at the same time about three hundred 
of his followers obtained admittance into the fort, one or two at a time. Under 
pretext of paying respects to the king Shams-ud-Din, Firuz Khan kept Lai- 
chin occupied in conversation, while Ahmad Khlan attacked the latter and the 
king. The plan succeeded admirably. The two brothers made the king and 
Lalchin captives, secured the submission of the nobility, and Firuz Khan 
ascended the throne under the name of Firuz Shah Ruz Afzun. The late 
king was blinded, and Lalchin was made to suffer at the hands of Ghiyas-ud- 
Din Shah who had been imprisoned at Sagar but who was now released.^ 

From this rather lengthy account of Firistah of the manner by which 
Sultan hiruz ascended the throne of the Bi^mani kingdom, the following 
may be deduced : — 

1. That the two brothers Firuz Khan and Ahmed Khan escaped from 
the plots of Lalchin ; 

2. That they went to the fortress of Sagar which was under the com- 
mandant Suddoo ; 

3. That in their letter to their monarch Shams-ud-Din they clearly said 
that their object was to expel Luchin after which they promised to be loyal 
to their ruler ; 

4. That Shams-ud-DIn did not believe them since he sided with Lalchin ; 

5. That the two brothers failed to enlist the support of the royal troops 
in tiieir attempted march on Gulbarga ; 

G. That no chief of any consequence helped them at this stage of their 
movements ; 

7. That while they were thus contemplating on their next move, and 
while Firuz Khan was not yet king, he raised some of his followers to high 
ix>sts, among whom was Suddoo, who was made Mir Naubat ; 

8. That they sought royal pardon which was granted ; but that 

9. Firuz Khan, who had always distrusted Luchin, finally suc- 
ceeded in imprisoning (and killing) Luchin, and blinding Shams-ud-Din on 
November the 15th 1397 with the aid of twelve silehadars and three hundred 
followers among whom Suddoo does not figure. 

Thesi' facts as narrated by Firistah entirely invalidate the contents of 
the firman dated a.d. 1397 which is said to have been given by Firuz Shah 
to I^lna Bhairoji. Instead of Firuz being on the throne as the firman makes 
us believe, we have Shams-ud-Din as king of Gulbarga in the narrative of 
Firistah. There was no “ misgovernment ” due to “the short-sightedness of 
the Amirs”, as the Mudhol firmmi relates, but only the rebellion of Firuz 
Kliiin himsc^lf aided by his brother Ahmed Khi^. It is not R^ia Siddhaji, 
the father of Bhairoji, and the thamddr of Sagar, who assisted Firuz KMn, 
as the Mudhol firnimt affirms, but it was one Suddoo, who is merely called 
“ a slave of the royal family ”, who welcomed Firuz Klii^ in the earlier stages 
of the latter’s rebellion, as Firistah tells us. Therefore, credence cannot be 


L Firistah, op. cit. II, pp. 357-361. 
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given to the Mudhol firman dated a.d. 1397 which gives the alleged story 
of the help given by R^a Siddhaji to Firuz Shah» and, to the latter’s gift 
of eighty-four villages to Siddhaji. 

Firman dated a.d. 1424. 

Rmia Bhairoji’s son was Devaraj, according to the MudhoJ Bakhar. Deva- 
raj after ruling for sixteen years (a.d. 1410-a.d. 1426?) was succeeded by 
Ugrasen who, according to Dr. Bal Krishna, “ saved the life of his master 
Ala-ud-Din Ahmad Shah Bahmani when the latter was surprised by a de- 
tachment of the Vijayanagar King in his hunting expedition. In recognition 
of this signal service, a Farmcm was issued in the Hijri year 827 (a.d. 1424) 
in the name of Ugrasen which is still in the possession of the Raja Saheb of 
Mudho] 

The contents of the firman dated a.d. 1424 are the following 

“ That Sidhji Rana, Thanedar of Sagar, and his son Bhairavsing. wlio 
are the great-grand- father and grand-father of Rana Ugrasen, son of Rajsingh 
Deo Rana, stood beside us in the period of Firaz Shah Bahmani whose son 
was the refuge of brotherhood and has now got a resting place in Paradise. 
At the time of his accession to the throne, Sidhji was of great use i i.c., sacri- 
ficed himself). Then in the battle with the Raja of V'ijayanagar l^grasen 
also displayed great bravery and valour. All that is engraved on our mind. 

“ In the same manner from the beginning of this Kingdom, the ancestors 
of his family have been faithful and life-sacrificing for this great sovereignty 
Therefore the Jagir of Mudho! and eighty-four villages in the deix^ndencies 
of Raibag were granted to Bhairavsingh by “the refuge of brotherlKXKl ii.e., 
our brother Firuz Shah).“ All theses and “some places i which) have been 
given from old days” were now allow'cd to continue under I'grascn.- 

The above contents of the firman dated a.d. 1424 do not speak of the 
hunting expedition of Sultan Ala-ud-Din Ahmed Shah mentioriitl by Dr. 
Bal Krishna. As regards a hunting exix^dition Firistah d(x^s mention an 
incident of that nature undertaken by Sultan Firuz Shah in a.d. 1412 but 
that was in Gondwana, when that monarch laid waste the country in that 
region and brought along with him 300 elephants.''* The date a.d, 1424 
given by the Mudhol firman falls in the reign of .Ahmed Shah Wall Bahmani 
according to Firistah, and not in that of Ala-ud-Oin Shah IMhmani 
(II), whose first regnal year was a.d. HSS.-* No hunting expedition worthy 
of special note was undertaken by Ala-ud-Kn Shah Bahmani II ; but in a,d 
1443 he waged a war with the Vijayanagara king IXwa Raya II, who had 
besieged Raichur and Bankapur in that year. Firistah tells us that in this 
war the Vijayanagara king was worsted, although he had managed to capture 


1. Bal Krishna, op. cU.. pp. 42-43. 

2. Bal Krishna, op. cit. p. 43. 

3. Firistah, op. cit., II. p. 388. 

4. Firistah, ibid, pp. 406, 417. 
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two prominent officers of the Bahmani king, by name Mushir-ul-Mulk and 
the latter’s brother. On the Vijayanagara king releasing them, when threaten- 
ed by the Bahmani ruler with terrible reprisal, the two monarchs concluded 
peace, king Deva Raya agreeing to pay a stipulated annual tribute. After 
this war with Beejnuggur the King changed his conduct, and gave himself 
wholly up to luxurious enjoyments 

One fails to see, therefore, how the Mudhol firman can be relied upon 
for the details relating to the war with Vijayanagara in a.d. 1424. If this 
war is discredited, then, the statement made in the firman that Ugrasen saved 
the life of his royal master Ala-ud-Dm Shah has also to be discredited. 

Firman dated A.D. 1454 

On the basis of the above firman dated a.d. 1424 it is asserted that “ Rana 
Ugrasen alias Indrase^n with his brother Pratapsinha was engaged for several 
years in carrying on a war in the inaccessible parts of the Konkan. In one 
of the battles, Ugrasen fell a captive in the hands of the Shirke chief of 
Kht'lna, but was ultimately released by his heroic sons ’’ 2 . 

In the above passage two distinct rulers seem to have been confounded — 
the chief of Sirka (Sirke) and the chief of Khelna (Visalgarh). The sirke- 
Khelna ef)is(xle is interesting in Maratha history. Firistah mentions it ; and 
Grant Duff has many things to say about the two chiefs of Sirke and 
Khelna. But Grant Duff’s account, while being substantially the same as 
that of Firistah, contains a few divergent details. We shall first see, there- 
fore, the account of Firistah, and then note what Grant Duff has got to 
say about the same episode. The events concerning the two chiefs are narrat- 
ed by Firistah, while dealing with the history of the reign of Ala-ud-Din 
Shah Bahmani 11. After informing us that that monarch gave himself up 
to luxurious enjoyments on the close of the treaty with Vijayanagara, Firistah 
writes that “At this time”, Miyamun-uIlah-Deccani, one of the Deccani 
officers who had managed to exercise governmental authority during the 
pericxi of tlie king’s intoxication, " formed a plan for reducing to subjection 
all thi* fortressc's along the sea-coast. To affect this, the King deputed Mul- 
!ik-(x>t-Tooiar (ul-Tujar) with seven thousand Deccani infantry and three 
hundred Arabian cavalry, besides his owm division, to the westward Com- 
mander Mullik-ul-Tujar made Chakun his headquarters, captured the fort 
near the city of Junar, from whence he sent detachments to subjugate the 


1. Firistah, ibid, pp. 433-436. 

Bai Krishna, op. cit ., p. 44. In a footnote (no. 1) on the same page, 
Dr Bai Krishn a refers this statement to the firman of Ala-ud-DIn Shah 11 granted 
to Kama Sinha and Shubh Krishna in a.d. 1454. In another context, too, Dr. Bal 
Krishna mentions "Shirke of Kelna." Ibid. p. 46 Mr. Apte seems to mention 
the same firman dated a.d. 1454 supposed to have been granted by Sultan Ala-ud- 
Din to Karan Singh. But nothing about the Sirke or Khelna ruler is mentioned 
in the version as given by Mr. Atpe (Apte, op. dt.. Appendix 3T pp. 12-13K 

Which of these scholars shall we believe-Dr. Bal Krkhna or Mr. Apte, both 
of whom have based their accounts on the same Mudhol firmans . 
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Konkan, the many rajas of which he conquered. “ At length he moved to 
that country^ (Konkan) in person, and laid siege to a fort the Riaja of which 
was named Sirka, whom he speedily obliged to surrender, and deliver him- 
self and family into his hands. 

“ Mullik-oot-Toojar insisted that Sirka should embrace the faith of Islam, 
or be put to death ; upon which the subtle infidel, with much assumed humi- 
lity, represented that there existed between him and Shunkur Ray, who 
owned the country around the fortress of Kehlna, a family jealousy, and that 
should he enter into the pale of Islam, and his rival remain secure in the 
full possession of power, he would, on the general's retreat, taunt him with 
ignominy on account of his change of religion, and excite his own family and 
subjects to revolt ; so that he should lose the countries his ancestors had 
held for ages. Raja Sirka added, however, that if MuIlik-oot-Tcxijar would 
reduce his rival, Shunkur Ray of Kehlna, and give his country either to him- 
self or to one of his officers, which might bv efftxted with little dilTiculty he 
would then pronounce the creed of the true faith, become enrolled among the 
serv^ants of the King, and remit annually a tribute to his treasury, as well 
as assist in reducing those rajas who might hereafter fail in their duty and 
allegiance 

Mullik-ul-Tujar fell into the trap thus laid for him, agrt^ed to the pro- 
posal of the Raja of §irke that the latter should himstff guide the invading 
party against the chieftain of Khelna, and in a.d. 1453 began his exix‘dition 
against Khelna. But at the outset most of the Deccan! and Abyssinian 
officers and troops deserted him. The Raja of Sirkc at first conducted the 
invaders along a roadw^ay, but on the third day led them through such in- 
tricate paths that they were completely lost in the dreadful labyrinths of 
Konkan. At this stage Mullik-ul-Tujar himself fell ill of a blcxxly influx, 
cried halt to his dis(Aedient troops, and, to cut a long story short, was ait 
to pieces with 500 noble Say y ids of Mtxlina and 20(X) s<)Idiers by the 
treacherous Raja of Srike, who had now joined hands with the Raja of 
Khelna. Those who survived this dreadful massacre, managed to reach 
home through great difficulty.^ 

Grant Duff relates substantially the same story but for the following 
points of divergence The enemy of the Raja of Sirke is said to have Ixx^n 
the Raja of Singur, a fort in the territory of Kondana ri.e., Simhagad i 1x4 * 
ween whom and the Raja of Sirke there existed a family comjxtition and 
rivalry, both being near relations. The I^ija of Sirke asktxl Mullik ul-Tujar 
to reduce the chief of Kopdana first btdore he himsi‘lf embraced Islam. 
Further, the number of Muhammadans who w*ere lost in this trtracherous 
ambuscade was, according to Grant Duff, 7(K). “ The Sirkay family regained 
possession of their country, and for a period of nearly sixtetm years no fur- 
ther attempt was made to follow up the plan of Meamun Oolla Deccana**'. 
But for these details, the account of the treacherous death of Mullik-ul-Tujar 


1. Firistah, op. cii., II, pp, 436-440. 
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as given by Firistah and Grant Duff agree. Both place the ill-fated cam- 
paign in a.d. 1453.^ 

If we are to rely on these accounts of Firistah and Grant Duff, then, 
the ruler of §irke and of Khelna were not one and the same person, as Ala- 
ud-Din Shah s alleged firman dated a.d. 1454, seems to suggest, but two 
distinct chiefs. And Ugrasen could not have fallen into the hands of “ the 
Sirke chief of Khelna ” and later on released by “ his heroic sons ”, as has 
been maintained, but could only have either suffered death along with Mullik- 
uhFujar, or escaped with the remnant of the latter’s unfortunate army. In 
any case, Ugrasen s alleged heroic action in a.d. 1453 does not fit in with 
the known details of the Tujar expedition.^ 

The Firman dated a.d. 1471. 

Dr. Bal Krishna relates that the Bahmani Prime Minister Muhammad 
Gawan retrieved the disaster sustained by Mullik-ul-Tujar in a.d. 1455 (that 
is to say, obviously in a.d. 1454). that “the Muslim army under Gawan was 
unable to capture Khelna or the Formidable Fort” (Vi^lgad), and that it 
was the chieftain “ Karansingh and his son Bhimsen that ultimately succeed- 
ed in conquering the impregnable castle from its Maratha ruler ”. These 
state^ments seem to be based on the firman said to have been issued by Muham- 
mad Shah Bahmani in a.d. 1471 '. 

It may be doubted whether this is historically accurate. The assertion 
that Muhammad GawM was unabk to capture the fortress of Khelna, and 
that its capture was the work of Kamsingh and the latter’s son Bhimsingh, 
is not at all borne out by Firistah, who gives quite a different story altogether. 
For this Muhammadan historian relates the following : — In the beginning of 
a.d. 1469 Muhammad Gowan, the minister, marched with a ix)werful army 
against Sankar Raya of Khelna, and other refractory chiefs of the Konkan. 
The troops of Junnar, Chakun, Kolhar, Dabul, Chaul, Wai, Man, and other 
parts were ordered to join him in this campaign. Sankar Raya of Khelna 
constantly maintained a fleet of 300 vessels, and interrupted the traffic of the 
Muhammadans. On Muhammad Gawan advancing, ” the infidels con- 
tracted defensive alliances with each other, and assembled in great numbers 
at the heads of the passes, but Muhammad Gawan, by degrees, forced all 
their ix)sitk>ns”. lie then sent back the cavalry contigents as useless, and 
relied on the infantry under Assad Khan Gilany, the divisions from Junnar, 
his own troops led by Khush Kuddam, and those from Kolhar and Dabul. 
With this army he cut his way through the forests, besieged Khelna for five 
months without reducing! it, and raised the seige. on the monsoon breaking 


1 Grant Di-FF, A History of the Mahrattas, I, pp. 52-53. (Rev. ed. S. M. 

Edwardes. London, 1921). -j • v. 

2 Ugrasen's alleged release by his heroic sons, who were evidently Karansingh 

and Subhakrishna, is placed by Dr. Bal Krishna between a.d. 1453 and a d. 1455. 
(Bal Krishna, op. di. p. 44.) Did Ugrasen require two years to escape from the 

dutches of the chief ot Sirke? .o ,o 

3. Bal Krishna, ibid.. I. pp. 45-47 ; Apte. op. at. Appendix 3T, PP. 13-18. 
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out. Committing the mountain passes to the care of 10,000 infantry troops, 
he passed the rainy season in the district of Kolhapur, where he conquered 
the fort of Ramgarh. After the rainy season, he re-appeared before Khelna, 
and by strategem and gifts of money, obtained possession of the fortress of 
Khelna, which had never, till then, been in the hands of the Muhammadans. 
On the approach of the monsoon of the following year (a.d. 1470), he took the 
same measures as he had done in the former season ; and at the expiration of 
the four wet months, “ marched into the country of Ray Shunkur, which he 
reduced, taking ample revenge for the slaughter of the former Mulhk-oot- 
Tujar and his army 

In the above account no Mudhol chief is mentioned ; there is no reference 
either to Karansingh or Bhimsingh ; the leaders who assisted Muhammad 
Gawan were his own Muslim nobles and the troops of Junnar, Chakun, 
Kolhar, Dabul, Chaul, Wai, and Man ; and, finally, the first capture of 
Khelna was effected by strategem and bribery, and not by the supposed 
bravery of Karansingh and Bhimsingh. One fails to see, therefore, how 
the statements made in the Mudhol firmmi concerning Karansingh and Bhim- 
singh can ever be accepted as historically valid. That these two heroes did 
not take part in the capture of Khelna by Muhammad Gawan in a.d. 1469-70 
is also evident from the Marafha Mss. utilized by Grant Duff, which merely 
state that that Muslim general completely subjugated the whole of the strong 
country around Goa and the south-west comer of Mahar^tra.'^ 

Firman dated a.d. 1522. 

This is a very interesting firman ; but before we criticise it, we may note 
what has been said about it and the Mudhoj rulers. According to Dr. Bal 
Krishna, Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur conferred the title of sarjraz uix)n 
Raja Kheloji along with the ancient jdgir, mansab, and the title of raja 
This Kheloji laid down his life for his master's cause on the battlefield of Alla- 
pur in A.D. 1514 against the Amir Band. “ Later on, his son Maloji w^ho was 
then more than 36 years old,, very bravely saved the life of Sultan Ismail 
in a war against Vijayanagar in 1520, and this exploit has been faithfully 
described in the Sultan’s Firman itself (No, 9). In consequence of his 
valour, he was exempted from performing salutation at Court 

To turn now to the firman itself which is said to have been issued by 
Ismail 'Adil Shah to Maloji in a.d. 1522. It opens thus — “ This auspicious 
Firm^ is issued to Raja Maloji Ghorpade (whose praise is given in 
detail)...; that after the massacre of Kamal Khan of unripe mind, Amir 
Kasim Barid overstepped the boundary of dignity at the assistance of Nizam 
Shah, Kutub Shah, and Imad Shah, and advanced with an army towards 
our territory, as a result of which he had to take part in the tremendous fight 
at Allapur in the neighbourhood of Bijapur. It can only bt^ compared with 


1. Firistah, op . cit ., II. pp. 484-5. 

2. Duff, op . cit ., I. p. 53. 

3. Bal Krishna, op . cit ., p. 47. 
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the deluge. On this critical occasion your father fell on the field after work- 
ing havoc in the ranks of the enemies and left a name of valour and bravery 
on the page of time. When on the banks of Krishna in the action against 
Timraj of Vijayanagara’s army, we had to slightly withdraw our army, 
owing to the numerical superiority of the enemy, when the ways of safety 
to the river-crossing were blockaded from all directions, we were very un- 
easy at the situation, on that occasion you, the treasure of our confidence, 
without the least regard for your life, by thousands of repeated rushes at the 
enemy, relieved us from the life-destroying whirlpool and escorted us to 
the shores of safety. 

From the above firman we are to conclude the following — That Maloji s 
father Kheloji died in the battle of Allapur fighting against Amir Kasim 
Barid. who was assisted by Nizam Shah, Kutb Shah, and Imad Shah ; and 
that, secondly, when on the banks of the river Krsna, “ Timraj of Vijaya- 
nagar s army attacked Ismail ’Adil Shah, it was Maloji who saved his 
ruler from disaster. 

We may now verify these statements with the help of Firistah’s narrative, 
contemporary Vijayanagara epigraphic evidence, and the history of the Delhi 
Sultans. Since Kasim Barid and “ Timraj ” are mentioned almost in the 
same context, we have to ascertain in detail their relative position in contem- 
IX)rary history. This can be best done by listening to Firistah. Kasim 
Barid is introduced as an enterprising foreigner who showed great activity, 
and was consequently made kotwdl of the city and mir naubat by Nizam- 
ul-Mulk in the reign of Muhammad Shah Bahmani II about a.d. 1485. Along 
with Nizam-ul-Mulk, Kasim Barid had to flee from the wrath of Muhammad 
Shah, but was soon after reconciled with his ruler. His attachment to 
Nizam-ul-Mulk cooled down ; and it was he who rushed to the rescue of the 
monarch when the latter was on the point of being assassinated in his 
own palace in a.d, 1490, He became the minister of the king, and when the 
latter was sunk in revelry, wished to take for himself the turjdary of 
Ahmedabad and Bidar. But on the royal garrison refusing to yield to him 
the keys of the forts, Kasim Barid raised the standard of revolt, met and 
and defeated the royal troops under Dilaw^ar Khan, and was re-instated 
by Muhammad Shah II as the prime-minister and the de facto ruler of the 
Bahmani kingdom. 

It was about this time that Kasim Barid envious of the increasing power 
of “ Yoosoof Adil Khan at Beejapoor, wrote to the Ray of Beejanaggur, that 
Yoosoof Adil Khan, having rebelled against the King, had assumed royal 
titles. Kasim Bereed promised the Ray if he would invade Beejapoor he 
should be rewarded by the restoration of the forts Moodkul and Rachore. 
The Ray. being a child, deputed his minister Timraj, with a powerful army 
against Yoosoof Adil Khan, and having committed great devastation obtained 
possession of the two forts. Yoosoof Adil Khan, however having effected a 

1, Bal Krishna, ibid., pp. 183-4 ; Apte, op. cit.. Appendix 3T, pp. 23-8. 
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peace with Timraj, marched to take revenge on Kaseem Bereed, who applied 
for assistance to Mullik Ahmud Bheiry, the son of the late Nizam-ool-Mulk ; 
offering, when his enemy should be expelled, to assist him with the royal 
influence in obtaining possession of Goa in the Concan, and of Punala and 
Mohkeir out of the hands of Bahadur Geelany, to be placed entirely at his 
disposal’’. But this enterprise proved a complete failure.^ Since all the 
above incidents are related by Firistah under the date a.d. 1490, and since 
the next major incident is dated a.d. 1493, we have to assume that the above 
compact between Kasim Band and Timraj may have taken place in a.d. 
1492. It is interesting to note in this connection that in a.d. 1493 Muhammad 
Shah II conquered Jamkhandi which was delivered over to the troops of 
Yusuf Adil Khan, Ever afterwards we find Kasim Barid advising the king 
on almost all political matters.^ 

All the above personages are again mentioned by Firistah, wiiile des- 
cribing the events of the reign of Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur, thus : — 
“ Kasim Bereed Toork, who had himself entertained hofx^ of founding n 
kingdom at Beejapoor, wrote to the Ray of Beejanuggur (unnamed), that 
Muhammad Shah was willing to cede to him the ft)rts of Mcxxikul and 
Rachore, if he would wrest them from Yoosoof Adil Khan ; at the same time 
letters were addressed to Bahadur Geelany, who ix)ssessed Goa and all Durea- 
bar (i.e., seacoast) (the tract which, in the language of the Dcecan, is callcxl 
Concan), inviting him to invade the country of Yooscxif Adil Khan. 

“ Timraj, the general of the Ray of Beejanuggur, having crossed the 
river Toongabhadra, laid waste the countr>^ as far as Moodkul and Rachore ; 
and Bahadur Geelany reduced the fortress of Jumkindy. ’\'(x>scx>f Adil Khan 
was too weak to repel these attacks by force. He accordingly made ix*acc 
with Timraj, and expelled Bahadur Gei4any from his dominions ; but without 
attempting to recover Jumkindy, led his army, composed of eight thousand 
foreigners, towards the capital, against Kasim Bertxd.” Kasim Barid then 
applied for aid to Mullik Ahmed Bheri, together with Khwaja Jahan Deccani, 
governor of Purenda, who joined him. But the cami)aign proved a failun\ 
Firistah affirms that this action is differently narrated by the Bahmani 
historian, according to whom Yusuf ’Adil Shah, after suffering defeat, re- 
tired to Bijapur and then planned an ex{xdition against Vijayanagara. 

On reaching the banks of the Krishna, Y(x>s<x)f Adil Khan amused him 
self for some time in hunting ; but having brought on ar ague and fever by 
exertion, he was confined to bed for two months ; during which time, his 
foster-brother, Ghuznufur Beg, directed all public affairs. In this interval 
Timraj, the minister, having composed his disputes with the young Ray of 
Beejanuggur, advanced at the head of an army to Rachore, which struck 
terror into that of Yoosoof Adil Khan, for whose recovery fervent prayers 
were offered by his subjects He soon lecovered from his illness. ** Mean- 


1. Firistah. op, at, II, pp. 526-528, 530, 533, 534, 537. 

2. Ibid,, pp, 540. ff. 

3. Firistah. op. IIL, p. 10. 
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while intelligence was received that Timraj, having crossed the Toongbudra, 
was advancing to Beejapoor”. Yusuf Adii Shah mustered his troops, and 
“ Next day accordingly marched and encamped at a little distance from 
Timraj s army, and then dividing his ground among his officers to the best 
advantage, he threw up entrenchments round his camp to prevent surprise. 
Several days passed inactively, till on Saturday, in the month of Rujub, 
898 (April, 1493), both armies drew out”. The result of the spirited attack 
made by the troops of Yusuf ’Adil Shah was that Timraj fled along with the 
“ young Ray ” of Vijayanagara, leaving 200 elephants, 1000 horse, 60 lakhs 
of huns (upwards of two million pounds sterling) as booty in the hands of 
the victors.^ 

It must be confessed that Firistah’s statements concerning the “ young 
Ray ” of Vijayanagara and “ Timraj ” cannot be substantiated with the 
evidence of the numerous epigraphs we have of contemporary Vijayanagara 
history. For the only ” Timraj ” known to Vijayanagara history was Saluva 
Timma, the famous prime-minister of Kji^na Deva Raya the Great. But it 
is possible that Firistah may have committed an error in giving another well 
known general the name " Timraj The contemporary epigraphs relate that 
in A.D, 1493 the well known Saluva usurper Nfsimha, or Narasinga Raya, was 
succeeded by his son Immadi Nfsimha, or Immadi Narasinga Raya Odeyar. 
This ruler was murdered in a.d. 1596 by his general Narasa or Narasingha. 
the father of the three brothers— king Vira Narasinmha, Ki^na Deva Raya, 
and Acyuta Deva Raya," Now it is possibly this fact that is intended to be 
conveyed by Firistah when he says the following in a later context, while deal- 
ing with the reign of Ismml ’Adil Shah " Timraj was the first usurper : 
he had ix>isoned the young Raja of Beejanuggur, son of Shew Ray, had 
rendered his infant brother the tool of his designs, and by degrees, over- 
throwing the ancient nobles, he at length established his authority over the 


kingdom.”^ 

Whatever that might be, one thing seems certain for our purpose— that 
the coupling of the names of Amir Kasim Barid and Timiai in the Mudhol 
firman and the whole story of the part alleged to have been played by Khe- 
loji and his son Maloji. seem to be historically untenable. It may be argued 
liere that we are to refer the events mentioned in the above pman to about 
the year a.d. 1520 or 1521 in the reign of Ismail Adil Shah. Here, too, as 
will Ix' evident from the following account of Firistah, the events mentioned 
in the Mudhol firman cannot be accepted at all. For in a.d. 1519 Ismail 
Adil Shah made preparations for the recovery of Raichur and Mudkul which 
were in the possession of the ruler of Vijayanagara. The latter came to kn^ 
of the designs of Ismail 'Adil Shah, and encamped on the bank of the Kr^. 
Firistah relates that the Muhammadan ruler rashly indulged in wine a this 
moment and was very nearly beaten when the courage of his own soldiers 


1. Firistah, op, cit. IIF PP- ^ 

2. Rice. Mysore and Coorg., pp. 117-o. 

3. Firistah. ihid.^ HI. p. 35. 
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saved him from ruin. They charged the Hindus, killed “ Sungat Ray ”, the 
chief general of Vijayanagara, and 1,000 Hindus, but were finally over- 
powered by the superior numbers of the Vijayanagara forces and compelled 
to retire. Sungat Ray ” is an altogether unknown name in Vijayanagara 
history ; nevertheless we may note that in this campaign of a.d. 1519, no 
mention is made of Maloji’s alleged exceptional bravery as given in the Mud- 
hol firnidn dated a.d. 1522. The two officers who saved the life of Ismail 
’Adil Shah were Tursun Bahadur and Ibrahim Beg, as is given in the ac- 
count of Firistah.^ 

We may now turn to the internal history of Vijayanagara in order to 
see that the contents of this firman dated a.d. 1522 cannot be accepted at all. 
If the firmm was issued in a.d. 1522, we are to suppose that the battle men- 
tioned in it must have been fought between Ismail ’Adil Shah and the Vijaya- 
nagara king in that year. This date (a.d. 1522) falls within the reign of 
the famous Kr?na Deva Raya the Great who ruled from a.d. 1509 until 
A.D. 1529. In A.D. 1522 that monarch was busy in the Tamil districts of 
Chittoor, Tanjore, Madura, and in the Karnataka districts of Salem, Cuddap- 
pah. and Tuluva.^ Hence no war could have been fought Ixdwwn him and 
the Bijapur Sultan in that year. It may be* argued that the war mentioned 
in the Mudhoi firman was the famous campaign waged by that ruk r against 
the Muhammadans on May 19th 1520, rewrded both by P'iristah and the 
Portuguese traveller Nuniz." If so. one would naturally ask the question-- 
what made Ismail ’.Adil Shah grant a firman to Maloji in a.d. 1522 for an 
act of bravery which the latter is suppostxi to have committed tn a.d, 1520 ':^ 
The above firmm sf^ieaks of Kheloji and Maloji. So far as tht available 
documents on Maratha history are concerned, they cannot bt^ placed in 
A.D. 1520 or 1522, as the Mudhoi firman would make us bedieve, but only one 
century later. For they figure in Abdul Hamid liihuri’s Padshdhndma, where- 
in we are told that the EmpcTor Shah Jalian in his southern campaign rruide 
an important deviation in Imperial strategy. This consisUti in honouring 
the Maratha chiefs, who were already in the Mughal (*mploy, with a viw 
to tempt others to desert the causes of Nizam Shah, and thus to impair the 
strength of the latter’s army. On the arrival of the Emix*ror Shah Jahin 
in the Deccan, Kheloji, Maloji, and Udaji Ram were immediately prest?nted to 
him, and he gave them titles and honours. Later on the unscrupulous relatives 
of Jadhav Rao came and they t(x> were likewise honourci:!/ Dr. Banarsi 
Prasad Saksena, who gives us these details, does not mention the exact date 
when the Emperor Shah Jahan had reamrse to this strategy ; but from 
the known facts of Mughal history, it may be placed btlween a.d. 1628 and 

A.D. 1630.'^> 

1. Firistah, op. cit. III. pp. 49-50. 

2. Sewell, The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 243 (Ed. by 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar. Madras, 1932.) 

3. Sew’ELL, a Forg. Empire, pp. 137-147. 

4. Saksena, History of Shah Jahan, p. 132. ( Allahabad. 1932). 

5. Cf. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 398. (Oxford, 1923. 2nd ed). 
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This surmise of ours is proved from an original firman granted by the 
Emperor Shah Jahan himself to Kheloji Bhonsle which Grant Duff found in 
the possession of a Maratha chief, who headed a petty insurrection near Visa!- 
garh in 1820. Grant Duff tells us that Mhji’s cousin Kheloji Bhonsle, who 
was the son of Viftoji, went over to the Imperial service in a.d. 1029.^ 

Therefore, on the evidence of the original firman of the Emperor Shah 
Jahan himself and on that of the Pddshahndma, Kheloji can be assigned only 
to A.D. 1629, and not to the first quarter of the sixteenth century a.d., as has 
been done by Dr. Bal Krishna and Mr. Apje.^. If Kheloji, and, therefore, 
Maloji, -who, we suppose, were no other than their namesakes mentioned 
in the Mudho) firman, and who are called by Abdul Hamid Lahauri merely 
Deccani, and not Rajput or Maratha, — are thus to be shifted by one century 
to a lower date than the one given to them in the Mudhoj firmdn, then, 
the entire genealogy of the Mudho) rulers, whose dates are based 
on the Mudho] firmans, is to be re-cast, and the so-called contemporaneity of 
Diliphsingh and .A.la-ud-Din Bahmani, too, is demolished. In one word, this 
imjxrrtant fact of Kheloji and Maloji having been the contemporaries of the 
EmjR ror Shah Jahan alone is enough to wreck the structure built upon the 
evidence of the Mudho) firmans. And if one is not prepared to accept the 
veracity of the Mudho) firmans in this detail, one does not know how one 
could wdth confidence assert with Dr. Bal Krishna that “Raja Karansingh, the 
grandson of Maloji, took such an important part in the famous battle of 
Talikot in 1565 that he had to sacrifice his life for the cause of his master” ; 
that Karansingh’s son Colraj laid down his life in a Karnataka expedition in 
1578 ; and that the Bijapur kings employed the Maratha sardars of (Mudhol? ) 

" for conquering the Hindu rulers of the Kamatic after the fateful battle of 
Talikot.” ' The main reason why the advocates of the Mudho) firmans have 
failed to give us “ stern and solid facts is because they have studied those 
firmans without reference to contemporary Muhammadan and Hindu sources, 
and certainly without reference to contemporary Karnataka sources which are 
of much value for a correct understanding of the inter-relations between Kar- 
nataka and Maharastra. As long as these Karnataka sources are not studied 
in the proper manner, so long will contemporary Maratha history, based as it 
may be on European, Muhammadan and Maratha sources, remain incomp e e. 

There is one little point which remains to be noted. If such of the Mud- 
ho) firmans we have examined above, therefore, contain matter which is histo- 


1 Duff oP cit.. I. PP- 82-83. According to Sarkar, Kheloji Bhosle Ae 
„and-«nc)c of Lil lived i" >«■ "■ 

'““‘ill k..»hk». rfi- p. « 1 "■ 

155. 

3. BAL from examining the statements made 

4. Ibtd., pp. 38 y. Rhim<^inch and others, who, according to him, 

by Mr. Aptk concerning K e ) . ^ ^ Bakhar.. pp. 126, 142.) 

fought against Vijayanagara. (Apte, op. ctr. inir. pp 
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rically unacceptable, what is the conclusion the student of history may 
arrive at concerning them ? Here it is worthwhile to remember the judicious 
remarks made by Sir Jadunath Sarkar concerning grants and firtnans in 
general : — “ The evil was aggravated by the formation of the Inam Commis- 
sion (1824) which called upon every holder of land or State-pension to prove 
his rights by producing old documents and giving his family history. The re- 
sult was a vast crop of re{X)rts submitted to the English Government and 
designated variously as Kaifiyat, Yadi, Haqiqat and Karina. Com{X)sed be- 
tween 1820 and 1830, they profess to give the family history (often with 
copies of alleged characters) from Shahji’s time (c. 1637) and in the cases 
of prouder families from an even earlier date, such as the first Muslim in- 
vasion of the Deccan (1294). Their only foundation was family tradition, 
dim with distance of time, or the daring imagination of the hereditary family 
priest and astrologer. 

The holder of even the smallest plot of land or right to village-olTice 
now produced title-deeds in the form of grants and confirmations by the Hindu 
and Muslim kings before the British conquest. Some of these professed to be 
original, other copies of long-decayed originals certified by former qazis or 
kings as true. Of this class thousands of documents in the Marathi language 
have been printed. But their value is exceedingly small. Ninety-eight i;>er cent, 
of these papers is of no historical significance at all as they relate to the [letty 
local rights of petty private individuals. Several are palpable forgeries. It 
is not possible to give detailed examples in this book. 

“ The forger in each case had some genuine dcKuments of the ix)st-Shiva 
period before him and has transferred their exact language to his own fabri- 
cation which professes to belong to an earlier age ! It is, therefore, very un- 
safe to rely for any date or event, on the sole testimony of these papt!rs unless 
their authenticity has been placed beyond doubt by other and more unimIK^ach- 
able sources ; but such corroboration is mostly imfx)ssible. 

“ The forgery of documents for establishing rights to protx*rty is a ver\' 
ancient practice, from which the priestly and ruling classes have been no 
more free than others (Cf. Harsha’s copper-plate grant 


1. Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji and His Times, pp. 410-411. (Calcutta, 3rd. ed. 
1929.) 
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D, B. DISKALKAR 
NAGICHANA 

No- V.s. 1434. [25-11-1377. 

This inscription is incised on a stone pillar of a Siva temple at the en- 
trance gate of the village Nagicana in Mangrol state. It measures 19" X 16". 

It records the death of an Ahir named S^go, son of Patel Soma, while 
!>rotecting the village against thieves on Monday, the 9th day of the dark half 
of Magasara of v.s. 1434 in the victorious rule of Rai Jaisimhadeva, who 
was most probably the Cudasama king and son of Khengar. 

Text 

1 

2 ^ nm? ^ 

5 fp; '^0 

5 'T??5o 

6 ?rPTT 311 

7 Jim =€n:ra 

8 Tt^rsTT ?Tr»Tr 

9 17 ^ 1 ^ wt i - 

10 HT sin crffap [ I ] gvf 11^ II 

OSA 

No. 38J v.s. 1435. [22-12-1378. 

This inscription is incised on a polio fixed in a deri to the south of the 
river and to the east of the village Osa in Junagadh state. The inscribed 
portion measures T 4" in length and 9" in height. 

It refers to the rule at JUNAGADH { Jinjaprakara) of the Than.^oar 
Mahamalik Muhammad Sadik and of Raval Mahipaladeva son of 
Maharaj^a Jayasimha and records the death of Vapiala, son of Raval 
Kaha in a fight with the Kathis, while rescuing the cattle of the village Osa, 
on Thursday, the second of the bright half of Pau§a in v.s. 1435. 

The importance of the inscription is that it makes mention of a Muham- 
medan Thapadar at Junagadh in preference to the Cudasama king of the 
place. We know that the Delhi Emperor Muhammad Tughlak had reduced 
Junagadh in h.s. 760 (v.s. 1406) and compelled the Rao of the place to 

* Continued from page 739 of March' 1939 issue. 
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pay him tribute. It seems that he had posted a regular Thaijadar at Juna- 
gadh to govern Soratha under the viceroy of Gujarat. At the time of this 
inscription Farhat-ul-Mulk Rasti Khan was the governor of Gujarat appointed 
by the emperor Firuz Tughlak. 

Text 

1 II Epi gfi; T5rfmi 

2 II 3^^ sriif 

3 II sn% I itfRI 

4 II 'll grf 

5 II srsRTiii ara 'M 3?r?5rfr i ^ 

6 II ^ife 3^ 

7 II ff S?T ^5! 5ra:rfrT ;TtrTf #5 qr^ 

8 II f^r II rnqJi't m wim 

DHAMLEJA 

No. 39J v.s. 1437. 123-6-1380 

Dhamleja is a very old village .n liic southern part t)f the Junagadli state 
at a distaiKe of Hi miles south east of Sutra]>a(Ja. To the west of the village 
there is a celebrated Kuiida calk‘d Vishnu Gaya. It is also called Cakra 
Tirtha. The present inscription is lying there under a pipala tret^ The 
inscribed portion which is in an excellent condition meiisures 2" in length 
and V in breadth. 

The inscription was once published in Indian AntiquaTy, Vol. VIII, i). 186 
and in the Revised List of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, 
p. 248. 

The object of the inscription is this- Rana, son of I'eja, Ixlonging to the 
Pragvata community was the chief minister of the king of Gujarat. When 
the country w^as very much overtxiwered by the Mlecchas he did much to 
protect the good and the Brahmaiias. His son Karamasi was the minister of 
the Vaja king Bharama of Prabhusa, He repaired the Kupda and the sun 
temple at Muigaya T.e. Dhamlej ) and used to offer daily worsliip to Soma- 
natha. At the request of his minister the king made a gift of a village named 
Megha (raja) to Brahmapas and made them srdtle there to pro^tcute Vedic 
studies. 

The prasasti was composed by Vasudewa, sf.>n of Bltanu, a lirahmapa 
from Anandapur and w^as engraved by Madhusudana. 

The inscription is dated Saturday the sixth (fifth ?) of the dark half of 
A#dha of v.s. 1437 (See also Ind. Ant. XIX, p. 186). 

The king Bharma mentioned in the record seems to be identical with the 
king of the same name belonging to the Vaja race, mentioned in the Somanatha 
Pitapa inscription of v.s. 1432 published above. The term King of Gujarat 
wh<m‘ minister Rapa was as is mentioned in the second versc^ of the inscrip- 


1. 3^1 2. fHWIf : 3. 4. 
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lion has probably to be taken in the sense of the viceroy of Gujarat of the 
emperor of Delhi. Farhat-ul-mul was the Gujarat viceroy of the emperor 
Firuz Tughlak at the time. (See History of Gujarat p. 231). 

Text 

1 II s o II hit [ ;:;= ] ?T"tii5i?ii2r II qrg i 

2 5i?Jf’T%-7 [ ; JJTT gsRi'liTRiTHHt S^ITTf^ II 

fTrp: TTc^i 

H: arsTHf TT'^g’fs^TTTjrTjriT^fgr; r-i MtiTrsnPiT^imfa- 

5 ifRTUTi^iTiT^; 12 mm Trq^iTT't? m «ti% 

Ni=Tn£53H^fTm I 

6 q'^PTtTf^T^iJfl’TfqTiTgr^^TRq'TI^: I ■«• 3fc?T TTROT^?I?T*J^- 

i= 1'IT'?4 q4 

7 ’t4?tr-, I JTSH giToHmf ^ g^rr ni'RrPfssqrgf^ ^ig I 

Rf'^rigq^TR: TT^^F 

WRg^FIJTTETirt |i 3Tr 

9 Tn 4?ir; grt^n; sRw^igi ^#5?r 

TRRt^ I 

10 TTW g: FgrwuTfmPiTcfUrrgg ?g:^F«r#i Rami CTESff^ r 

F4TTgilTTg FISiTR: I 3Tg4 

1 1 ^TR’- gr^TgiTirtg^ 1 3tt?% gi ^rin^JT^sHtF 1 ^ 

45 TI1TI?TTFT^ I i^g^Tlain: 

1 2 tfrgr qg4 gg^( ?t: ) ?Tfn= l '*> gffgrggTn 3T^iTF'T>rfeFTT^fi?ft 

I g^Rig ^ ^iiR 

1 3 if^rgTRgr r Tri^- g?S’- l 'i ® fR ^5t4g gig: gFRgig^^Ffsj^n 

jih; I ftTH; >^4F=rfg^§^: griTFig3 ^ ( gt ) a 

14 ?Ff^ I 'i'i afeciggi^^g 11 I 

3TRIS % ( 'A ? ) 51^ II »>ft: II gg gas I sflugt 1 

MAHUVA (?) SuDAVAV 

40] V.S. 1437. [1381. A.D. 

The subjoined inscription was found in a well called Sudavava at Mahuva 
in the Bhavanagar State. Devanagari transcripts of it were found in the 
collections of the Bhavanagar Museum and of the Forbes Gujarati Sabha, 
Bombay, from which this article is prepared. 
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After an invocation to the god Gapesa the inscription goes on to record 
that a Brahmana. named Narayai?a of Bharadvaja gotra had a son named 
Vamana, who by his wdfe named Jalhu had seven sons. Dliaku, who was the 
eldest of them was a brave warrior and was a minister of king Salha. Nara- 
yana had another son named Kr^liarka, and a third one named Suraditya, 
who was not only well versed in Samaveda but also in dramaturgy and horse 
lore. The latter’s son was Nayaka, who was in the service of king Mahlp^a 
(probably the Cudasama king of the namt^). Nayaka’s son was Nandana, 
who was the minister of king Satyaraja, the younger brother of king Mahi- 
paJa. Satyaiaja’s wife was HiradevJ. He made a pilgrimage to the sacred 
place Gaya leaving Suda, the son of Nandana behind him to kx)k after his 
estates. Suda was married to Sahajaladevi, tlie daughter of Rapa. For the 
use of the public Suda’s wife Sahajaladevi caused a well to be built in v.s. 
1437, The inscription was composed by Pandita Visvc^svara and was en- 
graved by the mason Narayana. son of Salha. 

Nothing IS known of king Salha mentioned in the rmird. 1'he king Mahi- 
paladeva may be the Cudasama king of Junagadli. But it is nowhere said 
that he had a younger brother named Satyaraja, probably bc*cause he died 
during his pilgrimage to Gaya etc. 


Text 

1 *r?rTf6r 

3 35iniTr 

t- 

4 fhJT-FT I ' iTf qg; I 

6 mm i ^ ?>!5*Tr 

g- 

gcTWfeJT: gf- 

9 ?wci?mr*fr [sr] ?»>irmT»CT i 5asw?TrT!rg{K??rT)pf?f#i 

10 ^ I SITCPTOIFT »T3% fp'7 f^aTT^rffeT IflTJTF^fTOC- 

I q: vm: 
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*ir4^ I 

12 i ''> »rpi^s 
vp^ ^ Jjf^t- 

1 3 WT: I 2f«ni^T^rfl: ql^d: 1 ^ «> jftgfrTT 

JT^ ^ 4 JT#n- 

1 4 I cirfu^ ^ f ^ jiRn sf^fir ar-r F^'T 5 ^ i i '=i 5n?ii>; 

ag^ta 5r^ 

1 5 I at%n Fagi^^iraaraH 'j^at atro i i ^ qftjFara ^rld'; 

16 <t^JTrg: I S^i^iafti ^iiai d^rfa^R: i Jimi^ Jia:- 

?r4«r%’ irat araaraTtfaa- 

17 ra ira a' I afe swiftWaM i i-tf ars? 

?Taara^Fr^: ^ 

18 ^ ^Tf^pTr-aT: I ^larfr i < 5 ^ ^ 5 ;^ 

'Warfni fast laarg isiig 

19 ar% 'a^ ^T?W3 t: i a^ia aa^aTafc???^ a^oi i v; 

?iaTrfa^<M<dd Franaaa- 

20 t JRra-'Wa^aiT ftaarSta 1 aPiff^oapacTif^ fa#i g^rnf'dii^RviRa- 

ata^fa 1 

21 55RPPT aa agr Rf^rfta^aH 1 gia^^tfcaafon ^^rr ai 352?^ ? 5 aRT#a 

g^T%aiai I 'ic 

22 aaidtawani^ aia satmara ^ga^Wcai 1 aara a *T^r3a:(^ aana 

5<jjf p3<Hi4ta I a ^ 

23 aanaatasia^^a l^raaR-. a4?a( waiiiRmav i i^ip5tta 

iaar^- 

24 ara: sif^i|gafaaRa% f^a 1 ’^<> %a dt^aaia ?re??T: mai; aian?- 

^ ^rar: 1 

25 aiftai; g^*fRsr?iiiaw^#^feteaa^r 1 ^'i 3 «r: 3 ^ ?aaa: g?a: 

^a: aa??- 

26 sfrfaiaa^ntara 1 aaai ^ra; ^Ra^rcaaara^ ^r^rt far^ 1 

27 ^aia^ar T^ca ai^aagar f^aa^ataat 1 ^niMaftaaiwi aaraaR 
^WTiavruaaf^ai 

28 ^ 55 T 5 |;^ I aaRTari^ aaraaii^ ataaaian^ a ai^- 

awi: I aiarf^ ^a^raa# 

29 ^paarTa p=ari9r i:r<iraaar ^aart ar=at 1 m 

aai^ JTf^aa- 
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30 I ^ H WfT 

I ^v, 

31 . aiWaJif^iRsys; qyir i 
^f^wl II ^-; 

32 I 7^ <sTtf^s!j^ i§rf^I I 
^P-)5t%^aff I 

BHAVNAGAR MUSEUM 

No. 41] Date missing [about 1381. 

In the collection of the Bhavanagar Museum a rubbing of a fragmentary 
inscription was found, a transcript of which is given below. Nothing is known 
of the whereabouts of the original stone from which the rubbing was taken. 
The fragment, as seen from the rubbing contains beautifully engraved letters 
and measures 11" by 6". 

The sixth and the twelfth lines of the fragment rexrord the name of a 
minister named Suda, who must evidently be the same as is mentioned in 
the inscription of v.s. 1437 published above. In the ninth line Hariraja and 
a king named Satyaraja ( mentioned. The latter is known 
from the previous inscription. In the seventh line Gaya is mentioned where 
Satyaraja had been on pilgrimage as we know from the twenty-fifth line of 
the previous inscription. The fragment elicits no further useful information. 

Text 

1 ... rPR 

2 ... Tt 

3 ... ^ 

4 5TIf^ ra^J5*r5fi: 1 ^ 

5 ... ^ 

6 ... 4 3Tn^' I W 

7 ... *raw>.^5r... 

8 ... 1 '1V ... 

9 ... "it 

10 ... #1 gfcTIPl I ? 

11 ... 3R ^ I VW4I 

12 ... 

13 ... 1 ■•’.o 

14 ... JRr 

16 ... iTPrsTT 

17 .... aifsnV. 

18 ... 5T%qr I ^ 


1. Read 5»T 
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BAPULA 

No. 42] v.s. 1440. [6-2-1384. 

In the village Badula in the Sutrapa^a mahal of the Junagadh state 
there is a well which contained the following inscription. The stone is at 
present preserved in the Watson Museum, Rajkot. The inscribed portion 
measures 12" X9". Its language is good Sanskrit. The poet is fond of puns. 

The object of the record is this — A Nagara, named Soma, begot from his 
wife Gahga, a son named Madhava. He was a minister of a king, whose 
name is not recorded. He begot from his wife Madanika, a son named 
Dhandhama, who was married to a lady named Kilhanadevi, daughter of 
another Nagara, named Jasakarna and his wife Lakshml. Jasakarna was in 
the employ of prince Sohi. From Kilhanadevi Dhandhama had two 
daughters named Hansu and Jansu who were both well versed in singing, 
dancing and playing at musical instruments, and who seemed as if they were 
Rambha and Menaka descended from heaven to the earth to worship Soma- 
natha. They caused to be dug a w^ell in the village Burgala at a cost of 
500 tankas on the 14th of magha in v.s. 1440. 

Text 

1 II (Ao II ^ II 

2 II I ii =1 

3 II 'iT I ag^rr?>2n i 

4 II fT [ ] q^FTI II H %55^'r^ 

1^ ^ 

5 II I I II ^ 

6 II I 

7 II JiF'tCT ii x 

8 II gra i Fiaiaf ^ 

9 II 11'-', F [ 5 arfeir rfiR-id i sigoftAftg 

ijTi vaTff 

10 II •• ‘ tfe ^raga: i 

11 II ii vs g 

12 II aa^ 'i'ij'ifo aa aiagia 'i'^ 

ftar: ( ar ) II 

RANAVAV 

jvJq 43] V.S. 1440 [10-10-1384. 

This inscription is incised on a Pdlia in the village Ranavav in the Por- 
bandar state. The inscribed portion measures 18"X20". 

It records the death, on Monday, the tenth of the bright half of 
Asvina in v.s. 1440, of Raula, son of Ra [ija] LakhS, in the time of R^a 
Bhapa, son of Siriiha, who had made the Turk bow down his head before 

1. Drop the Visarga. 2. 3T%^a. 
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him for his offence of killing Hafi Rayagaiia, but who bowed down his head 
before the gods, the preceptors, and the Brahmaiias. 

Text 

2 ^ ] 

3 — cmlm 

5 ^ g%^3T 3PTf 

6 T# ^ 

7 e ’if^ 

8 ^TTo 

9 §3 fTo fT3g WT ^ 

SOMANATHA PATAN 

No. 44) v.s. 1442. 11-7-1385. 

The subjoined inscription was originally found set up in the eastern i.c, 
the Triver>i gate of Somamuha Patana. It is now built up in a wall of the 
Vahivatdar Kacheri there. The record is neatly engraved and is in a gocxl 
condition. The engraved ix>rtion measures 1-4'' x 1-9". The record is of 
a high poetic value and is of much historical imix>rtance. 

It was once published on p. 252 of the Revised List of Antiguanan 
Remains in the Bombay Presidency. A detailed review of the same apr)eared 
in a Hindi monthly called “ Sdhitya ” of Calcutta in Vol. I, pt. 1 p. 279 ff. 
and in the Katrikd Vo. IV. p. 343 of the Nagari Pracariiii Sablici. 

The record oi^ens with an invocation to Brahma in the form of the Hnga 
of Some^. The next four verses describe the sacrcKl plaoi called Prabhasa. 
In the following verses is mentioned a Yadava king named Bhima who by 
his wife M&iikyadevl had a very virtuous daughter named Yamuna. The 
tenth verse mentions a king named Dharma/' bom in the Rii^trakuta family 
which was as much famous on the earth as the families of the sun and the 
moon. This Dharma married the princess \'amuna, mc^ntioncti above. She 
caused a well, a water trough etc., to be built on Saturday, the 8th of the 
dark half of A^agiha in v.s. 1442. 

In the margin of the beginning of the first three lines is made a note 
to the effect that the temple of Sangamesvara w'as built on the 13th day of 
the bright half of Jyeshfha in v.s. 1448 after which the inscription seems 
to have been engraved, 

1. This is an excellent esm to prove that the calailation of the Vikrarna 
Saitivat in Kathiawad was 

2. The reading is clearly Dharma ; but if it is a mistake for Bharma then he 
was the V'aja king mentioned in the Somanalha Patana inscription of H32 and 
in the Dhamlej inscription of 1437. For the Vajas were a section of Ri^trakutas. 
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The author of this inscription wrongly states in 1. 14 that the Ra§tro(}a 
i.e. the Ra§trakuta family is the third one distinct from the Solar and Lunar 
families. For in a number of inscriptions of the Ra§trakutas before v.s. 1000 
the R^trakuta family is said to be a section of the Yadu family and belong- 
ing to the Lunar race (See Nagari Pracarini Patrika Vol. IV, p. 348 ff). 
The king Bhima belonging to the Yadava family mentioned in the record 
probably belonged to the Jadeja family of Cutch, whose descendants are the 
present ruling family of Cutch. (See ibid p. 356). 

Text 

1 II tflo II II si«jTfr 

nrf II tiiir?!- 

2 ; ) II ^ m ll T ^IT 

II fidl- 

j II fd^r mra ii 

5 II ^ [1 0] ^ R H 

6 II R4 II ^ W II 

7 II 1 1 ^ 

8 II gr 11 ^51^ gw ^ 

9 II 11 "A Slit afeS'- ^ II 

^ ( <Tt ) ftirtF: ^ ^ 

10 II R ^^5 flW: II ^ ^ iraiTr-Ji 3d<i 

=gairn 11 

11 11 Sf agrll IT "T fefe: II ^ *1^1 ^031 R 

fqrJPir tlfft ¥f- 

12 II THh-flRTiHr n w't ^ 

55RI II i ^ 

13 UR Itui 551 RI ^ 

tratWRit ^ ^ Pv / N 

14 II pPh^ II A tIi afR^r % R«n f R«n m ( g ) 

r4r: II 

15 II RI R5RI 5RIR II 3° ^11^ RTlfe RRIRR- 

II fdl- 

16 II aieii^ r^tr TRii^r in =) Rf trrtrir rtiW 

Riftr^ R^- . , . ... 

17 II l^^tRRRaRT«3 II RRl a^'lE’^R^^^R f^Rlf^ II ^ 

18 11 T 3 Tigi 5 ^ 5 ^ ' 
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PHULAKA 

No. 45] v.s. 1443. [1386. a.d. 

The following inscription is engraved on a stone lying on the bank of a 
tank to the east of the village Phulka situated at a distance of eight miles 
to the west of Una in the Junagadh state. It measures 10'" X 12". 

It records the death in v.s. 1443 or Saka 1308 of the son of Masahani 
Lakhapa of the Paramara community during the victorious rule of Savagana, 
who must be identical with the king of the same name in another Phulka 
inscription of v.s. 1448 published below. 

Text 

1 I ^ 5IT- 

2 % 5RHJTR 

3 ^|c|4|UiR4- 

4 f??n- 

5 c5q*jrgcr... 

6 -II 

MESVAr^A 

No. 46] v.s. 1444. ill-12-1387. 

This inscription is on a palid standing to the south of the Deri to the 
east of Mesvaija. Above the inscribed portion which measures l'.3".'<r. 
are engraved the effigies of the sun and the moon and the §iva-lingas. 

It records the death on the amavasya day of the month of Magasar in 
v.s. 1444 of a Cavda warrior in a fight in the reign of Mokalasimha, who 
must be a king of the Cudasama family. 

Text 

1 

2 '4 

4 

5 

6 # =q^ =qr5^i 

7 fRfr ’TtSI hUT iira 

8 

KHORASA 

No. 47] v.s. 1445. [1-2-1389. 

This interesting inscription was originally obtained from the temple of 
the sun in Khorasa, an old village in the Chorwad mahal of the Junagadh 
state, twelve miles to the north-west of Somanatha Piatapa. It is at present 

1 There was a solar eclipse on this day. 
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lying in the temple of the Naganatha Mahadeva at Chorwad. The inscribed 
portion measures 1-5" X 1-2^". Though the inscriber has done his work 
very beautifully a number of grammatical mistakes have crept in the writing 
portion, which fortunately is excellently preserved. 

This inscription was formerly published in the Revised List of Antiqua- 
rian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, by Cousens on p. 250. 

The record opens with an invocation to the sun god. It then mentions 
that after Parasurama had destroyed the K§atriyas their women had from 
the Brahmana men a progeny which was (subsequently called Brahma- 
Ksatri). One of these families had for their progenitor the sage Mahkanaka 
(and hence was called Makvai>a family). It was considered one of the 
thirty-six K^atriya families. In the Rohela tribe of this Makv^ race a 
powerful king named Luniga was bom. He came to Saur^tra from Marvad. 
His son named Bhimasirhha received in giras the villages Panc^aka, Kali j a, 
and others. Bhimasirhha’s son Lavanyap^ died at K^ija leaving three sons 
named Lak$masmiha, Lakhanapal, and Laksa. Of these Lak§masimha was 
slain in battle at Junagadh. His son was Rajasimha who was a brave and 
gallant man. He was killed in battle at Bet Sankhoddhar. 

From the eleventh verse the description of a second royal family begins : 
In tile Vaghela family, which is one of the thirty-six Ksatriya families, and 
which was ruling at Karkarapuri (modem Kankroli) in Marvad a king named 
K$emaiiaja was bom. His son was Somabhrama. The latter had a son 
named Vira. Seeing the country wholly occupied by the Muhammadans 
Vlra left Marv^ad and came to Saunastra and took service with Khangara 
(who was evidently the Cudasama king of Junagadh). When Patshaha 
Muhammad had invaded and attacked Junagadh and the Gimar hill (Rai- 
vata Parvata), Vlraraja sent away Khangara on the shoulders of his brother’s 
son, Bhimadeva and himself gave his life in his defence. Vira had a daughter 
named Ratna, who was married to the king Rajasiinha of the Makvana family 
mentioned above. 

Rajasimha had four sons named Malla, Mattaraja, Muhja and Mohana. 
Mohana was slain while endeavouring to recover cows driven from Khorasa 
by robbers. Malla was then appointed to govern Khorasa by the prince 
§ivaraja. This Malla had a wife named Vimala, bom of a Paramara family, 
who was very devoted to him. Malla repaired the temple of the sun in 
Khorasa, which was formerly built by one of his predecessors. 

At the end of the inscription the names of the sons of Malla and of his 
brother Mattaraja are given, followed by the date of the record, viz. Monday, 
the fifth of the bright half of Pliagaiia of v.s. 1445. The composer of the 
record was Travacji Viaccha and the engraver Madhusudana Narayana, son 
of Saiha. The latter had also engraved the Dhamleja and Mahuva ins- 
criptions of v.s. 1437. 

The Patashaha Muhammad mentioned in the record was the Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlak, who invaded Gujarat and besieged and took Junagadh 
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and took Ra=^'Khangar (v.s. 1381-1407) prisoner and subdued the country. 
The king Sivaraja mentioned in the record was probably the same ^ivagana, 
the Vaja king mentioned in the Phulka inscription of 1443 and 1448, Chor- 
wad inscription of v.s. 1450 and in the Bhuvatimbi inscription of v.s. 1457. 

Text 

1 II I II t JRT: I rTPm 

5^ I ^ #T- 

2 snrlw 'T%^g ^ ’jfTt ^ i % ?3%ipT riirjririfTtfIrrrr 

*I^c1Tf«rrT5[5t€^- 

5 I T^5ir3iTT?i:: ruTJ l*{WqB: 

V H 5fr- 

6 7t m 5TfTR^l%M%JT 1 1 >. 

qgT5J5R?KTfe- 

7 ; ir( Kiii4Hfe? Ti 4fWrfw #fT. I sjiiio?i«TT^prJT!F?[fr^ 

I -- ft-iry^iT rTT^f 4- 

8 51: 5Rit^ ^ [ I ] g l^ qrg?: ^ jjRlfe ' J t ^- 

'i:jrSK I -s m- 

9 I oss-ufkg: [;] 55?,Tr i ^ 

10 ^ ’7^^r?lRT4m‘'’ I «. I 

11 3 1 'io ?m5nJ443'>TJTni;" 

12 'Jf; I ar<fPT3r[f6i n [fj] fi^i^rT3 

43% 3^ 41^4^1:'' 1 ^ '1 

13 41 4fr4%r 4 t i >4r%roTT3f 

^ ?Rwr3r^i^ ftr- 

1 4 -■srfsnrr^gir gq ciut i 'I' 4^43 t^r 4>^ g%3?qi3Ton%^- 

1. f%t4R 2. ?4rtimt3r4r3T 3. 4%: mtsri; 4. I.e. the Makwana family 
5. Rohila is a Rajput dan. 6. c44T: 7. tj^T: «. W- ‘J- Mm t 

10. RJRl 11. 12. i.e. the Shankodhar island near Dwarka 

13. ?I2f45Rim 14. 3f43 1=5. 16. 17. 

18. Represents the present Kankaroli village in Marvad. 
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15 ^ ^T’TtJTr rTc^rrir SRtI?: g?tcT: | 'i ^ XRT- 

16 TTJ^IiTfFT H'TITrff'^: 1 41 #T rT <:* l f ^ *Jra r|^ q T ^ - 

=ErK I 3>f ^ 

17 ^STcrR^Hni ^or^if 51 '4tSI^ 

>^13: g*n?t- 

18 5wri=T: I =i’A ?:r^r34t asq-fi^sin ?i5n%fp:qs5ginr3 
iTTr?:T3T^ ^ I g^r cT- 

19 ;iVf jf nfirf5r?ft;p5n<iri53'Ji® m 501 q; 1 i % 

tin 5m- 

20 2? 3^ s^rn^in: #^21 1 ncnrdffr ningijtrr sTrm 

TTSTW^Tmgfrr: 1 =1 sRrri^ 

2 1 in^minspqt fn5m:® yiRTWjrtllTt^: I ;zi^tr;iTJ^- 

1 <1 i ??:nr nn g- 

22 51 g5mTfefr TPTlmTm; firnswi^ fimg^5'5755frm 5^gmm n i 

23 n^i?5r^nnfn5fT5“ n 1 3'^ ngi^n f^n^si 

5?crl nr nnr’" 1 nni- 

24 gnnirrw 1 '<0 ^iRtn ni3>^ofiJiin3imr^^ i§i%rnn: t 5Ffi^ 

n^?5^%f[n?lnnT5:ri5 5fnii^i^® 1 5=1 

25 5t|c^ r;t5j 9® gn ^ mwi ^qr 5 tht ninr n| ?int, 

nis^nigtrinn'® nrar nf nitm^ gn mm ?55m 

2g • 3^5131: 1 3^3 I vsf'A qq'® gl^ ^ ntn msi 5]^ 

5n5fTgn trgg^qt5r!m; anmn nn-. gn g^m^^ 3^521^^ 1 

DHANDUSAR 

No. 48] v.s. 1445. [1-2-1389. 

The following imjxirtant inscription is found in a celebrated well called 
Hani vav in the village Dhandhusar under the Junagadh state, at a distance 
of nine miles north-west of Junagadh. It was very finely engraved but is 
now disfigured here and there. The inscribed portion measures 1-1" X 2-li". 

This inscription was once published on p. 245 of the Revised List of 
Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency. 

1. nltian: 2. gn 3. nn 4. The letter n seems to have been 

omitted before^ 5. ‘’ivrmn 6. The modern Khorasa. 7. 5^31^ 

8 . Drop the '4\ as it violates the metre. 9. mg3pgp5lig5q5r5^ -t tis,“l 

10. 5jr%o 11. gjmmo 12. 13. mfr 14. =315^5^3 

15. srf^ 16. 1^3551 17. ml 18 . 11515131 19. m 20. 951^ 

2i- 3im^ 22. gi^qi 23. 
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The record is in Sanskrit ix)etr>^ which is on the whole a good ont\ The 
poet named Trivadi §ri Rama seems to be a Nagara Brahmai.ia. The meaning 
of a few phrases in the record is not clear. The record opens with an in- 
vocation to the god Vispu as a Jalaysayin described in bt^autiful ixxTry. 
Then follows the genealogy of the Cudasama kings as fellows : 

There was a king named Khangar, whose son was named Jayasiriiha. 
After him Mahipati became the king and he was succcxxltxl by his youngc^r 
brother Mokaiasiriiha. He had defeated the army of the kings of Kaccha 
and Sindha at Bhumbhali ( Bhubritapalli ) i.e. nKxlern Ghumli. Under orders 
of the Muhammadan emperor he made Vamanasthali his capital. His 
minister was Gadadhara, whose* son was nanu*d Vaijyanatha, who though \vi 
was young bore the burden of the kingdom. His wife named HanI built 
at Dhandhusar a well on Monday, the 5th day of the bright half {>f Phal- 
guna of v.s. 1445. The date is expressed both by words and figurts. The 
composer of the prasasti was Traxiidi ^ri Rama and the imgraver N7ufi- 
yana. The latter is mentioned also in Nos. 39. 40 and 47. 

As regards Mokalasiriiha’s shifting his capital to \Timanasthali i.e. 
modem Vanthali ) and his fight with the Kaccha armies tlu' following is 
stated on p. 497 of the Kathiawad Gazetteer : Zafar Khan, afterwards Sultan 
Muzafar, exacted tribute from Mandalika II. after his ('xpedition in 1394 a.d. 
and previously to this he. agreeably to the orders of th(‘ Viceroy of Gujarat 
on behalf of Sultan Kiroz Tuglak, who placed a Thfuiadar at Junagadh, re- 
moved his capital from Junagadh to Vanthali and obeyed his sovc-nign’s 
orders. By this monarch's ordtT hf* marchc^d against (ihumli anrl subdued 
the chieftains on the coast. 

The narr>e of the king of Kachha who was f)y Mokal: -ifidia 

is not given but he was probably a Jadeja king. 

Text 

1 li if ? II ^ 

[ ^ ^ [ I ‘TS'i 

2 »T?T 5 !TfTr II ^ 

3 5ft?in: ^5T; I 3 [?;Trifr?5wm5Tn] 

6 3 I f^^rt [3^3 [ii^] fmV 


1. Jl5r?TRr 2. f-;r 2. 4. r\^: ‘i 
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7 Hg 3Tt JTg^tsgofr^ ^srrftimr' 

’fivr=n=jT^ [ ^ ( • ) ' ^ 

S ?-g?f5'?r I JjxFrr [^r] i%55 efgJT; i 

sr^^Wr 3rr5 w^^yath m\- 

9 ^ ng'mrT ( I ) ^ [ i ■:■ ] . . . w?f. . pl^i 

g [^] 

^i?if '^wf^q5^TVRm^nwr?5Ti^i!?- 

11 f«T: I ytrr5T?t5l2''^W^tWJTJTt 

12 3r { ^r'3T-??rfTrffiT-T2r^ i%^fi?T: i [g] g^sfeT 

4^r n » [^RT] %3^rKr-Rr-^- 

] 3 '5?’v?rg3TFfR^ I =^ gsr ?TR'[53TrqrTj^gid f%i7?:r i t ^ 

RTfRfJf [ iTt ?=q'Rr st-<7r7 ] 

1 4 ?;?Ts:i'3r-'?T4r i ^RnriiifH tvfi ^^rrf^Rrftgt <%t-fnci: i ^ 't. - 

TgjT^ir 3W^- 

! 5 . ^vm^k qrrfr i jt frifi ^rr ^ m ^ 7rfr i ^ 

10 'irsfif '^: I Jif^Rirgg^ ( ^ ) ? =ivir’A 

T^ifr [ I Tx ]. . .ii?nf?T'^K( fi^% 

17 -kjm: [ 1-0 a^rft^gc^t'JiT i ^ ( ^ ) t 

ggr sr (sri)! ^mR^rr i g (s)R g^g i Rl; i 

AVANIA 

No. 49] v.s. 1447. [9-2-1391. 

This inscription is engraved on a pdlid called Matrino palio at the village 
.-\vania. It measures r-4"xr-4". 

It records the death of a warrior whose name is illegible on Thursday, 
the fifth of the bright half of Phalguna in v.s. 1447 during the reign of 
the Sultan Nasiruddin, who is also mentioned in the Mangrol inscription of 
v.s. 1452. 

Text 

1 Rl g^ra; i vxvj 

2 ^ wg ['JT -.-.O §R Mi^- 

3 

4 srf^oft 

5 sgtriR 

6 s g%%g 

1. The meaning of this sentence is not clear. 

2. 5igg 3- ^ 4. gRiJptg 5. fi^gr 
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PHULKA 

No. 50] v.s. 1448. [26-11-1391. 

This inscription is copied from a pdfio standing on the bank of a big 
tank in the village Phulka in the Una malial of the Junagadh state. The 
inscribed portion measures II V 2 "' X lOl^'- 

The inscription states that Mas^aiii Lakha, son of Sajm ( or Saya) 
built a temple on the bank of the Phulka! tank in v.s. 1427 ( Saka 1292). 
Afterwards in the year 1448 on Sunday, on the new moon day of the month 
of Kartika he died when Savagana was the reigning king, and Arjunadeva 
Paramara was his minister. 

It is not known to what family king Savagana belongt'd. He seems to 
be identical with the king of the same name mentioned in the Phulka ins- 
cription of v.s. 1443, and in the Bhuvatimbi inscription of v.s. 1457 pub- 
lished below and was probably one of the Vaja kings of Somaiiatha Parana, 
who ruled over the coast line, called Nagher, from Madhavpur to Jafrabad. 
It can also be suggested that ^ivagana may be identical with the king 
Shivaraja mentioned in the Khorasa inscription of v.s. 1445 and the Chor- 
vad inscription of v.s. 1450. 

Text 

2 d m Trfd'T 

.3 

4 m 3TWFf 3Tir- 

5 qr^iTR ^ 

6 Tjqfff [ j- ] 

7 ^ qq Tjir- 

8 uT5TT% 

9 qqhmq mkm 

10 TT^T frr?t ^ 

1 1 [ in J 

BAGASRA (SIL) 

No. 51] v.s. 1448. (23-2-1392. 

This inscription is engraved on a yellowish pdlio standing in the western 
quarter of the village Bagasra (DhetJ) in the Junagadh state. It measures 
10" X 6" and is in a bad condition. 

The record refers to the reign of Mokalasiriiha iwidenlly of the Cud*t“ 
sama family and of the Pancakula headt^d by Pabti, and mentions that on 
Friday, the first of the bright half of I^llguna in v.s. 1148 a woman 
named Nayaki, mother of Patasi ? became a sati. 

Text 

1 u 'J\ ' II ^13 -'A: 
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3 II 

(I i ) ^i- 

5 II w4i 

6 II iiiR!...i^nTT=T... 

7 II 

CHORWAD 

No. 52 i v.s. 1450. [15-8-1393. 

This inscription is engraved on a pdlio lying in the Naganatha temple 
in Chorwad in the Junagadh state. It measures 15^''X13^2 

The object of the record is this — In the Cudasama family there was a 
brave man named Guhilottama. His son was Sura. (The name of Aura’s 
son is illegible). His grandson was named Pathaka. When Sivar^a at- 
tackt?d Chorwad PMhaka fought against him with 36 soldiers but fell in the 
battle on Friday, the 9th of the bright half of Bhadrapada in v.s. 1450, 
§aka 1316. His wife named Patasi thereupon became Sati. 

King Sivaraja in the inscription must be the same as that mentioned 
in the Khorasa inscription of v.s. 1445. The Cudasama family mentioned 
in the r^ord seems to be a minor branch of the royal family of Junagadh. 

Text 

1 II '-ff' II ^ ST'T ( ^ ) 

3 I ^ I [ ^ ] 

v7i4- 

4 I ^tc3TI^ jtw M 3wr 

3 I ^JTtcr? i ] ^jrrs^jp: g%: i 3 

7 3ns=^;Tq?ra'JT; i X ^ ' [ ^ ] 

8 ?52TI% 3^ i y 

Q ir«g ^r^r: i %rcr ( 'i ) ^f|- 

10 I ^ g:^T?fFi?fTmr?T Hc^lt 'TP'lg^TFI f I 3Tfq^ ^- 

11 ^ 35 ^ f% g f I ■; <F55c5f 551 35 5?%g5- 

12 5feW555I I f5W: ^5 55195: I 

13 ?5i>^5i^5?^5i5X5;p5 I 55r 55^ 

14 15-. \ t 5^ 

15 555 [ ] i'^ 5TR5T5T(5;) 55' % 555^ 55g 5 I 5251 ( 1 ) 

16 55: ( 5f ) 55: 5513^ 

1 7 ^3 [ nO {To be continued) 

1. 5>5 tT5f?55: 2. 3. 4. 5. 5?fl^ or 

%5... 51551151 551515: 



MISSING THE ESSENTIAL 


By 

Mrs. C. a. F. RHYS DAVIDS 

In my country, possibly in India also, one may without fear avow 
loyalty to a given creed, or profess detachment from any and all. One may 
be sufTiciently interreligious to discern true elements in one and all. But it 
is possible that this wider sympathy is not the result of discerning sornetiiing 
that is, I hold, essential about one and all world-religions at their birth. 
This is that, in their original form, in the inspired New Word they brought 
to man there and then, they taught him something alx)ut himself, that wc 
can. at all times, say was for him there and then a Mon\ 

If wc take the scriptures of those world-creeds as a uiiole, without setik- 
ing a distinctive message as given at the start, we may find, on the contrary, 
that they present us with, not a More, but a Less in man’s nature, life and 
destiny. And we, lacking time or will to make historic inquiry into their 
evolution, accept what wc read, at first or at second hand, as integral to their 
teaching, first and last. It, or any of it g^K's to constitute the teaching of 
the general name under which the religion is known. We thus get a false 
idea of what a given creed has slccxl for at its bc'ginning. W(^ read ^orriC 
formula to which institutional stiffening at this and that date has brought 
the given religion, and we say : * Tliat’s what Hinduism or Christianity or 
Buddhism teaches 

If we keep our ‘ it says so ’ to ourselves, harm, the harm of the lialf 
truth, the twisted truth is wrought, but it is as light S(‘t 'under a busher. 

It is when men who, knowing only the half-truths, the twisted truths, take 
them for the genuine New Word of the More in Man, become ‘ verts to a 
shrunken creed and publish propaganda ; further, it is when the philosophc.r 
and man of letters, saving trouble, accept thc'se propaganda results as fit to 
be cited as a genuine gospel, and not as the formulas of a degenerate church 
— it is then that the mischief infects, spreading like a canker. 

Philosopher and man of letters may rejoin : ‘ We arc^ not concerned 
to disentangle the original message from the institutional fonnulas. We refer 
to what our day calls the given -ism ’. This might pass did they refrain from 
citing scriptural passages as what the Founder said and taught ; might pass, 
did they just say : ‘ Moslems or Buddhists of to-day te^ch — ’ Were this 
so, I for one, shouldn’t worry. It is the hopeless want of discernment in their 
leterences that brings me grumbling to print 

1 am not presuming to bold a briel lot all brslorvc creeds. But \ \\im\ \n 
mv husband’s v^abe, spent \n be\p\ng \o mabe accessMe, printed te\\ 
and translation and comment, a a>ri>us of ancient scripture : the so-called 
Pali Canon and exegesis of Hinayana Buddhism. And the presernt fractional 
acquaintanaq on the part of propagandists and the general ri^ader fand 
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author), with the results of scholars' labours over some fifty years exposes 
Buddhism to peculiar and dangerous liabilities. Namely, the facile making 
of references places the maker of them at the mercy of (a) the half-knowledge 
of the propagandist, (b) the often misleading work of translators. He does 
not realize, does not know, that, unlike his own Western religious tradition. 
Buddhism lacks as yet anything that can worthily be called ‘ higher ' criti- 
cism, that is, historical criticism having regard to evolution in history and in 
j'fhilolog^e Much has been, is being, done in the latter line, but its results 
iiave not yet been applied to the history of Buddhist doctrine. And a little 
is bc'ing done along the former line. Rut the fact remains, that in the history 
of rtligion ( I put aside philosophy, as for Buddhism a very late comer and 
of merely scholastic importance), ‘Buddhism’ is a very neiv study, and 
should be referred to with as much caution as I, e.g., should use, were I 
citing from a text-book on magnetism. 

Reared in countries where the Christian tradition is dominant, we are, 
to some extent, aware, that not all which is here or there accepted as ortho- 
dox teaching or obst-rvance can be referred to its Founder. We should not 
cite the Pauline injunction about women being head-covered when “ praying 
or i)rop;hesying ”, or the emergence of Madonna-worship in the 4th century 
( rebuked *as lieresy ,) as the teaching uttered by Jesus. But when Buddhism, is 
cited, it is often analogous doctrines that are ascribed to its Founder, that most 
libelled of men. ‘ Higher criticism ’ is no easy study in Christianity, but it is 
far harder in Buddhism, wherein historic data are fewer, and where canonical 
compilation was longer in taking birth, and for centuries remained, oral only. 

Not realizing this, the citing speaker or writer is content to borrow un- 
critically from the output of the propagandist, who, working at second-hand, 
is at the mercy of the translator— translator who, as I have been recently 
suggesting,’ has better won the Italian punning title of traditorc, not traduttore 
only, than most. Were he who cites to consult the most recent results 
of sciiolarship (and so long as a Pali Text Society, now in its 58th year, 
still exists, guidance can easily be got), he might be relatively safe. But I 
have lately noticed citations from propagandists’ issues, and I find the re- 
sults somewhat disastrous. True, citation has also been made from, not 
pix'.paganda, but from the work of an expert. But the expert was a pro- 
fessor of a European literature, (not of Pali) and he, in the one posthu- 
mous venture now published, has shown, in translating, no historic discern- 
ment, but a misleading of him who cites. 

The citations referred to are in two notable books, which will not fail 
to make their mark on the thoughtful reader of our day. They are Lord 
Samuel’s Beliej md Action, and Mr, Aldous Huxley’s Ends and Means, 
In the former the many references to ‘ Buddhism ’ are not singled out as 
subiccts lot argument, and 1 might have passed by in silence, were they 
not in a notable book. In the latter, a monastic ‘teaching’, quoted as 


To Become or not to Becojne, London, 1937. 
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‘ Buddhism would seem to be used somewhat as a sheet anchor, and any 
misleading in result becomes for the genuine original message the worse 
libel. I pick out a few references in these works, taking the former first. 

I find it quoted as “ Buddhist doctrine ” that “ there is no misery like 
existence”, as from the anthology called Dharmtuipada. Reference here is 
made, not to the published texts (there are some dozen translations) but 
only to two propagandist works. Now as one of the dozen (and one of the 
more recent) translators, I have to confess that nowhere can I find any 
verse out of the 423 in this anthology which could rightly be thus translated. 
The nearest is 202 : which more accurately rendered would be 
There are no ills like unto body and mind. 

But to render these useful if limited instruments of the Man by the word 
‘ existence ’ is to go too far, even for the atheistic degeneracy that ate its way 
into early mediseval Buddhism. Buddhists do not like to be told, that man e 
consummation, which came to be called Nirvana, wherein body and mind 
would be no longer needed, was a non-existence. 

Again, reference is made to “ the Buddha having declared : ‘ I teach 
only one thing : suffering and emancipation from suffering”. . .a self-limiting 
which is, over against what are usually admitted to bt‘ his teachings, absurd, 
and which is a wrong translation to boot. When I introduced this saying 
to England in a Home University Manual 22 years ago,' I was careful to 

render it ; ‘‘Just this have I taught ” The particle era is, in early 

Pali, not the exclusive ‘ one only ’ ; it is n'lerely emphatic. But here the 
‘traitor’ translator came in : not the English Lord Chalmers who, failing 
to retain the emphatic Pali, WTote : ‘‘ have I consistently taught ”, but the 
Schopenhauerian German, K. Neumann, who wrote, ” Nur FMne‘s... ” But 
citation has been made from the uncritical propaganda only. 

Once more, on the subject of fatalism, I^ord Samuel has the very forcible 
judgment ; ” The mischief that this per\^erse and illogical creed has wrought 
to millions of men through thousands of years is beyond imagination.” In 
the main I agree ; man is a born striver, thanks be, but in fatalism he has 
taken upon himself the role suitable only for a Disposer, w^ho is alone fitly 
Fatalist. But then come the lightly swept-in cults, and we read, that Bud- 
dhism, considering “the world as something at bc^t worthless, urges spirit- 
ual detachment rather than effort for betterment, as the way of salvation.” 
(As if effort for betterment were not the ever recurring refrain of the very 
essence of original Buddhism !) And hints that the doctrine of Karma 
(action as result-bearing) has sometimes been interpreted as a form of fata- 
lism. Here no reference is given, but from what I know of the scriptures, 
the Buddhist doctrine of responsibility (or as they put it : the “not-being- 
freed-from”, i.e. from results of action), as true for life as a whole and not 
in this world only, contains no hint oj fatalism. The ix>st-mortem judge 
iS shown saying to the delinquent : ‘ These acts were not done for you by 

' This I rewrote with maturer views, in 1934 . 
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any one else ; they were done by you, yea, by you, and you must bear the 
consequences. You could have left them undone ; you were “ careless 

Here is no mere misery making up life ; here is opportunity again and 
again, yea, and in many lives. The central teaching of the Way shows 
that the long long Way leading through the many lives to the Peak 
the Beyond-That, the Supreme, the Goal, however reticent the 
Founder was in trying to word the not yet worthable. How eager with hope 
of this kind is a verse near to that which was misquoted : 

Let but desire be born for the ineffable ; 

let but the mind of him therewith surcharged be, 

from sense-desires unbound : — Upstreamer is he called. 

The man long absent from afar safely returned 
gives joy to kinsmen, friends and well-wishers, 

Thus also him, who worthy work has done and from 
this world to other gone, those worthy works receive 
and welcome, as kinsfolk a dear one (safe) returned. 

Here, if I err not, is that More in man’s life and destiny taught by the 
first men before ever their leader figured as ‘ Buddha ’. The monk-world, 
grown to preponderance, brought in a teaching of a Less in and for 
man, a shrivelled gospel, whicli I unruffled see called ‘ Buddhism ’, so only 
the ‘ Buddha ’, as, not a mythical god-let but a historical man, be in no wise 
dragged into it. 

The other writer, to whose references to ‘ Buddhism ’ I take exception, 
n^akes even more than does Lord Samuel of the monkish ideal of detach- 
ment, which he prefers to call non-attachment. He sees in this an “ ideal 
at the very heart of the teaching of the Buddha” (p. 5), matching it with 
another “Buddhist doctrine” that “desire is the source of illusion”. He 
also show^s curious readiness to accept propagandist statement, but he does 
consult one other source. This is a recent posthumous translation of the 
Dhammapada with Essay, written years ago by the late Irving Babbitt, omx 
professing French literature at Harvard. Now for me the ‘ Essay ’ is chiefly 
valuable for its saying, that “in its essence Buddhism is... a psychology of 
desire ”, and that “ knowledge in matters religious waits upon will.” This is 
for me fine and true, but the problem how to reconcile these statements with 
the damning utterance, that will or desire is the source of illusion does not 
seem to have struck the borrowing author. 

There is, it is true, a damning utterance about will or desire, occupying 
a strong place in the Pali Canon : — ^the second of the so-called Four Truths. 
But, whereas I have seen it cited as ‘source of illusion or of ignorance 
{maha), the formula has neither of these, but only ‘ iir (dukkha). And a 
word held derogatory is used for desire, namdy, thirst 

It is good to note one word of caution where Mr. Huxley comes riding 
so serenely on the twin mount of propagandist literature and a side-issue 
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published by a literaiy expert in French ; he does once write “ discourses 
attributed to the Buddha ’’ (p. 325), for which relief much thanks. But 
there is cheerful appreciation* as of a historic truth, that Buddhist teaching 
“ concentrates on meditation Quaint it is how this false notion of the 
much-prescribed Dhyana (Pali : jhana) has laid hold of the ‘ vert Dhyana 
was not meditation ; it was the making attention a tabula rasa for i>sychic 
communication. It was the later monk who converted this into menial 
hypnosis, or again, still later, into the practice of rosary and praying wheii. 

But where the caution I note breaks down is in that matter of “ non- 
attachment *’ as being for the Buddha ” a central ideal. Here is an utter 
ance neither true nor worthy concerning the Founder of a world -religion. 
It is essential, in the New Word brought to man by such a man, that it be 
a pe^itive message, a message telling of a More, not a Ltss, in man s nature , 
life, destiny. It is an even weaker word to tell man “ I>>n*t get attacluxi ! ’’ 
than it is to tell him “Get freed from 1 ' The will must lx‘ fed with somt 
thing positive, else^ only harm is wrougiit. Jesus showixl this well md tm!y 
with his ' emptied house ’ figure. Gotama too gave better fuKi than “ non- 
attachment 

For him whose central religious conception of hims<Jf and of man was. 
not recluse, actual or m spe, but ‘ wayfarer \ there is tfie middle way, not 
of loving his fellow or of disliking him, but of fellowship in wayfaring. 
Here we have a blend of the Gotama and Je^sus gosfxJs. Way-fcllow'ship 
will allow for the Good Samaritan. I wayman, tiiou way man : lei U' way 
fare together! Here is combined a healthy degrtt* of amicabk^ detachment, 
like that of tw’^o friendly pilgrims, distinct units, each with his own long past 
and long future, but just here and now within touch, in a common stride. 
The opportunity is here and now' ; the (ioal lits far ahead ; >ou and I march 
ing along, if w'e are willing wisely, in a More, a More whereby the Most tiiat 
is ineffable is ever benng lifted to a higher jmver. till the day and hour, 
maybe very different for each, w'hen will come consummation. 

And it is a new message about this More, and not a teaching about life 
as a less or man as a less, that e*ach Heii>er of men has beiii movitl to bring 
to birth. Ever>^ worId*crecd has this More, and let us set? to it, that wt? cite 
that word of the More and no longer busy our^eJvtt^ about the later, the 
degenerate Less, whereby we miss the really Essential in the great world* 
gospels. 

How does not Buddhism, how especially does not the original New Word 

in it, need to say with Marcchal Villars to his king : defend me from 

my friends ! Or with G. Canning’s, Netv Morality : Save, save, oh sav«? 
me from the candid friend ! For it is largely its wouId-bc? friOTds who hand 
over mistranslations and other misrepresentations of it for the alien reader 
and writer to use with an unsympathetic will. To use, I must add, with an 
incurious, uncritical carelessness, such as we should not find in references 
made to the literature of any other fidd of history. 



REPETITION IN PRAKRIT SYNTAX 

By 

A. M. GHAT AGE. 

The device of repeating a word or a grammatical form in close succession 
to express an idea of greater emotional intensity or one of frequent occurrence 
is used in nearly all the languages and is a survival of the early devices used 
by the sixraker. Whenever the emotional colouring of the individual’s experi- 
cnc<' is strong enough, it finds expression in language by this device of repeat- 
ing the word expressing the idea. Even though it is, in this manner, pri- 
marily a means of giving expression to one's emotions, in course of time it 
came to acquire some intellectual meaning as well, such as the ideas of 
totality and continuity. 

The reixdition of forms pertains to nearly all the grammatical cate- 
gories, to words of all kinds and in few cases even to parts of words. Thus 
w'e find substantives, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, pronouns and others repeat- 
ed to express different ideas connected with them. 

Historical grammar regards Interjections and forms of Imperative 
to be ixThaps the oldest elements of the language. Naturally this device 
of reiietition which is intimately connected with the early beginnings of a 
language finds greater scope with them. Nearly all the interjections are used 
with a repetition, while forms of the imperative of the second and the third 
person usually express some kind of command and concession, ideas which 
arc often required to be stated with emphasis and this is accomplished by re- 
peating the words. AMg : hanta hanta bahave kcmdithsul Ay. I. 9. 1. 5. 

■' UKik hear. Look hear, so cried many ireople,” JM : aiwo avvo tti vdha- 
ranli kasanti sisd / Vas. 127. 16. •• They cry, Alas, Alas, and the pupils 
laugh." eha eha siggham dacchaha acchariy am / Yas. 134. 28. Come, do 
come quickly, see the wonder.’’ Sometimes when the expression is not very 
strong, the forms of the imperative are separated from each other, one of 
it standing at the beginning as a place of emphasis, and the other at the 
end of the sentence, which is the normal place of the verb. AMg : uppayahi 
khalu hko paumavarapondariya uppayahi / Sut. 11. 1. 6. “ Fly up, Oh you 

beautiful lotus, fly up.’’ gaccka nam tumani devdmppiya sdlddavim corapal- 
litii vHimpdhi 2 abhhaggasemm corasetidvaim jlvaggdham ginhdhi 2 mamath 
uvanchi / Vip. 75. “ Go. you beloved of the gods, to the camp of the thieves 
called Saladavi and plunder it, take hold of the chief of the thieves Abhag- 
gasena alive and bring him to me.” JM : iato tie bhaniyam ehi ehi tti / 
Vas. 53. 4. “ Then she said, come, come. ” td pahiya turiyaturiyam vaha 

vaha ullavcd kalakanthi \ Vaj. 651. “ Therefore, O traveller, proceed quickly, 
so says the cuckoo.” In all such cases we find the original meaning of this 
device, to give greater emphasis to the idea expressed, in its pure form and 
obviously there is no scope for any change in the meaning itsdf. 
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The remaining finite forms of the verb are not often repeated. The 
VERBAL DERIVATIVES, however, are repeated in order to give expression to 
different meanings, the idea of frequency being prominent. When the form 
refers to the same subject it serves to point out that the action is done by 
him repeatedly. P : puttho putt ha cahath tesam vydkmeyyahi / MN. I. 13. 
“ Being repeatedly asked I will explain to them.'’ AMg : kasappuhdrehm 
tdlemmm 2 kalunmk kdganimmhsaim khaventi / Vip. 63. “ Beating him re- 

peatedly, they make him eat his own flesh in a pitiable manner.’* chippaUlre- 
min vajjatnSnenam 2 / Vip. 68. '' While tlie trum{>ets were blown.” evam 

dubbuddhi kiccdnam vutto rutto pakuvvai / Das, IX. 2. 19. “ Thus a wicked 
pupil does when repeatedly asked by tlie teacher.” JM ; le ya bhayavanto 
panamanto panamanto aikkamai / Vas. 74. 14. ” Saluting those venerable 

sages r^)eatedly he goes forward.** 

The repetition of these forms also points out the fact that the action is 
not repeated but [)erformed continuously. It must, however, be admitUxl 
that the distinction between the continuous and the reptated action is mainly 
due to the primary" meaning of the verb and is not the direct result of the 
de\dce of rq)eating. When the meaning of the verb dexs not admit oi tiie 
idea of repeated {performance it naturally develops the idea of continuity. 
AMg: pagadhijjamane 2 uvdgae / Yip. 11. “He api)roadied dragging it 
continuously.’ tae mm $d miyddetn ... padijdgaramfml 2 liharai / Yip. 12. 

Then that queen Miy^a continued to keep awake.” iam kaHkmagadiyadi 
atmkaddhammu 2 tivagacchai i Vip. 16. ” She aipproaches dragging the 

wooden cart after her.” Sometimes the sense of totality is also expressed 
by repeating the verbal derivatives. P : laddham laddham vindseti / Sn. 106. 
he destroys all that he gets.” 

Slightly different meanings are found exi>resst^d by rcix.*titi()n of the 
verbal forms in the following illustrations. P ; so iathdgaie cakkhupatham 
vijahante vijahmite yeva pasmitiamano kdlam kalvd suttapabuddho viya deva~ 
lake ... 7 iibbatii / D\\. Co. I. 23. “While the Tatluigata was passing out 
of the sight, he, having died with a delighted mind, was born in the world 
of the gods, as if awakened after sleep.” imassa dassanatihdya dgaidgatd anto 
gehe sdpateyyam pmsissanii / T>\\. Co. I. 21. “All ihosc^ who come to w 
him will see the wealth inside the house.” A gerund when reixnttd may 
show^ an habitual action. P : so tato nikkhamitvd aranne gdyitvd gdyitvd mito 
ddTuni uddharmtiyd itthiyd gitasaddmh siilvd sore nimittam gmjhi /Dli. Cx). 
1. 12. “ Coming out from there he took as the object of his thcjught the 

voice of a woman having heard her sound of the singing, the woman who was 
collecting wood in the forest by singing.” JM : so talha jimiufn jimium 
ahijjai / U. TikS. foL 124. “ He studies by taking his meal thi»re.” 

In the Ardha-Magadhi prose, however, wc ofU*n fmd the number 2 used 
as a sign of repetition usually after the verbal forms and sometimes alter 
other words, tae mm sd miyddevi miydpuUassa ddragassa anmnagga^dym 
catdri putte savvdlmkdrmibhusie karei 2 bhagavaa gayamassu pdesu pd4ei 
2 ev(m vaydst/Yip. 14. “Tfxm that queen Miya adorned the four sons 
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bom after the child Miyaputta with all ornaments, placed them at the feet 
of the venerable Goyama and spoke thus.'' miyam devim dpucchcd 2 miyde 
devie gihdo padinikkhamcd 2 ntiyaggamam nayaram fnajjhamfnajjhena 7 h 
fiiggacchdi 2 jeneva satno^e bhcgavoni mahdvire teneva uvagacchai 2 same- 
na^^h bhagavam tnahdviram tikkhutto dydhinam paydhinam karei 2 vanidai 
nammhsai 2 evam vaydsi / Vip. 19. “ He takes leave of queen Miya, comes 
out of her house, comes out of the town of Miyaggama passing through the 
very centre, comes to the place where the venerable ascetic Mahavira was, 
salutes and bows him and says as follows." In the innumerable cases of this 
t3q)e the use of the figure 2 is not exactly the same as in the cases cited before. 
As shown by the meaning and the parallel passages the figure 2 does not 
here suggest the simple repetition of the verbal form after which it is placed 
but the gerund derived from the root after which it comes and points out the 
succession of acts thus enumerated. More accurately it should have been 
represented by the addition of the syllable tta after the figure in the text. 
This itself is a peculiar Prakrit idiom which requires explanation. 

Tviore frequent is the repetition of the nouns in their inflected forms. 
Here also the locative forms are the most frequent. The use of the locative 
to express , a i>articular point in place or in time is susceptible of repetition 
more than the meanings of other cases, and naturally repetition is favoured 
in this case. Ix)cative of time repeated : P : mdse mdse kusaggena bdlo 
bhunjetha b ho j c^iam / Dh. 70. “The fool may take meals on the tip of a 
Ku.^ grass month after month." jndse mdse sahassena yo yajetha satam 
samath / Dh. 106. “ Who performs sacrifice for hundred years by spending 

a thousand month after month." divase divase tl sattisatdm navanavd patey- 
yum kdyamhi / Th. 2. 473. “ Even if three times seven hundred spears were 
to fall on the body anew on each day." dharithsu dine dine / Mhvs. 5. 29. 
“ They brought day by day." addpesi dine dine / Mhvs. 5. 84. “ He caused to 
be giveji day by day." AMg : fndse mdse u jo bdlo kusaggena u bhunjae/\52 
44. “ The ignorant person who eats with the blade of the grass month after 
month." JM : tinneva ya kodio addhani ca dine dme ym rayandnam, pddei 
dhanayajakkho j Pau. 21. 16. “The demi-god Dhanaya showered three and 
half crores of jewels every day." The locative of place repeated : P : yojme yo- 
jmie dentu mahddmmh mahitalr / Mh\s. 5. 179. “ Let them give the great gift 
on the earth at every yojana," kule kule appatibaddhacitto/Sn. 65. “ With his 
mind unattached to all the families." AMg : miyaggdme nayare gehe gehe kdlu- 
fjiavadiyde vittim kappetndne viharai / Vip. 9. " In the town of Miyaggama 
he lived maintaining himself by pitiously begging from house to house." 
caccare caccare khandapa4ah0imh ugghosijjamdnofh / Vip. 37. “At every 
square he was being proclaimed with the beating of a small drum." pacchd 
jdyd gandssdmo bhikkkemdttd kule kule / U. 14. 26 “ Later on, O sons, 

we will wander by begging from family to family.” pm pm vmyanto sam- 
kappassa vasam goo / Das. IL 1. “ Disheartened at every step and under 
the influence of his desires." JM : thdne thdne jasani lahai / Vaj. 6. 82. 
“ He gets fame in many places." 
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Other case forms of nouns are also found repeated but not to the same 
extent. AMg : appege paliymitesim coro cow tti suvvaymK bandhanti bhik- 
khuyam bald / Sut. 1.3. 1. 15. '' Some ignorant persons bind a monk oi 

good vows on the border land by calling him a thief.” chafiam chanam parin- 
ndya logasmnam ca savvaso / Ay. 1. 2. 6. 5. “ At every moment knowing 
the view of the people from all sides.” Sometimes the two words are joined 
together in a compound so that the first word does not receive its proper 
grammatical inflection. P : anuvicarantdnayh maggdmagge kathd itdapddi ! 
DN. I. 235. ” While wandering there arose the conversation on the way.” 

AMg : urdldi manussagat bhogabhogai bhunjaindne vihari / Vip. 50. He 
lives enjoying the great human pleasures of different tyi^es.” pakkatrimiti 
discdisim / U. 27. 14. ” They go in different directions.” JM : domi vi 

kheydlasangarmhgm / Pau. 16. 80. Both of them with all their limbs full 
of exhaustion.” suhamsuhenam kdlmh gamei / Vas. 75. 28. ” He spends 

the time in happiness.” 

In one particular instance we find that the same noun is repeated but 
in two different grammatical forms both of which however, have the same 
meaning. JM : nayaram ciya pordna^h rdyapuram numa ndniejiarh / Pau. 
2. 8. The old town Rayapura by name.” saccamal twma ndmmam / Pau. 
19. 32. ” Saccamai by name.” jcmayassa mahddevi dsi videhi tti ndma 

ndmmam / Pau. 26. 2. ” The chief queen of king Janaya was Videhi by 

name.” arihasano name ndmefjam / Pau. 31. 23. “ Arihasapa by name.” 

sunando ndma ndmao dsi / Vas. 74. 24. ” Sunanda by name.” nutfidaro 

numa ndmenam / Vas. 75. 22. ” by name Mandara.” This usage can also 
be met with in the Ramayana. sikharam ndma ndmatah / I. 27. 10 ; nanda- 
nam ndma ndmatah / I. 27. 13 ; kesini ndma ndmatah / /. 38. 3. Mt^rical 
considerations and the desire to fill in the line may have been resi:x)nsible 
for this repetition but its presence in Vasudevahip(Ji would suggest that the 
close joining of the word ridma with the proper name as in jambundmo often 
occurring therein must have also helped to add the adverbial form ndmenoni 
or ndmao in addition to the word ndma. 

In this connection a peculiar idiom must be noted. Along with the 
usual phrase for expressing a continuous action from place to place, in which 
the first word is put in the ablative and the second in the accusative as 
the first is regarded as the starting point of the action while the second alone 
is thought to be the goal of the action, we often get phrases in which the 
word in the accusative is merely repeated. P : kdlam kdlam bhavd bhavam 
sakkdyasmim purakkhatd / Th. 2. 199. ” entangled in the view of believing in 
the permanent thing from time to time and from birth to birth.” ra((.ham 
rattham vicarissam sdvake vinayam puthuj Sn. 444. ” I will wander from 
kingdom to kingdom teaching the followers.” Such an idiom must be at 
the basis of the word gdnamganie in U. 17. 17. where it refers to a pupil 
who is in the habit of wandering from one gapa to another. Speaking gram- 
matically in these cases both the words are in the place of the object and 
the expression should therefore mean going to one place and then to another. 
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In the ultimate sense of both the idioms there is very little difference but 
while the first implies some kind of sequence the second is free 
from any such connotation. It should be further noted that the translation 
of a word when repeated as “ every ” is not very accurate. Often it 
leaves out the idea of succession implied in the original and adds the sense 
of totality which may not be always present in the original. Of the same 
imi>ort is the phrase in which the instrumental is used instead of the ablative 
of the first word which is followed by the same word in the accusative: P : 
tena hi bho imofh purisam dalhdya rajjuvd pacchabdhum gdlhabandhanam 
bandhitvd khuramundam karitvd kharassarena panavena rathiydya rathiyam 
singhdtakena singhafakam parinetvd. . ./ DN. 23. “then having bound strongly 
this person with strong ropes with his hands behind, having shaved him, 
and carrying him from road to road and from square to square with the 
beating of a drum of a shrill sound. . .” JM : eyassa pavarakittl geham gehena 
bhamai jiyaloe / Pau. 15. 66. His fame wanders from house to house in 
this living world.” A similar illustration can be found in the Ramayana in 
I. 1. 30. vanetia vanam gatvd nadlstlrtvd bahudakdh. This idiom is simply 
a recasting of the first by changing the ablative case into the instrumental 
as in course of time the two cases were often confused and mixed together. 
Some change in the meaning of this idiom can be seen in such an illustration 
as anubandhi paddpadam / Sn. 446. “ he followed him step by step” where the 
compound expression is clearly formed on the analogy of such expressions 
as : P : te mayani vicarissdrm gdnid gdmam nagd nagam / Sn. 180. We 
will wander from village to village and from mountain to mountain.” vmi- 
pdtcmi samdpamio gabbhd gabbham tamd tamom / Sn. 278. He fell down 
from one birth to another and from darkness to darkness.” 

A peculiar type of repetition of nouns is to be found in cases where 
we find the same word twice used but in two different syntactical relations, 
usually once as the subject and again as the predicate of the same sentence. 
This was already noted by the Sanskrit rhetoricians who gave it the name 
chekdnuprdsa. As : gadhd sd hoti piti piti dhammavijayasi/K. XIV. 13. 
“ That love is the deep love which pertains to the conquest of religion.” JM : 
taha vi hu hamso haniso kdo kdo cciya vardo / Vaj. 358. “ Even then the 

swan remains a swan and the crow a crow:” M : raikirmdnuggahiydi konti 
kamaldi kamalm / Vis. “ The lotuses become lotuses when touched by the 
rays of the sun.” 

Adjectiws are often repeated to point out the intensity of the quality 
expressed by them. P : khippam giram eraya vagguvaggum / Th. 1. 1270. 
“ Quickly put forth words which are very sweet.” paramam paramam it 
yodha hatvd akkhdti vibhajati idheva dhammam/Sn, 87. “ Whosoever, hav- 
ing Icnown it to be the highest religion preaches and explains it.” AMg ; 
mahayd mahayd saddenath ugghosemdnd / Vip. 32. “ Proclaiming with a very 
loud voice.” mahayd 2 saddenam . . . OTOsic/Vip. 43. “ He cried with a 

very loud voice.” ghodayapuccham va tassa mamsul kavilakavildi/lJpa, 94. 
” His moustaches were very tawny like the tail of a horse.” In the fre- 
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quent phrase mahmmaMliyde parisae of the AMg. canon we find the adjective 
repeated with the first word retaining its locative form as mahai correspond- 
ing to Sanskrit mahati which however, loses its inflectional value as can be 
seen from its being used with a feminine noun. 

Adjectives can also be repeated with a distributive sense. P : tma kho 
pma smtayena sambahuld abhinndtd abhinndtd brdhmaticmtahdsald inana- 
sdkate pativasanti/iyN. I. 235. “ At that time there lived in the village 

Manasakata many great Brahmins all of whom were well-versed.” paccaii 
tmuiino bhattam thokam thokam kule ktde/Th. 1. 248. “ The food for the 

monks is cooked in different families a little in each.” AMg : saehinto saehin- 
to gihehinto padinikkhamanti/V'ip, 23. ” They come out of their respective 

houses.” 

Slightly different meanings like that of totality or diversity can also be 
found expressed by the repetition of adjectives. AMg : bhaddagam bhadda- 
gam bJwccd vivannani virasam dhare/T>di^. V. 2.33. ” Having eaten all that 
is good he may bring the food which is colourless and tasteless.” P : eva~ 
TUpam vd evariipafh vd pdpath kammam akaramhd ti na jdndthaiy[R. I. 14. 
“ You do not know that you have done such and such an evil dcxd.” Some- 
times this repetition of the adjectives is concealed on account of the false 
etymology. AMg : thaviyam sofikaniatthde tarn ca hoi c aide ala m/DsiS. V. 2. 
33. “ It may be placed for crossing, and may be shaking ” where th(‘ word 

caldcala originally a repetition of the adjective cala was thought as a com- 
pound of cola and acala. 

The repetition of the adverbs is fairly frequent. They also show a 
variety of meanings expressed by this de\dce. As : esa cu kho mama anu- 
sathiyd dhamtndpekkhd dhammakdmathd cd suve suve va4hitd/T, I. 6. 
“ Now by my preaching of the law love for the law and the need of the law 
have increased in the respective fields.” P : Yance vinnu pasanisanti anuvicca 
suve suve/T>h. 229. ” That the wise praise him discriminately day by day.” 
vissavanto tato tato/Sn, 205, ” Flowing from those different places.” iccetam 
aitham bhagavd punappunam akkhdsi/Sxi. 251. ** Thus the Lord preached 
this meaning again and again.” tena kho pane samayena bhesiko nahdpito 
bhagavantam piUhito pitthito anubaddho hoti/DN. I. 226. ” At that time 

the barber Bhesika was following the Lord from behind.” anicedni gahakdni 
tattha tattha punappunam /Th. 1. 17. ” The houses are transitory and there 
again and again.” bhikkhave tadd mama puttena katakammam pacchato 
pacchato emubandhi/Dh. Co. I. 17. “O Monks, at that time the acts done 
by my son followed him from behind.” visum visum pure rajjam kamato 
anusdd$um/M\m, 2.11. ”They ruled in due order individually.” iahim 
tahim cetiydni akdresi/Mhvs. 5. 175. “he erected the Cetiyas in different 
places.” AMg : Mahabbalassa rmno abhikkhanam 2 kappdymh genhai/Yip. 
60. ”He often took taxes from king Mahabbala.” paydhi^mh harmio pu 
na puna vandai sakko/ U. 9. 59. ” Sakka saluted him often and often while 
circumambulating him.” neyduyath suyakkhdyant uvdydya samihie, bhujjo 
bhujjc duhdvdsam asuhattam tahd tahd/Sni. 1. 8. 11. ” Following the right 
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doctrines he exerts himself, as one becomes more and more the receptacle of 
misery so his bad thoughts increase.’' pdvdino pudho pudho kittayantd sa- 
yam sayam ditfhi karenti pdu/S\it. 2.6.11. “The upholders of the wrong 
faith explaining their different views maintain their own opinions.” onto onto 
puidehantardni pdsm/ Ay, 1. 2.5.5. “Inside and further inside he sees the 
rotten parts of the body.” saniyam mniyam paccosakkai/^Ji^. 101. “ He 

slowly recedes back.” JM : so paved abhiseyam uppajjai jattha jattha narof 
Pau. 32.78. “ The man wherever he is bom obtains coronation.” bhattuma^ 
ranadukkhiyd maniam ca soyamdm mdyd me sukkakothararukkho iva vcma- 
davena soynggind auto onto dajjhai/Ysis. 36.8. “ My mother troubled by the 
death of her husband and lamenting for me was burning inside and inside with 
the fire of grief like a tree with a hollow by the fire of forest conflagration.” 
ehi kunasu paikkhinam devaulassa niandam mandam parlti/Vas. 81.5. 

“ Come and go round the temple slowly.” suyanasamdgama vaggt niccam 
niccam suhavei/WdL], 655. “ Like the meeting with a good man fire gives 

pleasure constantly.” Ap. punu punu panavivi pancaguru/P,-pT. l.ll.L 
“ Having saluted the five teachers again, and again.” 

The NUMERALS are repeated in a distributive sense. As : pancasu pan- 
casu vasesu anusaydnam nikhamantu/D. III. 9. “ In each five years they 
will go orf a tour.” etdye ca athdye hakam dharhmate pancasu pancasu vase 
su nikhamayisdmi/D. 21. I. “For this purpose every five years I will send 
out.” P : duve duve putte janayi kale s«/Mhvs. 6.37. '‘She gave birth to 
sons two at a time.” JM : atthattha nddaydi ddre^ dare ya naccanti/Pan. 2. 
52. “ At every door were dancing groups of eight shows.” causu vi disdsu 

majjhe havanti cattdri cattdri/PsM. 2.52. “ In the middle of the four quart- 
ers there were four of them each.” P : saggakdyam agamam saHm sakim/ 
Th. 1. 259. “ I went to the heavens once in each.” 

The PRONOUNS are very often repeated to express the idea of totality. 
As : tasi iasi pakalanasi pujetaviya cu palapdsadd-tena term akdlam/K, XII. 
32. “ On occasions other religionists ought to be honoured in different ways.” 
athi cd hetha punam pmm lipite tasd tasd athasd madhuliyde yena jane tathd 
patipajethd/K. XIV. 21. “ Here it is written again and again on account of 
the sweetness of this and that subject so that men may follow them.” se 
tarn apahatd tarn tarn dharhmavadhi pdpovd/T, VI. 3. “ Giving up this and 
that they should develop their religion.” P ; ycrni yam padesam bhajati tat- 
tha tattheva pujilo/Dh. 303. “ In whatever place he goes he is honoured 

there.” Yena yena hi rrumnanti tato tarn hoti annathdfSn, 588. “ Whatever 
they think it becomes something otherwise.” te te dvikaTomi/Sn. 84. “ I will 
explain them all.” tmh tmh aharh dhlra tatheva manneJSn, 349. “I also 
think the same O courageous man.” vicariham tena tena Idbhasakkdraus- 
sukd/Th, 2.92. ” I wandered here and there desirous of profit and honour.” 
naggd pakinnakesl hath tena tern vicariham /Th, 2. 133. “Naked and with 
the hair let loose I wandered here and there.'" ubbdslyati so so ca yam yam 
gdmam upeti su/Mhvs. 6.22. “ Every village in which he goes is desert^.” 
AMg : jd jd vaceai rayani na sd padmiyatted/Xl, 14.24. “ Every night that 
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passes does not return.*’ td kdhisi bhdvath jd jd dacchasi ndrio/DSiS. 2. 
9. “ If you love every woman whom you chance to see.” tehi tehi uvdehim 
tarn tarn sampa4ivdyae/I>3.s, IX. 2.^0. He should carry all that out with 
ail means.” JM ; te te thdvehi vase/Pzu. 11. 102. ” Put all of them under 

control.” jd jd 4^ld lambed sd sd ta4atti fu^fm/Vaj. 124. ” Every 

branch which he holds breaks suddenly.” je je kulammi jdyd te te gay a 
kumbhaniddalam/Yei}. 201. "All those who are bom jn the family are 
capable of breaking the temples of the elephants.” 

The second person pronoun is repeated : AMg : tutnmh tumam ii amu- 
tiufmam savvaso tarn na vattaeJ?Mi. 1.9.27. ” To call thou is not elegant 

and so one should never spjeak it.” The reflexive pronoun is repeated with 
a distributive meaning. P : sekmh sakam ditthi paribbasdnd viggahya ndnd 
kusald vadanti/Sn. 878. ” Referring to their own views the cltwer ones ex- 

plain differently.” sakam sakath ditthimakamsu saccam /Sn. 882. ” They 
claim their own views to be tme,” AMg : evath anndniyd nmiay'n vayanid 
vi sayanisayatn/Sni, 1.1.2.16. "Thus the ignorant ones claiming that knowh 
edge is their own.” sayam saya$h pasamsantd garahmitd param /Sut. 

1.1.2.23. "Praising one’s own views and blaming those of others.” sae sae 
uvafthane siddhimeva na annahd / Sut. 1.1.3.14. " Liberation is ix>ssible in 

one’s own view and not otherwise.” The interrogative pronoun repeated : 
JM : kirn kith ti ullavantd uppaiyd nahayaloni turiyd/¥m\. 9. 73. ” They 

quickly flew in the sky crying * what is it. what is it ? ’. ” ke ke ime pant 
thd moHutya ghmesu g/iflr^uof/Vaj. 650. " Who are ihost^ who have stalled 

leaving behind their wives in the houses?” him pi kith pi cintattto/Ynj, 23 
" Thinking something.” 

Pronominal adjectives repeated : P : ettakarh vd dukkham nijjhitr 
nahi ettakmh vd dukkham nijjetabbam/yiN. 1.14. "This much misery n 
conquered and this much is yet to be conquered.” Paramam para mam ti 
yodha natvd / Sn. 87. " Who knows it to be the highest.” AMg : jakkhd utta^ 
rauUmd/U. 3.14. " The demi-gods, higher and higher.” sofksdramdvanna 

param param te veyanti bandhmiti ya dutmiydttt^Sut. 1.7.4. "Coming to life 
they bind more and more and suffer miseries.” samvoccharefmvi ya e game- 
gam bdnetm mdrer^ mahdgayam tu/Sixt. 2.6.52. " In a year having killed only 
one eleprfiant by the arrow.” sdydgdravie ege ege mdrakohof^/U. 27.9. 
"Some hanker after pleasures and others entertain anger for a long timt».” 
JM : tnd puiyaravi ahiyayaram pdvihaha poramparam dukkham/Pm. 26. 
74, "Do not suffer more and more misery again and again to a greater 
extent.” patteyam patteyam vakkhdram kittrdssdmifPm. 2. 54. " I will 

explain the r^iems individually.” 

Particles are repeated : P : evam evath vicarmlath pdpitna upagacchasi/ 
Th. 1. 1213. " O wicked one, you follow me while wandering in this manner.” 
AMg : jdvam jdvam ca t^can abhikkamei tdvam tdvojn ca tiatn mahmle tulae 
. . .seyamsi nidrim pa4hame purisajde/^Axt 2.12. " While he proceeded fur- 
ther the first man sank deep in the great water and mud.” JM : eso myrnm^^- 
hdvo mrm narm tdm purisdtsmk/Vnl 37, " This is the nature of good men 
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a repeated salutation to these men.” 

Parts of words are repeated to give an intensive meaning to the ex- 
pression. The first syllable of a verb is often repeated to give emphasis to 
the idea, and this must have been the origin of the reduplication. JM : e- 
ehi sava4ahutto majjha tumani nid cirdvehi/FdM. 8.173. “ Come in front 

of me, do not tarry.” dydrai mattagayam e-ehi maham sava^ahutto/ P bm. 8. 
218. He calls the intoxicated elephant to come to face him.” Ap : abbhat- 
thio si de-dehi tema/yidhp, 1.6.14. ” You are requested to give me.” Here 

also belong the innumerable cases of immitative words like JM : jagajagen- 
tasoh^/pB\x. 14.134. gumugumugmnunta/p3.\x. 2.40. where the first syllable 
is repeated and the grammatical inflections are added only to the last. 

Another type of repetition which survives in the modem languages is the 
one in which the present participle is repeated. Ap : rangantma ramanta- 
rammite ynonthau dhariu bhamantu ananie/W.^. 85.6.2. ” Taking delight 

and playfully, Ananta took the churning rod.” bhuvaibhumi kamantaka- 
ntmiaha/W^, 87.6.9. ” Going over the land of the king.” 

Finally we find whole sentences or long phrases are repeated to give 
emphasis. P : appei^a ndma siyd bhesike, appeva ndma siyd bhesike fi'/DN. 
1.226. “ It may be so Bhesike it may be so.” kaham ekaputtaka kaham 

ekaputlkd /i/Dh. Co. I. 23. ” How is it O my only son, how" is it ?” In 

the following case the idea is expressed with greater force by repeating the 
sentence and changing the order of words there. JM : jam ajja duhiyde gi- 
yam tarn vdiyam padujdind jam vdiyam padujdind tarn gmyam ajja duhi- 
yac/Vas. 132.8. ” What was sung by the daughter to-day the same was 

sounded by the clever man, and what was sounded by him the same was sung 
by the girl.” 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AMg. Ardha-M%adhi 
Ap. Apabhramsa 
As. Asoka's Inscriptions 
Ay. Acarahga 
D. Dhauli Rock Ekiicts 
Das. Dav^vaikalika 
Dh. Dhanimapada 

Dh. Co. Dhammapada Commmtary 
DN. Digha Nikaya 
Hp. Harivarhsa of Pu§padanta 
JM. Jain Mahara§tn 
K. Kalsi Rock Edicts 
M. Mahara§tri 

Mahp. Mahapur^a of Pu^padanta 
Mhvs. Mahavamsa 


MN. Majjhima Nikaya 
P. Pali 

Pau. Paumacariya 
P-pr. Paramatmapraka^ 

Sn. Suttanipata 
Sut. Sutrakrtanga 

T. Delhi-Topra Pillar edicts 
Th. 1. Thera Gatha 

Th. 2. Theri Gatha 

U. Uttaradhyayana 
Upa. Upasakadasah 
Vaj. Vajjalagga 

V as. V asudevahin<Ji 
Vip. Vipakasruta 
Vis. Vi§amabanalila 



CORRESPONDENCE 

INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS 
ALLAHABAD SESSION 

In 1935 was organised for the first time the All India Modern History Congress, 
with a view to bring together all workers in the field of the modern history of 
India. By the word ‘ modem ’ was meant the period of Indian History from 
1000 A. D. as by ' ancient ' was understood the period before, 1000 A. D. This was, 
of course, only a general and rough indication and adopted not with a view to 
ignore and split up the unity and continuity of Indian History but because there 
was the Oriental Conference already working mostly for the ancient period and 
further because some such limitation was thought necessary for the sake of con- 
venience as far as practical work was concerned. Besides, there was no agency to 
bring together workers in the field of this period here called ‘ modem 

The Poona Congress was organised in association with the Silver Jubilee of the 
Bharat Itihasa Samshodak Mandal of Poona, inaugurated by H. E. Lord Brabourne. 
It was presided over by Sir Shafa'at Ahmed Khan, Head of the History Depart- 
ment in the University of Allahabad, and was attended by individual scholars and 
representatives of many Universities, states, research associations and governments 
all over India. The gathering included delegates from Assam in the North to Anna* 
malai in the south and from Dacca in the East to Goa in the West. The programme 
included reading of papers, a historical Exhibition, lectures and entertainments. 
Some resolutions were also adopted, the most important of them dealing with the 
foundation of a permanent organisation to develop and perpetuate the aims and 
objects of the Congress. 

The Poona Congress w^as a unique success for a first gathering of the kind. 
The meeting there accepted the invitation to meet next at Allahabad in 1937. 
Owing, however, to the interv^ention of the Golden Jubilee of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity, the Congress had to be postponed to 1938. Already in the P(X)na session, it 
had been agreed to widen its scope by dropping tlie w^ord ‘ modern The organi- 
sation was hence named as the Indian History^ Congress and the second session was 
held in the premises of the Allahabad University from 6th to lOtli Oct. of 1938. 
The Congress secured Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar of Calcutta to preside over its deli- 
berations. The number of delegates and representatives this time had almost doubled 
that at Poona, and the number of p3apers read reached the figure 92. Tliey were 
divided into eight sections, each presided over by an eminent scholar. 


The following table will explain in itself : 


(0 

Sections 

Archaeology and Numis 

President 

Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, D. G. 

No. of 
patx^rs 


matics 

of Archaeology, India. 

. 10 

(2) 

Modem Indian History 

Dr. Balkrishna, (Kolhapur) 

16 

(3) 

Ancient Indian History 

R. B. Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 


(4) 

Marathi History 

(Madras) 

Prof. D. V. Potdar (Poona) 

. 19 
. 7 

(5) 

Sikh History 

Ivala Sitaram Kohali (Hoshiarpur) 

. 4 

(6) 

Early Mediaeval and Raj- 

Dr.Surendra Nath Sen (Calcutta) 

.. 16 

(7) 

put History 

Later Mediaeval and Sul- 

Prof. M, Habib (Aligarh) 

.. 10 

(8) 

tanat 

Moghul History 

Mr. Khosal 

.. 10 
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The sectional meetings were held in the halls of the History Department where- 
as the oi>ening and closing sessions were held in the spacious and beautiful Senate 
Hall and the Vizianagaram Hall respectively. A varied programme of lectures 
with lantern-slides was arranged for the general public which was largely attended, 
the Physics theatre sometimes proving too small to accommodate fully the expectant 
audie^nce. 

The Historical Exhibition included many sections. The beautiful specimens of 
ancient sculptures and particularly the terracotta exhibited a wealth of wonderful 
material for the reconstruction of the history of ancient India. The numismatic 
section included the splendid collection of gold coins by Babu Durgaprasad of 
Benares. The Governments of India, Baroda, Gwalior and other States exhibited 
many rare documents and manuscripts. The Maharajas of Benares and Rampur 
State had sent some very illuminated manuscripts. Under the care of Rai Krishna 
Das of Benares was exhibited a select collection of Indian Paintings gathered from 
various sources. This collection contained specimens of Rajput, Pahari, Kangra, 
Moghul and other schools, some of which were indeed very rare and exquisitely 
beautiful. A special section was dev^oted by me to an exhibition of original Marathi 
Modi and Persian documents which included autograph letters of Nana Farnavis, 
Shivaji Vithal, Naro Appaji, Sakharam Bapoo, Sonoji Bhonsle, Raghunathrao Peshwa, 
the poet Moropant, Khanderao Ganpatrao Gaekwad. Parashurampant Pratinidhi and 
many others. Nine old Adilshahi firmans were also shown. There were in the 
t\)llectian also specimens of Bakhars, Mahanubhav pothis, and some Sanskrit, 
Marathi, Kanarese and Gujarati Mss, a few being about 400 or 500 years old. The 
four modds of the ancient colours of Bhor State added a peculiar charm to the sec- 
tion. The Exhibition was opened by the Hon^ble Mr. Sampurnanand, Minister for 
Education, U.P., who delivered a thoughtful speech after Rai Bahadur Brajmohan 
V'yas had given a lucid account of exhibits in the various sections. 

The report of the Poona Congress which was published on the eve of the 
Allahabad Session, was duly presented to the Members at Allahabad and adopted. 
The Constitution Committee appointed at Poona met at Allahabad, Sir Shafa'at 
presiding, and discussed the draft constitution submitted for its consideration. It 
was decided for the present to have a very simple constitution and to go ahead 
again with a working committee, leaving the fashioning of a more elaborate machinery 
to the next meeting. After some discussion, the meeting agreed to adopt the simple 
frame-work of a working constitution and left the further shaping of the constitu- 
tion to the next session. Both Dr. Bhandarkar and Sir Shafa at were keen on the 
question of the preparation of a New History of India written mainly from the 
Indian view-point. In recent years the feeling in favour of such a project is no 
doubt growing in volume. Yet it was thought discreet to proceed cautiously in the 
matter. A representative Committee was, therefore, appointed to go into the question 
of the feasibility of such a project and to report to the next meeting. The Com- 
mittee may even evolve a project in out-line if it feels optimistic about success. 
Resolutions endorsing the Peace-Pact of Dr. Roerich and urging for greater facilities 
to scholars in archives were also adopted. Dr. Tarachand, Khan Bahadur Azil-ul- 
Haque, Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee, Prof. D. V. Potdar, Prof. Sharma (Lahore), 
Dr. Tripathi, Dr. Balkrishna, D. B. Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Dr. Sen and 
others took part in the discussions and made speeches in the meeting. The next 
session was invited by Khan Bahadur AzU-uI-Haque, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University to meet in that great city, as desired by the University Syndicate. This 
invitation was enthusiastically received by all the delegates as it meant that the 
Indian History Congress had now secured a firm hold over the minds of schotos 
of Indian history and that its status as the representative body to speak in their 
name had been an asserted fact. No longer could the Congress be dended ^ a 
• Tamasha ’ as some of its detractors were pleased to describe it to satisfy themselves. 
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At Poona the Congress received the sympathy of the Bombay University, at Allaha- 
bad we marched one step forward and met actually in the;ii)remises of the Allahabad 
University with the backing of that body, though somewhat noii-afhcial, and at 
Calcutta we were asked to meet under the official invitation of that august body — 
the Calcutta University ! Thus have we progressed by slow thou^ sure stages 
and it is now hoped that the Indian History Congress will soon come in line with 
its elder sisters, the Indian Philosophical and the Indian Science Congress organisa- 
tions, so that historians in India can henceforward speak with one voice in its 
name ! The few^ waverers who have stood out so far will now be well-advised to 
give up hesitating and join hands with their comradc^s ! 

The session at Allahabad was a complete success. The sectional meetings were 
largely attended and simultaneous sittings of some sections, though they deprived many 
ardent listeners from taking full advantage of the scholarly papers read there, enabled 
a fuller discussion on the papers ; the lectures were inspiring and informative, the 
Exhibition representative, full, varied and attractive. At-Homes added to tlie pleasure 
and comfort of the company, the Excursions, official and non-official, established live 
contact with the dead past, all these combined with the touch of sanctity of an 
occasional dip in the Sacred TrivenI, left an indelible impressit^ on the minds of 
those assembled at Allahabad. 

The Allahabad Reception Committee, and partiailarly the Maharaja of Benares 
who inaugurated the Session. Sir Digby Drake Brockmann. the Chairman. Sir 
Shafa’at, the General Secretary, and Drs. Bisheshwar Prasap and Ban sari Prasad 
Saksena. the Asst. Secretaries and their collaborators. Rai Bahadur Vyas. the 
organiser of the Exhibition, and the enthusiastic band of volunteers, deserve our 
warmest thanks for their most excellent arrangements for the success of the 
Congress. 


Poona, 

25 - 12 - 38 , 


D. V. POTD.%R. 



MISCELLANEA 

MR. CHATURVEDI ON PANINI AND THE RKPRATIsAKHYA 


Mr. S. P. Chaturvedi has honoured me by learnedly criticising my two articles 
{IHQ VoL X, pp. 665-670; 1C. Vol. IV, pp. 387-99) on Panini in New Indian 
Antiquary y Vol. I, pp. 450-459, and I hasten to return the compliment. It is per- 
haps still too early for me to make another pronouncement on the subject, for 
Thieme has not yet replied at all, and Prof. Chattopadhyaya has so far only 
promised a reply. Prof. Louis Renou has informed me that he too has prepare'd 
an article on the problem raised in my two previous articles, but that too has not 
yet been published. In the present ^ort note I shall therefore confine myself only 
to explaining why in spite of Mr. Chaturvedi’s able defence of the traditional inter- 
pretation of the Sutras in question I am unable to accept it. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Chaturvedi admits that noddttasvaritodayam (Pan. 
VII. 4. 67) is indeed! a verse-foot. But he adds; “a serious student of the 
dhvuy] knows very well that this so-called unmistakable metrical rhythm can be 
traced in many other Sutras of P.” Yet, I may point out perhaps that although 
this is one of the most discussed Sutras of Panini which engaged the special attention 
of C^OLDSTUCKER, Weber and Liebich, none before me had detected this metrical 
rhythm. Goldstucker concluded from the use of the term udaya in this sutra 
that the lirt of writing was known in ancient India, and millions lost their hearts to 
him. Weber and Liebich, unconscious of the metrical rhythm of this sutra, 
thought that the use of the term udaya in Panini was in itself an argument for his 
posteriority to the Prati^khya. Yet when I argued that the metrical rhythm, plus 
the term udaya. plus the anomalous grammatical construction, which is admitted also 
by Mr. Chaturvedi, might together constitute positive proof to the same effect, I 
w^s rewarded merely with scepticism. Attributes are the constituents of substance, 
and concurrent possibilities constitute proof : I was but following this principle o 
logic when I concluded that Panini was indebted to the Rkpratisakhya for his last 
Sutra but one. Mr. Chaturvedi is at pains to show that the verse-foot nodattasvan- 
todayam occurs only twice in the Pratisakhya, but what he fails to recognise, and 
what I pointed out in both my previous articles, is that it is used in exactly the 
same .sense and context in Panini and the Prati^khya. Does it not, to some extent 
at least make up for its rarity of occurrence? I do not understand how niy con- 
clusion becomes “ still more implausible when we remember that tos metrical fine 
is not the monopoly of the R.P. only, but occurs in the V a; f ^ 

Are we not all agreed that if any Prati^khya can be proved to be pre-Paniman ^ 
is only the Rkpratisakhya? How can the occurrence of the 

Vaj. Prat, influence our considerations of the relation between Panim and the Rk- 

the Pragrhya-sutras. Mr. Chaturvedi like Thieme and Prof. Chatto 
PADHYAYA tasists that the word anuria in Pan. 1 1. 16 signifies everything but the 
I t.™ tried to thov, that It ri.. P-'l-PSt''* 

nSwng else I have also pointed out that in the only passage-as I now see from 
the Pwna index of the Mahabha?ya-v!htte Patanjali uses this 
dsely the Padapatha. I have shown that the counter-example in the Kasika is t^en 
from the SamhUa-teKt of the Aitareya Biahm^a which ^nfirms ^ 

‘ amr^a ' signifies only the Padapatha. I may add that m Rkprat._ I. 58 ^ 

precisely the indicatory iti of the Padapatha has been called amrsa . 

LtiSakhya I. 81 (amantritarn cetavanSr$e) which is but the j; 

16 the word ‘anar^a’ has again been used in this same sense. In the older litera 
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ture at least there is nothing to show that 'andr$a ’ (either noun or adjective) signified 
anything but the Padapatha. Uvata (on I. 58) too like the authors of the Kasika, 
explains “ andr^dd itikarandt ” by “ avaidikdd itikara^dt ", but the examples and 
the only counter-example given by him prove beyond every doubt that he had only 
the Padapatha in view. How’ can we then maintain, in face of such unanimous 
testimony, that PSiiini’s ‘ andrsa ' signifies everything but the Sarjihitd-text ? The 
onus lies with Mr. Chaturvedi now to prove that the word " andrsa " has anywhere 
been used to signify anything else than the Padapatha. He will have to accept my 
interpretation so long as he cannot do this. It is astonishing to see that he has 
quoted (p. 455) passages out of the Kasika and the Balamanorama, clearly stating 
that ‘ andrsa * means Padapatha, to prove that this word signifies the whole non- 
Vedic literature including the Padapatha ! Evidently it has never struck Mr. Cha- 
TURVEDi that Panini in using this specific term might have had some thing particular 
in view and not the non-Vedic language in general. Such is the hypnotism of tra- 
dition ! 

I am glad to see that Mr. Chaturvedi has not argued like Thikme that the 
mention of Sakalya in Pan, 1. 1. 16 would be redundant if ‘ andrsa ' means Pada- 
patha. I have shown above that his own attempt to prove that ‘ andrsa ’ means 
everything but the Saiphita-text is utterly furtile. I should therefore be justified in 
further dealing with this and the succeeding Sutra in starting with the assumption that 
‘ andrsa ’ in Panini, as in the Prati^khya, signifies only the Padapatha. 

To meet my argument that the specific case of iti following upon a vocative 
form in -o is of infinitesimal importance from Papini's point of view. Mr. Chatuk- 
VEDi blandly declares that “ it is not true that P/mini is silent as to the general pro- 
blem of the final -o before initial vowel" (p. 457), and thus, surely enough, comes 
to the conclusion that my difficulties are self-created. In his opinion there is there- 
fore no difference between the final -o in general and tliat of vex^atives so far as 
sandhi-contraction is concerned ! Evidently Mr. Chaturvedi has forgotten that 
the -<? in vocative regularly undergoes sandhi in the Rksaiphita but the partickrs in 
-o never do so. Thus Pmini in I. I, 15. declared these particles to be truly un- 
changeable, but in the following sutra he declared the vcx'atives to be pragrhya only 
in the Padapatha {andrse). This i.s fully in conformity with the state of thingvS 
in RV. But already Patanjali seems to have misunderstood Kinini, for his example? 
of I. 1. 15 are talcen from the Padapatha idho iti etc.) It has moreover to be 
remembered that when a final vowel is declared to be pragrhya the general assump- 
tion is that it is liable to sandhi ; thus Uvafa commenting on IJkprat. II, 74 dearly 
states : piagjhyalak^anatah prasle^e pidpte etc. Cases of real non-sandhi in the 
Sarphita have been dealt with by Papini in VI. 1 115 ff., but there he ustrs the 
word prakrtyd, not pragrhya. I ask Mr. Chaturvedi to consider all this and also 
to look up the literature on the Sandhi of vocative -o given in my previous article, 
and then say whether he is prepared to admit that Papini in I. 1. 16 refers only to 
the Padapatha or not. If he concedes this he will have further to admit, as I have 
shown before, that Panini’s direct source of information on this ,x)int could have 
been only the Rkprati^khya. It is not true that the cases of non-sandhi of the 
vocative -o are fully covered by Papini's sutras as Mr. Chaturvedi agnies (p. 457). 
I shall not take examples from the Rksaiphita in this connection, for I have explained 
before that metrical texts can prove nothing as to the amlractability or otherw'is^? 
of a final vowel. The symbolical iti of the Padapatha being equally misleading, we 
have to depend solely on the prose mantras. Therefore I referred to the Taittiriya 
Sarphita, where we find cases of sandhi and non-sandhi of this vocative -o side by 
side. Thus TS. I. 3. 14. 7 ; suna asi, but II. 5 12 5 : mtakrato *n«. Here the 
case of non-sandhi in suno asi has not been provided for by Papini, though the 
analogous case uro antarik^am (TS. I. 3. 8. 1.) has been (Pap. VI. 1. 117). Nor 
is the case pita d (TS. V. 7. 2. 4) covered by these sutras. Mr. Chaturvedi will 
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now realise, I hop>e, that Paijini actually saw much further than he had suspected, 
and yet it was not far enough. 

Mr. Chaturvedi rejects my suggestion regarding Pap. VI. I. 27 as too inge- 
nious. I take it as a complimeht, and I am not at all convinced by his arguments 
that the traditional interpretation of this sutra is correct. He argues that even when 
the last two words {hrasvos ca) are separated from the main sutra the particle 
ca would be equally redundant. I do not consider this objection to be reasonable. 
The particle ca would be redundant only when the whole is read as one sutra as in 
the present text, but when the last two words are separated it would serve the 
definite purpose of connecting the two parts and therefore would not be redundant. 
If Mr. Chaturvedi wishes to press this point seriously he will meet with difficulty 
elsewhere where Panini himself uses the particle ca at the end of a sutra to connect 
it with the preceding aphorism, — as, for instance, in VII. 2. 98. I was not oblivious 
of Pan. III. 4. Ill when I proposed this yogavibhaga, but I refuse to consider it 
as an analogous case, for cva, so far as I can see, is truly redundant here, though 
ca in hrasvas ca is absolutely necessary. Mr. Chaturvedi’s other objection is that 
the examples giv’cn by me of the non-sandhi arising out of this yogavibhaga are 
taken from the Taittirlya Samhita and not from the Rksamhita. But have I not 
repeatedly said that examples from the Rgveda are always inconclusive? It is 
strange to see that this argument would be urged againvSt ms. 

Let us now take up the uhah urn problem. I am rather mystified to see that 
Mr. Chatur\tdi has discussed only that side of the problem which may be turned into 
account to support his own theory, and completely ignored the rest. He does not 
even mention that Panini \s own sutra was uhah um, one and undivided, and that 
it was only Patanjali who broke it up into two. I have pointed out before that 
Patanjali was compelled to do this because he had taken ' Sdkalyasya in I. 1. 16 
to mean “ Sdkalyasya 7natcna ”, to the inevitable result of that monstrous v iti, which 
also Mr. Chaturvedi does not even mention. I do not see the utility of discussing 
the problem with Mr. Chaturvedi unless he is prepared to explain these anomalies. 
He makes the gratuitous remark that I had forgotten Pan. I. 1. 14 when discussing 
this sutra. In spite of his gentle admonition to revise my studies, I am as convinced 
as before that the invariable sandhi of u in aved v indra, for instance, is not covered 
by Panini, for Pan. VIII. 3 33 renders it optional. 

As for Mr. Chatur\t:di’s treatment of Pan I. 1. 19 I must confess that at 
first I could not at all understand what he intends to convey until I came across 
the illuminating sentence : “He should note that the written Samhita text does not 
join in Sandhi ‘ Gauri ’ and ‘ tanu ’ with the following vowels as it does in the other 
hundred cases” (p. 459). It is clear from this that in his opinion the forms gaun 
and tarm are entitled to special consideration as pragrhya, even though the iti which 
follows tliem in the Padapatha may be of no significance at all, simply because in 
the Sarphitia-text they do not join in Sandhi when Sandhi is possible there. This 
is simply preposterous. Eveiy^body knows that there are hundreds of final vowels 
in the Rksaiphita which do not join in Sandhi though it is possible, but are not 
on that account treated as pragrhya in the Padapatha, whereas the so-called 
pragrhyas (like dampaft etc.) are furnished with this iti in the Padapatha even 
thcrugh they actually combine in Sandhi in the Sarphita. Contraction or non- 
contraction in Saiphita has nothing to do with pragrhyatva. But the inalienable 
characteristic of every vow^el declared to be pragrhya is that it is followed by iti 
in the Padapatha. Hence the anuvrtti sdkalyasyetdv cmdr^e into Pan I. 1. 19 
is absolutely necessary. I am absolutely unmoved by the argument that Paninlyas 
like Mr. Chaturvedi do not accept this anuvrtti. For my chief purpose i^ to find 
out what was the true intention of Pairiini, and not to investigate how it was distorted 
by the Papinlyas. 

Calcutta, Batakrishna Ghosh 
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FLYING MECHANISM IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Flying mechanism was not altogether unknown to the Indians. The Samar an gana 
Sutradhdra speaks of two t>T>es of machines, heavy and light.^ The shape of the 
machines was like that of a Garuda bird. There was the sitting accommodation 
for the passengers inside the bird. A big bird was made of light wood with parts 
firmly fixed and fitted with two wings. The engine or apparatus {rasayantra) was 
inside the body and a pot of burning fire was kept underneath to heat mercury 
iparda) by the energ>^ of which {rasasaktyd) the machine was propelled. People 
used to fly in the sky even over long distances with the help of the two wings moved 
by wind and set to work by the application of energy produced from heated mercury 
in the small boiler inside the machine. In this way also a heavy wooden bird could 
move about in the sky like a celestial car. If the machine was of a heavy type, 
four pots full of mercury were placed inside the bird. The mercury w^as heated by 
the burning fire in the iron pot, with the result that it helped the bird to fly easily 
in the sky.- 

The machine was so skillfully made that it could fly out even through the window 
as we find in the Bodhirajakumdravatthu.^ The master builder with his wife and 
children sat inside the bird and flew' through the window' of the palace. The w'elh 
seasoned and sufficiently dry' timber was used to make the flying conv'eyances. 
Timbers of fig and such other trees were used. It was possible to conquer a 
city or a kingdom with the help of these machines. Fully armed with weapons, 
going in wooden conveyances tow'ards the Himalaya, a city was conquered and 
was named Katthavdhanamgara, and the king was named Katihavdhanardjd who 
ruled the kingdom righteously.^ 

Calcutta B. C. Law 


L Samardngana Sutradhara, Chap,, 31, Verses 95 & 97, 

2. Samatdngcma Sutradhdra, Chap. 31, Yantravidhdna, For other details, 
see “Flying Machines in Ancient India'' By Barua and Majumdar, Calcutta 
Review, I>^. 1933, pp, 287 foil. 

3. Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. Ill, pp. 134 foil 

4. Sutta Nipdta Commentary, Vol 11, pp. pp. 757 foil ; Dhammapada Com- 
ment ary, Vol in, p. IBS, 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


1 he proposed opening of the Deccan College in Poona as a fully equipped modern 
research and post-graduate institute specialising in Linguistics and History, heralded 
by H. E. Sir Roger Lumley in his opening address at the plenary session of the 
Historical Records Commission in December last, appears to be a move in the right 
direction. As indicated by H. E. the Governor of Bombay, the intention of the 
Government appe^ars to be the establishing of the two departments from June 1939 
as a nucleus for expansion of research on modern scientific lines to other fields. While 
research in History and Sociology is more or less well-known, the subject of Linguis- 
tics appears to be: somewhat in the back-ground in our national education. 

In this connection it is worth reproducing the following from Prof. Otto 
Jesperson’s Presidential Address at the inaugural session of the Fourth Linguistic 
Qmlerence held at Copenhagen in 1936 {Actes, pp. 26-27) : — “ It is a curious fact 
that tlioiigh language plays an important role in the life of the individual as well 
as of the nation, the science of language has had some difficulty in asserting its 
claim as the equal of other sciences. There is no recognised name for it in Englisli 
corrosiX)nding to French linguistiqui\ Italian glottologia, Danish sprogvidenskab oi 
German Sprach-ivissenschaft. English people generally say philology, comparative 
philology, and the man who studies it is called a philologist, which is rather 
confusing as the corresponding term in continental languages means something 
different what in English is generally covered by the terms scholar and scholarship. 
Most English people take a linguist to mean a man with a wide practical as distin- 
guished from a scientific knowledge of foreign lan^ages. There seems, however, 
to be a growing tendency to use linguist and linguistics in the same sense as on the 
continent, thus, for instance, in the Linguistic Society of America, which corresponds 
to tlie Philological Society of London, and I shall take the liberty of using the 
woids linguist and linguistics in this sense. 

“ Linguistics as the science of language in its widest sense-comprised in three 
French terms, parole langage, longue — has points of contact with many other 
branches of science : 

tlirough phonetics with physics and physiology, 

through tlie thoughts expressed in language with logic and psychology, 
through the linguistic communities with sociology, 
and thence also with anthropology and ethnology, 

further with history, especially with cultural history as expressed in the slogan 
Worter und Sachen,” and finally, 

through the spread of languages with geography, thus in the study of place-names 
and in the great lingustic atlases now published or in process of being published 
in many countries. 

“ We learn from all these sciences, but I think we may also maintain that 
the science of language is capable of throwing light on many problems in each 
of these sciences, so that there is a fruitful interaction between all these branches 
of human knowledge.’' 

Time was wffien India led the world in the science of language, and the honoured 
names of Papini, the Varttika-kara and Patanjali stand at the very head of the 
ancient or modern Linguists. The Prdtisdkhyas, with their minute and detailed obser- 
vations of linguistic data, provided a wonderful key which was only utilised in the 
proper manner by the scholars of Europe. The study of grammar and the science of 
language in Europe until the beginning of the last century was ridden with the half- 
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knowledge of an eclectic type, traditionally handed down from the Greek and Latin 
scholars ; it was with the “ discovery ” of Sanskrit and its likeness to Greek and Latin 
(and Celtic) by Sir William Jones, and the enlarging on this by Bopp and the 
Grimm brothers that the modem science of Linguistics was bom. The wonderfully 
accurate description of sounds given in the Pmtisakhyas supplied a tmely scientific 
foundation for the study of modem Phonetics : for of all languages Sanskrit alone 
preserved in its alphabetical arrangement the strict scientific classification of sounds 
according to their articulation. The analysis of the language by grammarians like 
Panini, who stands supreme in the field, provided the basis for a similar study of other 
Indo-European languages, and today we have a General Linguistics covering every 
phase of all articulated speech used by human beings throughout the world. But the 
land which gave birth to the science of grammar has lagged behind in its contributions 
to comparative grammar ; this is a subject which, we must admit, is a definite con- 
tribution of Europe to world-thought. India with her teeming millions speaking a 
variety of tongues is \firtually a linguist's paradise, for herein are spoken some of the 
members of the major linguistic families of the world. India is tnily a melting pot 
of varying cultures offering to the historian of culture and language material of first 
rate importance. It was at the instance of the International Congress of Orientalists 
that the Government of India organised a Linguistic Surv'ey of India under the direc- 
tion of Sir George A. Grierson ; that monumental work indicates briefly what India 
can and must do to regain her lead in the science of linguistics. It is not for us 
to dwoll here on the different aspects of the subject as applied to Indian or other 
conditions. The decision of the Bombay Government to start a Linguistics depart- 
ment as part of the research scheme embodied in the revival of the Deccan College 
appears to us at this juncture as an appropriate gesture, recognising the current need 
of the country for vscientific investigation in its different linguistic groups. 

So far India has alw^ays l(x>ked towards Europe for even a scientific study of 
her languages. The first scientific and linguistic grammar of Sanskrit has come to 
us from the late Prof. Jacob Wackernagel ; the first descriptive and critical gram- 
mars of Prakrit and Pali are respectively due to Pischel and Geiger : the first 
linguistic grammar of an Indian language is Jules Bloch’s Formation de la langue 
marathe. While we admit that the science of comparative grammar is a purely 
modem product, due to the great grammarians of Europe of the last century, there 
should be no reason why Indian scholars trained in these; methods should not contri- 
bute something fundamental in these directions. We w^elcome the contributions of 
our European brother scholars, but regret with them that India has not produced 
the type of w^ork which will further the cause of Linguistics to the extent that her 
opportunities, her genius and her greatness eminently qualify her. 

The main reason appears to be the lack of opportunities, absence of proper 
training or equipment, and above all of encouragement and sympathy from the 
learned bodies in the country. The Government of Bombay, therefore, deserves the 
thanks of all researchers in their bold move to organise and equip a department 
covering all aspects of the subject and meeting the latest requirements. The inherent 
genius of India, which produced in the ancient days linguistic giants like Papini and 
Patanjali, has been lying dormant for the last 2,000 years. With the unfolding of 
opportunities in these directions the Bombay Government's action is tantamount to 
putting back India prominently on the international map of Linguistics. We are fully 
confident that the age-old tradition of India qualifying her to the supreme position 
in this science will be maintained some day by a new Papini or Patanjali, culmi- 
nating in the opening of new fields of research and fundamental contributions to the 
science. W'e congratulate the new spirit of scientific awakening which has inspired 
the Government to encourage and sponsor such schemes for the national upliftment 
of the country. 
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The first bulletin of the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference which is to gather 
in Hyderabad in the Deccan under the august patronage of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam, announces the meeting of the conference in the third week of Decem- 
ber 1939. The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari, President of the Executive Council 
and Chancellor of the Osmania University is the Vice-Patron. The Hon’ble Nawab 
MAHDi Yar Jung Bahadur, Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania University and Political 
and Educational Member will be the Chairman of the Reception Committee : Prof. 
Qazi Mohamad Husain, Pro-Vice-Chancellor, is the Vice-Chairman of this Committee. 
The Conference will meet under the auspices of the Osmania University with Mr. 
Ghulam Yazdani, Director of the Aracheological Department, H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government, as the General President. 

The tentative list of the sections of the Conference is given as follows : 1. Aryan, 
Iranian and Indo- Aryan Studies ; 2. Vedic and Classical Sanskrit ; 3. Islamic Culture 
and Religion ; 4. Arabic, Persian and Turkish Studies ; 5. Philosophy and Religion ; 

6. History, Chronology and Geography ; 7. Archaeology, Epigraphy and Numismatics ; 

8. Anthropology and Mythology : 9. Fine Arts and Technical Sciences (including the 
Arts and Culture of the Deccan) ; TO. Philology and Indian Linguistics; 11. Modern 
Indian Languages : — Hindi. Telugii, Marathi, Kanarese, Tamil, Malayalam, etc. and 
12. Urdu. 

The programmes will include reading of papers by eminent scholars, discussions, 
symposium, lectures, social entertainments and state functions. Exhibitions of Fine 
Arts, rare manuscripts, historical documents and local antiquities will be organised 
by various institutions besides visits to places of historical and archaeological interest 
in and around Hyderabad, and particularly the world famous Ajanta and Ellora 
Caves. 

The membership fee of Rs. 10. entitles each member to participate in the sec- 
tional meetings, lectures and social functions and to a free copy of the published 
Proceedings of the Conference. The Local Secretary is Prof. M. Nizamuddin, Head 
of the Department of Persian and Fellow, Osmania University, and all correspondence 
concerning the Conference is to be addressed to him. 

We trust that with its great historical and cultural traditions the Hyderabad 
session of the All-India Oriental Conference will not only be an all-India one, but 
will also prove to be an international event. It would have been indeed a unique 
occasion if the Brussels Conference had been combined with the tenth session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference at Hyderabad this year. It is the hope of every 
Indian Orientalist that one session at least of the International Congress should be 
held in India. 

’J' * * * 

It is the policy of the Bombay Government to encourage research work in the 
regional languages. Lump provisions of Rs, 12,000 recurrent and Rs. 8,000 non-re- 
current hav^e been provided in the budget estimates for the year 1938-39 for the 
scheme of research work in Kannada Literature. The detailed scheme for the pur- 
pose has not yet been submitted by the Committee. The Committee has however 
submitted details regarding the utilisation of the lump provisions made in the current 
year’s budget on account of the scheme. On the basis of these details a scheme 
for the work to be undertaken during 1939-40 has been formulated. 

The Gujarat Vernacular RcvSearch Society has decided to organise a Post-Graduate 
Department (to be recognised by the Bombay University) for studies and research 
in (1) Gujarati, (2) Sansl.rit and Ancient Indian Culture and (3) Economics. The 
work of this Department will be undertaken by the Society with effect from the 
academic year 1939-40. As it is the policy of Government to encourage research 
work in ancient and regional languages, it is proposed to give a recurring grant-in-aid 
to the extent of Rs. 12, (XX) to the Society for this Post-Graduate Department on 
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condition that it is recognised by the University and the details of expenditure are 
approved by Government. 

****** If 

We note with satisfaction the progress of the Archaeological Department of the 
Baroda State under the able direction and guidance of Dr. Hirananda Sastri, M.A.. 
M.O.L., D. Litt, as evinced by tlieir report for 1936-37. The department carried out 
during the year under report conservation of old monuments at Dabhoi, Patan, Vasai, 
and Buradia. Among thcvse monuments we note the conserv^ation of the beautiful 
stepped well at Patan called ‘ Rani Vav ’ built by Udyamati, the queen of king 
Bhimdeo I (11th centurjO- The excavation work has also yielded fruitful results, 
among which mention may be made of 200 silver coins of Emperor Kumara C^upta I 
(ab(X 2 t 413 A.D.) found at Amreli and 40 new inscriptions (between the years 745 
and 1852 a.d.), one of which belongs to the reign of Sultan Ghiya Suddin Tughlak. 
Among the coins discovered and examined those of Rudrasena I and Riidrasc^na III 
are noteworthy. The inspection and listing of the monuments in the state carried 
on by the department is as important as it is commendable. We trust that Mr. 
A. S. Gadre who is now entrusted with this work will hav'c before long disawered 
the possibilities of new fields for exploration and research, which will require ct 
least for some years greater budget provision by the state authorities than the amount 
of Rs. 23,888 allotted by them during 1936-37. 

*♦♦*♦♦* 

The second Bulletin of the Czechoslovak Oriental Institute at Prague is publish- 
ed as a Supplement to the Archiv Orientalni (Vol. X, No. 3 for December 1938). 
It records the useful wwk of the Institute for the last ten years (1928-38) carried 
out under varying circumstances. Founded by the far-sighted President liberator 
T. G. Masaryk in 1928, the Institute has established whhin the short space of 10 
years a periodical of first rate importance, the Arhiv Orientalni, now' running its 
11th year, under the editorship of Prof. Hrozny, with its own Arabic, Syrian and 
hieroglyphic Hittite types ; it has built up its Library’, Monograph Stories, founded 
scholarsliips and arranged for lectures by foreign orientalists. In 1935 the Institute 
together with the Museum of Applied Arts arranged an exhibition of Chinest* Art 
under the patronage of the Minister of lilducation and the Chinese* charge d’affaire*^. 

The organiser and first President of the Oriental Institute, Dr, Rudolf Hotowets. 
resigned after occupying the chair for 10 years and having rendered great s^*p/ices in 
establishing and developing the Institute, with the obiect of retirement. Ills place 
as President now^ deserv'edly goes to Prof. Dr. B. Hrozny. Among the mcmibers of 
the Research Section are : Honorary 1, Member- I^atron 1, Fellow's 19, Active Members 
38 and Corresponding Members 60. 

For practical purposes of rest^arch the Institute is divided into several Societies : 
Chinese, Indian and Japanese. After some intermpted woik on the sinological side 
the Chinese Society w^as established in 1936 and the inauguration t(x>k place on the 
30th November. At the close of the year 1937 the ScK'iety had 41 members. The 
Indian Society was inaugurated on 4th May 1934, and the work of the following 
years was marked by lectures on a variety of Indian topics ; at the dose of 1937 
this Society had 54 merrisers. The activities of the Japanese Society were inaugu- 
rated (HI 8th March 1934. 

Besides the 10 volumes of Archiv Orientalni the Institute has already published 
5 volumes of Monographs of Archiv Orientalni and a few more are under prepara- 
tion. The honoured name of the late Prof. Winternitz is associated with the Indian 
department, and we are sure that the traditions created by him will now be carried 
on by Prof. Dr. V. Lesny, Prof. Dr. Otto Stein and Dr, O. Pertold. We wish 
the Institute a long life of research activities in spite of the recent political and other 
disturbances which must naturally (but unfortunately) have repercussions in this 
held also. 



LUIGIA NITTI-DOLCI 

31 JUILLET 1903—1 JANVIER 1939 


L’ann& 1939 s’est ouverte pour les indianistes de France sous le signe 
d’un deuil cruel ; la mort subite de Luigia Nitti-Dolci, emportfe par une 
embolic, foudroyante, le 1-cr Janvier, quinze jours apres la naissance de son 
deuxieme enfant. 


Luigia Nitti-Dolci, fille de M. Francesco Nitti, ancien President du 
Conseil de I’ltalie pre-fasciste, est nfe a Naples le 31 Juillet 1903. Cest la 
qu’elle a fait ses premieres etudes, au lycee d’abord, puis a I’Universite ou 
die a acquis une solide et riche connaissance des langues classiques et le gout 
des recherches philologiques. Peu apres I’avenement du regime fasciste, en 
1923, elle s’expatrie avec toute sa famille et, apres un court sejour en Suisse, 
vient s’installer a Paris. Entrw a I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes a la Sorbonne, 
elle ajoute a ses etudes precedentes la linguistique indo-europeenne et se con- 
sacre de plus en plus a I’indianisme ; Sylvain Lfevi, A. Foucher, Jules Bloch 
la comptent bientot parmi les plus brillantes de leurs eleves. Au bout de 
peu d’annees elle est invitee a participer avec le Professeur Louis Renou et 
Mme N. Stchoupak a I’daboration d'un Dictionnaire Sanskrit-Frangais. 


Vers I’epoque ou cet ouvrage parait, en 1932, ses maitres lui confient I’Mition 
d un manuscrit dont M. Sylvain Levi vient de recevoir du Nepal ia pnoto- 
graphie ; c’est une grammaire prakrite, jusque la inconnue, attribuee a Puru- 
Sottama. L’analyse et la critique de ce texte se developpent en une dude de 
vasU- envergure ; ce qui devait d’abord servir d’introduction a I’edition devient 
une oeuvre magistrale ; Les GtammaiTiens prdkrits ; le texte de Purusottama, 
public a part n’en est plus “ qu’une piece justificative Ces deux publica- 
t’lons dont on trouvera par aillcurs un compte-rendu ddailld— ont valu k 
Luigia Nitti-Dolci le grade de Docteur d-lettres qui lui fut ddreme, avec la 
mention la plus haute, le 30 Juin 1938. Dans une plaquette publiee en souve- 
nir de Luigia Nitti-Dolci par I’lnstitut de Civilisation Indienne de lUniver- 
site de Paris (Fevrier 1939). MM. L. Renou et Jules Bloch ont fait ressortir 
la haute valeur scientifique de I’auteur et I’importance de sa grande ihese, 
devenue des a prdent “ un des classiques de I’indianisme ’’.—opinion qur se 
trouve abondamment corroboree par de nombreuses lettres emanant des 
indianistes les plus reputes de divers pays. En meme temps que ^ 
thfees, Mme Nitti-Dolci preparait I’^ition de la Premiere Sakha du ^ 
kalf>atam de Ramasarman, qui doit paraitre prochainement dans la B*h(^ 
th^ue de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes et dont elle a signe les demiers bon k 
tirer quelques jours avant sa mort. 


1 . 


A review of these two books will appear in the next issue of the NIA - 


S. M. K. 
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Mais Luigia NiTTi-DoLCi ne se contentait pas d’etre une savante de 
premier ordre ; en meme temps qu’a ses recherches philologiques. elle se con- 
sacrait inlassablement a Toeuvre d’assistance a ses compatriotes, comme elle 
exil^. Cette assistance elle la pratiquait sous les formes les plus variees ; 
quand il s’agissait d’etre efficacement secourable, aucune besogne, si humble 
qu’elle fut, ne iui semblait indigne d un effort et, dans tous les domaines, le 
moindre de ses actes etait emprunt des memes traits, inoubiiables a qui la 
connue : lucidite comprehensive de Tesprit. inepuisable generosite de coeur. 
simplicite sans nulle affectation, probite intellectuelle. courageusi' droiture,-- 
qualites qu elle appreciait par dessus tout chez les autres et dont, sans y pen- 
ser, elle nous donnait sans cesse Texemple. Elle fxjssedait, m’^krrit un de sc^s 
camarades d’etudes, le don particulier de se faire aimer ", et meme chez ses 
aines, Faffection qu’elle inspirait se teintait d’admiration, admiration |X)ur 
son oeuvre de savante, realis^^, dit M. Renou, " sous Fheun use conjonction 
du travail et du don ", pour FtVlat et Fhardiesse de son intc'lligence, pour la 
richesse de sa culture, et aussi pour sa vie meme, vie studieuse toute de cou- 
rage et de devouement, que ses camarades ne cesseront d’evcKjuer comme une 
legon de haute port^ morale. 

Paris. X A ni N E Stl h oi ■ pa k . 



Abharana 


By 

J. GONDA 

In the dictionaries the word abharana- is rendered by “ ornament, deco- 
ration ; Schmuck, Schmucksache From a quotation found in a commentary 
on the Sakuntala 4, st. 5, which runs as follows : sydd bhu^anarft tv dbharanatn 
catufdhd panklrtitatn dvedhyayfi bandhaniyam ca ksepyant dropyatn cva taty 
we learn that amcMig these “ ornaments ” various kinds of objects are reckoned : 
dvedhyam bhu^ananiy that means kundalddi “ear-rings etc.“, bandhaniyaniy 
ornaments that are to be tied (bound) " viz. kusumddikam, “ flowers and the 
like ”, k^epyaniy by which nupurddikam is meant, “ ankle-ornaments etc/', and, 
lastly, dropyafft bhusmiam which is explained by hdrddi “strings or garlands 
of pearls etc.” 

As for the etymology of the word, it is beyond doubt that it is to be 
connected with bharati “ to bear, carry, wear, keep etc/’. Now bharati being 
used in connection with valaya — “a bracelet” (Sakuntala st. 6, 6), with 
mala- ” a wreath, garland ” (Ram. 3, 46, 16), with vdsas- “ a garment, dress” 
(RV. 7, 77, 2) ; with kdrpdsikavastrayugam “a set of cotton garments” 
(Varaham, BS. 48, 72) etc., we might feel inclined to explain the strength 
of the preposition in the same way as e.g. in d-dadhdti or d-dhatte (cp. Manu 
11, 104 svayam vd sisnavrsandv utkrtyd-dhdya cdnjalau, “himself having cut 
off his. . .and having taken them in his joined hands” ; R^. 5, 33, 2 Urasy 
anjalim ddhdya “ having laid his joined hands on his head ”), or in d-ni (cp. 
Mbh. 3, 75, 25 parisvajydiikam dnayaty “clasped him in his arms”) and the 
like : it is a well known fact that the preposition d sometimes “ confers on 
the verbal form the value of the middle voice ”. And, in fact, some scholars 
have explained the meaning of the word in this way : “ that which is taken 
up or put on, viz. ornament,. . .trinkets”.^ 

On second thoughts, however, this explanation does not seem to be the 
correct one. 

In the oldest texts the verb d-bharati is found many a time, and here 
it does not mean “ to wear, to put on ”, but “ to bring In the Atharvaveda- 
samhita the verb is used to point out the idea of bringing. “ Whence brought 
he the hair, whence the sinew ? etc.”, kutalj. kesan. . .abharat ; “ who brought 
the colour in the body ? ”, ko asmin vart^am abharat, is asked in a mystic 
hymn on the constitution of man (11, 8, 12 ; 16 ; see also 11 ; 17 ; 10, 2) , 11, 
1, 15 we read ” bring these waters ”, apa a bharaitah ; often we see that heaven 
is brought ; 11, 5, 19 Indra by brahmacarya brought heaven for the gods ; cp. 
14 ; 4, 23, 6 ; 8, 9. 14 ; 10, 8, 21 ; 13, 2, 39. Compare also 9, 4, 10 ; 13, 1, 55 ; 

1. Rhys Davids-Stede, The Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary. s.v. 
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6, 11, 1. Besides, we hear that a cloud is “brought by rays”, that means 
“composed, produced by rays” : 13, 4 ; 9 (cp. sam-bhf-). Often the object 
of the verb is refreshment, a “good thing” etc. : 18, 4, 88 (RV. 5. 6, 4) 

“ Agni.. .bring thou food for thy praisers ” (ismn statrbhya a bhara ) ; cp. 18, 
1, 21 (5V. 10, 11, 4) ; 1, 6, 4 (cp. 19, 2, 2) “ weal for us be the waters which 
are brought in a vessel {kumbha ^bhrtdh) ” ; 3, 10, 7 “ O spoon, bring you to 
us is- and urj- ” ,* 6, 63, 4 “ Agni, bring thou to us good things ” (RV. 10, 191, 
1), sano vasuny d bhara, see also 4, 32, 3 ; 5, 7, 6 ; 4, 13, 5 ; 18, 3, 67. 

Then the verb is used in connection with words which denote things pos- 
sessing a magical power, such as lifegiving plants, medicinal herbs, shells. In 
a hymn to the plants (8, 7), for the restoration of health of a person, which 
is used (Kaul 26, 33 ; 40 Comm.) “ with a gilt and lacquered amulet (mani-) 
made of splinters of ten kinds of trees” (Keisava, ad Kaus. 26, 33-40), these 
plants are addressed in the following way : (8) agner ghdso apdrjfi garbho yd 
rohmti punarnavdh. . ,bhesajih santv dbhrtdh “...be they remedial when 
brought”. Now, these plants give life to men {purusajivanih, 4), they are 
powerful, they have strength and virya- and therewith they free the sick person 
from the yaksma (5), they take away the effect of poison and witchcraft, and 
therefore “they must come hither” (10) ; diseases and demons tremble at 
these plants, when they are brought {dbhrtdbhyah ; 14 f.) ; “so many all- 
remedial (herbs) I bring unto thee {a bhardmi tv dm abhi;^ 26). 6, 
137 is used in a remedial rite to fasten and increase the hair (see Kaus. 31, 28 
and Kesava) ; a kdctmdciphalammi- is to be bound on ; the first stanza 
says that the herb is brought (dbharat) from Asita’s house. 6, 52, 3 (to free 
a person from unseen demons etc. ) “ the life-giving plant of Kai^va . . . have I 
brought ”. The hymn 4, 10, in connection with a pearl-shell amulet, protects 
from evils and distress : (4) “this. .. shell, born in the sky, in the ocean, 
brought hither out of the river {sindhutas pary dbhjtah) is for us a life-pro- 
longing manih (amulet) ”. The commentary of Darila ad Kaus. 42, 23 says 
that AV. 2. 4 is used with a J angida-3m\i\et (mrmi-), which is to be bound 
on with a string of hemp (see also the commentary ad AV. 2, 4, 5), now this 
also is brought from the forest (5). See also 7, 45, 1. AV. 3, 24 is used 
(Kaus, 21, 1 ff.) to promote the prosperity of grain ; the herbs and the words 
of the person speaking are “rich in milk” (1), “accordingly I brings by 
thousands those that are rich in milk, and who make the grain much” (2). Also 
of magic, of power, magical power itself the verb is used. According to Kau^i- 
ka, AV. 8, 5 is used in a rite for general prosperity (Kaus. 19, 22) and in a rite 
against witchcraft (Kaus. 39, 7) ; the hymn accompanies the binding on of 
an amulet ; in stanza 9 the witchcrafts that are made by ourselves and those 
that are anyebhir dbhjtah, “brought by others” are exorcized. In 5, 31, 
which is a hymn to counteract magic, we read that “ he ” has brought it (the 
witchcraft) by what was not the road (10, apathend jabhdraindm) , and we 
send it forth {pra hiftmasi) by the road. See also 6, 125, 2 ; 10, 1, 19. AV. 


1. Here the Paipp. text has d hardmu 
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11, 5, 22 in a hymn which extols the brahmadarin, runs as followsj : tan sarvan 
brahma raksati brahmacariny abhrtam, “ all these brahman brought in the 
brahmacarin protects In a hymn to prolong the life of a person, 8, 2, the 
words asum\ ta ayuh punar a bhardmi (1) seem to be used to accompany the 
pouring of a stream of water on a person's hand or another act that, has the 
same blessing and protecting effect.^ 

So it is clear enough that in the Atharvaveda the word is used by prefer- 
ence in connection with words denoting magical power or a thing that pos- 
sesses such power etc. which is “ brought to " a person. Likewise it is used 
of the composing parts of the body, which are “ brought " to man, that means 
which will form part of him. “ To wear an amulet, however, is expressed by 
bharati : AV. 2, 4, 1 ; 8, 5, 12 ya bibhartimam manim; 19, 26, 1. 

Also in the Rgveda dbharati is met with many a time. I confine the 
quotations to these: in the literal sense “to bring (near)" the word is 
used e.g. RV. 10, 102, 10 ndsmai trnam nodakam d bharanti, see also 3, 29, 1. 
Very numerous are the cases, where a god, generally Indra or Agni, is request- 
ed to bring near a treasure, wealth, (e.g. 1, 12, ll sa ( = Agni) na stavdna d 
bhara, . .rayim vhavatlm isam), “refreshment" (5, 6, 18), “splendour" 
{dyumna- 5, 10, 1), “drink" ( pitu^, 8, 32, 8), “food" (cp. 10, 20, 10), 
“swiftness" {vdja- 1, 63, 9) ; the property of the enemies (2, 30, 10), cattle 
(3, 54, 15) ; superiority, power, strength {savas-y 6, 19, 6-8) ; bhdga- 2, 17, 7 ; 
brahma prajdvad “ an offspring granting brahma " 6, 16, 36, “ a collection of 
riches, properties" {sambharanarri vasundm 7, 25, 2). Now and then the 
verb is found without an object ; 3, 36, 9 (to Indra) d tu bhara ; 8, 33, 12 ; 
sometimes a god is the donee : 1, 4, 7 soma to Indra ; 2, 36, 5 ; 6, 16, 47. 

Consequently, we may conclude that in the Rgveda d-bhar- does not mean 
“ to wear ", but to “ bring near ", especially of things that are desired or that 
have a strengthening or invigorating power. The adjective dbharadvasti- 
means “bringing near property" (5, 79, 3, U§as). In later times the mean- 
ing of abhor ati remains the same. It is connected with sudam (Taitt. Br. 
1, 2, 1, 3), urjaffi (1, 2, 1, 2) ; satruyatdm bhojandni (2, 4, 1, 1), vasu (2), 
ray ah (4, 7), bhagam (2, 5, 4, 1). As for other shades of meaning in the 
Puranas I refer to the dictionaries. 

As for the substantive dbharana-y in Sanskrit literature it is clearly a syno- 
nym of the words alamkora- and bhusana-y whose semantical development I 
discussed elsewhere.^ See for instance the description of the adorning of 
Sakuntala : Kal. Sak. 4th anga : dharanoidarn ruvam, “ your beauty worthy 
of abharaiiani ", idam alatnh^aranam. “ here is a.”, st. 5 abhara^dni, a^uvajut- 
tabhu^ano aam janOy “we have never used bhu^andni,' dhroftavinioam — '' the 
employment of dbharanmi Just as many others which are usually rendered 
by “ ornaments " and which in fact often have that meaning, dbharana- is 

1. See Whitney-Lanman, Atharvaveda-Sanihitd, p. 476. 

2. See my papers ; The meaning of the word alarrikdra, New Indian Anti- 
quary, Thomas-Festschrift (1939) pp. 97-114 and the meaning of ved. bhu^atiy 
printed by Miessrs. Veenman & Sons, Wageningen, Netherl., 1939. 
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often to be translated by “ talisman, amulet ; frequently the articles meant 
are at once ‘‘ ornaments ” and “ amulets An instructive text is AV. 14, 2, 
12. During the marriage ceremonies when the wedding-cort^ge comes in sight 
of the house (Kau^. 77, 14) the mantra AV. 14, 2, 12 has to be recited . 
paryd^addham visvarupatfi yad asti syonatfi patibhyah savitd tat kjnotu, 
“ what of many forms is fastened round about it, let Savitar make that agree- 
able to the husbands ; see also Apast. G. S. 6, 6^ where asydm for asti, 
which seems to be the better reading. Now Haradatta’s commentary to 
Apast. says : yac cdsydm parydnaddhatn sarvato bandhubhir naddham visva- 
Tupatn dbharmiddi, so it understands the words of the “ ornaments ” worn by 
the bride. If so, it is clear that Savitar is not invoked to make ornaments 
pleasant to the wearer, but objects that have a magical value. The first half 
of the stanza gives suix)rt to this view : “ I cause the bridal-car to be viewed 
by the houses. . .with a friendly, with a not evil eye”, aghorena caksu^d. 
Both the Mantra and the dbharanadi are to protect against the working of the 
evil eye.2 Elsewhere, ointment is put on the eye of a person, whose evil 
eye may be dangerous.^ 

That the dbharandni of marriage ceremonies etc. are at the same time 
mdngalydni, appears from many a description, see e.g. Kal. Kum. 7, 1 ff. Up 
to this day gold and other metals have their protective influence particularly 
in the form of ornaments.'* RV. 1, 33, 8 we read that the Dasyus were 
“ adorned with maiiis ” : hirunyma tnmiind sunibhanuindh and in spite of 
that “ ornament ", that is to say in spite of its magical assistance, they were 
vanquished by Indra. The dak§tria to be given when the apaciti-ekaha is 
offered, is a chariot drawn by four horses'^ ; the charioteer wears a ni^ka 
and a garland, the chariot itself is ” adorned ” with golden ornaments, mir- 
rors®, a tiger’s skin etc., it is sarvdbharani, fitted out with all kinds of con- 
tainers of magical power. 

Animals too often wear amulets, see from many texts e.g. Var^. B. S. 
44, 5, where the word pratisara- is used : for their wt^l-being ” horses should 
have attached to their necks {puslyartham), by means of a pratisara- marking 
nuts, rice, costus. . . “In the Sabdakalpadruma^ s.v. MargapfiU we read" 
mdrgapdtim prabadhntydd . . . padape kusakdsamayair divydm samskdrair 


1. M. WiNTERNiTZ, Das altindische Hochzeitsrituell, Wiener Denkschriflen, 
1892. p. 70. 

2. ” Ein Hauptubel, vor dem man sich durch das Amulett zu schiitzen trachtet, 
ist der neiderfullte ” bose blicke,” Schrader-Nehring, Reallexikmi der Indogaman- 
ischen Altertumskunde, I, p. 48. See also Caland, Altindisches ZaubertUual, p. 79, 
n. 27. 

S^kh. G. S. 1, 16, 5 ; RV. 10, 85, 44. 

Cp. Crooke, An introduction to the popular religion and folklore of Northern- 
India ; Allahabad, 1894, p. 194. 

5. See Jaim. Br. 2, 103 ; Ap. Sr. S 22, 12, 4^9, etc. 

6. See Caland, Jaim. Brdhmana in Auswahl, p. 157, 

7. Quoted by J. J. Meyer, Trilogie altindischer Mdchte und Feste der Vege- 
tation, II, p. 163. 
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bahubhir mudd. bhu^ayitvd gajdn asvdn ankusagrahisarnyutdn govr^dn 
mahi^dffis caiva ghmtdbhmanabhu^tm etc. Here the elephants, horses, etc. 
are adorned with bells and dbharartdni. Bells are, as is well-known, effectual 
instruments to avert all kinds of evil, they are “ die mit Segens- und Abwehr- 
kraft angefiilten Gefasze der Vegetations- und Zeugungsgenie ’ And, 
doubtless, the dbhmmidni have the same function. Varah. B. S. 44, 15 the 
elephant and the horse are to be honoured {abhyardtam krtvd) with new 
clothes, perfumes, garlands and incense, which are able to avert evil too. 
See e.g. the gajai^nti Vi§nudh. Pur. 2,50 ; Garuda Pur. 210, 34 ff. 

During the feast of Bali (see e.g. Bhavi§yott. Pur. 140) the city is adorn- 
ed and fitted out with amulets against wordly and unseen dangers ; the whole 
description is worth reading. Newly-ripened com is an evil-averting sub- 
stancc' : its ears are used in adorning and at the same time protecting a 
city : Skanda Pur. 9, 19. Also nagavalli, “ piper betle ” is used in embellish- 
ing a city during feasts ; furthermore we know that it brings saubhdgyum 
(Varah. B. S. 77, 35). During the Kaumudi-festival, which is to be kept 
lokavibhfitaye “ for the welfare of the world ”, and other feasts many adorn- 
ments are made.'* When prince Aja arrived at the house of his relative, 
it was adorned with auspicious decorations (Kumiaras. 7, 16), such as gar- 
lands, flags, etc. Mats. Pur. a. 274 we read that “ ornaments ” are to be offer- 
ed together with a sword, a shield and an armour. It is well-known that 
jewels, pearls, etc. dispel danger, sickness, sorrow, procure wealth, renown, good 
luck etc. : see e.g, Var^i. B. S. 80, 1 ; 18 ; 81, 27 ; 82, 6 ; on the other hand 
they are called bhusandni : 81, 31 ; 3G. 

Threads and the like, coloured ones by preference, were used as orna- 
ments and amulets.^ I mention also the rudrdksa.^ A conch-shell is a 
very auspicious thing'' ; it is called an dbharana- e.g. Kiadambari p. 157, 3 
(N. S.^). 

I need not dwell on the custom of binding a thread with ornaments 
{rak^d-, rakhi) on the wrist of a person lo preserve him from evil,^ nor on 
the little tubes of gold or silver which are tied above the elbows as charms 
to ward off ill-luck.® 

Also anointing may be called a kind of dbharana-, see e.g. the commentary 
to Kfidambari p. 171, 7 N. S * dhavalam yac candanam tasya sthdsakd dbha- 

1. Meyer. o.c„ p. 164. 

2. Not only in the Sanskrit literature. See e.g. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-Lore of Northern India 21, p. 153 : Meyer, o.c. II, p. 115. 

3. I refer to Meyer, ox. II, 193 ; II, 145, etc. 

4. See also Crooke, in Hastings EncycL of Religion and Ethics, III, 444. 

5. See also Rogerius, Open-deurc, ed. Caland (Den Haag 1915) ; pp. 58 f. ; 
Ziegenbalg, Mcdabarisches Heidenthuni, ed. Caland, pp. 113 ff. ; Caland and Fok- 
KER, Drie oude Portugeeschc V ethandelingen over het Hindoeisme Akad. v. Wet., 
Amsterdam, Lett. N. R. 16, 2(1915), p. 198. 

6. Cp. Meyer, ox. I, p. 233. 

7. See e.g. M. M. Underhill, The Hindu religious year (1921), p. 134. 

8. See e.g. Dubois-Beauchamps, Hindu Manners, etc., p. 336, 
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ranavise^ah. And, as is well-known, anointing brings prosperity, see e.g. Kal. 
Kuni. 8, 20 ; 23 ; Ath. Veda 10, 3, 17 let the varana- amulet anoint me with 
yasas ; cp. 3, 22, 2 ; 4, 9 ; 19, 31, 12 ; 19, 44. 10, 1, 25 the kftyia is abhyakta, 
aktd- and vammkrld- ; see also Gobh. G. S. 1, 8, 8 ; 13 ; 3, 1, 19, etc. 

In this way, a great number of examples might be given to demonstrate 
that decorations represent bringing of luck and prosperity. 

We know that with many people the belief exists that magical power 
can be transferred to other persons or other things which, in that case, are 
filled with power themselves. Talismans or amulets are power-filled objects 
which are portable and attachable ; they have their effect on the spot where 
they are fastened. Power can be attracted by means of talismans, the wearer, 
his body, the whole of his person are filled with strength, are strengthened 
by such a power- bearer : it gives “ luck ”, protection in general ; it confers 
upon him courage, cleverness and all kinds of desired qualities.^ 

Now it is very clear from many a Vedic text tliat also in ancient India 
amulets were intended to give power, energy, strength, etc. AV. 19, 28, 1 imam 
badhndmi te mofiim dirghdyutvdya tejase, I bind for thee this amulet, for 
long life, for energy as appears from the second half of the stanza it is an 
amulet of darbha (TBr. 1, 4, 4, 1). AV. 10, 6, 6 Brhaspati put on an amulet 
in order to force {manim. ..ojase). AV. 10, 3 is used in connection with 
the binding on of amulets of varajia for welfare : 10, 3, 12 sa me rd^tram 
ca pasitn ojas ca me dad hat. cp. also 19, 31, 9 ; 12 : tejo 'si tejo mayi dhdra- 
yddhi rayir asi rayim me dhehi. 10, 6, 4 “ let this golden-garlanded ( hiran- 
yasrag-) amulet which bestows. . .greatness. . . ; 19, 24, 6 “ thou hast dressed 

thyself in this garment ”, paridam vdso adhithdh svastaye ; 4, 10. 7 “ that 
pearl {krsana-) I bind on thee in order to prolong thy life strength” etc. 
By an amulet (mani-) the abundance of food and savours are seized {grhm ; 
AV. 19, 31, 4). The use of magical cords, strings, garlands is found all over 
the world ; these objects may possess strengthening and protective power.^ 
I only refer to the story found in the Kathasaritsagara, ch. 37, where a person 
succeeded in recovering his strength by the virtue of the string on his neck 
(37; 128). 3 

Therefore the original meaning of dbharana-, to my mind, appears to be 
the bringing near, the attracting (of magical power, of a desired kind of 
power) ; bringing near ; the object that brings near, with A^hich they bring 
near, they attract power To the same root belongs also the word avabhjtha , 


1. As for literature on the subject : Crooke, o.c., 111,442 ; B. Freire Makreco, 
ibidem, III, 392 ; Pfister, in Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens I, 375 ; 
my paper in Acta Orientalia, 15, 31 Iff. In Dutch : Lieveheersbeestjes, bepaalde arm* 
banden ; hoefijizers brengen geluk aan ; see also L^vy-Bruhl, La mentalite primitive, 
p. 390. 

2. See the essay in Tawney-Penser’s translation of the Kathasaritasagara, 6, 
pp. 59 ff. 

3. Cp. also Kadambari, p. 447, 1 ; p. 547, 5 ; p. 380, 3. N. S.^ Compare A. 
ScharpI:, Bdtia's Kadambari, Dm, Utnedit 1937, p. 97. 
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which, as is well-known^ is the putting (carrying) in, or letting float away 
on water of the things which are to be disposed of after the offering, because 
they have come into contact with the mysterious magical substance. Also 
the sacrificer and his wife have a bath and put on new clothes after having 
removed mysterious power which has clung to them. As appears from the 
mantras the sacrificer takes consecration (dik^a) with him into the 
water^. Now the water itself becomes a container of magic power^. As I 
take it the word avahhrtha- means “ the carrying into or pushing in of the 
magical substance, — power (into the water) As for the verb apahharati 
we may compare Taitt. Br. 3, 1, 2, 11 apa papmmani bharanir bharantu etc. ; 
see also RV. 10, 59, 8. The compound ud-bhar- is used AV. 2, 3, 4 ; 5 in 
connection with a remedy, brought up “ from out of the ocean, from out of 
the earth ” [Sat. Br. 7, 5, 1, 22 sarvasmdt pdpmana “ has lifted me from out of 
all evil ”]. Compare also pari-bhar- AV. 7, 45, 1. 

That dbandhma- is met with (cp. e.g. Visnudh. Pur. II, 109, 37 rcmayd 
samastena suktenabandhanam bhavct ; cp. rdkhibandhana ; a-bandh- AV. 3, 
9, 3 ; 5, 28, 11 ; abandha- "ornament” Lex) does not, of course, present dif- 
ficulties, no more than the word gaosdvdra which is found in the Avesta (Yt. 
5, 127; 17, 10), and rendered by "earrings; Ohrschmuck, Ohrgehange ” ; 
** ‘ " ear ” ] d-vara- was im Ohr getragen wird... vgl... ai. 

dbharana-n, " Schmuck In the first place here the form of the word is 
dbhara- and in ancient Indian too there is a difference of meaning between 
derivatives in -a- and -ana- : dnayana-^ subst. " bringing towards ; dnaya- 
" the girdling on with the sacred cord ” ; dharana- : dhara- etc., and, more- 
over, it is possible that dvara- originally had the same shade of nieaning as 
abhor- in Vedic and Sanskrit.® The compound karndbharana- is found' also 
in Sanskrit : e.g. Comm, to Kadambari N. S.^ p. 220, 23 ; 337, 16. 


1 See Oldenberc, Religion des Veda, pp. 407 ff ; Keith, Religion and PhUoso- 
phy of the Veda, pp. 303 f. As for sam-bhr compare Oldenberg, Vorwissenschaft- 

liche Wissenschaft, p. 94, n. 1. 

2. Maitra. S. 3, 6, 2 ; Apast. S. S. 13, 21, 3. 

3. See Oldenberg, o.c., p. 409, n. 2. ^ 

4. Caland already remarked ; " avabhnha bedeutet e.genthch wohl : Das (im 
Wasser) Hinabbringen ”, Das Srautasutra des Apastamba, Verb. Kon. Ak. v. Wet. 

Amsterdam, Lett. N. R. 24, 2 (1924), p. 352. nofu'i asfi In Persian 

5. See Chr. Bartholomae, AlHrantsches Worterbuch (1904), _486.— In Persian 

however, goshwar or gosk-wara (<*gausa-bara) “an earring etc. 

6. See Bartholomae, o.c., 938. 



THE AUTHORSHIP AND DATE OF THE MRCCHAKATIKA' 


By 

R. D. KARMARKAR 

The only information that we have about the author of the Mucha- 
katika is found in the Prologue (Stanzas 3-7, A^t I)= to the play, and the 
passage in question is undoubtedly an interjwlation, for expressions like... 

(stanza 3), fa%i55; (stanza 5), qq ^ 

^q; (stanza 7) and 5li^: (stanza 4) are used there. This, 

however, should not be taken to imply, as some critics have done, that the 
information contained therein, is necessarily untrustworthy. In fact, it 
would be possible to argue, with greater plausibility, the other way. The 
interpolator could more naturally be trusted to give a more detailed account 
than would have been possible if the account had been written by the author 
himself. 

We know from the Prologue that King Sudraka was the author of the 
play dealing with the love-romance of the poor merchant-prina' Carudatta 
and the beautiful courtesan Vasantasena of Ujjayini, that Sudraka was very 
handsome and the best of Dvijas, well-versed in the Rg-veda, Samaveda, 
mathematics, fine arts and the science of elephants, that he had won laurels 
in pugilistic contests, had his eye-sight restored to him through the favour 
of Siva and had performed an Asvamedha sacrifice with great eclal, and that 
after a remarkably long life of one hundred years and ten days, Sudraka 
ended his earthly career by entering the fire. 

1. This paper was read at the Ninth .All-India Oriental Conference (December 
1937). It is now published here with the permission of the Secretarv', with a few 
alterations. 

^ ???nT1>4*rf5r: 11 \ 11 

ffltWr I 

5[T5rnT ^ p %|T 

=qri3: Il%; 11 V 11 

^ 11 Ml 

^ ii % ii 

cl^ ?»?5{?TIRIWW iPURlt 1 

3(ri^?is?ifrf tisn ^ yr; ii ^ ti 
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Vamana in his Kdvyalamkdrasutravrtti (8th century a.d.) mentions 
Sudraka by name ( connection with He also quotes 

the verse {Mrcchakafika I. 9, also Cdrudatta I) and the passage 

(H.6.66 this is not found in the Cdrudatta) . 

The first natural impulse then is to ransack old literature to find out 
if there was any king answering the above description and all sorts of 
fantastic theories are advanced by scholars to secure this end.^ Thus, simuka 
of the Andhrabhftya dynasty (100-2(X) b.c.) is taken to be identical with 
King Sudraka referred to in the Skandapurdna as reigning about 200 a.d. ! 
Others try to identify King Sudraka with Vikram^ditya, the founder of the 
Samvat era. Rajasekhara'* refers to a King Sudraka whose exploits were 
glorified by Ramila and Saumila (who were perhaps his court-poets ; Sau- 
mila is referred to by Kalidasa in his prologue to Mdlavikd). In the Kathd- 
saritsdgara, Sudraka is said to have been able to live for a hundred years 
through the sacrifice of his life by a Brahmana. Prof. Konow identifies him 
with the Abhira King Sivadatta (about 250 a.d.). According to Keith^ the 
Sudraka as described in the Prologue is really clearly mythical. 

The discovery of the plays ascribed to Bhiasa and published in the Tri- 
vandrum series has made this confusion worse confounded. For, an unfinish- 
ed play, called Cdrudatta or Daridracdrudatta (describing the plot up to the 
end of the fourth Act) bears such a close resemblance to the Mrcchakatika 
that tliere is no doubt that either the Mrcchakatika is an elaboration of the 
Cdrudatta, or the Cdrudatta is an abridged version of the Mrcchakatika, 
Ek)th these views have found their supporters. On the strength of some 
resemblances of ideas and expressions, the Mrcchakatika is declared by some 
to be the source from which Kalidasa has borrowed some ideas. Pischel 
has shown that there is a close resemblance between the society as depicted 
in the Dasakumdracarita and that in the Mrcchakatika, and that the verse 
diTtSWri^ is found both in the Mrcchakatika and the Kdvyddarsa. 
He concludes from, this that Dandin was the author of the Mrcchakatika. 

This is how the position for the moment stands as regards the author- 
ship of the Mrcchakatika. It almost appears as though we have come across 
a blind alley and no further progress is possible. An attempt has been made 
in this pajoer to suggest a new line of approach to solve the problem. 
Pischel led the way in this direction but somehow or other he did not carry 


1. All references to the Mrcchakatika are to my own edition of the play, pub- 

''"'’1 \^rrD"SKAR in his paper (published in JAHRS. Vol. XI, pp. 33-42) 
Rives a list of as many as 27 Sudrakas. but regards only three of them. (1) Sudra- 
L Vikramaditya (3rd centurv' B.c.). (2) K§udraka (5th century b.c.) and ,3) 
Simuka (Andhrabhrtya dynasty, 73 B.C.) as historical ;«rsonages He regards the 
first of these {3rd century B.c.) as the author of the Mrcchakatika. 

3. d ^ I 

4. Keith : The Sanskrit Drama, p. 130. 
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his idea to its logical conclusion. A critical comparative study of the Kdvya- 
daria and the Mrcchaka(ika reveals such striking resemblances between the 
two works that the conclusion seems to be irresistible that both these works 
were written by the same author. Internal evidence of this type, it is well- 
known, is always a weak reed to lean upon ; similarities of expressions, ideas, 
situations and the like may normally show that one of the authors has bor- 
rowed from the other, but it is equally possible that the two authors may 
have independently come to use the same phraseology or borrowed from a 
common source. Bearing all these limitations under which internal evidence 
usually suffers, in mind, we hope to prove, that in the present case, at any 
rate, we would be justified in regarding internal evidence as indicative of 
the identity of the authors of the two works, that is, the author of the 
Kavyddarsa — Dandin — wTOte also the Mfcchakatika. 

The similarities of expression, ideas, etc. in the Kavyddarsa and the 
Mrcchakatika pointed out below, would not. if considered severally, be re- 
garded as being invested with any special significance. Some of these can 
very easily be described as more or less conventional ; but here too Dandin 
seems in his Kavyddarsa to be at pains to pick out exactly the same topics 
that are described at length or in detail in the Mrcchakatika. Theie are how- 
ever some special striking similarities w'hich definitely ix)int to the Mrccha- 
katika as their source,^ and as it is unthinkable that Dandin should have 
indulged in a reckless plagiarism, we are forced to fall back ujxin the only 
alternative left, viz., that he is referring to his owm work in the Kavyddarsa, 
We believe that the reader would agree with us in coming to the above con- 
clusion, by judging of the similarities pointed out below as a whole. 

We shall first refer to the similarities which appear to us to tx‘ specially 
striking, and then to the conventional ones, with our comments here and 
there. 


Kdvyddarsc^ 


Mrcchakatika 


( 1 ) I 


In the Tenth Act, the Capdnls 

says (X. 36 - 2 - 3 )-[ 3 n 4 ^ 1 ^ 

fT I 

'gf?«n=r: t 

etc.] also (X.20.3) [ 

I ^ q# I ] 


1. There are reminiscences of Baoa and Kalidasa in the Kdvyddaria, but for- 
tunately Daijdin makes it dear in respect of some passages at least that he is the 
borrower, as is made clear further on. 

2. The references are to the edition by Rangacharya Raddi, published by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona (1938). 
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( 2 ) ^ ii 

11. 85 

Jjm II 209 I 

#5^rt: 5555^] inn 

|JT: II 210 

SJTR: II 

211 

Who would deny that this is a cor- 
rect description of, and directly points 
out to, Carudatta ? 


f§*^7 I I. 48 

?pra^55 %nmpi 

g^f^i 

ri 5^w- 

5:l31^d II IV. 32 
(Carudatta is persistently referred to 
as a qj^q- by various characters in 
the play.) 

:-[ ^ ^^3^- 

t%5TTRT ^'TT^'T I ] 

X. 25-19-20 

[ . . . 

X. 30-8 

] X. 4 


( 3 ) \ (H. 226. only the first line) 

JT^r (I 11.362 (the whole verse in some Mss.) 


This verse is found in the Mrcchakutika (1-34). It is obvious from 
the expression : {Kdvyddarsa II. 227), that this verse was 

not written by Dandin himself. Pischel was therefore wrong in arguing 
that this verse was Dandin's, but it does suggest common authorship of 
the Kdvyddarsa and the Mrcchakatika all the same. Dandin seems to have 
deliberately made room for this verse in the Mrcchakatika (where it does 
not appear to be quite essential) simply because he wanted to discuss it at 
great length in the Kdvyddarsa. 


( 4 ) ^ ^ JRW HdR^I 

»pn 555^1 wiIr’ II 

II. 280 

The reference here is generally 

taken to be to and (or 

to and JT^RWr ) 

with equal propriety be takai to refer 

to Carudatta and Vasantasena. 


IT ^ 3fti^%iT 

^m.l IX. 37-1 
q^FcT^I itrftiTT TTfrihcIT 
ft;Src«ii=[, I . . IT n X. 40 


( 5 ) 2g?nTf 

imk 


g%r T3T% 55 »t^ ^ II 
III. 187 


qrJTlfil ^ % ^n^Fft^TT 5?' 

HPidiiKI 

51^ II V. 49 
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This is the last verse in the Kavyadarsa and there is no doubt whatso- 
ever that it describes accurately Carudatta in the Mrcchakafika and no one 
else. The expression rnrior refers to the manner in which Vasanta- 

sena’s ornaments bring about the union between the lovers. 

( 6 ) title itself ! I. 48 

This is how Carudatta is described. 

( The expression 

II undoubtedly refers to Vasantasena. 
11.67 

( 8 ) I i Cf. i 

II. 40 : VI. 26 


( 9 ) *I?cTi II H- 173 


^%iRT#T5T; fu^: II II. 174 


ll H- 175 

All these passages point out to Carudatta. Cf. also [ sfyiuirl^n 


( 10 ) frT?5?T ^ fIRRI »r5lf^ =111: I 

^ II III- 117 


Cf. 5? I 

n { IV. lo ) 


firrai: 3^ II (IV. 15 ) 

We shall now pass on to other similarities which any jxx^t ccxild have 
thought of independently, but so many of them occur jxrsistently in the two 
works, that, considered as a whole, they also could be regardexl as jxrinting 
out to the identity of the authors of the two works, the Katyddarsa and 
the Mjcchakatika. One, in fact, is tempted to hazard the statement that the 
KdvyaAatsc is mainly concerned with utilising the Mrcchakaiika for its 
purpose. 

(a) The Mrcchakaiika describes thunder, lightning and rain at great 
length, referring to almost all conventions in this respect. The Kdvyddar.la 
likewise seems to do the same (though there was really no occasion for it to 
do so) as would be clear from the following passage's in the Kdvyddaria. 
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( 1 ) I 

II I. 70 

( 2 ) I I. 98 

( 3 ) ^3nJT?5r: 1 

jpsj gf*trofH^T^5ir5?5Hl%m: u II. 100 

( 4 ) nRT^ =5 ^55lftR: I 

^f'cT ^ fTlgqn^: II II. 103 

( 5 ) 3I3!Tn^of f 55 I 

^55!a- cI%5Tt q55 || II. 104 

( 6 ) 3Tq%qJiJi¥5?T q55r?^f: i II. 109 

( 7 ) fTc3Tmtqjn?[Ri qini^ i 

3TI?I% ^T?I IT SfFTRHI 5155^^1^551 || II. Ill 

( 8 ) f?in5iT=ffT^f^qR5^qUI55rfqq; | 

iiqPcT sftijcir gf% JIHWSfl: II H- 113 
( Q ) 35?J05?fffT Jn55T q;55ifqHrR:,i II. 118 
( 10 ) 5TtS?riT[q5Tl I n. 133 

(If) ^qrrrr^ ^qrglqt 5ri%^55ftr5frf^ ^ i 

enJTjq q f^gRT qqR5:5Tl^fq II II. 332 
( 12 ) 5n#4455vr5Tiq( i 

TFtoi gquqJFcf Sfilcri JPT: II II. 335 

( 13 ) qr55t 5T^555Rirrqq: I 

3TrHt-q5i^5Tf%fq^ JTWfrH: ^5Rf5rc^: II HI. 136 

(&) 

Sr iTHlfj?! ■<Tt5F^ *1^^ I I- 51 

[This corresponds to [ ...t% ^rf^ITqi^q JigW: 5^: ^q^l...3m 

trsr Hf JT34i4 I ] Mrccha. II. 64-66] 

(c) ^IfPOT^ qt »r ?q !• 

[Cf. Jl%5ft...5T w qjrq5f% I I- 32-6 ] 

(d) qRRd: qtet^I 

[Cf. . . . TITiqd; I V. 11. 22 ] 

(e) 'rai^Ri5R*l < 

tPTI II II. 45 

[Cf. 551^515?^ *TRT5r;i^l^ II X 58, ...an^il 

3I5T Hi^n^Rl I ] 

(/) !ci«!j'll ... II’ I^I- 

[Cf. Ji %5iqtsqT S?51; I V. 2 ) 
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(|) I n. 197 

[Cf. for a similar construction involving a qualified identity, ^ 
...ar/^wi II. 6 - 66 , is III. 2-11 and 

amrfti^rpfM' ^iP>TRr l X. 18 ] 

(A) II II- 215 

[Vasantasena goes to Carudatta, dressed in the manner of an 
Abhisarika. ] 

(*) fwir JR I 

?TlSq |:5tra5r: qwl . . . II. 282 

[Cf. I I. 30. 4 

I I. 39. ] 

(j) . .^•. sraqq^RfK ?t: i H- 321 

[Cf. 5fq^ Fdf I ^ ^ cr» 5 ^; || 

X. 46 ] 

(k) III. 92 

(Cf. f% ^ ^ I V. 11. 39 ] 

(/) The Kdyvddarsa refers to gnrf 174), the Mjcchakalika 

describes the hi^ dress, etc. in detail. 

It is not intended to suggest that Dancjin in his Kdvyddmsa does not 
draw upon any other work for his illustrations. In most of such casc*s — and 
these are not very many — he himself makes it clear that he is borrowing 
from others. Where no such indication is forthcoming, it would not b< 
wrong to infer that Daiidin draws upon his own com{x>sition. Thus the 
following passage is clearly borrowed from Kalidasa, 

^THI^ Ipfrf^l»Tn 5R: II I. 45 

Cf. with this, 55 ^ (Sakuntala I)— The ex- 
pression is a clear pointer that 55 ^ is a quota- 

tion. . .Two more passages in the Kavyadarsa can be traced to Kalidasa : - 

2IFIT: 1 

^ rP^ ^r?nq: II II. 286 

[This reminds one of 

^ tl (Rttghu VIII. 57) ] 

and SWrflI5r t ?K55 *I <R[TWI: I H. 129 

(Cf. ^ s5frRR55 witira5Ji?i.i ^k. I] 
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It has been already pointed out that in the case of the verse cf- 

(II- 226, and 11.362) the expression (11.227) shows that 

the verse is merely quoted in the text. 

The passage ffton | (11.341) is similarly seen to 

be a quotation, if we consider the next passage 51:^1^^ I 

(11.342) 

It is only in the case of the passage, 

dH; II II. 197 

which bears a striking similarity with ^ tJdI^TTgHgJR?TR 5 )#E%- 

^nrSf^'TJnrPT^JT^d^ ddl tlddSTUdH. II Bana’s Kddamban, that there is 
no definite indication of its being a quotation. It appears to us, therefore, 
that the similarities indicated above in the KavyMcrsa and the Mrcchakatika^ 
though they might appear innocent enough taken singly, point out, if con- 
sidered as a whole, to something more than mere borrowing from another 
writer. 

Nor does there appear to be any inherent improbability about this view. 
The author of the Mrcchakatika was undoubtedly a southerner. The God- 
dess Kali or Durgia is there referred to as (^ northern writer 

would have certainly written Candanaka talks of 

(VI. 20-21) and refers to several southern peoples \ 

... VI. 20.8-9) ; words like etc. 

point out to the same thing. 

The author of the Kdvyddarsa likewise was a southerner. He mentions 
the =qt 55 , and . .11 %5r: I 

III. 165-166). The verse I 3lf?d dWH- 

=TqT: I (I II. 114) is generally supposed to refer to the city, 
and the kings (according to some commentators, the kings referred to 
are cither 50 ^ or ). Similarly the verse ^ ^ ^l?t d?Rld#Jl: 

(11.279) is usually taken to refer to or (with the 

reading ) who ruled about the middle of the 7th century a.d.)3 

We have not here taken into account the similarities between the 
Mrcchakatika and the Dasakumdracanta, because the text of the Dasakumd- 
Tocarita is very corrupt and shows clear signs of being revised and enlarged 
by more than one hand. Neither is it necessary for our purpose, for no one 
challenges that the Kdvyddarsa is the work of Daijdin and our thesis is that 
the author of the Kdvyddarsa was the real author of the Mrcchakatika. 

If then, Daijdin wrote the Mrcchakatika, how did this work come to be 
known as a because that is how Vamana definitely describes it 

1. [...»inwi^!EI5I^ri%f^5lHt^51^^']X.37.6 

2. Mr. Kane (Introduction to SahityaduTpai^ XXXVII) is not quite cer- 
tain about this. He says that the town may be near Ox^in. 

3. Mr. Kane does not accept this reference to the Pallava king either. 
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in his Kdvyalamkarasutravrttil This should not be a difficult query to 
answer. Court-poets are known to have passed off their works as the 
productions of their patron-kings. Dhavaka-Bhasa is traditionally known 
to be the real author of the three dramas, Priyadarsikd, RatndvaB and the 
Ndgdnanda which are said to have been written by King Har$a. Dan<Jin 
must have had his patron-king in his mind, when he deliberately ascribed his 
work to Sudraka and also camouflaged the issue by giving a fanciful des- 
cription of that Sudraka in the Prologue. 

Who then was Dandin’s patron-king ? Was he called sudraka ; if not, 
why did Dandin hit upon the name Sudraka to refer to his patron ? In 
this connection the Avantismidarlkathd and the AvantisundarlkathdsdTa pub- 
lished in 1924,^ by Mr. R. Kavi, give us very valuable information. It 
appears that Dandin’s father was Viradatta, a grandson of Bharavi and that 
the Pallava King Narasiriihavarman (625-645 a.d. ) was his patron. Again, 
several Gahga and Pallava kings bore the title of Vikrianta-Sudraka. 
Mr. Kavi also points out^ ‘that the Mrcchakatika and Padmaprdbhrtaka (a 
Bliana work ascribed to Sudraka ) seem to relate the real incidents of king 
Sudraka’s life. Sahghilaka, a Buddhist monk in the Padmaprdbhrtaka was 
one of the villains set by Svati to murder Sudraka. Carudatta seems to be 
Bandhudatta, his intimate friend, and Sudraka himself, Aryaka... ’. About 
Sudraka, there is the verse 

which suggests that Sudraka had described his own deeds in his works. 
Dandin seems to have taken the story of Sudraka for his plot in the Mrccha- 
katika and passed it off as §udraka’s work, thereby acknowledging his debt 
to King Sudraka and at the same time paying a compliment to his patron 
who also bore the title of Vikranta-Sudraka. The name Sudraka apix^ar? 
to have been one to conjure with, in the times of Bana and Danilin. Bana 
describes Sudraka as having ruled over Vidi^^ and refers to a king Sudraka 
in his Harsacarila as well. The Dasakumdracarita likewise dti^ribes the 
adventures of Sudraka in various lives. So Dapc^in s choice of the name 
Sudraka as the author of the Mrcchakatika is not surprising. The scenes of 
violence on the stage, the description of the condemned criminal, elaborate 
stage-directions, the state of society depicted etc. in the Mrcchakatika are all 
to be found in a drama like the Ndgdnanda belonging to the times of Har§a- 
vardhana. It is also well-known that about 650 a.d. Buddhism was in a 
flourishing condition in the Pallava kingdom which ‘ contained more than a 
hundred Buddhist monasteries occupied by over ten thousand monks of the 

1. Dakshinabharati Series No. 3. The two works are fragmentary, but the 
historical information given there seems to be quite trustworthy. Mr. Kavi i^ 
of opinion that the present Dasakumdracarita contains only the summary of the 
main plot of the Avaniisundarikathd which was the production of Dapejin, 

2. Pp. 7-8, Introduction. 
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Sthavira school.’^ The references in the Mrcchakatika to King Rudra 
and Vasudeva do not militate against this view. Sakara says [ ^ cf#- 

35 ft. . . . (VIII.24). The context requires King Rudra to 

be a sufficiently well-known personage.^ King Rudra may be Rudradlaman, 
the Great Satrap of Ujjain (about 125 a.d.) or preferably the Vakataka 
Rudrasena II with whom Emperor Candragupta II had entered into a 
matrimonial alliance (about 4(X) a.d.). Similarly, Sakara now and then 
calls himself a Vasudeva. * Perhaps the reference here is to King Vasudeva, 
the last great king of Kani§ka’s line (about 175 a.d.). At any rate these 
references clearly dispose of theories which assign to the Mrcchakatika, a 
date earlier than the third century a.d. Lastly, the expression 

in the Kavyddarsa (1.5) in all probability is a covert allusion 
to Janendra Ya^kKlharman of Mandasor, the conqueror of Mihirakula 
(about 550 a.d.), by whom Danclin’s family had been patronised, as could 
be gathered from the fragmentary account in the Avantisundarikathd. 
The Mrcchakatika, therefore, apf>cars to be a work belonging to about the 
seventh century a.d,, with a strong presumption in favour of Dandin 
being its author. If this view is accepted, then the three well-known com- 
positions of Dandin referred to by Rajasekhara,^ would be (1) The Kdvyd- 
darsa, (2) The Avmiiisimdarikathd (or Dasakumdracarita) and (3) The 
Mrcchakatika. 


1. Ancient and Hindu India by V. A. Smith, p. 209. 

2. In a similar context, even now a resident of Maharashtra is heard to 
say “ Who are you ? Whom do you consider yourself to be, Sivaji or Bajirao ? ” 

3. [ 3T? ] I. 30 ; 17-18. 

[ sTRT *Tr viii. 17. 23. 

[ 315 . .] IX. 5, 15. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ADVAITA 


By 

P. NAGARAJA RAO 
I 

The most reputed philosophical system of India is the Monistic school 
of Ved^ta popularised by Sankara. It is called the Advaita system. Sankara 
gave definitive shape to it. Hence liis contribution is most signitlc.int and 
substantial. He has carved out a definite metaphysical system iriadutablc 
in its logic and artistic in its structure. In accordance with tradition he relied 
for the doctrine of his system on the Triple Texts HTe (iitfi, Vedanta 
Sutras and the Upanisads). He points out that the central i)urport of the 
Triple Texts is the identity of the individual soul with Brahman. 

The greatest work of Sankara is the celebratc'd Commentary on the 
Ved:Mta Sutras. The Commentary is at once a phiIos(/r>!iicaI classic and a 
piece of great literature. His commentaries on the Brhadaranyaka and ChTin- 
dogya Upanisads discuss in detail many an important doctrine of Advaita. 

The doctrines enunciated by Sankara in his Cx)mm(?ntary have bt'cn sub- 
sequently commented upon by post-Sahkara thinkers. Some of his doctrines 
have been defended and others amplified. The Hindu habit of writing com- 
mentaries and sub-commentaries on cryptic texts has contributed a grtat deal 
to the development of philosophic thought. “ No one who reads the lengthy 
discussion of the nature and function of t>sychosis will continin' to believe* tliat 
there is no scope for originality or progress in their commentaries and sub- 
commentaries.”^ Post-Sahkara dialecticians with an unswvrving loyalty to 
their master have proved to the hilt the doctrin(*s of Ada vita 
through the method of dialectics. One w-ho studies the dialectic on ‘ diffe- 
rence' in post-Sahkara thought will be convinced that Advaita is not facile 
intuition based on scriptural declaration and mystical experience, but a cog- 
ent intellectual system. 

Before Sri Sankara there were two great Advaita teachers Mandana and 
Gaudapada. Gaudapada is, perhaps, the progenitor of Advaita thought. 
The Advaita system is found in some form in Gaudapada’s Commentary on 
the Majidukya Upani^ad. Sankara has commented on Gaudapada’s work. 
Maijdana has worked out a system of Advaita in his Brahma Siddhi. He is 
considered by some scholars to be an elder contemporary of Sankara. He has 
contributed a great deal to Advaita dialectics. Many a commentator on 
Sankara has vastly drawn on Mapdana. 

1. SiddhantalesasangTaha, Introduction by S. S. Suryan.\rayana Sastri, pp. 5, 
6. In the matter and the presentation of this article I am largely indebted to the 
lectures and writings of Mr, SA3TPI, 
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The advent of Sankara is a landmark in the history of Indian philosophic 
thought. He raised the stature of Indian philosophic thought to great heights. 
Of all the systems of Indian philosophy his is the most logical. Once we 
grant the postulates of the system there is nothing to grumble at or resent in 
the detailed expositions of the doctrines of the system. 

II 

Sankara throughout his exposition sought to refute two positions (the 
Sahkhya and the Mimariisa). He w^anted to point out — and has fairly suc- 
ceeded in doing so -that the Upanisads do not countenance the view held by 
Sahkyans, that the Upanisads establish a dualism of spirits on one side and 
matter on the other. 

The Mimamsakas are of opinion that the essential teaching of the Veda 
is contained in the Brahmanas and not in the Upanisads. They upheld the 
dcKtrine that salvation through ceremonial acts is the central purport of the 
Vedas. They further pointed out that the references to the self in the Upa- 
nisads should be looked upon as speaking of the self, who is the agent in 
respect of the performance of rites and ceremonies. Action i.e., Karma and not 
Brahman is tlie central doctrine of the Mlmaiiisakas. Sankara has criticised 
in exten^o the MImarnsa position. He points out that the Briihmanas and the 
Upanisads speak of two distinct entities. The Upanisads are the most im^ 
poriant ixu'tion of the Veda. The purport of the Upanisads is not action but 
Brahman ; they teach us the method of realising the Brahman as the self. 
The Bralimanas and the Mantras arc secondary in their significance. They 
are not organically and directly connected with the theme of the Upanisads. 
The Purva Minreip.s.ri has notldng to do wdth Uttara Mlmamsa. Ceremonial 
purity and ethical excellence may at best help the spiritual aspirant. They 
are not substitutes for Brahman. Nor can Brahman be realised by their 
help. They purify the mind. Brahman-realisation can only be achieved by 
Jfuina ( i.e. knowledge ; and not by action. 

Further, Sankara points out that his Brahman is not the void of the 
Buddhists. The Brahman of Sankara is the positive existent without 
which there would be no universe. It is the substrate underlying the whole 
world of phenomena. Spiritual realisation negates the phenomenal through 
the alTirmation of the real. The Advaitin denies only names and forms but 
not that which appears under their guise. The reality of the real is expe- 
rienced. The Advaitin negates only distinction {bheda)y the Buddhist negates 
it as well as the distincts.^ There is nothing permanent and stable underlying 
the flux of the universe for Buddha. Such a iX)sition is refuted, by Sankara 
in extenso in the second chapter of his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. 
The central reality, Brahman, is posited by scripture and realised by the 
self. 

It may be of some interest here to note that some of our modem inter- 
preters of Vedanta have tried to equate Advaita and Buddhism, They point 

1. Outlims of Indian PhUosophy, Hiriyanna, pp. 336-337, 
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out that Buddha could by no possible means have preached an arid and bar- 
ren nihilism to the folk of his day. It is psychologically impossible to be- 
lieve that Buddha should have enjoyed the popularity he did if he had merely 
preached nihilism. Professor Radhakrishnan argues that Buddha did af- 
firm a central reality and negated only the phenomenal self. Further, he 
asserts that the silence of Buddha is significant of the truth that final truths 
cannot be expressed. The Professor concludes that it is to mistake the stature 
of Buddha to treat him as a nihilist. 

However interesting such an exposition might be we do not find sanction 
for it in Advaita literature. Every Advaita thinker has clearly jx^inted out 
that there is vital difference between Advaita and Buddhism. The modern 
interpreters of Buddhism do not find any supix)rt in the view held by the 
opponents of Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva. Ramanuja and Madhva 
have styled Sankara a pracchmma Bauddha, a Bauddha incognito. But they 
do not hold the view that Buddha did affirm a central reality. Vedantins 
of all shades of thought are one in affirming the nihilism of Buddha. 

III. 

Brahman is the central reality of Advaita. It is the supreme spirit, 
consciousness and intelligence. Revealed scripture is the final authority for 
the existence of Brahman. Brahman is not an object of knowledge. It is 
knowledge itself. There is nothing beside it. It cannot be described in the 
terms of any other than itself. It is not a relatum in the relational prcxress 
of knowledge. It cannot be the content of any cognition without losing its 
selfhood. It is self-manifest and self-luminous. The instruments of know- 
ledge {paTmdnas) can only tell us negatively what Brahman is. There is no 
knowing Brahman ; there is only being Brahman. It can only be known in 
a non-relational form. Brahman-intuition is not a cognition in the form of a 
subject and object relation. It is an experience, gifted to the disciplined souls 
who have purified their minds by the performance of scripture-ordained duties 
and concentrated on scripture-thought reality. Brahman is one without a 
second. Outside Brahman there is nothing. Inference and {XTception sub- 
stantiate the truth established by scripture. 

The establishment of Brahman on the authority of the scripture appears 
unphilosophical at first sight. ^ But in reality it is not so. Supreme authority 
is not claimed for all scriptures as such. Purportful scripture alone is said 
to be authoritative and not the rest. Scripture is a cogent array of words. 
It has to be interpreted by an intelligent agent. There are certain approved 
determinative marks of purport adopted by the Vedantins for the interpre- 
tatiem of scripture. They are 

1, The harmony of the initial and concluding i>assages ; 

2, Repetition ; 

3. Novelty ; 

4. Fruitfulness ; 

1. BMmatl Introduction by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, pp. 13-15. 
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5. Glorification by eulogistic passages and condemnation by deprecatory 

passages ; 

6. Intelligibility in the light of reasoning. 

The application of reason is apparently only one of the marks of purport. 
In reality reason plays a much more important part than is formally avowed. 

In fact reason steps in at every stage. When we have to settle the introduct- 
ory and concluding passage, reason has to help us in the choice. It is reason 
that helps us to distinguish the intermediary and the secondary passages and, 
it is again reason that has to point out which repetition is purportful and 
which is not. The really novel has to be ascertained by reason. “ So the 
authoritarianism of Advaita is only unphilosophical on the face of it involving 

as it does the abundant exercise of reason In the end reason itself has 

to judge when it conflicts with scripture and when it does not ”. 

IV. 

The Brahman of Advaita is not the creator of the universe in the sense 
that a potter creates a pot. Sankara does not uphold the creationist theory. 
The non-existent can never be created out of anything. Sankara attacks the 
intelligibility of the category, causation. If the effect were really non-existent 
prior to its creation as the Nyaya school holds, no agency whatever could 
bring it about, any more than a thousand craftsmen could turn blue into 
yellow or extract oil from sand. The Sankhyan after criticising the Nyaya 
jxrsition jxrints out that the effect is found in a potential form in the cause. 
The effect is merely a transformation of the cause. The effect is not non- 
existent prior to the cause. It is not brought into existence de novo. We 
always seek the appropriate cause for the appropriate effect. One who wants 
curds seeks milk and not water. It is unintelligible to say that the effect is 
non-existent prior to its creation. The cause which is an existent cannot 
have any kind of intelligible relation with a non-existent effect. The cause- 
effect plienomcnon is essentially a relation. Relation obtains only between 
two existcnts and not between an existent and a non-existent. If relation is 
denied between cause and effect the category itself bcomes unintelligible. 

Sankara refutes the thexiry of the Sankhyans i.e.. transformation. The 
Sankhyan explanation that the effect is merely a transformation of the cause 
fares no better at the hands of Sankara. Granted that causation is manifes- 
tation. is this existent or not ? If this is already existent the causal operation 
is superfluous. If it is not existent then there will have to be a cause of the 
manifestation and that in its turn will need another cause. Thus we shall 
have an endless series of causes. Thus it is clear that the conception of cause 
is fundamentally unintelligible. Becoming has to be explained. In the pro- 
cess of explanation either it leaves the problem untouched or explains it away 
altogether. The problem is how A (the cause) becomes B (the effect). If 
they are identical there is no becoming. If cause and effect are really dif- 
ferent we canntA establish any relation between them. It is open to us to 
say that it is an identity-in-difference relation. The cause A and the effect 
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B are partially identical and partially different. This fares no better. In 
so far as the identity element is concerned there is no becoming ; in so far as 
they are different there is no relation possible between them. So the Advai- 
tin concludes that cause and effect are identical in their essence. They appear 
as cause and effect. Cause and effect are illusory manifestations of Brahman. 
Brahman is neither the cause of the world nor is it transformed into the 
world. It is in no way connected with the world of plurality. It never be- 
comes anything. It is the px^rfect being, ^ 

V. 

The negative description of Brah.man attempted by the Advaitin is not 
without its logic. The whole of Advaita dialectics rests on two general 
postulates : 1. the abst^Iutely real is never sublated ; and 2. the absolutely 
unreal is never cognised. The example of the absolutely real is Brahman, 
and examples of the absolutely unreal are the barren woman’s son and the 
horns of a hare. In between these two categories the whole world of plura- 
lity is caught. The world of plurality which vve ixaceiv'e, manii>iilate and 
live in is neither real nor unreal. In deep sle(‘p we experience at least a 
temporary sublation of the plural universe. As it is sublated, the universe 
is not real. It is not unreal, because it is cognised ; nor is it real and unreal 
because such a definition violates the law of contradiction. It is tliis indeter- 
minable nature of the universe as real or unreal that is connoted by thi' term 
Maya. The Advaitin jx)ints out that all the categories of finite relational 
knowledge are apj)licable only to the universe which is indeti'rminable. F^rah- 
man cannot be adequately known in its true self with the help of the finite 
categories. The application of the finite categories is restricted to the world 
of plurality. The absolutely real Brahman loses its sel[h(K)d when it becomes 
an object of rational knowledge. So no predication in resfxcl of Brahman is 
intelligible because there is nothing real bt-sides itsrlf. The I’panisadic descrip- 
tions of Brahman in terms of knowledge. l>hss and infinitude should not ha 
interpreted as predicates. Brahman is not one who lias inhnite knowk^dgte 
infinite bliss, but is knowledge and bliss ilseli. The* ]U('dicates attributed to 
Brahman in the Upani.>ads should be interpreted in thi‘ sense’ of identity. 
With reference to Brahman the imfxiit of protKisitions is identity and not 
predication. Ail the attribute's of which the scriiXures six-ak with reference 
to Brahman ought to be carefully scanned. Some of them are qualilications 
per accidems. It is the weakness of finite cognition to comiiare the infinite 
and refer to it in terms of the finite. It is mianingless to refer to Brahman 
as the good or the truthful, it is the final truth and it is absurd to refer to 
the final truth as truthful. It is the iiighest utility and the higliest grxxJ, 
Predications have no meaning with reference to Brahman because it is fx?!- 
feet. There can be no purpose or progress for the [>erfect. Progress and 
perfection are in Brahman and not out of it. Brahman dcKis not admit of 
substrate-attribute relation. It does not admit of the relation betweem the 

1. Sdnkhyakdrikd edited by S. S. Suryanakayana Sastri, pp. 28-32 (2nd edi- 
tion). 
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part and the whole. It is the end as well as the means. So it is spoken of 
as the impartite one. It is these logical difficulties that prevented Sankara 
from attributing creation and other activities to Brahman. 

VI. 

The entire llniveise of plurality on Advaita hypotheses is neither created 
by Brahman nor is the transformation of Brahman. It is an illusory mani- 
festation of Brahman. The central problem of Advaita is “ how does this 
illusory manifestation take place and why does it take place ? " The straight 
answer to this question is the most inexplicable knotty expression Maya (i.e., 
Nescience). It ^s this nescience that is responsible for the plurality we per- 
ceive. It has two functions. It obscures the substrate i.e. Brahman and 
pix^jects in its place the world of plurality. “ Suppression precedes substitu- 
tion Thus plurality is due to the projecting and the obscuring effects of 
nescience. This nescience is indeterminable. It is not definable in terms 
of anytliing. It is the material cause of the world of plurality. The juris- 
diction of nescience is so complete that it only leaves Brahman out. Finite 
cognition and the categorit‘S of such cognition, the instruments of human 
knowledge, im[X)rt of scriiitures, etc. are all products of nescience. Nescience 
is represented as a positive fieginningless entity. Nescience itself is illusory and 
it is sublated. 

The Advaitin's concept of nescience has been submitted to a great deal 
of criticism.' The law of excluded middle is the tool with which the Advaitin 
is attacked. The world is spoken of by the Advaitin as illusory. Is 
that illusion illusory ? If the illusoriness of the universe is itself an illu- 
sion tlK-n the world becomes real because of the cancellation of the two nega- 
tions. If the illusoriness of the universe is real there is a contradiction for 
the Advaita doctrine that there is only one reality. The resourceful Advaitin 
hnds his way out of the d iemnia. fie does say that the illusoriness of the 
universe is illusory. Me urge^ the possibility that a qualification can apply 
not only to something ( Ihcr, viz., the subject, but also to itself. Illusoriness 
is only a predicate of illusion just as reality is said to be real. It would be 
unintelligibli' to say that a pr(‘dicate cannot qualify itself. To those of the 
dualist fX-TSuasion this might seem a paradox. 

Our very knowledge is a paradox for the follcv;ing reasons.- We cannot 
have knowledge of the unknown since there can be no activity in respect of 
what is unknown nor can knowledge be of the known, because we never try 
to know the known. If it tx^ contended that it is of the partly known, then 
does the cognitive activity apply to the known part or the unknown? In 
either case we have the same difficulty. Because of this paradox we do not 
conclude that knowledge is perfect. We understand that at the root of finite 
cognition and knowledge there is the core of unintelligibility. We conclude 
that relational knowledge of the finite is not perfect and it is only an appearance 

1. Sifldhapitah'satiuns,i'(iha, Introduction, pp. 48-51. 

2. Cf. Advaita a>id the Concept of Progress, S. S. Suryanai?.wna Sastri, 
pp. 14-15. 
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of the perfect knowledge that is Brahman. Because of this central paradox 
in all finite activity and the irreducible unintelligibility thereof, the Advaitin 
does not commit himself to any definite description about the world of plura- 
lity. He does not recklessly repudiate. He is a sceptic and not a dogmatist. 
By the very use of the categories of logic he ix)ints out the rift in the lute. 
The great lesson of Advaita logic is that it exposes the clay-footed nature of 
logic. The Advaitin is not out to demonstrate this or that. He points out 
that every other position held by the opponent is untenable. If the Advaitin 
occasionally attempts a definition to establish the nature of the function of 
nescience it is only an act of conformity to the intellectual climate of the age.^ 

Another usual objection raised against nescience is its practical efficiency. 
Nescience as described by the Advaitin is indeterminable. How can the in- 
determinable be practically efficient ? The Advaitin holds that practical effi- 
ciency belongs only to the indeterminable and finite world. Practical efficien- 
cy is not attributed to Brahman. The absolutely real is perfect, partless, and 
free from change. Hence there can be no activity or efficiency in respect of 
it. As the world of plurality is short of this reality, it has practical efficiency. 

How can the cognition generated by the nescience-tainted prarndnas lead 
us to Brahman- intuition ? To this the Advaitin replie's that error is oftentimes 
the gateway to truth. The prammia that makes known an object need not 
be as real as the object. Dream experiences produce practical physiological 
effects on the dreamer. The phenomenal pramana can ix)int to the absolutely 
real. In scientific thought we find erroneous hypotheses lead us to valid 
theories. So the illusory nature of the Pramana is no obstacle for us to know 
the truth. Just as the bamboo in the forest which sets fire to the whole forest 
bums itself along with the forest, so does the illusory final knowledge 
destroy other illusions and itself. The image of a person reflected in a 
mirror is not real but still it serves as the means of showing to us the defects 
in our face. Error and delusion have their own utility. The world of plura- 
lity is not entirely real or unreal. Hence it is described as Anirvacaniya. 

The two realms set up by Advaita namely the phenomenal and the nou- 
menal must somehow be shown to be continuous. Without such a synop- 
tic view it would be unintelligible to maintain that the world is an illusory 
manifestation of Brahman. " From the empirical to the real, from the appear- 
ance to the absolute a passage is either possible or is not. If not, the absolutist 
philosophy of Sankara is an irrelevant nightmare.”^ The ap{x?arance of this 
world of plurality is the appearance of the real. There is a continuity between 
the phenomenal and the noumenal. The relative reality of the phenomenal 
world is derived from the absolutely real and is reducible ultimately to the 
absolute. The ground and consequent relation cannot be urged into service 
to explain the relation between the absolute and the appearance. 

1. Advaitavidyamukura, S. S. SuryanaRaYana Sastri, Journal 0/ Oriental Re- 
search, Madras, X, p. 286. 

2. An Advaitin s Plea for Continuity^ S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Journal 
of the Madras University, Vol. X, No. 1. 
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VII. 

An extreme wing of Advaita holds the view that there is only one nes- 
cience and that nescience reflects Brahman and as soon as that reflected 
soul attains release there is the destruction of the nescience. On this view 
there exists only one Jiva ( soul ) . The presence of other Jivas bound as well 
as released is compared to the dreams of the single Jiva. Such a radical 
solipsistic view is not acceptable to the majority of Advaitins. Besides, scrip- 
ture declares that there are released as well as bound souls. So a plurality of 
nesciences is posited. It is the difference between the various nesciences that 
accounts for the variety of finite individuals. Sankara seems to approve the 
positing of a plurality of nesciences. 

The school that holds that there is only one Jiva is of opinion that Brah- 
man is the locus as well as the content of nescience. Nescience cannot be 
located in the inert or have the inert for content. This school goes by the 
name ‘Ekajivavada ’. 

But the majority of Advaitins posit a plurality of nesciences. The con- 
tent of nescience is Brahman and its locus is Jiva. It may be objected that 
Jiva cannot come into existence without the functioning of nescience and 
nescience cannot be located in its own product, Jiva. There is thus the charge 
of reciprocal dependence urged against the Advaitin. The Advaitin finds a 
way out of this fix by positing the beginningless nature of the interaction of 
nescience and Jivahood (soulhood). The Advaitin says that there was 
no time when there was no Jiva or nescience. If it still be urged that such 
a relation of deixmdence between nescience and Jiva is unintelligible the re- 
solute Advaitin admits the charge. It is in the very nature of nescience to 
be ultimately unintelligible. Why expect intelligibility in the case of nescience 
which is indeterminable ? 

Though nesciena" is located in the Jiva it does not belong to Jiva. Its 
content is ilsvara. The content is also the controller. Ignorance may be 
located in me. but I am not the controller of my ignorance, though there is 
the empirical usage to the effect that the ignorance is mine, isvara is the 
controller, i.e., the arch-juggler {mayin) of nescience. He creates the whole 
universe with nescience as the material cause. The soul does not create the 

universe. . , 

According to some Advaitins Brahman is reflected in Maya (primal 

nescience) as Iisvara while the Jivas are reflections of Brahman in Avidya 
(secondary nescience). Such a view makes isvara have nothing in common 

with the Jivas. 


There is another view that establishes an organic relation between the 
Jivas and I4vara. The possibility of nescience presupposes two conditions. 
It has for its content I4vara and its locus is fiva. Wh^ the indmdu^ 
nescience is removed he becomes one with Isvara and does not 
man. When all the souls transcend their nescience there is the realisation of 
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Brahman. Isvara automatically ceases to exist. On tliis view Isvara is 
reflected in the various nesciences, Jivas are the reflections of Isvara. If it 
be contended, on the ground that nescience has no quality or visible form, 
that reflection for it is impossible, the Advaitin explains the fact with the 
help of an analogy. Just as ether which is infinite and all-pervasive is con 
fined in objects like pot, so is the JIva a delimited form of Brahman. This 
is called the Avaccheda view. 


IX. 

The central imp)ort of Advaita is the identity of the individual soul with 
Brahman. The category of difference is refuted elaborately. The great Ad- 
vatin Mandana with an unsurpassed logical acumen has set out the dialec- 
tic of difference. He has established that identity is the only intelligible 
concept. 

The central pramana for the Advaitin to establish identity is scripture. 
He points out that scripture declares the identity in unequivocal terms. Scrip- 
ture no doubt has to be interpreted according to the determinative marks of 
purport. The famous Chandogya Sruti points out and identifies the reality 
of Brahman with that of the self ( that thou art Oh svetakeiu ) . This 
teaching is repeated nine times to show that it is important and that it is 
the primary purport. This identity with Brahman is not known through 
ordinary experience as the heat of the fire or t!u* price of bread. U is novel 
and made known by scripture ; so the scriptural declaration is not a mere 
restatement. Hence it is purportful and novel. It is fruitful also bteause 
the knowledge of identity helps us to pass bc’yond tlu‘ travail of transmigration. 
The knowledge of this identity is praised and its oT>DO>ite deprecatt'd and tliis 
stands to reason. From this it follows that the central pur{X)rt of scripture 
when interpreted according to determinative marks of purport is idcaitity. 

In the Upanisads there are several other passages {xrinting out difference^ 
as the central relation between Brahman and the individual. These srutis 
have difference as their puiix)rt. The Advaitin explains these passages as 
elaborating the phenomenal sense with a view to refute it later. Their 
purport is not ultimately real. The bheda .srutis (scripture which has dif- 
ference for its purp(jrt. ) are mere elaborations to bi^ rtuhited by the ultimately 
real import of scriptures that declare identity as their purix)rt. 

Perception seems to go against Advaita. PiTception ix)ints out a world 
of plurality with distinct objects differing from one another. How can scrip- 
ture go against the conclusions of the basic instrument of knowledge, percep- 
tion ? 

The Advaitin meets the argument in two ways. No doubt [xrrceplifm 
is our first instrument of knowledge. From this, it by rro meiins follows that 
perception is unsublatable. It is no doubt the first instrument of knowledge 
but not basic. There are cases where the cognition derived through a sub- 
sequent pramana arises only by sublating the cognition derived from the 
prior pramm^. Scriptural knowledge arises by sublating the cognition de- 
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rived through perception. It is not dependent on perception. It is an inde- 
pendent pramma. 

The Advaitin grants only relative reality to the cognitions derived through 
perception. Anything short of Brahman is relatively real. 

Mandana points out that perception does not cognise difference. The 
argument is as follows : Difference is a relation. It needs two relata for 
its existence. The principal argument is this. (1) Is difference the nature 
of the things, (2) or is it an attribute of them? If it were the nature of 
things there could be no things to be different. If any one were to point out 
to a single thing that would break up into a number of things, because differ- 
ence is of its nature. Thus the process goes on endlessly and it would not 
even rest with the primal atom. Hence there would be no single thing. So 
difference cannot be the nature of things. 

Nor can difference be the attribute of the relata. If difference is the 
attribute of things is the attribute different from its substrate, or is it of its 
very nature? If tlie attribute is different from the substrate we have three 
units : (i) the substrate, (ii) the difference which is its attribute, and (iii) 
the difference of the attribute from the substrate. When we start enquiring 
into the relation of this difference to the substrate on one hand and the 
attribute on the other we are condemned to an infinite regress. Thus the 
category of difference turns out ultimately to be unintelligible. At best it can 
giv'e us appearance and not truth. To use the words of Bradley it is “ a 
makeshift, a device, a mere practical compromise, most necessary but in the 
end most indefensible.” 


X. 

The Advaitin does not rest satisfied with the refutation of the category’ 
of difference. Those who reject difference take to the doctrine of identity-in- 
diffeience. The Advaitin is not fascinated by the concrete universal. The 
objective idealism of Bosanquet fares no better at the hands of the Advaitin. 
The Advaitin no doubt admits that identity and difference are juxtaposed 
in experience. The mere fact of their presence in experience does not warrant 
their ultimate reality. The categories accepted in experience are by no means 
very critical. To say that identity and difference exist together does not make 
both of them real. The great Advaitin Mandana directs his attack against 
the identity-cum-difference school. The nerve of the argument is as follows : 
“A crown and a bracelet are different and yet non-different, different as 
products but non-different in respect of their material cause that is gold. 
But if they are really non-different he who wants a crown must be 
satisfied with a bracelet. If we maintain that there is difference between 
crown and bracelet then there must be difference between bracelet and gold 
also since crown and gold are non-different. Because of the difference bet- 
ween the crown and the bracelet he who wants the first does not waiit the 
second • why should it not be that he wants it too because of their non-differ- 
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ence ? ^ Such in bare outline is the criticism of the view of difference-cum- 

non -difference ; (Bheda-abheda). Identity in difference turns out only to 
be a device for self-deception through insufficient analysis. 

The path to reach the absolute can be represented in the form of a dia- 
lectical argument ; “ abhymopapavodabhyam n^pTaparlcam prapancyate.'* 
That is, it is a dialectic process whereby the distinctionlessness of knowledge 
through the agency of nescience passes through determinations which in turn, 
are withdrawn. There is first the superimposition of plurality on Brahman 
and then the withdrawal thereof. Super im}x>sit ion and sublation are the two 
acts that lead the Advatin to Mok§a or self-realisation. The non-dualist can- 
not afford to despise the world and ignore it. “ To ignore the world is not 
identical with being ignorant of it.’' There is no short-cut to realisation 
excepting through the super imposition and the withdrawal therc'of. The spirit 
must go forth and come with enriched experience. It must know the perils 
and pass through the vale of tears. The Advaitin's progress to Nloksa is 
through experience of plurality and then sublation.- 

XL 

The spiritual aspirant after release has necessarily to undergo the moral 
training imposed by scriptures. Some Advaitins are of opinion that 
ethical excellence and ceremonial purity are not directly contributory to spiri- 
tual realisation. Morality and ritual help the soul to acquire calmness neces- 
sary for V^edantic study. Sankara in his commentary requires the spiri- 
tual aspirant to acquire the eligibility for Vedantic enquiry. There are cer- 
tain specified necessary preliminaries. They are the discrimination of the 
fleeting from the f)ermanent, non-attachment to results here and hereafter, 
the qualities of calmness, equanimity, contentment, etc. and the di^sire for 
release. Ethical excellence is necessary for tht‘ Advaitin as an inevitable 
step in his path to perfection. Final realisation is through the knowledge of 
the identity of Brahman and the soul. After ac(|uiring the necessary 
moral excellence the spiritual aspirant takes to tht‘ uninterrupted meditation 
and contemplation of the only scripture-tauglU-real, the one without a si‘cond 
Such a contemplation leads to the final intuition. The final intuition results 
according to one school of Advaita directly from the non-dual texts and accord- 
ing to another is j>erceived by the internal organ manas. It i a non-relational 
type of knowledge. It is a sort of a mental perception. It is an immediate 
experience and an indeterminate cognition. It is comparable to the cognition 
of the child in the pre- relational stage. Two elements are common bc‘tw'(H*n 
the child’s pre-relational cognition and Brahman-intuition. They are im- 
mediacy and the non-attributive nature of the cognition. The child’s cogni- 
tion returns to the relational level as it grows but Brahman-intuition never 
returns to the relational level 

1. Bhdmaii, Introduction, pp. 19-21. 

2. Advaita and the Concept oj Progress, pp. 18-19. 
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The final intuition has the capacity to destroy itself as well as nescience 
Just as when the powder of the clearing-nut is mixed up with muddy water to 
precipitate the mud, that powder itself does not require any other precipitate, 
so dcK^ Brahman-intuition destroy itself as well as nescience. 

1 he final realisation, i.e., Br ahma-sdksdtkdra is not anything novel or 
a new creation. It is the realisation of the potential nature of the spirit. It 
is just like the forgoten golden ornament round one’s own neck. The realisation 
of the Advaitin is not merely intended for a sect or a group. It is not the close 
privilege of the intellectual. If Sankara denied to the Sudra the eligibility of 
the study of Vedanta he did it not to exclude him from Brahman-realisation. 
He allowed and approved of other easier means for the Sudra to realise 
Brahman. The path to spiritual realisation is not one mechanical route for 
all. All th(‘ buds do not give rise to the same flower. The different spiritual 
aspirants follow different techniques. Advaita posits realisation as possible 
for all. Release, being the manifestation of one’s own nature and nothing 
adventitious, cannot be denied or withheld from anyone. It is the natural 
birthright of every soul. “ Universal salvation is not only a possibility but 
a logical necessity for Advaita ”. Some souls might attain release soon and 
others might take a longer time. As long as there is going to be a single un- 
released soul there is bound to be the existence of nescience. The presence of 
nescience is enough preventive of self-realisation. As soon as each soul rea- 
lises the st‘lf it becomes one with Isvara and not Brahman. Brahman-rea- 
lisation is achieved only when all the souls realise their true nature. Reali- 
sation of Brahman is a social activity. It is not the purely personal concern 
of each individual. The Advaita doctrine of universal salvation answers the 
pxTsistent claims of individuality and social duty put forward by the modem 
sociologist. The final release of an individual is bound up with the release 
of others. Hence the necessity to help the other souls to attain release. 

XII. 

Another interesting concept of Advaita is Jivan-mukti. The individual 
soul obtains release though he is embodied. The physical body has no effect 
on the soul. The main reason for formulating Jivan-mukti is the need for 
reliable teachers who can teach Advaita experience from self-knowledge. 
Some are of opinion that the projective energy of nescience is separated from 
the obscuring energy in the released soul. Some others refer to Jivan-mukti 
as release in a figurative sense. 

Realisation is not mere absence of misery. It has a positive element 
also in it, i.e., happiness. It is sat (the real), cit (consciousness) and dnanda 
(bliss). The self in Advaita is not sublated by any other experience 
because sublation itself is an experience. Non-contradiction and coherence 
are two tests by which we judge reality. The two are the negative and posi 
tive aspects of the one and the same principle. It is self-manifest. Descartes 
was right in so far as he pointed out that thinking implies a thinker (cogito 
ergo sum). Sankara’s description of the self is a step in advance of 
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Descartes. Descartes identifies self with one aspect of experience namely the 
experiencer. Sankara indentifies the self with exi:)erience in all its aspects. 

The path to Brahman-realisation is not purely intellectual. Truth being 
a perfect orb we are bound to encompass it sooner or later. Intellectual 
methods might help us to reach Brahman sooner, but it does not follow from 
this that the melting of the heart in devotion or the dedication of self to service 
is any less important a method to reach Brahman. No spiritual pontiff can 
afford to declare a monopoly for Brahman-realisation. Prc^scribed modes and 
paths are all right in their own place. They are merely guides and should not 
dominate us. The great Advaita thinker Madhusudana has propounded 
that through Bhakti Advaita realisation can be had. It is intellectual 
bias that has led to us speak in dist>araging terms about emotion. 
The central thesis of Prof. MacMurray that emotion has a rationality of its 
own is not without its use to Advaita. There is merely an ancient and irra- 
tional prejudice against emotion and will. The melting of the heart in love 
is not less noble than the expansion of it in wisdom and thi transcendence of 
the gulf betw^een the agent and his action is not less noteworthy than tlie 
transcendence between seer and seen in knowledge. Tht^ man who trades in 
concepts is not intrinsically supcTior to him who trades in sounds and 
colours. The beatific vision may come through artistic as through intt‘lhxtual 
channels and the truly moral man. who has lost all thought of himsi'If in the 
narrow sense is not necessarily farther from realisation than the artist or the 
philosopher. The utmost that an intellectual can claim is that in some cast s Ik* 
is a quicker guide.” The significarit contribution of {x>st-i>ankara thinkers to 
Advaita is that the philosophy of non-dualism should I(X)k lor an ” integrity 
of synthesis rather than an inteik*ctual dominance.” 

The released s^)ul of Advaita would an artist in the supreme 
sense of the term. His activity in life would be like the ideal creation of art. 
It would be spontaneous and unmotivated. It would be frti! from the calculus 
of profit and loss. There would be no purfxisive calculation or nKchanical 
impulsion for his act. His activilk^s are the fruit of the play instinct. U 
is Ula. He is not bound by the laws of safety. He needs no laws and is a 
law unto himself. There is nothing outside him, Ix^cause he is the sufiremc 
spirit. 



A NARRATIVE & CRITICAL HISTORY OF ADEN * 

By 

ABDULLA YAQUB KHAN 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ancient Aden. 

4. ADEN INH.ABITED BY ICHTHYOPHAGI. 

Who first inhabited Aden is a very difficult problem for historians to 
solve : l)ut we hazard a theory basesj uiron some authentic works of the 
Creeks such as those of Arrian, Diodorus, and others. 

At ttiat period Aden might liave been inhabitated by Ichthyophagi.i 
fish-eaters. According to Arrian the shores of the Red Sea from the coast of 
He.jaz and beyond Aden, were occupied by these savages in the time of 
Cyprus the Creat I'B.c. 553) ; and according to Gibbon it could hardly be 
believid that cannibals were left in the reign of Justinian, (a.d. 527).^ Diodorus 
describis th( se savages as hairy all over except the head and cloathed with 
the skins of fishes.-' 

'flre'-e aboriginals were st-en in a.d. 1838, one year before the capture 
of Aden by the British by Lieut. Wellsted who travelled around the coast of 
Arabia. 1 le remarks : - “ On the Arabian and Nubian coasts we found a race 
of fishermen which bear the general designation of Huteimi, and from the simi- 
larity of their habits, are, I have little doubt, a remnant of the Ichthyophagi 
described so minutely by Diodorus Seculus."’ These fish-eaters must have been 
driven away, in the course of time, from the shores of Aden to the further 
extremity of the Arabian Gulf and the Red Sea. up to the littorals of Africa, 
in order to make room for the more civilised races inhabiting Aden. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Ancient Aden. 

5. THE ancient HINDUS AND ADEN. 

According to accounts given in the ancient books of the Hindus known as 
Purams a a*rtain branch of the Hindus called the Pmgacska, or the Yelloic 
//imfics migrated in group into Arabia. Africa, and the countries adjacent to 


Col>yrkht—A. Y. Khan. 
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1 lust prior to the Christian era, the natives of the western shores of the 
IW Sea bevond .1,. .uai« of Babad-M.nd.b, aa fa, a, S.=o„. kaown 
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3. Chrichton, Arabufr Vol. II, o. 82. 
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the Nile, and some of them remained for a considerable time on the coast of 
Yemen. Another famous tribe known as Rhadamanthus reigned in Arabia. 
But the most wonderful of all these Hindu sea-farers were the Smchadwipa, 
or the dwellers in the caves made of shells, who occupied the whole of the 
western shores of the Red Sea. It is probable that many of these daring 
Hindu tribes also migrated to the eastern shores including Aden. The Hindu 
Temple at Aden dedicated to the goddess Ambd-Bhavdni, is considered to be 
an ancient monument. And is it surprising that these Pingacsha, Rhadamm- 
thi, or the Sanchadwipa, may have had something to do with this sacred place 
of the Hindus in Aden which is of unsuspectc^d antiquity ? 

Both the Hindus and the Arabs were renowned commercial nations from 
remote period of history and were the first to convey to the western world, 
the gold, ivory and I'yerfumes of India, as well as the fragrant W(X)d 
known as alluwtva in Arabia and aguni in Sanskrit. It is probable t<K> that 
a part of the ancient Arabian idolatory may have been derived from the 
Hindus.^ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Rattling of We.apons at the G.ate of Aden. 

The rattling of steel ; the showers of fxiisoned arrows ; the slinging of 
misvsiles and the cleaving of the battle-axes ; the crushing mact^^ ; the thrusting 
swords ; the cutting sabres and the cracking of firearms that Aden had wit- 
nessed in the course of its history will not fail to excite the curiosity 
of the reader. Sure enough, none can dispute the fact that wars and victories 
have, for the greater part, built up the fabric of world history. Our 
present day history w^ould have been listless and dull, and different nations 
would have stagnated root and all, had not w’ars been wagt?d and axintries 
conquered by more progressive and virile races. It was the conquering ambi- 
tion — that dominating factor in the building of a nation which gave an 
impetus to the invention of weapons either for the protection or invasion of 
countries. Verily man has bc‘en created with a warring instinct,— an instinct 
that pushed civilisation down to barbarism. And who has m>t realised this 
fact when in September 1938, the mere mention of WAR instilliti terror into 
the hearts of many brave nations. War has been averted, yet war is inewi- 
tabie. Civilisation must one day succumb at the altar of barbarism. 

A vivid picture of the ancient theatres of war and the manner in which 
battles were fought at diverse jierirxis of history will b€! better [x^rtrayctl if 
the weapons used by the conquering nations from time to time against Adc*n, 
are described here. It is, however, not propose*d to attempt within the limited 
space of this paper, a comprehensive thesis on Arab or foreign weapons used 
in the ccmquest of Aden. The following sketch, it is hoped, may help the 
reader to depict the battle-scenes of this historical ix)rt upto the year of its 
capture by the British, (a.d, 1839). 

1. Asmtkk Researches, Vok I-IV. 
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I. MILITARY EDUCATION OF THE ARABS. 

The modem world has at its disposal a variety of toys for educating the 
y<yung in the profession of arms ; but the Arab child long ago received his 
military education when quite young, not through the medium of innocent 
devices, but by actual demonstration. He was taught how to throw the 
jerid, (a kind of dagger), how to use the lancet how to draw the sword, and 
the battle-axe, and to practise a sort of mounted archery. The military 
institutions of Arabia were essentially chivalric. Youths of rank, as soon as 
they became qualified, were admitted to the circle of warriors and the enjoy- 
ment of all the privileges of that class. Like the knights of Europe they con- 
sidered war as the only occupation in which they could engage without the 
loss of prestige.^ 


II. METHOD OF WAR. 


The tribe was led into the field by the chief, and a war was often decided 
by single combat between two champions selected by both parties to avoid 
useless bloodshed. A due subordination to the chief of the tribe was main- 
tained ; but there existed a spirit of comradeship among the members which 
sc!cured mutual supjxyrt in battle. The banner of the tribe was the rallying point ; 
but when a prodigious effort was to be made, a young and beautiful maiden on 
horseback took its place, so that by her presence she might incite the warriors 
to the performance of such acts of valour as the occasion should demand 
The warriors were mounted on horses or light camels, so the movements 
were made with rapidity, and the most vigilant circumspection was necessary 
on the part of the menaced tribe to avert the danger of surprise. In addition 
to the ordinary precautions, four scouts were sent out occasionally in different 
directions, who applied their ears to the ground to detect the approach of 


the enemy from afar. In these forays the capture of a mare was considered 
a great achievement, and, when horses and camels were surrendered in a 
battle, the lives of the owners were spared agreeably to Arab custom ; but 
prisoners of war were generally striped of their clothes, put in irons, and 
otherwise harshly used, till an exorbitant price was paid for their ransom or 
even beheaded.-^ This was also the fate of a whole tribe, when it fell into 

the power of another and a stionger tribe. 

The Arab is a good horseman, swift of foot, expert in handling his arms, 
and is reckoned a good marksman. Ludovico Varthema, the Venetian travel- 
ler of the 16th century bears a striking testimony to the proficiency of the 
Arabs in the use of the bow. He saw an Arab take one of his slay^ and 
place a pomegranate on his head, and make him stand at a distance of twelve 
or fifteen paces from him, and at the second trial strike off the pomegranate 
with an arrow from a bow.^ During the time of the Ayyubite sovereignty 


1. CHESNEV, Expedition to the Tigris & Euphrates, Vol. 1, p. 693. 

2. See page 103 below. 

3. Jones & Badger, Varthema, p. 19. 
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one Amar Alauddin Kesh-Dughdi organised the forces of the Sultan of Yemen 
on the model of the Egyptian armies. He established wings on the right 
and left flanks. He made slave-guards mount by sound of the trumpet, 
forming among them a corps of battle-axe men> 

HI. ARMS & ARMOUR. 

The changes that have taken place in the weapons of offence and defence 
of the Arabs are not so marked as those which characterise the modem 
destructive armaments of the civilised world. The crude implements of the 
Dark Age are innocuous when matched with the mammoth guns of the present 
day. Where a single person was the victim of an arrow or a sword, hundreds 
are now wounded and killed by a shell on the modem battle-field. The Arabs 
have of course not yet reached this stage of destructiveness ; but they arc 
fairly on its track. The Arabian desert has already begun to experience the 
vibration of automobiles and the nomadic wilderness of Arabia resounds with 
the thunder of the “ IRON HORSE.” 

Arrian and other ancient writers enumerated scimitars, javelins, hatchets, 
knives, bows, and arroivs, as weapons employed by the ancient Arabs, called 
the Sabaens, as articles of trade. The Sabaens were also celebrated for the 
manufacture of armour inlaid with gold.- Arrows, a jerid, (a lance) and 
a sling, were the Arab s arms for distant warfare; while a scimitar, a long lance 
ivith a light bamboo shaft, a kanjar, (a dagger), and a battle-axe, were used 
at close quarters.^ 

Lance, ^ sword, spear, mace,' arrow, ^ cross-bou^ bolts/* shield,^" sling,^^ 
and coats of mail,^- were freely used in battles fought in Aden and its neigh- 
bourhood. At a certain pericxl we find the mention of breast-plates,^- chain- 
armour tunic, helmets, and iron caps and coals of mail which either covered 
the whole bcxiy to the knees like a long gown or reached only to the waist. 


1. Redhol’SE, Vol. I, p. 314. 

2. Chesney, Vol. I, p. 693. 

3. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 455. 

4. Kay, History of Yemen, p. 70 & Redhouse, History of the Residi Dynasty 
of Yemen, Vol. I, p, 83. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Kay, p. 84, Redhouse, II, p. 126. 

7. Ibid, p. 83 & Crichton, Vol. II, p. 357. 

8. Kay, p. 59 ; Redhouse, VoL I, pp. 83 & 195, & Vol. II, p. 126. These 
arrows were of three different types known as nushab, neble, & sihant, 

9. Redhouse, Vol. II, p. 240. 

10. Redhouse, Vol. I, p. 195. 

11. Chesney, Vol. I, p- 69, & Jones & Badger, p. 64. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Kya, p. 84. 

14. Ibid, p. 60. 

15. Chrichton, Vol. II, p. 357. 

16. Jones & Badger, 64. 
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This armour must have been introduced into Arabia by the Romans and the 
Persians, and as recently as 1927, a chained armoured tunic was brought 
from Yemen for sale to the Aden Historical Society’s Museum. Chain 
armour of steel with iron helmets and padded armour made of soft leather, 
were occasionally seen in some parts of Nejd, as well as the adjoining territory 
of Yemen. The Arabs also carried a dart and short broad sword. A simg was 
also carried for the purpose of throwing stones stored in turbans 
round their heads. ^ Ballistas and catapults — the ancient military engines— 
were freely used in the defence of Aden. These engines were capable of 
hurling masses of huge stones. El-Khazraji in his History of the Rasuli 
Dynasty of Yemen, gives us an interesting account of a ballista that had to 
be carried from Aden to Taez in Yemen. I quote the passage: — “7/e, ” 
referring to Umar Balabal, the Governor of Taiz, a city in Yemen, “ had 
already sent to Aden a person to bring up the ballista and they brought some 
of its timbers by sea to Muza,- and some of them by land on men's necks. 
Wheti they brought the whole, they put it together and threw with it a num- 
ber of rocks." Imagine the huge number of timbers that was required for 
the making of a ballista. It is beyond doubt that throughout the 14th and 
15th centuries these crude engines were freely used side by side with swords, 
arroies, tances, darts and otlier primitive weapons : firearms being unknown 
at that ixiriod in Arabia. 

A striking feature of the cavalry of the Ayyubites was the conspicuous 
absence of camels at tlie time of their forays or battles. The cavalry was 
entirely composed of horses and camels^ were mainly used for transport. 
Horsc*s were in such abundance during the time of the Ayyubites that, ac- 
cording to Marco Polo, they were exix)rted in huge numbers from Aden to 
India and other places."’ 

A callous practice in which Arabs revelled and exulted was the carrying 
about of stwered heads of their enemies with napkins turbaned on long spears 


1. CUESNKY, Vol. I. p. G69. 

2. An ancient seaport at some distance from Mocha (in Yemen). The wonder 
is that it poss(?sse‘s no harbour, yet had a good roadstead and anchorage, and carried 
a roaring trade at the time of Peripulus and was considered a mart of great trade. 
Owing to the receding of the sea, this ix)it and that of Zaila, were abandoned, and 
Aden took their places. (See Schoff. The Periptdus of the Erythraen see pp. 30-31, 
& Playfair. A History of Arabia Felix or Yemen, p. 20). 

3. Kedhouse, Vol. II, p. 15. 

4. The Arabs had three different classes of camels and each class was employed 
for a distinct purpase. The camel used for heavy burden, was known as hwwi ; 
the second was called deloul or saddle camel, and was employed on journeys singly 
or with light caravans, and Uic thirxi was known as fuijin, which might be called 
the race-camel on account of its superiority of speed over the ordinary camel, 
(Chesney, Vol. I, p. 583). 

5. This subject will be discussed in the chapter relating to The Ayyubites m 
Aden, 
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as a spectacle, followed by a band composed of bagpipe, cymbals and a 
trumpet playing a victorious inarch. ^ 

Arms may be considered as an indispensable part of the dress of the Arab, 
for he is seldom, if ever, without them. Even the ordinary bedouin of Lahej 
and the surrounding parts of Yemen, carry their jumbias (a curved dirk), 
day and night ; but the neighbouring Arabs have been forbidden to enter 
Aden with these weapons. They consequently leave them in the charge of 
Aden Police at the Barrier Gate.'*-’ Whatever the armour be, it is constantly 
worn by these nomads, for it is the custom of the Arab to be at all times fully 
prepared for hostilities : a feeling of security is almost unknown to him. 
In addition to the lance, he usually had a couple of javelins to hurl at his 
enemy when he was out of reach of his lance. The bow and arrow were 
freely used before the advent of steel weapons ; but now they have become 
extinct. A highly curved sword was the common weaix)n. An iron niacc 
bristling with pointed spikes at the larger end was also an ordinary weapon 
of the bedouin ; but when this could not be pnxrured, he contended himself 
with a short heavy stick having a large round knob at the extremity, which 
was generally ornamented with crude carvings. At close quarters this primi- 
tive weaix)n could deal a severe blow. In addition, the Arab was generally 
provided with a common sling for throwing stones, when game or the enemy, 
was at a distance. ' Crudity of the Arab weajxm must have reached its zenith 
when ircni-nmls mounted on palm-sticks^ wxTe used in place of the lofice. 
The ordinary weaix>n of an Arab was a bamboo lance about thirteen jeet in 
length, ornamented with round tufts of black ostrich feathers. The ix)int was 
tipfxid with iron usually sejuare, and about eight inches long.- Occasionally 
they wxre inlaid with gold and silver, but more often without any ornamenta- 
tion. In striking they balanced it for sometime over their heads, and thrust 
forwards or backwards if hard pressed by an enemy.” 

During the time of Peripulus, the market Town of Muza was famous for 
the manufacture of hatchets, & daggers, which were exiK>rted to markets 
round the Red Sea coasts.* All over Yemen arrows were commonly usixi, 
and cKcasionally showers of these i)rimitive-bullets were sent over the gates 
of Aden. A graphic account is given in the following excerpt. “ A numlxx 
of the Imam’s tr(x>ps were killed as also a party of the men of Aden. He 
broke up from before Aden on the 6th Decembtx 1367, as a man of his suite 
who was a valiant and enterprising horseman was wounded by an arrow at 
the very gate of Aden, and died towards the clost‘ of the day.”** 

1. Redhouse, Vol. II, pp. 127 & 187, 

2. A p(jlice station midway between Aden and Sheikh Othman. The latter is 
about 8 1 miles from Crater. 

3. Chesney, Vol. I, p. 669 & Jones & Baix.eh p. 85. 

4. Kay, Yemen, p. 82. 

5. Chesney, Vol. I, p. 669. 

6. Chrichton, Vol. II, p. 357. 

7. SCHOFF, Peripulus, pp. 28-29. 

8. Redhouse, Vol. II, p. 171. 
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Masrook, the viceroy of Yemen and a prominent figure in the Abyssinian 
history, was also killed by an arrow of Wahraz, Commander of the Persian 
Army in Yemen, ^ in a battle fought near Aden.^ 

During the 16th century, we find the Arab using, at the time of a battle, 
a kind of round shield made of two pieces of cowhide fastened together, 
supported by rods to keep them straight. These were painted in the best 
IX)ssible way, and were as large as the bottom of a tub.'^ But in the course 
of time, thesc‘ shields gradually diminished in size and by the 19th century 
because so small that they could be slung on the back.^ The foot soldiers 
sometimes carried a small round target made of wild-ox hide and covered with 
iron bars.-’ 

The Portuguese in their attack on Aden in \.d. 1513, used bowmen and 
musketeers/' and men armed with short swords, bucklers, scaling ladders & 
darts the Arabs retaliating with darts, arrows, short swords, lances and 
shields. The Portuguese felt the want of their lances, which they left behind, 
and were forced to retreat on account of the onslaught of the Arab lancers : 
their short swords and bucklers jiroving of no avail against the long lances of 
the Arabs. Gracia DeSouza, Commander of the Portuguese force while engaged 
in the attack on Aden, met the same fate as Masrook, Commander of the 
Abyssinian army, (a.d. 574). 

Although the Portuguese fleet was well equipped with heavy guns, yet 
they could not make use of them, owing to the proximity of the rampart 
to the sc.a. shore and the impossibility of the war vessels venturing close to 
the shore for want of sufficient draught, the cannons and mortars, proving of 
no earthly use to them. Albuquerque, in his Commentaries, says: “. .. .all 
the scaling ladders were broken, and the w^all was very lofty, and there was 
no means of scaling it nor place where the artillery could fire against it so 
as to effect a breach, because the tide water came up close to the spot.”® The 
Arabs, apart from their primitive weapons, ix>ssessed, at this period of history, 
cannons (mortar), and catapults, which were planted on the Sira Island 
and Jetx^l-en-Nuba,^ resjoectively and used with deadly effect on the Portu- 


1. Caussin de Percival, Bombay Magazine, Vol. Ill, p. 183, & WRIGHT. 
Early Cliristiamt y in Arabia, p. 149. 

2. Chrichton, Vol. I, p. 130. 

3. Jones & Badger. Varthema, p. 64, Chesney, Vol. I, p. 669. 


4. Ibid. 

5. Chrichton. Vol. II, p. 357. , , tt it 

6. Birch. Commentaries of the Great Aljonoso Albuquerque, Vol. II, p. U. 

7. Ibid, p. 18. , r 1 u 

The bucklers were made of cowhides like those used by the people of Malabar 

(Ibid. Vol. II, p. 21). 

8. Birch. Commentaries. Vol. IV, p. 21. . ...i, 

9. This hill is the promotory jutting into the modern Abu-Dest north to 

Jebel Mander on which the bungalow of the Assistant Commandant of Police 

is situated at Crater. 
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guese.^ Another peculiar weapon which the Portuguese employed in the 
attack on Aden, was the halberds, a weapon of the 15th & 16th centuries, 
usually in the form of a battle-axe and pike at the end of a long staff, with 
many points and edges for cutting and thrusting. The blade was often per- 
forated and richly adorned.^ 

It appears that the Arabs were also in the habit of using dry straw ahd 
earth for asphyxiating invaders — at least they made use of this with deadly 
effect against the Portuguese in the embrasure of the Great Wall of Aden 
killing many of their bowmen and musketeers.^ The smoke of the ignited 
straw was of a gaseous nature, probably the forerunner of the modem poi- 
son gas. 

The Turks used swords, muskets, and heavy artillery, coupled with 
plentiful of art and cunning for the capture of Aden in a.d. 1538. 

Slings as well as boios had ceased to be used by the Arabs of Yemen as 
far back as Niebuhr’s time,^ and replaced with matchlocks. Those who did 
not possess such a weapon carried swords or spears ; but all were provided 
with the jumbia worn in the girdle round the waist.*^ Spears and Swords con- 
tinued to be used right upto the 19th century.^^ 

Firearms were generally not known in Yemen before a.d. 1515 when they 
were introduced by the Egyptian invaders and used with deadly effect on the 
inhabitants of Aden, the coast of Kamaran, and other Red Sea Ports. A 
year later the Egyptian forces were joined by the Turkish fleet and army 
under Suleman Pasha, who had been sent by Sultan Salim to co-operate 
with them against the Portuguese. The description of the Turkish match- 
locks in an Arabic manuscript is very interesting : “ The musket bows are 
most wonderful weapons. They are something like guns, only longer and 
thinner. They are hollow, and in this hollow is inserted a piece of lead as 
large as a loteberry, and it is filled with powder, and then discharged by 
means of a match at the bottom of the musket, and if it strikes anyone he 
must perish for it goes in at one side of him and comes out at the other.* 

Whenever it was possible to obtain one, the Arab used a long matchlock 
gun, and two powder-horns, one filled with fine powder for priming, and the 
other, which was much larger, containing ordinary powder for loading. He 
also had several leather pouches pendant from his shoulders, containing dif- 
ferent implements for keeping the matchlocks in repair, and carrying wadding, 
spare match, tinder, flint and steel.-^ These iire matchlocks, as Niebuhr calls 

1. Birch, Comment aries, Vol. IV, p. 10 & Ruh-er-Ruh & Tdrikh Taghr Adan 
(Arabic Ms.) 

2. Ibid Vol. IV, p. 16. 

3. Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 18 

A. Jones & Badger, Varthema, p. 65. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Low, The Land of the Sun, p. 26. 

7. Ruh-er-Ruh. (Ar. Ms.) 

8. Jones & Badger, p. 65 & Ruh-er-Ruh & Abdulla Rahman Daib 
Qurat-el-Eyoon, {At. Ms.) 

9. Chesney, Vol. I, p. 669. 
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them, were manufactured in Yemen, as also the dirk or jambia.^ But the 
Arab was equipped in the most approved style when instead of the powder- 
horns and other articles he was provided with a particular kind of belt,^ which 
was either worn round the waist, or over the shoulder, and contained a cer- 
tain number of separate charges : each enclosed in a piece of reed corked 
at the upper end. The balls were kept apart in a leather pouch, so that 
the whole was ready for use at a, moment’s notice.'^ 

By the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, arrows, bows, ballistas, cata- 
pults and other paraphernalia of the ancient armament, with the exception 
of the sword, dagger and dirk, gradually disappeared, and their places were 
taken by firearms and heavy guns. When Aden was attacked by the British 
in A.D. 1839, the Arabs defended the fortress with heavy guns and match- 
locks. The creases of the Arabs were brought into full play, when Major 
Baillie ordered Major Osborne and Captain Willoughby tO' disarm them.'^ 
This brings us to a.d. 1839, when Aden was conquered by the British 
and annexed to the British dependencies in the reign of H. M. Queen 
Victoria. 

{To be continued) 


1. Niebuhr, VoJ. II, p. 93. 

2. Since the last 40 or 50 years belts of this description are being manufactured 
in Aden for the markets of Yemen and the Aden Protectorates. 

3. Chesney, Vol. I, pp. 669-70. 

4. Low, History of the Indian Navy, Vol, II, p. 122. 



DATE OF THE GRAMMARIAN BHImASENA— BEFORE 

A. D. 600. 

By 

P. K. CODE 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar in his section on Dhdtupdtha^ refers to the gram- 
marian Bhimasena in the following extract : — 

“We next turn our attention to the Mddhaviyadhdtuvrtti which deals 
with the same subject and which was written by Madhava or Sayaiia, the 
great Vedic Bhasyakara, (1350 a.d.). Sayana also mentions numerous work- 
ers in the same field whose labours he partly utilised. Among these' may be 
mentioned, as belonging to the Panimya School, Bhimasena and Maitreya- 
raksita. 

The reference to Bhimasena by Sayaiia about a.d. 1350 enables us to 
fix a.d. 1300 or so as one terminus to the date of Bhimasena. 

Aufrecht- records numerous MSS of Bhimasena’s Dhdlupdtha and 
mentions him as the author of BhaimI grammar* quoted by Rayamukuta 

1. Vide p. 53 of Systems oj Sanskrit Gramnuir, Poona, ,1915. On p. 42 Dr. 
Belvalkar refers to another Bhimasena, the author of a Commentary' on Mammata's 
Kdvyaprakdsa, composed by him in Samvat 1779 (- A.D. 1722). He is of course 
different from the grammarian Bhimasena, the author of Dhdtnpdtha, Aitrecht 
refers to Bhimasena Dik^ita (CC II, 94) who lived under Ajitasiri'iha of Yodhapura 
and wTOte Kuvalayananda Khandana. One Bhimasena, minister of a King of Nepal 
wrote a work called Sarvalaksanapustaka, All these name-sakes of the grammarian 
Bhimasena appear to be different from him.- The Ind. Office has a MS. of ^r^TTcT^- 

by (Vide 1.0. Cata. Vol. II, Pari II, No. 7353. p. 1205) written 

merely to explain Prakrta passages ( “ | 

I ”) I.O.MS No. 7730 (p. 1398) called the flW- 

in 35 verses is dated A.D. 1764 and deals with Buddhist mystic formula or 

2. Cata. Catdogorum, I, p. 271— “ 10 2832. Br. M. ( Addit. 26, 424). 
L. 2536. Poona 256. Peters 2. 189. Cata. Catalogorum II, 58^ CU add, 1402.“ 
Cata. Catalogorum, III, p. 58^— “ Hpr. 2. 108. Tod. 84 

3. Ibid. I, 413 — — Dhatupatha. Bhaimi gra nmar. He is 

quoted by Rayamukuta and Padmanabha Oxf. 110 b.“ Padmanabha men- 
tions Bhimasena in his (vide Oxford 110 b) represented by 

a MS dated Saka 1631 ~ A.D. 1709.— There are three MSS of Bhimasena’s Dhatu- 
patha in the Govt. MSS Library at the B.O.R. Institute viz. No. 220 of 1892-95 
No, 94 of A 1883-84, and No. 327 of A 1881-82. ('Fhese have been described by 
Dr. Belvalkar on pp. 163 to 166 of his Desaiptive Catalogue oj Grammar MSS, 
Vol. II, f^art I (B.O.R. Institute Poona, 1938). Describing MS No. 220 of 1892- 
95 (which is dated Samvat 1696^ A.D, 1639.) Dr. Belvalkar observes : - 

“ The list of roots is said to be the w^ork of Papini while is said 

to have supplied their meaning. This is an elderly writer and is credited 

with the authorship of a distinct commentary called on this .same 
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and Padmanabha. As Rayamukuta wrote his commentary in a.d. 1431 
Sayana’s reference to BhTmasena of about a.d. 1350 is of course the earliest 
one so far noticed. 

M. M. Haraprasad Shastri has described’ three MSS of Bhimasena's 
Dhatupatha in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. In his scholarly Pre- 
face (p. xxxi) M. M. Shastri observes:— 

Every grammarian had to make his own list of verbal roots from the 
pre-existing indices. Panini’s Dhatupatha- consists of 1944 roots, plus 20 
Sr out a dhdtus which have to be picked up from the ^utras of Panini. The 

works on roots of the School of Panini have many commentaries 

Numbers 4^51 to 53 arc by Bhimasena and 4354 is by Maitreya-raksita one 
of the Buddhist Commentators of Panini. It is later than Bhimasena. Mai- 
trey a flourished according to Srisd Babu about 1100 a.d. The greatest 
work on Sanskrit roots of this school is by the well-known Miadhavacarya. 
It has been published in the Mysore Sanskrit Series. It is of an encyclopse- 
dic character. Babu Srr^ Candrv has written a commentary on the Dhdtu- 
pradipa by Maitreya in his edition published by the Varetidra Research 
Society.” 

If Bhimasena is earlier’ than Maitreya-raksita (who flourished about 
a.d. 1100) the date of our Bhimasena is pushed back by 250 years from 

a.d. 1350, the date of Siiyaiia, who refers to him as stated by Dr. Belvalkar. 

We have now to see if wc can push back the date of BhTmasena still further 
backwards from a.d. 1100. 

The evidence on the strength of which I propose to push back Bhimasena’s 
date by at least 5(X) years from a.d. 1100, the date of Maitreya-raksita is 
as follows : — 

The Tattvdrthddhigamusfitra,^ a treatise on the fundamental principles 
of Jainism was composed by UmasvMi with his self-composed commentary 
{Svopajnabhdsya) “between the 1st and the 4th centuries of the Vikrama 

era ” according to Prof. H.R. Kapadia"^ or between 1 and 85 a.d. according to 

1. Catalogue of V ydkarana Manuscripts, Vol. VI, Calcutta, 1931, pp. 71-72 
Nas. 4351, 43v52, 4353. The last of these three MSS is dated Samvat 1743 = A.D. 1687. 
It was copied by one Visvandthii, of the SuTtianic Pattavardhana. Aufrecht CC^ I, 
416 refers to wt grammar as follow'ts 

grammar, by Bhimasena. Oppert 3334, 4236, II, 2774”. 

2. WiNTERNiTZ in his Gcschichte dvr ind. Bittcratur, III (1920) deals with the 
Dhatupdthas of Panini, Kiitantra, Candra, Hemacandra, Vopadeva as also Pali Dhatu- 
patha but 1 find no reference to Bhimasena in the Index to this volume. He 
however, refers to the Dhdtupradipa of Maitreyarak^ita (p. 395). In Muterialicn 
zurn Dhatupatha" Bruno Liebich, Heidelberg, 1921, (Carl Winters) I find no 
mention of Bhimasena s Dhatupatha. 

3. M. M. H. P. Shastri (in his description of MS 4354 dated Saka 1490 
= A.D. 1568) states that Dhdtupradipa of Maitreya " jolhws Bhimasena" (p. 73). 

4. Ed. by Prof. H. R. Kapapia with Siddhasenagani s commentary (Devachand 
Lalbhai J. Fund Series No. 76). 1930-^ Part II (Chap. VI to X.). 

5. Ibid, p. 42. 
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Satis Chandra Vidyabhushan.^ Sidhasenagani composed a commentary on 
Umasvati^s Sutra and bhmya. In this voluminous commentary he refers to 
many previous silris.^ In his discussion of Siddhasena’s date Prof. Kapadia 
states that “ Siddhasena’s date does not go ahead of the 7th century ” (p. 64 
of Introduction). Satischandra Vidyabhushan assigns Siddhasena to about 
600 A.D. (Vide p. 182 of History of Indian Logic). In view of this 
early date for Siddhasena the following reference^ to 
enables us to fix a.d. 600 or so as one terminus to Bhimasena’s date : — 
Pages 254 — Umdsvdtis bhasya reads : — 

Siddhasena cojnments : 

5^15: iirgir ^ I I 3 T- 4 ^I^iiri 5^ 

^5|rR crfeit i ¥rp:7f:?T[ ^r7f3?f;TR^^PTfff>T?P'-Ti3T Kgfeft 'rfecir 

I believe the reference in the above extract to his qy g qjg; 

contained in the expression “ WIf : ” 

is quite explicit and it needs no elaborate proof for establishing the identity 
of this with the author of the followed by Maitreya- 

raksita in a.d. 1100 and referred to by Sayana about a.d. 1350 as already 
pointed out in this paper. I have not searched for other references to Bhi* 
masena in Siddhasena s voluminous commentary as such search is rendertxi 
quite difficult in the absence of any index to proper names accompanying Prof, 
Kapadia’5s edition. 

We know practically nothing about this grammarian but as he has been 
now proved to be earlier than a.d, 600 or so on account of Siddhascma's re- 
ference to him scholars interested in the history of Sanskrit grammar will 
do well to gather more information about him than what they have gathered 
and recorded so far. 


1. History of Medieval School rjf hidian Logic, p. 8. 

2. Vide pp. 100-101 and 123 of Prof. K.\pai)Ia’s edition of T. Stitra, Prof. Kapa- 
DIA attempts an identification of some of the Siiris etc. (pp. ,54-65 of Introduction) 
mentioned by Siddhasena. I shall here note for reference their names only as found 
on p. 123 : — 

5rf^, 

fJlR, ITOT, 53IT5RJ|?», 

in<R, JTpq^, g<j^, sm- 

55RT^, qfw, 5J^, 5?5i35r, 

(P. 397 of Part I) etc. ' 



ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF A MANGALA-VERSE IN 
INSCRIPTIONS 


By 

A. N. UPADHYE. 

Srimat parama-gambhlra-syadvaddmogha-lmichmam ] 

Jiydt trailokya-rmthasya sdsanam Jina-sdsanam ] ] 

The verse quoted above is quite familiar to the students of Indian epi- 
graphy. Even a cursory glance through the volumes of Epigraphia Carnatica 
will show that many epigraph ic records, especially the Jaina inscriptions, 
bc'gin with this verse. At times the last pada is differently read as vardhatdm 
J aina-sdsanam The significance of the verse is closely associated with Jaina 
dogmatics, therefore that it should be found at the beginning of Jaina records 
is quite natural. Some other maiigala-verses too are composed on this model 
as seen from the common words in the following verses : 

(1) eiat trailokya-nirmdna-trdm-samhrti-kdranam | 
inmat-srl-J aitmidthasya sdsanmn sdsvatam par am ] 

(2) svasti srimad-middyanta-dharmesvara-samUvaram | 
fiamdmi sarva-kalydna-sdsanam Siva-sdsanam | 

The verse apfiears to have had extreme popularity as an epigraphic mahgala 
with the composers and engravers of inscriptions of middle ages. Despite 
its patent sectarian character, it is used as a mahgala verse with a significant 
change only in the last quarter, the rest of the verse remaining as it is ; 

sdsanam Siva&dsmiam j 

In both the records/ where this change is seen, it comes after another famous 
mahgala verse found in inscriptions : 

namas turiga-sira^-cufnbi-candra-cdmara-cdrave \ 
trailokya-nagardrambha-tnula-stambhdya Sambhave ] ] 

So far as I know, as yet no light has been thrown on the authorship of 
the popular verse snmaiparama, etc. Perhaps its very popularity has come 
in the way of any attempts to trace its source. Undoubtedly it is a Mahgala 
verse glorifying the doctrine of Jina which is marked by Syadvada. We 
know, for instance, that the verse namas-tunga-sirasy etc. is the Mahgala of 
Hma^cmita of Bapa (c. a.d. 620). It was natural for the composers of 

1. E. C. IV^ Chamarajnagar No. 159. 

2. E. C. V, Hassan No. 61. 

3. £*. C. V, Hassan No. 115. 

4. £. C. V, Hassan Nos. 109-200. 
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inscriptions to adopt such a standard Mahgala at the beginning of the re- 
cords. Similarly it could be expected that srimat-parmia etc. also formed a 
Mahgala of some Jaina work. And this expectation is fulfilled by the 
recent discovery of Pramdna-sathgraha^ of Akalahka of which snmat-parctma 
etc. is the Mahgala. Only one Ms. of this work is known to exist in the 
famous Bhandara at Patana ; and it is only a few months back that Pt. 
SuKHAL.\LAji of the Benares Hindu University has published a few extracts 
from it. Akalai'ika’s unsurpassed zeal for Syadv^ada-logic is well-known ; the 
verse is a fitting Mahgala of a logical treatise ; and that Akalahka flourished 
in the South explains to a certain extent the ix>pularity of this verse in the 
epigraphic records of South India. It cannot be imagined that a logician- 
and-author of the ability of Akalahka adopted a jx^pular verse as a Mah- 
gala of his Pramdna’Samgroha, an original treatise. So long as no positive 
evidence to the contrary is coming forth, we should hold that Akalahka is 
the author of this famous Mahgala verse. 

Akalahka’s authorship raises many chronological questions. I have shown 
elsewhere- how it is necessary to put .\kalahka in the last quarter of the 
seventh century of the Christan era at the latest in the light of available 
material. I take the liberty of requesting other scholars, who have an easy 
access to all the published records, to see which is the earliest dated inscrip- 
tion in which this Mahgala has been used. This line of study would help us 
to settle the date of Akalahka more definitely, and at the same time to put an 
earlier limit to the age of sewne undated inscriptions using this Mahgala. 


J* Jaina Siddhdnta Bhdskara (Arrah.) III. i, pp. 1-6. 

2. Amals of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute XIII. ii, p. 164, etc. ; also 
Nydyakumudacandra, Intro, p. 105, Bombay 1938. 
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I With the kind permission ol the Hon. Secretory of the Watson Moseont, Rajkot, 



A RARE IMAGE OF HANUMAN 

IS IT OF PAr^lCA-MUKHA-ANJANA ? 

By 

A. S. CADRE. 

While on a tour of exploration, I visited Talaja of the Bhavnagar State, 
in Kathiawad in 1934.’ Talaja is about thirty-one miles sbuth of Bhavnagar 
with which it is now connected by a tramway line. It is famous for its Bud- 
dhist caves and Jaina temples. Thd object of this article is to invite the at- 
tention of scholars to a unique image of Hanuman which I came across near 
the cremation ground outside the town of Talaja. The image is of a rare 
type and has so far not been illustrated ih any of the known works on Hindu 
Iconography. The accompanying plate will give a full idea of it. The photo- 
graph of the image was secured for me from the Honorary Secretary of the 
Watson Museum of Antiquities, Rajkot, by Dr. Hirananda Sastri, Director . 
of Archaeology, Baroda State, under whom I have a rare privilege of studying 
and working. My grateful thanks are due to both of them. 

The Hanuman represented in the accompanying plate has four faces that 
are visible. The fifth, as it comes on the backside of it, is npt carved out, as 
in the case of the images of Brahma, where very often the fourth face is not 
shown. The face on the proper right side appears to be that of the lion and 
that on the projrer left side of Gamda. The middle one is of a monkey and 
that surmounting the conical crown is of a horse. If the identification pro- 
posed below is correct, the fifth face on the back-side ought to be of a sukara. 
The figure is four-handed. The upper right hand, the fore-arm of which is 
broken and lying on the ground nearby, holds what looks like a mountain. 
Half of what he holds in the upper left hand is broken. It appears to have 
been a club or gadd. The lower right hand wields a bow, and the lower left 
hand an arrow. His left leg is planted straight on the ground and the right 
leg is bent in the middle and is placed on a demon who has joined his hands 
in submission. The god wears necklaces, a chaddi, anklets and bracelets. His 
tail is curled over his head. The sculpture is about 2' in height and is carved 
in sandstone. The Bhavnagar Darbar will do well to get it removed to the 
Barton Museum at Bhavnagar. 

I did not suaeed in identifying the sculpture for a long time, till very re- 
cently I came across a dhyma of Panca-mukha-Anjma. The dhydm which 
is given in the §n-Tattva-nidhi is quoted below. We will find that it agrees 
with the description of our image with slight variations and I am tentatively 


1. Annual Report, Watson Museum of Antiquities ; Rajkot, 1934-35. p. 17. 
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proposing its identification as Panca-mukha-Anjana whose dhydna^ is as fol- 
lows : — 

^te't?^45Rfl'^5t I%^3Rpq: II '1 

3T^ ^r>if II ^ 

srgjT^fgq ¥r>rof jr^riii^HH, i 

'Tf^ II 2 

^ ^ 'RH II 'A 



^iPTtgfAW^ II '» 

: — 

“ (I meditate on Pahcamukh^jana ) who has five faces, who is highly terrible 
with fifteen eyes, who resembles crores of suns, whose (front) face is that of 
a monkey and who is very lustrous. His faces are fierce with fangs and his 
eyes have arched eye-brows. His right face is that of Narasimha and very 
wonderful. His body has an excessively unbearable brilliance, is terrible and 
removes fear. His left face is that of garuda and very lustrous. He gives 
success in Patala, is terrible and destroys }x>ison and goblins. The face behind 
is that of a sukara, dark, burning and shining with flames. He conquers all 
the beings and cure^ all heat and fevers. The head on the top is that of a 
horse. It is terrible and destroys the demons. He holds a sword, a trident, 
a khatvdnga, a pdsa, an ankusa, a hill, a tree, and a skull. Two of his hands 
are to be in the Gomudrd- pose. He is saluted by the gods and his complexion 
is golden.” 

We find that the chief difference between the sculpture and the dhydna is 
as r^ards the eyes and the hands. According to the dhydna the god has ten 
hands whereas our sculpture shows only four. It is well known that masons 
do not faithfully copy the details given in the §ilpa texts while carving a deity 
in stone. Some local traits are inserted and the sculptors show a sort of free- 
dom according to their ability. Our image shows a bow and an arrow in the 
hands of HanurnSn, possibly because these are the favourite weapons of Rama 
whose faithful devotee Hanum^ is known to be. 

1. Sri-Tattva-nidhi p. 59. (Venkatesha Press Edition, Bombay. Sam, 1958.) 

2. For Gamudrd or DhenumudTd, see Gaek wad’s Archaeological Series, Memoir 

No. I, pp. 4 and 7. 



SOME NOTES ON THE RAIN-CHARMS, RIG-VEDA 7.101-103^ 

By 

W. NORMAN BROWN 

The three hymns Rig-Veda 7.101-103, dedicated to Parjanya and the 
Frogs (the last with a Parjanyastuti), are clearly intended for rain-charms. 
That to the Frogs (7.103) has been excellently treated, and its discussions 
by Bloomfield^ and Bender- have set its character as a serious, not humo- 
rous charm, in which the Frogs’ croaking is compared with the chanting of 
Brahmans to produce rain. The two others have had little attention, except 
in the general translations and in a few scattered notes. My purpose here is 
to make a few remarks leading, I hope, toward clarification. In offering 
them I have not attached references to all the preceding translations and 
commentaries, which are well-known, nor quoted extensively from them. My 
notes are confined to the points on which I believe I can make some slight 
contribution ; and, although I have translated the three hymns in full, I have 
done so only that the completeness may support my opinion on the specific 
details I want to treat. 

The most important interpretative guide to these three hymns seems to 
lie in a recognition that Parjanya’s character is assimilated to that of Indra. 
The hymns throughout draw largely in their phraseology from the Indra 
milieu, in a manner that is quite natural since both deities are concerned 
with the production of rain and Indra is by far the greater. When Parjanya 
is besought to bring rain, the mere reference to Indra’s greater and much 
better known feat of slaying Vftra and releasing the heavenly waters helps to 
guarantee Parjanya’s success. * The assimilation of the two deities is men- 
tioned by Macdonell,^ but the process extends farther than his remarks 
would indicate. The most conspicuous detail here appears in 7.103.2, if it is 
right to identify the antecedentless pronoun mam witli Vftra. 

RV. 7.101 

1. Speak out the three voices, prec^xied by light, which milk this honey- 
flowing udder. He, the bull, making as his calf the germ of the plants, 
as soon as bom roared. 

{a) The subject of the verb prd vada is not clear, but may plausibly 
be taken to be Soma ; the three voices are those which rise when the soma 
is pressed, whereupon the cows give milk or come to the cowherd ; cf. 9.33.4, 

♦Intended for the F.W. Thomas Volume, but received late for inclusion there. 

1. JAOS. 17. 173-179. 

2 JAOS. 37. 186-191. . „ 

3. Cf. remarks by J. CiONDA, The Mmning of Vedic hhusuti. Wagemngen, H, 

Veenman en Zonen, 1939, p. 9. 

4. Vedic Mythology (in Grundriss), p. 84. 
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tisTd vhco irate g^vo mimanti dhendvah/ kdrir eti kdnikradat, “ three 
voices rise, the milch-cows low ; the Tawny goes bellowing ; 9.50.2, pra- 
save ta ud irate tisrd v’hco rnakhyasuvali/ydd dvya Hi sanavi ycnxt press- 
ing three voices rise triumphant, when you go to (fall upon) the upper part 
of the strainer ” ; 9.97.34, tisrd vhca irayati prd vdhnir jtdsya dhittm brdh- 
mano manikin! gdvo gdpatim pfchdmdndh somarfi yanti matdyo vdva- 

sdnah, “ three voices the Stallion raises, the pious meditation of the fta, the 
contemplation of the brahman ; the cow^s go to the cowherd questioning ; the 
pious thoughts go lowing to Soma." 

(b) The honey-flowing udder is (1) the soma-press, (2) the cloud- 
filled heaven or just the rain cloud, which is the udder of the heavenly cow 
Va& (AV. 10.10.7). 

(c) The statement in this pada is equivalent to that of 7.101.2(2 and 
of vs. 6 in this present hymn ; the word vaisarn is proleptically a synonym 
of retas. In 5.83.6 Parjanya is asura pitm. 

(d) Assimilation to Indra ; cf. 3.48.1, [indrah] sadyd ha jdtd Vf^a- 
hdh kaninah prdbhartum dvad dadhasah sutdsya, and see Macdonell, Vedk 
Mythology, p. 56, for references to other passages which si:)eak of Indra as a 
bull and as irresistible as soon as born. 

2. May he who increases the plants, the waters, who as god is ruler 
of the entire world, provide a triple refuge as our shelter, three-fold light 
for our protection. 

cd. Indra provides triple refuge ; cf. 6.46.9, indra tndhatu iarmidm 

trivdruihani svasiimdt/ char dir yacha ; 1.82.12, 3-5 vah sdrma sasa~ 

mandya sdnti tridhdtuni ddsuse yachatddhi/ cismdbhyam tdni niaruto vi yanla 
rayim fio dhatta vjmtiah suvtram. 

3. In that he is now sterile and now gives birth, he makes himself what 
he wishes. The father's juice (rain) the mother accepts ; by it the father 
increases, and the son. 

b. Cf. 3.48.4, [indro] yathdvdsarfi tanvdrn cakra esah. In oui 
stanza it is jx)ssible that yathdvasam is intended punningly to mean " like 
Vai^", who is regarded as Parjanya s wife in AV. 10.10.6 (see* Macdonell, 
Vedk Mythology, p. 84). 

d. In this riddle the son appears to be Soma ; cf. 9.82.3, pdrjanyah pith 
mahHdsya parninah. The rain enters the soma plant and increases it ; later 
it returns to the cloud ; cf. 1.164.51, samdndm clad udakdm uc cmty dim 
chhabhihjbhumim parjanya jinvanti divatn jinvaniy agndyah. In this way 
the father’s seed, the rain, after increasing the son, later increases him as 
well. 

4. He in whom all beings are fixed, (and) the three heavens, in whom 
the waters flow triply, around [him] the three vessels, pouring out, drip 
abundance of honey. 

cd. The three vessels and the honey are the clouds and the rain 
under tem^ that allude to the soma vessels and the soma. P&da d appears 
in 4.50.3d, of Bihaspati. 
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5. May this song lie in the heart of Parjanya; may it delight him! 
May ours be rain, bringing prosperity, and fruitful plants guarded by the 
gods ! 

6. lie is the bull insemenating everything ; in him is the soul of all 
that moves and stands. May this ceremony preserve me for a hundred 
autumns ! Preserve us evermore, O gods, with blessing. 

Cf. 3.56.3J, sd retodha vrsabhah sdsvatmdm, where the application 
of the fjada is uncertain. 

RV. 7.102 

1. Sing out to Parjanya, son of heaven, the gracious 1 May he get us 
pasturage ! 

2. [flej who puts the seed in the plants, the cows, the mares, the 
women. Parjanya. 

3. Offer in his mouth the oblation, most rich in honey. May he give 
us food without check. 

RV. 7.103 

1. Having lain for a year, the frogs, Brahmanas observing their pres- 
cribed function, have spoken forth the hymn which is inspired by Parjanya. 

bed, vrataedrinah. There is no idea of silence here. The idea of 
silence may be understood in the word sa^aydnth of pada a, but now, after 
that i:)eriod of silence and estivation, the frogs have become like Br^mapas, 
whose function (vrata) is the performance of the sacrifice; cf. 9.112.1, in 
which various sorts of men are said to have various kinds of vrata, the Brah* 
mana, [to fulfil his vrata], desires a patron of the soma-ceremony. The 
frogs observe their vrata by chanting to produce rain, and this chanting is 
equivalent to the Brahmanas’ chanting of the hymns, their vrata, clearly 

indicated by the technical expression v^cam avddimh, for which phrase 

cf. in this same hymn, stanza 6, brdhmar^sah sommo vacum akrata brahma 
krnvdntah. 

2. When the heavenly waters came upon him (vrtra) lying like a dried 
sack in tlie pool, then like the lowing of cows with calves the bellow of the 
frogs w'as joined. 

a. The crux of the stanza lies in the word enam of this pada. Emen- 
dation to a plural seems both daring and unnecessary. The interpretation of 
the word as a collective singular referring to the frogs (plural) of pada d, 
as proposed by Macdonell (e.g., in his Vedic Reader for Students), appa- 
rently previously adopted by Bloomfield (loc. cit.), and most lately appear- 
ing in Renou, Hymnes et Prthes du Veda (Paris, 1938), seems too unusual 
to be accepted as anything but a solution of desperation. The answer, I be- 
lieve, can be found by posing a question as a kind of riddle, using the very 
phraseology of our stanza : that is, who is it lying prone that the heavenly 
waters flow ^over ? The answer appears in that most celebrated of Indra 
hymns, 1.32.8, nddam na bhimdm amuyd sdyanm mow ruhmd dti ymity 
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tpahl he who lies there prone like a broken reed while the waters flow 
over him is enam prathamajam dhindm of stanza 3 of the same hymn. See, 
further, 3.32.6, tvdm apo ydd dha vrtrdm jaghanvan dtyah iva pr'tsrjah sdr- 
iavdjau/sdydnam indra cdratd vadhena vavrivdmam pari devtr ddevam. The 
allusion here to Indra’s well-known feat enhances the likelihood that the pre- 
sent ceremony will be efficacious. 

b. The word drjim recalls the fact that Parjanya has a djli from 
which he pours out the rain (5.88.7), and suggests that some rite may have 
been observed here of laying a dry sack on the bare floor of a village pond 
and pouring water over it to start the frogs out of their estivation in the 
ground below (for these habits of the frog see Bender, loc. cit.), whereupon 
they w^ould come out and start their croaking. Since frogs croak when the 
barometer is low (see Bender), they would start before the rain came, and 
the performers of the ceremony might mistakenly think that they had en- 
ticed the fr<^ out. This suggestion is obviously only deductive and cannot 
be substantiated. 

3. When it has rained upon them, longing and plagued with thirst, at 
the breaking of the rains, one, making the sound akhkhala, approaches the 
other who is reciting, as a son his father. 

c. Bloomfield (loc. cit.) rightly quotes the Harivahsa, Vi^iiuparvan 
95.23=8803, The frog having lain asleep eight nK>nths croaks with his wives, 
as a Brahman devoted to the precious and true law recites hymns surround- 
ed by his pupils.'’ In Brahman families the father is the son’s teacher. 

4. The one of the two accepts the greeting of the other when they have 
grown glad at the outflow of the waters, when the spotted frog, rained upon, 
leaping about mingles his voice ( =hymn) with the green. 

a, arm grbhndti : hardly to be taken as meaning “seize” (Bloom- 
field, Bender) but in the usual sense of receiving a person or accei)ting a 
greeting (so PW. s. v. mu grah ; latest, Renou, loc, cit. ; cf. 2.28.6). The 
normal custom in India is for the junior or inferior to salute the elder or 
superior, who then responds. The hymn is conveying the meaning that the 
elder frog teaches the younger, as a father does his son (see vs. 3), who then 
recites the lesson his superior has taught him (so in vs. 5). 

b. ap'hm prasarge : the outflow of the heavenly waters when Indra 
slew V|tra ; cf. 3.32.6, quoted above under 2a, and 3.31.16, apds . . . .prd , . . 
asTjad visvdscandrdl }. ; also 1.103.2, 

5. When the one of them recites the utterance (==hymn) of the other, 
as a pupil of the teacher, all that of them is like a perfectly harmoniczed 
section (of the ritual), when well pronouncing they recite over the waters. 

6. One bellows like a bull, one blasts like a goat ; one of them is speck- 
led, one is green. Owning a common name, different in appearance, when 
they recite they embellish the recitation differently. 

7. [Like] Bnahmapas at the all-night soma-sacrifice reciting as though 
around a full bowl, you are around (it=the pool] oh that day of the year, 
O frogs, when the rainy season has broken. 
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b. sdras : (1) soma bowl, (2) pool ; so Bloomfield. 

c. tad dhur, adv. ; cf. 3.28.2, ydj jayathas tad dhar ; contra Renou, 
loc. cit. 

8. [Like] Brahmanas with the soma they have recited, performing 
their annual pious exercise. [Like] Adhvaryus with the heated pots, sweat- 
ing, they are in evidence ; none are hidden. 

vacant akrata—avddisuh of stanza Id. 

b. brdhtna krnvdntah^brdhmana vratacdrinah of stanza \b. 

c. sisvidanah- the frogs glistening with the water of the rains are 
compared to sweating adhvaryus. This seems better than Bloomfield’s inter- 
pretation “ affected by the hot season ” and therefore sweating. 

9. They have preserved the divinely established order of the year 
These men (comiK'tent officiants) do not miss the season. When the annual 
breaking of the rains has come, the heated pots get their outpouring. 

b. cf. 7.31.11, tasya (indrasya) vratani minanti dhirah. 

10. Cow-bellow has given, Goat-bleat has given ; Spotty has given, 
Greeny has given us wealth. The frogs, giving us hundreds of cattle stretch 
out our life to a thousand pressings. 



MISCELLANY 

A NOTE ON RGVEDA III, 31. 

The following verses in the Rgveda are supposed to be very obscure. They are 
verses one and two of the hymn 31 in the third book. I had occasion to deal with 
these in the course of some sociological studies and found that no interpreter, ancient 
or modem, has been able to give a satisfactory^ account of them. I also found bits 
of them quoted in a sociological treatise where Sayana’s interpretation w'as accepted 
and some very important conclusions drawn about the laws and customs among 
Rg\^edic people. These verses are as follows : — 

JTrac ftjR: sfpiFT I 

pfen ^ W JTTOT II 

w i 

JTRTd 3RI: II 

3Tf^: 31% — 

Sayapa finds in these verses two customs well-known in the post-vedic period. He 
interprets the first verse to mean that a sonless father lays claims on the daughter’s 
offspring and adopts the daughter’s son as his own {putrika-putra) . The second 
verse should lay down the law that the male child alone inherits from the father 
and that nothing is left for the sister jami. 

This interpretation has been accepted by modern writers on sociology^ and natu- 
rally momentous conclusions are drawn as regards vedic customs and laws. 

Weber and Geldner also fail to interpret the verses and Grassmann relegates 
them to the appendix as spurious. 

I am giving below an interpretation which appears to me to be satisfactory 
for the following reasons. (1) Ev^ery word is used in its usual Vedic meaning ; (2) 
a translation of every^ word is given without adding new concepts, and lastly (3) 
the interpretation suits the context perfectly. 

The hymn is sung in praise of Indra but the first three verse's the opening 
verses— are in praise of Agni and describe in poetic language the birth of Agni. 
The poetic Alarhkara is that of slesa and the word on which it is based is the usual 
appellation of Agni as taniinapat (his grandchild). How this name is given to 
Agni is made clear in these verses while describing the birth of Agni. The third 

vense opens with the words Ag7iir jajne — “ Fire w'as born ” and ends the description. 

The 1st Verse. — 

Vahni is the word on which the sle§a is based. In Rgveda the word has the 
double meaning of “ fire " as also of “ The priest " from the root ^ carry. 
Both “ fire ” and “ priest ” ard carriers of oblation to gods, ^dsad "■ ruling, 
vidvan—wise, jtasya didhiibn saparyan — ieg^rding the law's of truth, are adjectives 
of Vahni, the priest. 

The duhitd are the fire sticks which generate the Agni or VahnL 

“ The Vahni ruling, wivSe and having regard to the laws of truth, obtained a 
grandson through his daughter (from his daughter) The duhituh seka is the 

wood dust originating from the quirling of fire sticks and in the second line the 

“ father is said to hurry up in joy to receive the seka (the fecundity) of his daughter.'* 

1. Dr. A. S. Altekar. The position oj women in Hindu civilization, p. 286* 
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The Vahni is shown as doing something very immoral — in begetting a child 
through his daughter — the act becomes especially sinful by the adjectives vidvdn 
and Ttasya didhitim saparyan. Herein lies the slesa and contrast of seeming im- 
morality covering a sacred act, that of kindling fire through the help of the fire 
sticks — the aranis. So Vahni the priest creates Vahni the fire through the help of 
his daughters aranis and so fire Vahni or Agni becomes his own grandchild — tanuna- 
pdt. 

The second verse requires the knowledge of the use of fire sticks. A flat piece 
of soft wood is used as the lower piece and on it another longer piece of harder 
wood is held erect between two palms and moved rapidly (churned). The lower 
wood is bored and wood- dust gathers, which ignites through heat arising by friction 
and the lower piece bursts in flames. In the Rgveda jdmi is nowhere used exclusive- 
ly for a sister. It is also used for a brother {jdmih sindhundm bhrdteva svasrdm) and 
seems to be a reciprocal term like “ Geschwister ” having also a wider meaning de- 
noting general relationship. 

First line of the 2nd verse. — 

“The son (Idnvah) did not leave any property {like ancestral home) to his brothenrs 
because he ynade his home (nidhdnam cakdra) near the place oj his birth {garbham 
sanituh) 

7'he fire when born consumed the lower stick so that no place could be found 
for new fires. 

Second line of the 2nd verse. — 

“ ivhen^t he two mothejs gave birth to Vahni, one {the upper stick) was active, 
tvhile the other fed {was consumed by the fire and so increased it.)'' 

Third verse — Fire was born. 

mdtard means also parents, but in this context it is better to retain the meaning 
“ two mothers,’” as Agni is called dvimdtar in other context. 

If sociological conclusions are to be drawn at all, one can say that the father- 
daughter taboo was so well established that it was considered sinful to break it. 
Secondly, very probably, property was divided equally between brothers. But 
in the case of this wondrous child both these established customs were broken. 
Just as its birth was against established ethical conceptions, so also were its actions. 
-—All of which is merely apparent and can be explained by the process of fire 
making. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

RESURRECTION OF THE JjSlANA-BHANpARS AT PAT AN 

AND 

APPRECIATION OF THE WORK OF THE JAIN SAINT 
HEMACANDRA 

It was more than half a century ago that Drs. Peterson, Buhler, Bhai; Daji. 
Bhandarkar and other Oriental scholars carried on extensive searches, for the 
collection of all the available Mss. of old Sanskrit and Prakrit works at central 
places like Poona and Bombay w’here they could be easily available to research 
students. In the course of their itineraries Drs. Petersois’ and Buhler had come to 
know that there w^ere large collections of such Mss. in the private houses of 
some of the Jain inhabitants of Patan in North Gujarat. Although their attempts 
to persuade their possessors to hand over their literary treasures for safe preserva 
tion to the then Government of Bombay had failed, they had in their respective 
reports made appreciative references to them. The Government of His Highness 
Sir Sayajirao Gaikwad in whose territory Patan is situated, though not prepared 
to exert any pressure on the said Jains w'ith a view to induce them to part with 
their precious heritage, be it even for tire benefit of the world of scholars as a 
whole, did once manage to persuade them to allow the late Mr. C. D. Dalai. , a 
Jain scholar at the Sanskrit library at Baroda to examine all the Mss. and take 
such copious notes from them as to enable him to prepare an exhaustive and upto- 
date catalogue thereof. This scfiolar did not unfortunately live long enough to 
prepare such a catalogue and publish it, but the task that he had left incomplete 
was completed by his successor i^andit Lalchand and the projected catalogue has 
been recently published in the G. O. Series. 

It could be gathered from the notes that Mr. Dalal had made that some very 
valuable Mss. had been partially eaten up by white ants and tliat if proper steps 
were not taken to house the remaining ones suitably there was Uie danger of their 
similar destruction. The Government of His Highness on being apprised of this 
appointed a committee with a view to make a recommendation for taking prorx;r 
steps to prevent that catastrophe. As the Jain community at I^atai;! as a whole 
was unwilling to hand over the collections to the Slate, the committee recommended 
that the rich amongst the Jain inhabitants of the Patan should be persuaded to 
raise a subscription amongst themselves in order that all the existing Mss. can be 
safely kept in an ant-proof building. The Baroda (Government took steps without 
delay to act upon the recommendation of the committee. As the result thereof 
a spacious, beautiful and imposing structure standing on a plinth more than 10 feel 
above the level of the adjoining ground and containing three scientifically constructed 
ant-proof rooms with steel-doors like thOvSe of safes was erected on a piece of land 
close on the east to the compound of the famous Paheasara temple which is tradi- 
tcmally believed to enshrine the idol of the first Tirthankar Parsvanatha whicli 
Vanaraj Chavaija, who founded Anahilpur F^afap is reputed to have brought with 
himself from Paheasara in Kathiawad- 

The completion of this temple of knowledge w^hich by a strange coincidence of 
identity of names serves to commemorate not only the name of Sheth Hcmiachand 
Mohanlal who has borne the major {portion of the financial burden involved in 
getting it erected but also that of the Saint Hemacandra, the literary adviser ol 
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the Solahki King Siddharaj Jayasinh and the saviour and spiritual preceptor of his 
nephew Kumarapala, who is believed to have kindled in the heart of Siddharaj a 
desire to emulate the famous Vikramaditya of Ujjain and Bhojaraj of Dhar in the 
matter of extending state patronage to learned men without distinction of caste 
or creed. 

And by another strange and happy coincidence the completion of this shrine 
of knowledge took place about the time fixed by the Gujarati Sahitya Pari§ad for 
the performance of a sacrifice of knowledge as a tribute to the memory of the saint 
above-mentioned in appreciation of the pioneer work done by him towards the 
consolidation of the conquests made by the said two Kings of the Solanki branch 
of the Western Calukyas and the creation of a distinctive cultural consciousness 
in the minds of the inhabitants of the vast territory now bounded on the north 
by the Aravalli mountain, on the south by the Damangafiga, on the west by the 
Arabian sea and on the cast by Mewad, Dungarpur, Vafisvada, Jabua and Dha’' 
states and the British districts of Khandesh and Nasik. The Honourable Mr. K. M. 
Munshi, the Minister for Home and Legal Affairs of the Government of Bombay, 
who, partly on account of the valuable contribution that he has made to the deve- 
lopment of the literary and cultural life of Gujarat and partly on account of his 
admirable organizing and administrative capacities, is the President of the said 
Parisad since the commencement of its thirteenth session held at Karachi in the 
Christmas week of 1937, was naturally to be the Master of Ceremonies at the said 
sacrifice. Being one of the ministers of the Congress Government and a well-known 
novelist who had already obtained a hold on the hearts of the youth of both sexes, 
it could confidently be expected that large crowds of persons of both the sexes and 
of all ages commencing from the one at which a desire for knowledge grows, would 
be collected there. That occasion was also naturally likely to attract to Patan a 
fairly large number of the Gujarati litterateurs, both professionals and amateurs. 
His Highness the Maharaja Gaikwad too had consented to grace the occasion by 
his presence. The leading men of the local Jain community therefore thought it 
expedient to seize that psychological moment to get the opening ceremony of that 
temple of knowledge performed about the same time as the sacrifice by Mr. 
Ml’NSHI himself. It was accordingly arranged that three of the Easter holidays in 
this year should be utilized for these purposes and that the first of them should be 
devoted to the opening ceremony and the next two to the sacrifice of knowledge. 

Experience has proved that the decision was a wise one. The spacious and 
well- decorated Manejap erected for the p>erformance of the ceremony in the big open 
space adjoining on the west of the temple to be opened, was not only filled to its 
utmost capacity but arrangements had to be made for installing one loud-speaker 
in the open space in front of the hall and another in that adjoining the street 
leading to the hall and the Manejap and besides the leading literary lights of 
Gujarat and the principal hasts the seating accommodation on the dais at its north- 
ern end was occupied by several distinguished guests and the members of the state 
deputation headed by Dr. B. Bhattacharya, Director of the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. Another raised platform to the west was occupied by a large number of 
Jain Sadhus who spend their lifetime in the study of their religious literature and 
in the practice of penances for their souls’ uplift. 

After the Chairman of the Reception Committee had read his address and 
requested the Honourable Mr. Munshi to open the building, the latter before doing 
so made a speech in which he expressed his pleasure at being asked to perform 
the opening ceremony of the temple of knowledge which was to house the rich 
collection of nearly 15000 Mss. which, though preserved religiously for several 
centuries by the devout Jains, stood in need of a central scientifically-constructed 
building in which they could be kept without fear of further damage by damp, 
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white-ants &c., and expressed a hope that instead of jealously guarding that precious 
national treasiu-e in their possession or simply keeping it as a museum, they would 
be liberal enough to throw it open to all scholars irrespective of caste or creed, allow 
copies of any of' the Mss. to be taken and give sufficient facilities to any scholars 
who found it necessary to stay at Patap for some time and pursue their study for the 
benefit of the enlightened public. After he formally declared it open, Sheth Hem- 
chand Mohanlal announced that the Committee of Management of the Jnana 
Mandir had already decided to allow a free use to be made of the valuable Mss. 
there and that if any scholars so desired, facilities would be given to them for 
taking copies of any of them and staying in Patan for the purpose of study. 

The function was ov^r at about 5-15 p.m. The president and the delegates 
took an opportunity to make a pilgrimage to the Rapi Vav and Sahasralihga Talav, 
parts of which have been recently excavated by the Archaeological Department of 
H. H. the Gaikwad. The excavated portion of that lake which was the glory of 
Pat;aD and a place of pilgrimage for all devout Hindus during the times of the 
Solahki and W'aghela Kings of Anahilwad Patan gives an idea of the vast expanse 
of the purely pre-Mahomedan ^aivite type of architecture, in which the art of 
sculpture does not seem to have at all suffered in its growth though subordinated 
to religion. History records that the water of this lake was ever kept fresh by 
connecting it wdth the river Sarasw'ati to the north by a stone-built canal and this 
excavation testifies to the truth of that record. 

The sacrifice of knowiedge as a tribute to the memory of the Saint Hemacandra 
commenced in the morning of the 8th instant, in the same Mapdap, and lasted till 
12 noon on the 9th with agreeable breaks on the former date for a sojourn to 
Modhera in the afternoon and for some mental diversion in the form of Garba 
dances in circles provided by one group of ladies of the town and another of those 
who had come from Bombay and other places and in that of Duha-singing and 
stjor>^-telling done by a Gadhavi and Mr. Raichuk of Klithiawad. Speaker after 
speaker mounted the rostrum erected in the middle of the Mapdap, and offered 
vocal oblations, each according to his fund of knowledge, to the great saul who had 
departed from this world more than nine centuries ago but after having lived upto 
a ripe old age of 85 years, nearly 65 out of which had been devoted to the dissemi- 
nation of knowiedge orally to his contemporaries and by his compositions of ever-last- 
ing value to the future generation. There can be* no doubt that his name will be on 
the lips of learned men upto the last days in this maruanlara in which the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit languages will be .studied, whether it be in this land of his birtli or 
in any other land on this wide terrestrial globe. Some Ux)k a general survey of 
his literary work while others expatiated on the ixiculiar merits of some one or 
other of his works which cover a very wide and varied field of human interest and 
comprise one and a half crore of verses. Those which formed the subjcxrt of 
frequent mention at their hands were his Siddha-Hema, a work on Sanskrit and 
Prakrit grammar, Kumar apdlaearila, a biography of his royal pupil, Dvyi^Uaya 
a work of Jain logic, ^abddnusasana, Linganusdsana, and Dismamamdla, mwks on 
linguistics. Tri^a^thikildkdpuru^arita, life-stories of 63 great men of Bharatavar^ 
and Yogasdsira, a treatise on the practice of Yoga according to Jain tradition. 
Lengthy and variegated as were these tributes to that Saint of Sarasvati, his soul, 
which, seemed to have sent an inspiration to the descendant of Bhfgu who was the 
chief priest at that sumptuous sacrifice, did not seem to have been satiated thereby, 
for there was one life-mission of his on which the streams of scholars speaking on 
two successive days had not laid proper emphasis and that was bound to be 
so, for, who else but the author of the *' Torch-bearers of Gujarat,'" the Master of 
Gujarat,” and ” Gujarat and its Literature,” could have (xmeeived the idea of the 
said saint and savant of the latter half of the 11th century and the former of the 
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12th, having firmly implanted the seeds of the distinctive culture of Gujarat, which 
grew up into two generically identical yet nevertheless specifically distinguishable 
plante in the 15th century and became matured into fully expanded blossoming and 
fruit-bearing trees in the 17th ? Yes !. The Jain Sadhus traditionally knew Hema- 
candra as one of the great exponents of their sectarian philosophy, Peterson and 
Buhler coming in the 19th century discovered in him the savant of All-India fame 
but it was left for Munshi to discover in him in the 20th Century the spiritual 
grandfather of Gujarat. A sacrifice organized mainly to bring into bold relief this 
little-known aspea of his life-work would not be complete without emphasising it. 
And so, after the Dewan, the representative of the State, expressed his appreciation 
of the work of the SMiitya Pari^ad under the leadership of Mr. Munshi, up rose 
that slim figure with small care-worn eyes, clad in snow-white khaddar garments, 
politely taunted the scholars who had stood up to pay a tribute to the memory 
of the great man by saying that he himself was not a savant but a novelist and a 
statesman, that when at the Karachi session of the Sahitya Pari§ad Sammelan he 
moved a resolution to celebrate the Jayanti of Hemacandra, he had particularly 
in view not that great man’s contribution to the development of the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit literatures but the foundation laid by him of the structure which we so 
dearly call our Gujarat, and which Narmad and Khabardar have acclaimed in 
amorous and soul-stirnng verses and that the said service was in his eyes greater than 
his literary contribution and therefore deserved to be emphasised more than the latter. 
It there at least remained a mystery from what historical source he had picked up 
that idea. It was enough for him to say that he had conceived it ever since he 
wrote his “Torch-bearers of Gujarat” and deserved to be broadcast in this manner. 
The inquisitive can find that idea some-what elaborated and supported by broad 
references to Dvydsraya and Kumdrapdlacarita in Section IV of Chapter IV of his 
“ Gujarat and its Literature,” This offering of a cocoanut at the altar of the 
goddess Sarasvati by the chief priest marked the completion of the sacrifice of 
knowledge. Her devotees who had gathered at her shrine thereafter partook of her 
Prasada and then commenced their exodus in groups to their respective homes. 

Looking to the success which attended Mr. Munshi’s efforts on this memorable 
occasion, who can differ from the view of the veteran Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal 
Jhaveri, w'hich he had expressed while proposing that the Honourable Mr. Munshi 
should be asked to preside over the function, namely, that the latter deserved that 
honour because he could not only conceive novel ideas but also possessed the 
requisite skill and resourcefulness to see that they were implemented in such an 
impressive and adroit manner that even the doubting Thomases were ultimately 
drawn in to join in the chorus “ Hail Munshi.” 

Ahmfdabad, 21 si April 1939. 

P. C. Divanji. 
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The Annual Meeting of the American Oriental Society for 1939 was held at 
Baltimore, Md., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, April 11, 12, and 13. 
Among the papers of Indian interest in general which were read during the five 
Sessions of the Meeting are the following : The Story of Rama in Khotancse by 
H. W. Bailey, Some Pali words by A. K. Coomaraswamy, A Procedure in studying 
the Hindu Grammarians by I. Dyen, Two Pali Liturgical Texts from Siam by 
C. J. Ogden, The Epic Tri§tubh and Its Hypermetric Varieties and The Goat 
and the Knife : An automatic solution of an Old Crux by F. PIlXJERTON, Right 
and Light in India and Iran by B. Geiger, Sanskrit d * near is cognate with 
Latin a ' from ’ by E. Sturtevant ,■ The Presumed Rigvedic Present mdrate by P. 
Tedesco ; Lord Cornwallis and the Great Moghal by F. W. Buckler, Economic 
aspects of Hindu Asceticism by M. L. Cassady. A Description of the Horse Sacri- 
fice in the Padma-Pur^a by P. E. Dumont, The marriage system of the Buddha’s 
Family by M. B. Emeneau, Caste and Class in India by P. Kosok and the 
p7eta<oncept of Hindu thought by H. L Poleman. In the Symposium section 
Prof. W. Norman Brown guided the deliberations on the Beginnings of Civilisation 
in the Orient so far as India was concerned. Among the communications pre- 
sented by title were L. C. Barret’s Kashmirian Atharava-Veda, Bcx)k Nineteen ; 
The significance of the Colossal Buddhas of Bamiyan in the Development of the 
Mahayana Buddhism by B. Rowland Jr. and the Archaeology of the North-West 
Frontier Province of India by H. S. Santesson. 


The Ninth German Oriental Day was celebrated on August 3(1, 1938, at Bonn, 
and the Proceedings ended on September 3. Among the papers of Indological 
interest may be mentioned : Der arische .Anteil an der indischen l^ilosophic by 
E, Frauwallner (cf, WZKM), Zum Problem des L'rsprungs des indischen Kasten- 
wesens by S. Behersing, Sprachgeographische Aufnamen in Iran und ihre etymolo- 
gische Auswertung by Emil Baer ; Tocharisch-iranische Beziehungen by 0. Hansen; 
Problems und Aufgaben der tibetischen Philoiogie by H. Hofmann (d, ZDMG 92. 
345-368) ; Madhavas Methoden der Quellenbenulzung erlauteri an Hand zweier 
Kapitel des Sarv'adar^nasaipgraha by A. Zieseniss : Zur Geschichte der buddhis- 
tischen Dharma-Theorie by H. von Glasenapp {ZDMG 92. 383-420). 


* 


The Report of the Pali Text Society for 1938 indicates the steady progress 
which this veteran society is achieving under the inspiration of its President-Secret- 
ary, Mrs. Rhys Davids. Of the texts issued during the year are the second 
(and last) part of the Maha-Niddesa Commentary by the Rev. A. P. BuddHADATTA 
of Ceylon and the Commentary of that curiously named work of the Sutta-Pitaka : 
the Cariya-Pitaka, edited by Mr. D. L. Bakua of the Calcutta Lniversity. It 
must be a matter for congratulation that only nine more volumes remain to be 
printed to complete the work of this great society which owes so much to the 
couple who founded and managed it : the late Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids and 
Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. The sister series, Sacred B(x>ks of the Buddhists, 
has been enriched by the addition of Buddhavaipsa and Cariya-Pifaka translation 
by Dr. B. C. Law, and the first Pmglish version of the Sutta Vibhanga by 
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Miss I. B. Horner, forming volumes IX and X respectively. The Pali Pitaka 
Concordance which is in the course of preparation under the supervision of the 
present President will become, when published, an indispensable tool ^or research 
in the doctrinal, literary and linguistic history of the Pali Canon. We wish 
this veteran society every success on the nearing completion of its great under- 
takings. 


On June 25, 1939, Heinrich Luders, ProfCvSsor of Indology in Berlin, for many 
years Secretary of the Prussian Academy, will celebrate his 70th birthday. For 
this occasion his friends and former pupils are planning an edition of his shorter 
papers in one volume. This edition is intended not only to honour Prof. Luders 
and his work, but also to render a service to scholars. As some of the short essays, 
scattered here and there in reviews etc., are now no longer obtainable, it is desirable 
that they should be reprinted. The v^olume will give a comprehensive idea of Prof. 
Luders’ investigations, which are the result of careful and accurate philological 
method and from which not only indologists and folklorists, but also linguists, philo- 
logists and students of language may obtain much information. To enhance the 
usefulness of the b(X')k, detailed indice^i will be added. 

An appeal signed by Professors B. Breloek of Berlin, J. Nobel of Marburg, 
Sten Konow' of Oslo, F. W. Thomas of Oxford and E. Waldschmidt of Gottingen, 
invites all indologists, folklorists, philologists and directors of scientific libraries, 
seminaries, or institutes to subscribe for the book. The volume will comprise about 
800 quarto pages, the price of bound copic' being 26.50 RM. and of unbound copies 
24. — R.M. Purchasers abroad get 25^^ discount. Postage will be 2.50 RM. extra 
in both cases. 

The printing of this important volume will be begun as soon as a sufficient 
number of subscriptions is received. A list of subscribers will appear in the Tabula 
Gratulatoria. Letters may be addressed to : Berlin, Orient-Institut an der Univer- 
sitat Berlin. Payments are to be sent to : Deutsche Bank Berlin (Konto : Orient- 
Institut an der Univ^ersitat Berlin Liiders-Festschrift) . 
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Mediaeval Jainism, with special reference to the Vijayanagara Empire, by Bhasker 
Anand Saletore, M.A., Ph.D., D.PhiL, Published by Kamatak Publishing House, 
Bombay 2. Crown pp. xii + 426, Bombay 1938, Price Rs. 5/-. 

The Jaina inscriptions, as a whole, were recognised to be a fruitful unit of study 
as early as 1908 when A. Gu^:rinot produced his monumental work Repertoire d epi- 
graphie Jaina (Publications de Tficole Fran^aise d’Extreme-Orient, vol. X) giving sum 
maries of 850 inscriptions (with the requisite references, indices etc.) from different 
parts of India ranging from the 1st to the 15th century a.d. His Introduction made 
it clear that these records contained very valuable material for the study of Indian 
History and Chronology and the contribution of Jainism to the Indian heritage. By 
this publication it was possible for scholars to appreciate the labours of savants like 
Buhler, Burgess, Fleet, Hultzsch, Kielhorn, Rice and others in shedding abun- 
dant light on the historical and religious aspects of Jainism in different parts of 
India so far as the epigraphic evidence was concerned. 

Limiting ourselves to South India, in the last thirty years many new epigraphic 
records have been brought to light by different institutions and individuals from the 
Presidencies of Bombay and Madras and from the States of Mysore and Hyderabad. 
Much material, both documentary and critical, has appeared in Journals like Epi- 
graphia Indica and others. This raw material, so far as Jainism is concerned, has 
been now' and then utilised in relation to literary evidence by various scholars like 
M. S. R. Ayyangar. Jugalkishore, R. Narasimhachaky, B. Seshagiri Rag, Venkat 
SUBBIAH and others. But no thorough attempt was made as yet to analyse most 
of the Jaina inscriptions from the South and to delineate the picture of Jainism 
in its various aspects from century to c'entury and from kingdom to kingdom. The 
volume to be reviewed is an e.xhausti\'e attempt in tliis direction. The field was 
partly cov'ered by earlier w'orks like Studies in South Indian Jainism by Ayyangar 
and Rao, Madras 1922, and Jainism in South India by S. R. Sharm.a : unfortunately 
Prof. Sharma’s book is not published as yet, but only a summary of it has appeared 
in the Journal oj the University of Bombay, Vol. I, i, pp. 177-83. 

Dr. Saletore is w’ell-known to the students of Indian History as the author of 
Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, v'ols. I-lII, Madras J934. 
Mediaeval Jainism comes like a superb supplement to his earlier studies, since it 
aims ‘ to delineate in brief such of the impK)rtant facts which are available in the 
numerous epigraphic records and literature of Karnataka, the Telugu and Tamil 
lands, and which give us an idea of the remarkable contribution Jainism made to 
the stability and success of many kingdoms and notably of that most magnificent 
product of mediaeval Hindu statesmanship — the Empire of Vijayanagara (p. 2)'. 
Dr. Saletore proposes to discuss some particular phases of Jainism from a non- 
religious stand-point ; ‘ and so far as the religion itself is coacerned the author 
remarks, ‘ far from being a bundle of metaphysical beliefs, it was a faith that added 
in a large measure to the material prosperity of the land (Preface) '. The photo- 
graph of Gomatesvara, the dedicatory verse in Sanskrit and the passage glorifying 
Karnataka are symbolically significant of what Jainism stands for, or at least stood 
for, in the history of the Deccan. The author’s selection of these three is remarkably 
apt. 

(i) In his Preliminary Remarks Dr. Saletore accepts the arrival of Bhadra- 
bahu and his royal disciple, Candragupta, in the 3rd century B-C. as the initial histo- 
rical fact of the beginning of Jainism in the South, where it ‘ rose to unrivalled bril- 
liance ’ * not only in the fteids of letters, arts and religion but in the domain of po- 
litics as well (p. 1). 
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(ii) Turning to Royal Benevolence that Jainism enjoyed, Jaina leaders did 
not turn a deaf ear to the political exigencies of the times. The Gafiga dynasty 
was established under Jaina auspices in the 2nd century A.D., especially through 
the efforts of Acarya Sirhhanandi. In the light of various epigraphic records the 
details about this memorable event are fully discussed by the author. King Dur- 
vinlta was a good Jaina, and with him a good many literary activities are asso- 
ciated. Many of the later Gahga princes like Marasimha were fervent Jainas in 
whose memory many temples etc. stand to-day. By the time the Gahga power began 
to diminish, Jainism came under the aegis of two royal families, Rastrakutas and 
Kadambas ; and many princes were quite partial to Jainism as seen from their 
grants etc. It was under the Rastrakutas, especially Amoghavar^ I, that Jainism 
produced many eminent men of letters like Jinasena, Mahaviracarya. Kings like Indra 
IV died like devoted Jainas. Jainism received a good deal of patronage from the 
Western Calukyas ; and it was king Tailapadeva that honoured the Kannada poet 
Ranna (a.d, 993) with the title of Kavi-cakravarti. Many Jaina teachers came 
into prominence in this period. Next to the foundation of Gahga dynasty, ‘ the 
Hoysala kingdom itself was a second supreme creation of Jaina wisdom (p. 59) ’. 

‘ It was not merely to get the aid of the State that Jaina sages had helped statesmen 
to found kingdoms ; the various Jaina centres of the south, and especially in Kar- 
nataka, possessed some of the most superb intellectual prodigies India had ever 
produced (p. 60)’. Jainism, especially under the Hoysala patronage, added a good 
deal to the architectural and artistic splendour of India. The author discusses 
many minute details about the beginning of the Hoysala dynasty (pp. 64-74), and 
they would be quite useful to a student of Karnataka History. 

(iii) Many feudatories of the Gahgas and Rastrakutas and provincial heads 
from families of the ^ntaras, Kohgajvas, Cahgalvas etc. were patrons of Jainism. 

‘ This had a most salutary effect on the people . . . , and it was partly responsible 
for the wide support which Jainism received from all quarters (p. 87) ’. Even 
when the central Government became weak, there was no material effect on the 
fate of Jainism because of the patronage of the provincial heads. Much of the 
credit of this patronage goes to the eminent Jaina teachers of that time about 
whom many details are noted by the author. 

(iv) The Chapter on Jaina Men of Action clearly brings out the vitality 
w^hich Jainism pK>ssevSsed and expreSvSed on the soil of Karnataka and round about. 

* The greatest claim of Jainism at the hands of posterity is that it gave to India 
men who turned it into a philosophy of action, and clearly showed the importance 
of the fact that ahtfhsa, which was the keynote of their great faith, instead of 
being an obstacle in the path of their country’s liberation, was really an adjunct 
without which no freedom could be effected either in the field of religion or in 
that of politics (p. 101) The details of military feats, accompanied by their 
pious acts, of Camundaraya and Gangaraja are simply thrilling : and all the more 
SC), because both of them are associated with the monumental image and the sur- 
rounding structure on the Vindhyagiri at ^ravana Bdgol. Other generals like ^an- 
tiniitha, Boppa, Eca, Biftimayya, HuHa and Buci Raja were not blunt fighters 
but men of ailture ; and the contemporary society must have looked at them with 
pride. 

(v) Many eminent ladies came forth as the defenders of the faith : they 
built temples, erected images, conducted pious festivals, and encouraged art and 
literature. It is a remarkable incident in the history of Indian literature that Atti- 
mabbe, the daughter of General Mallappa and the wife of Nagadeva, ‘had 1000 
copies of Ponna's Untipuram made at her own expense (p. 156) ’ and possibly 
distributed them free in the ,10th century a.d. The details about MalaladevI, Pam- 
padevl, Jakkapabbe, ^ntaladevi and others are quite interesting. 

(vi) Jainism thrived not only as an aristocratic faith confined to the central 
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and feudal royal families, but the general populace too was brought ‘ within the 
fold of the Jina-dharma \ ‘ The Jaina leaders showed the practical side of their 

philosophical teachings by securing the allegiance of the most important section 
of the middle classes — the Vira Baoajigas and the commercial classes, whose finan- 
cial aid was of inestimable value for the cause of the anekantamata ; and further ‘ the 
most practical means which they adopted to win for themselves the allegiance and 
devotion of the masses was that relating to the four gifts of learning, food, medicine 
and shelter — the primary needs of humanity. The insistance of these gifts on the 
part of the richer sections of the people must have had the inevitable effect of 
drawing tb the Jaina fold the larger sections of the populace among whom Jain- 
ism had made rapid strides from the ninth onwards till the fourteenth century 
A.D. (p. 173)’. Many records that are summarised in detail by the author show 
how Jainism and Jaina rites were held in respect by the different sections of the 
society. 

There were various cultural centres in and outside Karnataka from where Jain- 
ism radiated. Some of them are still there, while ‘ in the centres which fell into 
the hands of the non-Jainas, only mutilated Jaina images and broken slabs bear 
silent testimony to the once prosperous condition of Jainism in the country (p. 184)'. 
The important centres were Sravatia Belgol, Kopana, Humch, Vanavase, Bandanike, 
Dorasamudra etc. Those who have visited some of these places will feel the truth 
of the sentiments expressed by the author. 

(vii) References to Jainism are detected in Tamil works of the Sangham age. 
Dr. Saletore attributes the spread of Jainism in the Tamil land to the activities 
of celebrated Jaina teachers like Samantabhadra, Akalanka, Kanakasena and Gutia- 
nandi ‘ whose great achievements in the field of religion and philosophy brought 
the Tamil land into close touch with Karnataka (p. 224) ' ; and further, he adds 
some critical details about authors like Kundakunda, Samantabhadra, Pujyapada, 
Akalankadeva etc., and discusses the probable date when Dravitja Sangha was esta- 
blished (p. 235). A few* remarks are added on the cultural relics of Jainism in the 
extreme South. In the Andhra territory Jainism can be traced back to the pre-Maury an 
days. King Kharavela was a devout Jaina, and throughout the Andhra country 
Jainism has left many relics. In this context the author takes into account the 
minor cultural centres of Jainism in Karnataka and round about. ‘ One of the 
best claims of Jainism at the hands of posterity is that it contributed to the literatures 
of all the three: provinces mentioned above {viz., Karnataka, the Tamil land, and 
Andhradesa). The Jaina teachers as the intellectual custodians of Andhrade^, 
the Tamil land and Karnataka most assiduously cultivated the vernaculars of the 
people, and wrote in them great works of abiding value to the country. Purism 
was the keynote of their compositions, although almOvSt all the early Jaina writers 
were profound Sanskrit scholars. With them originated some of the most renown- 
ed classics in Tamil, Telugu and Kannada (p. 263)’. Then the author gives a 
few details about the outstanding authors and their works in Tamil and Kannada 
(pp. 263-7), Not only in the fields of ethical teachings and literature, but also 
in those of art, architecture and philanthropic institutions are the Jaina contri- 
butions to the South Indian culture of capital importance ; and they have 
been imitated by others in later days. ‘ The principle of ahimsd was partly res- 
ponsible for the greatest contribution of the Jainas to Hindu culture — that relating 
to toleration. Whatever may be said concerning the rigidity with which they main- 
tained their religious tenets, and the tenacity and skill with which they met and 
defeated their opponents in religious disputations, yet it cannot be denied that the 
Jainas fostered the principle of toleration more sincerely and at the same time 
more successfully than any other community in India (p. 270) But as days 
went on, there was a dearth of eminent Jaina leaders ; Saivas and Vai§uavas, especial- 
ly in the Tamil land, following in the foot-steps of the Jainas, organised themselves 
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against the Jainas whom they ill-treated ; and the climax of this ill-treatment was 
reached in the days of Tirujhanasambandhar (p. 279). ‘And nothing is more re- 
grettable than that in the matter of showing tolerance to the followers of their 
rival creeds, especially to the Jairias, the Hindus of southern India should have 
been so ungenerous as to have recourse to a method of retaliation and revenge which 
was so alien to the proverbially hospital nature of the Hindus (p. 270) ’ Poli- 
tical patronage went on diminishing ; Virasaivism gained strength ; many feudatory 
families were converted ; and lastly many commercial mandates became Virasaivas. 
That is how Jainism suffered a set-back in the Deccan almost on the eve of the 
foundation of the Empire of Vijayanagara. 

(viii-xii) After outlining the general condition of Jainism at the beginning 
of the Vijayanagara Empire, Dr. Saletore fully discusses the nature and the con- 
sequent implications of the civil dispute that arose between the Jainas and Vai§ijavas. 
The decision of Harihara is quite equitable and exemplary, and it ‘ showed that 
the destiny of the Jainas was safe in the hands of new monarchs (p. 287) \ There 
was one more dispute at Haley abic^u which also was settled to the satisfaction of 
the parties concerned. One of the queens of Vijayanagara, Bhimadevi, the wife 
of Deva Raya, was a Jaina herself. General Irugappa, the most prominent Jaina 
general of the age, was quite dutiful to his ruler. The record of his service ‘ as 
a trusted general, a clever engineer, and a successful viceroy lasted over a period 
of fifty-nine years (p. 307) ’. His elder brother General Baicappa also was a devout 
Jaina. At this time Jainism was more prominent in provincial centres than at 
Vijayanagara, and the most notable figure of the age is the Cangalva king General 
Mangarasa. The prominent saint of that period was Vadi Vidyananda ; and ‘ Jain- 
ism realized that its fortune was now cast with the common people (p. 322) 

It had its strong-holds now round about Belgol and in the Tujuva country. Kana- 
kagiri, Avafina^u, Uddhare, Huligere, Gerasoppe, Mu(Jabidure, Vanavasi, Karkaja etc. 
were the contemporary Jaina centres where Jainism got much patronage from the 
local chiefs and the general populace. Many of these places have magnificent 
temples which speak highly about the glorious days of Jainism, but those who 
have visited Hiriahgacji (Karkaja) etc. cannot but be reminded of the sad days 
that befell Jainism later on. Jainism no more remained a political power, and 
‘ it retired into the back-ground to devote itself exclusively for the cause of Peace 
and Learning (p. 366) Even in the Vijayanagara Empire the Jainas contributed 
to the culture of the land by their magnificent temples, grand statues and remarkable 
Manastambhas. Despite the hard days many authors like Vidyananda, Bahubali, 
Kesavavanii, Bhaskara and Kalyanaklrti enriched the contemporary literature with 
their various contributions on the different branches of learning. 

The wealth of details contained in this book bears abundant testimony to 
Dt, Saletore’s extensive and thorough study of South Indian inscriptions. The 
glaring omission which strikes one is perhaps the Aihoje inscription, according to 
which Ravildrti enjoyed the favour of Pulikesi II, that has escaped the search- 
ing notice of the author. We have given above only the broad outlines of the 
contents with some of the general remarks of the author. (1) Taking into accoimt 
the period and the region covered by the book and the contents exhibited, one is 
inclined to think that a title like this would have been more significant : Jainism 
in the South (mainly from epigraphic records) with special reference to the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire. (2) The author’s information is so extensive and the details so 
many at his command that even minute points are thrashed by him often by 
way of digression : for instance, the weapon with which Sala killed the animal 
(p. 71) ; iJie animal that was killed (p. 72) ; discussion about Kopapa (p. 187) ; 
Jainas and Ajlvikas (p. 218) ; whether Kundakunda was a Kannacjiga or a Tamilian 
(p. 227); etc. (3) Chapter vi is not a compact unit; one expects that there 
should have been an independent chapter * Cultural Centres beginning with the 
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last paragraph on p. 184 ; and in fact, this portion has the necessary characteristics 
with which Dr. Saletore usually equips his Chapters : for instance, there are a 
few general remarks in the beginning and then the details follow. (4) One has 
to assume that the title, * Critical Times refers only to the last few paragraphs 
of chap, vii ; otherwise many of the details in that chapter refer to a period of 
Jaina History which is styled by some writers as the Augustan Period of Jaina 
literature in the South. 

In the interest of Jaina studies we may point out some conspicuous errors 
of facts: (1) Bhadrabahu is called ‘the first Ganadhara ’ (p. 3); but according 
to Jaina hierarchy Indrabhuti Gautama was the first Ganadhara and Bhadrab^u, 
the 5th Srutakevalin. (2) INobody can take seriously the statement of the Humch 
inscription {p. 20) that Pujyapada was the author of N ydyakumuda-candr&daya 
(the same as N ydyakumudacandra of Prabhacandra) ; equally dubious is the state- 
ment that Pujyapada wrote a Nyasa on the Sutras of Sakatayana. (3) Kun^ra- 
sena is the normal form of the name and not Sukumarasena (p. 193). (4) It is 
too late to take seriously that Kundakunda is the author of Tattvdrthasutra (p. 225) : 
the tradition is sufficiently discussed and discarded. (5) It is a fact that Sarvdr- 
thasiddhi of Pujyapada is the earliest Digambara commentary^ available on Tattvdr^ 
thasutra ; if w’e take into account merely the reference to earlier commentaries, 
then it is not Sivakoti who is ‘ the earliest Jaina scholar to write a commentary on 
the Tattvdrthasutra (p. 225) ’ but Samantabhadra to whom tradition attributes 
Gandhahasti-mahdbhd^ya and who is accepted by Dr. Saletore also as the teacher 
of Sivakoti. Of course the commentaries attributed to Samantabhadra and ^^ivakofi 
have not come to light as yet. (6) The remaric that Samantabhadra’ s romment* 
aries in Kannada to Sanskrit and Prakrit w^orks have been discovered requires 
proof by pointing out those Kannada commentaries (p. 224). (7) According to 

Devasena it is not Pujyapada but Vajranandi who founded Dravida-sahgha (p. 234). 
(8) Ardhabali appears to be mistaken name for Arhadbali (p. 235). (9) Dr, Sale- 

tore remarks, ‘ Secondly, in the account of the Jaina scholars as given in the Sthd- 
ndnga, U ttarddhyayana and other Jaina Sutras, no nlcntion is made of Markali 
Gosala at all '. The remark is not very clear, so w'e may simply note that a good 
deal of information is available about Go^la in the Bhagavafi-sutra. 

Inscriptional evidence, it is true, has certain advantages, but we cannot depend 
on inscriptions alone. They may contain errors of facts, and there might be errors 
in exactly ascertaining the value of their statements ; so it is alw'ays necessary* to 

co-ordinate epigraphic evidence with literary evidence. Dr. Saletore has confined 

himself mainly^ to inscriptional sources which have often misled his enthusiasm es- 
pecially^ about the chronology of events and authors. This has led him to certain 
conclusions which have assumed a controversial character. We may take a few 
such points by way of illustration. 

(i) If in an inscription of the 12th century a.d. a certain statement is put in 

the mouth of Akalanka addressing some king as Sahasatunga, it would be a travesty 
of historical reasoning to put Akalanka as a contemporary of Dantidurga, when 
we have no record at all where this king is called Sahasatunga. So far as I under- 
stand, the identification of Dantidurga and Sahasatunga was a mere conjecture with 
the late lamented K. B. Pathak ; with Dr, Altekar and others it assumed the 
status of an opinion ; and now Dr. Saletore is treating it almost as an accepted 

fact (see pp. 35-6, 233). From the latest discussion it is clear that scholars are 

inclined to put Akalanka in the last quarter of the 7th century a.d. 

(ii) A record dated A.D. 1432 states that the division of original vSamgha took 
place after the death of Akalanka. In view of the facts that the Jaina church was 
divided into Gapas etc., as early as the beginning of the Christian era, that Yipaniya 
Sarhgha is mentioned in an inscription of the 5th century a.d. and that Dravida 
Samgha is not included in the four Samghas that became prominent after the 
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death of Akalahka, much depends on the interpretation that we put on the word- 
ing of the inscription. Dr. Saletore takes it too literally, and that leads him to 
the following conclusions which can be very easily questioned : (1) Vajranandi 
founded Dravida Sarhgha in the last quarter of the ninth or in the first quarter 
of the tenth century a.d. (p. 23'8). (2) Patrakesarisvami who is called the head 
of the Dramila Sarhgha is later than Vajranandi (p. 237), t.e., later than tne tenth 
century A.D. ; (3) No Dravitja Sarhgha could possibly have been established at 
Madura after the signal success which Tirujnanasambandhar had won over the 
Jainas in the city of Madura ; so to suit his proposed date of Vajranandi Dr. Sale- 
tore would shift the period of Tirujn^asambandhar to the eleventh century a.d. 

All this may sound as consistent reasoning, but we fear that many facts are 
vnoldtcd and that some correlated evidence is not taken into' account. As against 
the above views, we may note only a few points which deserve consideration : (i) If 
we accept a part of the tradition recorded by Devasena in his Darsanasara (verses 24- 
28) that Vajranadi, the pupil of Pujyapada, founded DravicJ Sarhgha, there is no 
reason why the second part of the same tradition that it was founded in (526 or 
532 or) 536 years after the death of Vikrama should be denied. Either we can 
accept the whole tradition or deny the whole of it. (2) Patrakesari is a very old 
author. There are reasons to believe that he flourished sometime between Difinaga 
and Akalanka. Latest contributions to the discussion show^ that Akalanka should 
be put in the last quarter of the 7th century a.d. (see N ydyakumicdacandra, Bom- 
bay 1938, Intro, p. 105) ; so we cannot put Patrakesari later than 10th century 
a.d. We havT to remember that the enumeration of authors in the inscriptions is 
not necessarily chronological. (3) It is true that there are different opinions about 
the dates of Tirujnanasambandhar, but it is not reasonable to ascertain his date 
from the date of the foundation of the Dravieja Sarhgha which as proposed by 
the author is questionable. The date of Tirujnanasambandhar will have to be settled 
on independent grounds. If we accept the tradition of Devasena that Dravida 
Satiigha was founded at Madura in the sixth centur>^ of the Vikrama era, there 
remains no conflict with regard to the date of Patrakesari and there is no need 
of shifting the date of Tirujnanasambandhar according to our needs, when scholarly 
opinion is sufficiently strong to put him in the 7th century a.d. or so ; and in addi- 
tion, it is by accepting the whole tradition that Hieun Tsang's statement that 
Digambara Jainas and Jaina temples were numerous in both the Pallava realm 
and the Pancjyan kingdom when he visited South India in a.d. 640, becomes quite 
significant. This only means that the conclusions which we arrive at with the 
help of epigraphic evidence require a scrutinizing verification in the light of other 
pieces of evidence. 

In the last few years the Jaina studies are being founded on a sufficiently sound 
basis, despite the difficulties with which the path of a student is beset. Opinions 
that were expressed by scholars with scanty material at their disposal in the last 
century often require verification, if not modification. For instance, a work Digam- 
bara Darsana is constantly referred to (see foot-note 2 on p. 238) ; but it is a mis- 
taken name given to DarsanasdTa of Devasena. What Dr. Saletore says with 
regard to Pujyapada and Durvinita, if I understand him rightly, is mutually in- 
consistent ; if one finds that there is no evidence to show that Pujyapada was con- 
nected with Ehirvimta, there is no point in supposing that Durvinita put into 
Kannada the original Sabddvatdra of Pujyapada obviously as a mark of respect 
for his guru (pp. 20, 23). With reference to foot-note 1 on page 187, I may add 
that the late Mr. N. B. Shastri’s article on Kopana is published in the Karnataka 
Sdhiiya Parishat-patrike XXII, iii, pp. 138-54. 

The above discussion shows how a worker in this field is faced with many 
difficulties that can be finally solved only by the subsequent collaboratioii of various 
scholars. We highly appreciate the labours of Dr. Saletore who, by this valuable 
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work, has made a distinctive contribution to Jaina studies. His systematic pre- 
sentation of material from epigraphic sources will be very useful to students of 
Karnataka Histor>^ and Jaina Culture. Dr. Saletore has a remarkable love for de- 
tails which he always handles sympathetically and enthusiastically. The learned 
author, Dr. Saletore, deserves our hearty congratulations, so also the enterprising 
Publisher, Mr. M. N. Kulkarni of the Kamatak Publishing House, for giving us 
this valuable publication. 

A.N.U. 


Ajjhatta-tattdloo, The Spiritual Light, by Nyayavl^rada Nyayatirtha Muni 
Maharaja Nyayavijayaji with Translation in English ancj Introduction in Prakrit, 
Demy 8vo pp. 8-32-16-294-24, Jamnagar 1938, Price not given. 

Muni Nyayavijayaji is well-knowm as a pious Jaina monk of erudite scholarship. 
His N>^ya studies are very^ deep, and he has an exceptional command over the 
Sanskrit language. We owe to him many works in Sanskrit and Gujarati. The 
second edition of his Adhydtma-tattvdlokah (published by S. L. Jhaveri. Baroda) 
with his Gujarati Introduction and Translation was published in 1934. The v^olume 
under review is a Prakrit rupdntara of the Sanskrit text with a few additional 
verses. The Gujarati Introduction is presented here being closely rendered into 
Prakrit. The Prakrit verses are accompanied by English translation printed on the 
opposite page. In this edition we have an English Foreword by Mr- M. R. Trivedi 
who not only introduces Muni Nyayavijay.aji in fitting words to the reader but has 
given a short summary^ of the contents. At the end we have a glossaiy^ of difficult 
Prakrit words with their Sanskrit shade and Gujarati meaning. 

The text is divided into eight chapters with significant titles, and ' they are 
arranged like the rungs of ladder to reach the goal of Absolution ‘. After making 
a stirring appeal for spiritual awakening, the author presses the need of devotion 
to elders, preceptors and divinity etc., and then explains the eight limbs of Yoga. 
An aspirant is expected to restrain his mental, vocal and physical activities and 
thus suppress various temptations and passions. Essential details about meditation 
and concentration are explained in a lucid manner. In a>nclusion there is a fervent 
appeal to the aspirant from the heart of a monk who, it appears, is inspired with 
some higher message. In view of its contents this work belongs to the category 
of Jndnmnva of ^ubhacandra and Yogasdstru of Hemacandra. 

The very^ fact that the author has worked out the Pr^rit text from his earlier 
Sanskrit model has given room for some artificiality here and there. To-day many 
students study the dialogues from Sanskrit dramas not from the Prakrit original but 
from the Sanskrit rendering. The chaya of Prakrit vers<.‘s so rendered is necessarily 
a specimen of spoilt metre. But in this work with minor changes the metre is 
elegantly preserved. According to the classification of Prakrits proposed by PiscHEL 
the dialect of this work can be called Jaina Mjahar^tn. From his note (kimei 
suanam) it is clear that MunijI was first observing the amvention of yasruti as 
seen in the canonical and early post-canonical texts, but perhaps after some pages 
were printed he became inclined to observe the more rigorous rule of Hemacandra 
( VIH.i.180) . This has left some irregularities here and there. The Prakrit Paitha- 
vana, however, uniformly observes Hemacandra's rule. 

On the whole it is an excellent performance, and the .students of Prakrit litera- 
ture will heartily welcome it. We have nothing but praise for the scholarship and 
the facility of expression of Muni Nyayavijayaji. It is in the fitness of things that 
we should expect now from him some original Prakrit treatises. The printing and 
get up of the volume are quite attractive. 


Kolhapur : 

15-M939. 


A, N. IIPAOHYE 
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Luigia Nitti-Dolci. Les grammairiens Prakrits. Paris, Librairie d’Amerique 
et d'Orient Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1938. [VII] [229] p. 8vo. 

The edition of Puru^ottama^ and this important work on the Priakrit gram- 
marians had just drawn the attention of Indologists to Mrs. Nitti-Dolci as 
a superb promise for Prakrit studies in Europe, when the news of her premature 
death came to remind us all of Bhartrhari's sentence: 

gajabhujahgamayor api bandhanam 
sasidiv^arayor grahapidanam \ 
matimatarh ca vilokya daridratam 
vidhir aho balavan iti me matih |j 

Fortunately for our studies, vidhi allowed her to finish and publish the present 
work, which continues brilliantly the tradition of Lassen and Pischel. Thanks 
to a good linguistic and philological training and to a wide knowledge of the 
Indian sources, the author has given us a large re-examination of the main problems 
connected with the tradition of Prakrit grammar, succeeding often in proposing 
a happy solution of them, or at least in setting them on a new basis. We will 
see at the end of this review the results of the author’s researches as well on 
account of Prakrit grammatical schools as of the real nature of the Pr^it dialects; 
to this end I think it fit to give an analysis, often in the author’s own words, 
of the seven chapters into which the work is divided; which I hope will be approved 
of by the readers of this Journal longing for a not superficial notice of xL 
Naturally I must leave aside details, which are at times of no small importance for 
the knowledge of Pr^rit ; I limit myself to allude to the use of verbal forms in 
-jjo- or -jjdhi for every time and person, which we gain from Markandeya VI 35 
(p. Ill of this volume ; these forms are briefly treated by me in the presentation 
volume for Sir E. Denison Ross), or to -am for ami in Jaina Prakrit taught by 
Hemacandra III I4I (p. 174 of present volume), which provides us with a parallel 
to -a for -a from I.E. *-o in Slav : both phenomena are not mentioned by Pischel, 
which may suffice to show how much must still be done, even after Pischel’s 
life-work, for the knowledge of Prakrit. 

The first chapter deals with Vararuci, whose authorship of the Prdkrtaprakdsa 
cannot be affirmed but not denied too ; although Vararuci- Katyayana cannot be 
later than the 3rd century B.C. and Asoka’s inscriptions show a linguistic stage more 
archaic than the Prints of the grammarians and of the drama, this is not a good 
reason for assuming that such Prints were not in existence at Vararuci’s time. An 
examination of the contradictions and singularities in Vararuci’s text leads the 
author to infer that his original sutras teach only one Pr^rit, the Mahara§tn of 
Gatlias, Lassen’s Pracritica praecipua ” : the three last books on Sauraseni 
MagadhI and Pai^cl must have been added by a commentator, who was possibly 
Bhamaha for books X and XI; the twelfth book on Saurasenl is not Bhamaha’s 
work, because it Jacks a commentary in all MSS. All this is confirmed by the 
facts that the commentators except Bhamaha speak only of the principal Prakrit ; 
that the oriental grammarians, who depend on Vararuci, treat the other dialects 
in a different arrangement than Vararuci-Bhamaha; that Kramadisvara makes 
use of Vararuci only for the principal Pr^rit ; that Hemacandra polemizes with 
other grammarians on the subject of the principal Prakrit but not of the other 
dialects, showing that for these there was not a traditional teaching going back 
to Vararuci, In conclusion, all Prakrit grammarians except Canda have known 

1. Le Prdkrtdmsdsana de Puru^ottmna par Luigia Nitti-Dolci. Cahiers de 
la SocUti Asiatique, VI Paris, 1938. I do not know whether the edition of the 
Mahara§tri vseotion in Rama.^rman’s Prdkrtakalpataru, which is spoken of on p. 90 
of the present work, has yet appeared. 
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Vararuci's sutras on the principal Prakrit and only these ; therefore when speaking 
of Vararud we must have in mind only the first nine books of the Bhmnaha— 
Cowell edition, of which books V and VI constituted originally a single book. 

But also for books I-IX Bhamaha s PrakrtapTakdsa is far from representing the 
genuine tradition : whilst with regard to the principal Pr^rit Vasantaraja’s Prdkj- 
tasanjivani and the Prakrtamanjari (and also Sadananda’s Prdkrtasubodhini, a 
summary of Vasantaraja’s work, and Narayana Vidyavinoda’s Prdkrlapdda) are con- 
sistent enough with the Prakjtaprakasa on account of the strength of Vararuci’s 
tradition, they differ from it with regard to its innovations : consequently, they 
have not known Bhamaha’s w'ork : this is shown by a keen analysis of the com- 
mentaries on some sutras, on p. 24 ff. Then Vararuci’s sutras are a work independ- 
ent of Bhamaha’s commentary, and they have had other commentators and imita- 
tors who did not know Bhamaha, whose edition can therefore be considered only 
as an element in establishing Vararuci’s text, a ta<k that requires the use of all 
the sources at our disposal. 

As we already pointed out, Vararuci's sutras on the principal Prarit are found 
without great differences in all commentaries : they are consequently old and have 
reached us tolerably undamaged, so that it is possible to examine them 
more closely. They also do not appear to constitute a regular grammar. F'or instance, 
a mangalam is missing : this can be justified either on the ground that these sutras 
formed an appendix to a Sanskrit grammar (cp. Hemacandra), or that Varanici has 
only written a number of rules on Prakrit without intending to give a complete gram- 
mar — then somebody brought together these rules, gave them a title, and the com- 
mentators began their work. The second possibility is confirmt‘d by the fact that 
we have in Vararuci’s sutras not a description of the Prarit, but only something 
like a justification of a quantity of forms by giving rules for their derivation from 
Sanskrit. One gets the impression that the sutras refer to a text or to a group 
of well determined texts ; and this impression is corroborated by the commentators 
who refer to poetical works, speak of metrical reasons and so on. Now, the voca- 
bulary described by Vararuci’s sutra consists of 406 forms, 233 of which are found 
in the index to Weber’s second edition of Haia ; and not only 59''f of words studied 
by Vararuci come again in Haia, but about all double forms authorized by the 
grammarian (for example ia and {t)ti fer iti. I 14) appear in the Sattasa'i. This 
gives the author the impression that literary Maliara.^tti has received its form in 
the gathas and that the epic poems have taken from these their language without 
any change; indeed the doublets, the orthographical incon.st^quences and the like 
are easily explicable in anthologies of gathas. the work of different authors who 
spoke probably different dialects. Consequently an edition of Vararuci should 
consider not only all commentators and grammarians depending on him, but also 
the Saitasat and such anthologies of stanzas in Mahara^tri that are accessible to 
us. 

In short, we have not a grammar in Vararuci’s sutras ; they address thcjm.selves 
to people acquainted with Sanskrit for teaching them how' to compost? gathas in 
Prakrit. It is possible that these stanzas were at the beginning a relatively popular 
creation : but at a certain moment they became the pastime of learned ptrople whose 
knowing both Sanskrit and the dialects, resulted in writing this artificial language, 
the lyrical Mahar^tn, all adorned with San.skril reminiscenses and extraordinary dia- 
lectical words.-— The chapter closes (p. 51 ff.) with a collation of the variants of 
the sutras according to the three principal commentators. 

“ Bharata ’ is the title of chapter II. Although among Prakrit grammarians 
only M^ka^ejeya quotes Bharata (and of his six quotations only two are found 
in the XVII chapter of Nd^yasdstra, which the author shows against PisCHEL aemrd- 
ing to whom none of the six was taken from our Bharata), Abhinavagupta's 
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commentary testifies that at least in the 10th or 11th century the passage on Prakrit 
was a part of Ndlyasdstra. This passage (XVII 1-64) is analysed, published and 
translated on pp. 63-76 by the author who, on pp. 76 ff. examines Bharata’s classi- 
fication of the languages and dialects. Pr^rit without further specification is 
named on the same plan as Sanskrit ; thereafter come the desabha§as. This lets 
us think that " Pr^rit ” like Sanskrit is a common language for all India : other 
points are obsaire. Anyhow, we can say 1. that Bharata knows and allows the 
employment of a quantity of dialects ; 2. that among these dialects Maharastrl is 
not found, and no distinction is made between prose and poetry dialects ; but the 
forms attributed to the “ Prakrit ” kat'exochen are those of the Maharastrl. 

Like Vararuci — and this is also truer for him — Bharata gives no gram- 
mar, but only phonetic rules, which are probably the advice that a director of 
a theatre must give to his actors who played in literary Prakrit: advice on pro- 
nounciation to the end that their Sanskrit had for the public the appearance of 
Prakrit but remained nevertheless intelligible to them. Some desi words — the most 
common ones — gave the last touch. The Pr^rits of the dramas are indeed, as 
S. Levi already said (“ils ne sont guere que des prononciation specials du 
Sanskrit”,) a disguise of Sanskrit. We have consequently in the dramas Sanskrit 
and " Prakrit,” two constant literary languages, and around them a variable number 
of dialects according to the wdll of authors, actors and public, to the place of the 
representation, and the quality of the assistance : on which purpose the author 
compares very aptly what happens or happened in Bengali modern plays and in 
the Italian ^Cofnmedm dell arte.— On pp. 84 ff. are mentioned the samples of 
dhruvas given by Bharata in his XXXII chapter; the language of these stanzas to 
be sung during the dramatic representations and different from the gathas in 
lyrical Maharaj?tri, is called Sauraseni by Bharata : although if has some points of 
difference from the Sauraseni of the dramas, the author is not walling to think with 
Jacobi that we have to distinguish two different languages. 

In the third chapter are treated the oriental grammarians : Puru^ottaana, Rama- 
sarman and Markan(Jeya, the authors respectively of the Prakrtanusdscma, the 
Prakriakalpataru and the Prdkrtasarvasva : among them, Markantjeya can be put 
before the end of the 14th century ; together they form a real school with unity 
of doctrine. This schcx)l assembles the different languages in four fundamental 
groups : bhasas, vibhasas, Apabhrarpca and Paisacika ; among the bha^as, Maha- 
ra§trl has a pre-eminent place, and the study of it serves as basis for that of the 
other dialects. The authority which the Orientals quote most of all, and which 
is unknown to the other grammarians, is Sakalya, whom M^kancjeya in the intro- 
ductory verses mentions first of all, and to whom are attributed teachings not found 
in Vararuci, this leads to the conclusion that ” ^^alya who must have lived 
before the 13th century— has composed a grammar of the principal Pr^rit and 
of Sauraseni, and he is one of the sources of the oriental grammarians. Among 
these Markan^cya is remarkable for the many quotations that he adds to his rules 
and that give evidence of the great extent of his lectures : sucfi quotations can 
all be identified, when their author is named, with the exception of two or three : 
this is shown on p. 102 ff. Authorities are often adduced but, may be except in 
one case, these quotations refer to the principal Pr^rit ; this happens also in 
Hemacandra and may be explained that the grammar of the principal Pr^rit 
is fixed and traditional so far as it rules a written and literary language, lyrical Maha- 
r^tri : the undiscussed authority, the founder of this grammar is Vararuci, around 
whom group themselves commentators and disciples. When Markani^eya or Hema- 
candra quotes on the purpOvSe of a form the opinion of an anonymous grammarian 
(iti kascit, iti kecit), this happens inasmuch as such opinion contradicts or completes 
or interprets in a new way a sutra of Vararuci. — This doesn't mean, however, that 
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Markaij^eya or Hemacandra has no predecessors for the other dialects ; only they 
limit their explicit quotations to Vararuci or Bharata, because such names con- 
secrated by tradition conferred a degree of nobility on their own works. Probably 
Puru§ottama, Markapdeya and Hemacandra have as their basis an older oriental 
grammar ; Rama^rman depends, may be, on Hemacandra, whilst the special cor- 
respondences between Hemacandra and Markandeya can be explained as results 
of the utilisation of common sources. 

On pp. 110 ff. are examined M^kandeya’s additions to Vararuci, his leading 
authority, on account of Mahara§tri ; from p. 118 we have a section on the other 
bha§as, of which especially Sauraseni is studied by the oriental grammarians. About 
Sauraseni the author is led by her consideration of the oriental grammarians to the 
conclusion that this dialect — not the de^bha§a of the personages that make use 
of it, but a language fit for ever>'-body from any part of India — is in the drama 
a substitute for Sanskrit for all personages that have no right of speaking the 

language of the Gods. As for the other languages, our author draws from an 

examination of Ramasarman II 3, 31 and Markandeya XVI 2 the consequence 
that Prakrit grammarians based their classification of the various dialects only on 
their literary employment : so that ev^ery dialect spoken on the stage can be a 
bha^a or a vibha§a according to the degree of respectability of the personages to 

whom it was assigned. On the contrary, a dialect employed in non -theatrical 

literature w'as an Apabhrainsa. 

On p. 125 begin more general considerations about the whole oriental school 
and their teachings. The date of the Nepali MS. of Puru§^>ttama .sliows tliat 
the school flourished at least in the 13th century, and nothing allows us to admit 
that Puru§ottama has been its founder : on the contrary tlicre are reasons for 
thinking that he had some predecessors, because neither Markaijdeya nor Rama- 
^rman do quote him ; S^alya, whom all of them adduce as authority, must have 
been, as we already pointed out, one of such predecei»sors ; unhappily we don't 
know anything about him. 

The school is eclectic. The lyrical Alaharastri, as already told, is treated 
according to Vararuci. As for the languages of the drama, the sources of the 
oriental grammarians must have been those rules on Prakrit made for the actors, 
a sample of which is preserv'ed in the XVH chapter of Bharata : the corres[X)ndences 
between Nalyasdstra and oriental grammarians with regard to bha^s (except 
Mahar^tri) and vibha^s show that those artificial or at least conventional lang- 
uages came to be treated in the grammatical treatises on Pr^rit precisely through 
the medium of such rules, which were destined to disappear s<x>n owing to their 
contingent nature. For the Apabhraipsa, namely for the dialects other than Maha- 
ra^tri inasmuch as they were employed for the lyric, which must have flourished 
especially in Nagarapabhramsa, our author thinks that there have probably been 
special grammars, which were utilised by the Oriental grammarians. Finally she 
imagines that Paisaci was the language of stories and novels, wh^h on the begin- 
ning {Brhatkathd !) adopted a peculiar dialea : this remained the pattern for all 
subsequent works and somebody did write its rules and append them to the exist- 
ing grammars on dramatic and lyrical dialects : this tradition has come down to 
the oriental grammarians. Their grammars are hence collections as complete as 
po««ibIe of rules useful for the performance of wwks of the different literary kinds. 
An author could find there the necessary teachings for writing gathas in Mahar^tri 
after the model of Hala, dialeaical parts for a drama like Mfcchakatika or ^ahm- 
tda, stanzas or poems in Apabhraip^ like Prdkrtapingda sutra or Bhamsattakaha. 
tales on the pattern of BThatkathd. These teachings have therefore a value only 
for the particular texts that the oriental grammarians had in view when writing 
their works (cp. what has been said above on Vararuci's composing his rules after 
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ILala etc.) ; hence we cannot blame them if their Sauraseni is not always that of 
such dramas which they had not considered in their works. This throws a light 
on the small right that editors have in normalising the Prakrit of classic dramas. 

With regard to Kramadisvara, the author of Samksiptasdra, who is treated in 
the IV chapter, Zachariae’s statement is reported without enthusiasm that he 
must have been in Western Bengal and lived between Hemacandra (1088- 
1172) and Vopadeva (13th cent.) ; his grammar contains in the first vSeven books 
a summary of PSnini’s Astddhydyi, tlie eighth book is an appendix on Prakrit. A 
commentary on the whole work is Jamaranandin's Rasavati (hence the school is 
called jaumara), w^hich has been in its turn commented but only for books I-VII : 
this doesn’t however mean that the Prakrit section was not a part of the original 
Samksiptasdra. We must not consider (as Rajendral^ Mitra did) as a com- 
mentary on this work Narayana Vid>'avinoda’s Prdkrtapdda, which is an edition 
of Vararud analogous to that by Va^ntaraja (this is shown by an analysis of the 
prdkrtapdda, pp. 133 ff. ) . On the whole Kramadisvara is not a great grammarian ; 
for the principal Prakrit he depends eSvSentially on Vararuci, whose sutras sometimes 
he gives up, also if important, for the love of conciseness, whilst he adds new 
observations, often on matters of very small importance ; these additions are not 
taken from Hemacandra (then Zachariae’s terminus post quern seems to lose 
every^ consistency). Of the other dialects Kramadisvara studies Apabhramsa, Saura- 
senl, MagadhI and Paij^cl, mentions only ArdhamagadhI and dismisses with a 
few words the theatre dialects (the same that are mentioned by Bharata). For 
the literary dpabhrariisa Kramadisvara seems to have used the same source as 
Hemacandra. 


The lavSt mentioned and his Siddhahemacandra are the argument of chapter V. 
For this Doctor of Jaina religion tire author has no great sympathy : already on 
the beginning she declares her opinion that he has no originality at all. To support 
this affirmation the Prahhavacaritra (13th century) is quoted, according to which 
Hemcandra has made a compilation of eight older grammars, and on p. 152 two 
cases are exhibited, in which Hemacandra has misunderstood his sources. For the 
principal Prakrit Vararuci is directly utilised ; for the other dialects one of Hema- 
candra’s sources is — as shown on p. 158 ff, — the same as of Namisiadhu in his 
commentary on Rudrata’s Kdi ydlarhkdra II 11-12 : this commentary was written 
in 1069 A.D., some twenty years before Hemacandra’s birth. Besides Vararuci and 
this source, Hemacandra has utilised also the canonical Jaina texts, whose language 
he calls Ar§a and many peculiarities of wiiich he remarks in his treatise on principal 
Prakrit ; whilst here his data are generally correct, he is not so scrupulous with 
the Jaina Maharaijtri of non-canonical works, which he knew very well but cared 
not so much for, inasmudi as he compiled from older grammarians, even if here 
and there he introduces some information cn it. In this way his principal Pr^rit 
is a pot-pourri of gatha and epic Mahara§trl, of the Maharastri of canonical and 
of non-canonical Jaina works : so that it is dangerous to use his grammar in so far 


as a greater knowledge of the texts doesn’t give us the possibility of assigning to 
each si>eciality of Mahar^«?tri the forms taught by him. 

As for Hemacandra’s Pai^cl, the author thinks (p. .175 f.) that the extracts 
given by him come from the Kasmirian Brhatkathdsaritsdgara postulated by 
Lacote as source of Somadeva and K§emendra, whereas Markandeya through his 
sources quotes from Guijadhya’^ Brhdtkathd, The Apabhramsa, then, is for 
Hemacandra a dialect of a unity and stability unknown to other grammarians 
the author is inclined to ascribe to the epoch of Muslim invasion the dohas quoted 
hv him which to a certain extent resemble the gathas of the Saltasm. 

ar^mL of chapter VI are Trivikrama and the sutras of V^rruk. w.th 
inclusion of Grierson’s western school, which the author would better ca 
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southern one. The Prahtavyakarana (also ^vyakarmavrtti)^ by Trivikrama (3 
adhyayas divided in 12 padas comprising 1085 slokas or aryas) is a recasting in 
verse of the Siddhahemacandra, and its age must be the 13th century ; about the 
middle of the 16th century Lalc§mldhara wrote a commentary on it, tlie $adhha.sd- 
candrikd, a little later (end of the 16th century) is the other commentary, Appaya- 
dlk§ita’s Prdkrtamanid'ipa. Sirhharajas Prakrtarupavatara is probably older and 
in any way partly independent of Trivikrama. On pp. 186 ff. the author examines 
the relations between Trivikrama and Sirhharaja and the question whether the 
sutras, which the traditions assign to Valmiki, are or not the work of Trivikrama. 

In lapse of time some grammarians of this school, like ^ubhacandra who wrote 

the §(ibdacintdniu 7 ii, show a secondary return to Hemacandra. 

We reach to the \TI and last chapter, dealing with Cantja, on whose Prdkrfa- 
laksam (originally written perhaps in Prakrit, cp. pp. 208 f.) the author maintains 
against Hoernle that it is not so ancient and that it has come down to us in a 
fragmentary form. Canda and Hemacandra have in common rules and forms un- 
known to the lyrical Maharasfri taught by Vararuci : from this statement we may 
infer that Canda continues a traditional schcKil of Jaina grammarians or, more exact- 
ly, his work is the reflex of a grammatical treatise made by and for the Ja’na. 
Hemacandra has included in his grammar a part of this stuff, probably the oldest 
kernel of the Prdkrtalaksana. It seems aPo, although the author dare not affirm 
it, that the sutras of this grammar teach the Ar^a : at least, the examples of its 
commentary are taken from the canonical Jaina texts. On aca>unt of the said 
Jaina kernel of the Prdkrtalaksana our author concludes with the hypothesis that 
probably the Jainas ha\'e tried to oppose to the Brahmanical tradition their own 
grammatical school, but they were not able to fulfil such an ambitious plan : some- 
body collected - probably many centuries before Canda the scattered ary^as on 
grammatical generalities and the sutras that circulated in their midst and tried 
to make therewith a grammar of the language of the Jaina text, independent of the 
grammars of lyrical Mahamstri. of Apohhratksa and Paisdd ; but the materials 
were neither rich nor well classified, and the result of this attempt cannot be called 
a grammar. 

In her introduction the author draws some consequences from the great mass 
of facts heaped up in the book. Before all, she warns against four prejudices that 
reign among scholars since Lassen’s time : H Maharastrl is the prahj^av^ ptd- 
krtam (Dapdin I 34) not because it is more like Sanskrit than other Prakrits 
(which is false), but only because it possesses a richer literature ; 2'\ It is not 
true that the more recent the grammarians are, st> much the greater is the number 
of dialects they treat : the Ndlyasdstra (the oldest of extant lreatisc*s except 
Vararuci) knows more dialects than the other grammars ; generally a great number 
of dialects are to be found in such grammars that are intended for the theatre ; the 
Jainas tend to reduce the Prakrits to Mahara.stri : 3°. It is not tnie that in 
Vararuci’s grammar only a few sutras are devoted to the dialc^cis other than Maha- 
rastri ; all dialects are implicitly treated w'ith the principal Prakrit, and the special 
sutras represent only the points in which they difler from Mahara§tn ; 4"". It is 
not right to blame the Indian grammarians when they speak of Sanskrit as the 
source of Prakrit ; for them Sanskrit means not only the classical but also that 
\'edic language, where so many similarities with Prakrit can be found. 

On p. 4 the author admits that some of her general conclusions had better 
have been grouped together so that the book could gain a more harmonious appear- 
ance ; she has however preferred to leave the conclusions in their original places along 
with the logical development that had produced them. With the help of some 
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hints contained in the introduction I wilt try here to resume synthetically the 
author’s view on the whole of Prtakrit grammatical tradition and on the nature of 
the languages taught by it. 

What we have in the matter of Prakrit grammar are the relics of a great ship- 
wreck : with the exception of Vararuci, whose sutras do not however constitute a 
real grammar, what has come down to us are the reflexes of older traditions lost 
probably for ever. We must assume many starting points of the different traditions, 
according to the employment of the different kinds of Prakrit. We have then : 

I. Lyrical Mahara^rl : Vararuci's sutras, which are a description, or better 
a justification from the point of view of Sanskrit, of the language of gatha antholo- 
gies like Hala’s Satlami (on this lyric depends the epic Mahara§tri). 

II. Dialects of the drama : rules for pronunciation and so on, of which a 
specimen is preserv’ed in the XVII chapter of NdtyasdstTa, 

III. L yrical Apabhrarhsa of theatrical lyrical intermezzos and of the dohas : 
grammars ? 

IV. Pai^^cl of tales (Brhatkatha) : rules appended to the already existing 
grammars of lyrical and dramatical dialects. 

V. Jaina Mahanistri (.\rsa and language of non-canonical writings: a collec- 
tion of rules (aryas and sutras), a reflex of which is found in Canda’s Prdkrta- 
lak^ana. 

On these sources depend the various later schools, namely : 

On I, II, III and IV depends the Oriental school (a predecessor of which is 
v^akalya), which in Markandeya can boast of one of the most learned authors on 
Prakrit grammar ; the same must be said for Kramadlsvara who on account of 
the theatrical dialects is perhaps directly indebted to Bharata and for Apabhrarhsa 
till) uses the same source as Hemacandra ; 

Ilemacandra depends on I, II, III, IV (his Pai^ci reflects the Kasmirian 
BThatkathdsaritsdgara rather than Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, as the Pamci of the Ori- 
ental grammarians does ; one of his sources for dialects other than principal Prakrit 
has been utilised also by NiamivSadhu on Rudrata II, 11-12), and on V : his Jaina 
materials came from the same work that constitutes the kernel of Caiida’s Gram- 
mar. A recasting of Hemacandra is given by Trivikrama and his (western, or 
better southern) school. 

The next task of modern research is therefore to reconstruct so far as possible 
the original sources from their remains and vestiges contained in the works still in 
our possession. 

How must the Prakrits taught by the grammarians be now considered ? ( I 

conform myself to the classification according to the literary use that has been 
transmitted to us by the Indian tradition). 

The lyrical Mahara^tn of the oldest gathas reflected naturally the popular 
speech. But soon this kind of pK)etry fell into the hands df learned people who 

according to the pattern received and, to be sure, under the strong influence of 

Sanskrit language and grammar, transformed it into a pastime for courts and highly 
cultivated circles, and its language became more and more a literary dialect the 
forms of which could be easily created by phonetically modifying Sanskrit forms 
according to rules like thOvSe given by Vararuci. A kind of corrective can perhaps 

be obtained from both varieties of Jaina Mahar^tn, the Ar§a and that of the 

non-canonical writings, if we succeed in keeping them aside from the lyrial Maha- 
ra§tri. Ecclesiastical languages are generally petrified traditions of popular dialects, 
and they preserve often with greater scrupulousness although in a life-less rigidity, 
the original forms. Such forms, identified and compared with those of Vararuci’s 
principal Prakrit, could give us back some features of the original popular Mah,ara§tri. 

About the same as for lyrical Mahara§tri, but without the corrective of an 
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ecclesiastical complement, are the conditions of lyrical Apabhram^ and narrative 
Pai^a. Much worse are those of the dialects of the dramas : to judge of such 
dialects from what grammarians and MSS. teach us, would be the same as to 
judge of an Italian dialect from the language used on the stage of a region other 
than the original by a personage supposed to speak that dialect : characteristic 
inflexions of voice, some well-known changes in the pronunciation of certain sounds 
and a few' local words .are the means for making of the national tongue a well 
intelli^ble parody of a dialect : enough for a spectator to enjoy it, but too little 
for linguists to infer from such medleys the real nature of a regional speech. 

The opinion expressed by Pischel in his Habilitationsschrift, that literary 
Prints are artificial languages invented by erotic poets when Sanskrit, as a holy 
tongue, w^as still avoided by such a kind of poetiy% may therefore be in part less 
wrong than most people deem it ; Pr^rit deserves a long chapter in a future book 
on how common languages rise and develop themselves, and if this be once done, 
the author of such a book will have to turn over and over to Mrs Nitti-I)olci’s 
Les grammairiens prakrits. 

Rome. Vittore Pisant 


The Critical Examination oj the Philosophy of Religion, in two Volumes by 
Sadhu Santinatha; Amalner, 1938; pp. xxi, 1110, vii. 

Mayavada or the Non-dualistic Philosophy {Vedanta) , by Sadhu Santinatha, 
Poona, 1938 ; pp. 153, 18, 5. 

Thanks to the munificence of Pratap Seth of Amalner fame, Sadhu Santinatha 
has been enabled to bring out two lengthy volumes of criticism of the Philosophy 
of Religion. This examination of all shades of theories, Eastern and Western, 
shows evidence of patient labour and a keenly critical mind. The conclusion that 
the riddle of the universe must remain unsolved is identical with Sri Harsha's, 
but for the latter's profession of Advaita ; our Sadhu has as little use for Advaita 
as for other theories. 

The booklet on Mayavada is specially devoted to the exposition of Advaita. 
and its refutation in pp. 451-628 of the bigger volume has also been reprinted as 
a companion booklet. A more sympathetic understanding would have s<jcured more 
satisfactory results. It is neither correct nor fair to identify the Advaitin's self- 
luminous experience (aniibhuti) with the knowing subject (pp. 522. 523). Nor 
is it very sound to convict the theist of the fallacy of composition, in the face 
of the determined attempts of systems like the 8aiva Siddhanta to avoid just 
this fallacy. Despite such deficiencies, the patient reader will find much stimulat- 
ing material in the volumes. 


Madras. 


s. s, s. 



A CHAPTER ON THE REIGN OF ALI ' ADIL 
SHAH OF BIJAPUR* 

By 

K. K. BASU, Bhagalpur. 

[This article is based on the Tarikh-t-Bijapur of Ibrahim Zubairi, and it deals 
with events that took place after the battle of Talikota. 

It gives a picture of the caves and creeks that once existed in the principal 
part of the city of Vijayanagara, supplies the date of Ram Raja’s death, and narrates 
the ainquest of Raichur and Mudgal by Ali' Adil Shah, the construction of Bijapur 
fortress, Ali Adil’s conquest of the Kamatic, his success over the forces of Ahmad- 
nagar and Golconda, the construction of a fort at Mahdarak or Dharwar, the death 
of Kishwar Khan, the Bijapur general, Ali Adil’s conquest of Adoni, the alliance that 
vas made between Adil Shah and Nizam Shah, the appointment of Mustafa Khan 
as the minister of Bijapur, and lastly the conquest of Bankapur by Adil Shah.] 

There are mountains with chasms and creeks in the principal part of the 
city of Vijayanagara. Some three or four leagues below these mountainous 
crevices, there runs the thoroughfare which is sometimes spacious and 
sometimes narrow : again, at some places, it is so dark that one cannot walk 
without the help of a torch : sometimes, the sky is made visible and the light 
is to be seen. (After the battle of Talikota) most of the inhabitants of 
Vijayanagara left the cityi ^nd ran away in different directions ; some betook 
themselves to the caves and took up their abode there. These dwellers of the 
caverns would issue out of their retreats and secure food and water from 
without. When the Muslims picked up this information, they kept a sharp 
look out for the egress of the Hindus. Whenever the Hindus came in sight, 
the Muslims laid violent hands on them, and would not let them go unless 
they had wrenched something from their captives. 

Rafi-ud-din Shirazi, who was an eye-witness to one of such adventures, 
relates his personal experiences. Some three or four Hindus were kidnapped 
by the Muslims one day. On being put to the rack, they alluded to the 
existence of the mountainous cleft that had served the purpose of a hiding place 
for their wives and children, their goods and chattels. Later, in return for an 
assurance of safety to their life, the prisoners made an offer of a large sum 
of money to the escort and also led them to their hiding places. Wickedness 
and covetousness are the two characteristic weaknesses of human beings. The 
hands of these captives were put together by means of cordis, and the prisoners 


♦ on Busatin^usSalatin or Tarikh-t-Bijapur of Mirza Ibrahim Zubairi. 

The events narrated in these pages took place after the battle of T^^iko^. for 

.hi refer to roy .rtiele -nre Battle of Talikoc-More and Alter Bub- 
liilS to the Viiayanaaara Sla-eentenaty Commeniotat.on Volume, p. 245. 

1. The text reads * 
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were made to march in front of the concierge who followed them at close 
quarters. Having traversed some distance, the party came across deep gorges 
that ran in various directions. Now, the muslims took fright lest they might 
lose their way during the return-journey and wander in distress in the ravine, 
and thus might be captured and killed. To keep themselves on the safe side, 
they procured some dressed cotton, and made two or three torches. The party, 
now, worked its way. While moving forward along the intricate maze, the 
muslims left their finger marks on the rocks, so that during their return-march 
they might be guided by those impressions. .. .The troupe proceeded half a 
league inside the cavern till they reached a ix)int where the passage became 
very narrow. Then, with great difficulty and in a kneeling ix)se, they covered 
a distance of three to four yards. When two of the captives whose hands 
had been tied with ropes went past the narrow portion of the gorge they 
asked their companions to follow them. An articulate sound was now heard, 
and it seemed that, a large number of persons were speaking up within. A 
clashing of arms was also audible. The chords round the hands of the prison- 
ers were ripped up, and they went inside the cave. The noise grew louder and 
louder every movement, and it became obvious that there were many persons 
inside the cave. The muslims now took alarm and thought that, in case they 
proceeded any further, they ran the risk of an assault uix>n them. Being rend- 
ered helpless, they turned back frightened and disappointed ; they, then, 
edged their way with the help of the finger-marks left by them on the rocks, 
and at last issued out of the labyrinth safe and sound. 

Most of the hills in that area are full of defile and crevasse, 

Anagundi, a populous city, is situated near Vijayanagara. A large run- 
ning stream meanders between these two cities. After the destruction of 
Vijayanagara, Adil Shah took measures for populating Anagundi. Agents 
were appyointed to make it a flourishing city, and soon a large number of 
people alighted and colonized it. 

Three years subsequent to the event narrated before, the son of Ram 
Raja, who had run away from the battle-field (Talikota) and taken refuge 
with his family in a cave that was situated at a distance of thrc*e leagues 
from Anagundi, moved out of his retreat, and having captured Anagundi ex- 
pelled the Adil Shahi agents. 

Rafi-ud-din reports that, the son of Ram Raja with aM his family lived 
at Anagundi till 1017 H. (1609 a.d.) and derived income out of the revenue 
raised from the town and its adjoining places. 

The date of this event (death of Ram Raja) is described as “ Fatah- Din 
Marg Lddn ” or the victory of the Faith and the annihilation of the accursed. 
Gulam *Ali Astrahadi, the father of Muhammad Qasim Ferishta has called 
it appropriately as ** Qatal Ram Raja.*' If the letter jim^ be eliminated 
the remaining alphabets would (according to the Abjad system of reckoning) 
tally with the date of his execution which is 972 H (1564-65 A.D.). The 
disjoined head of Ram Raja was despatched to Tmad Shah (of Berar) by 
way of terrorising him, inasmuch as, he had not entered into an alliance 
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with ‘Adil Shah, but on the contrary, being actuated by rebellious motive and 
evil intentions had extended the hand of destruction in the territory of Niziam 
Shi^ (of Ahmadnagar). 

Previous to this, a compact had been formed among the Muslim sovereigns 

to the effect that, after the conquest of Vijayanagara two of the four important 

fortresses, viz., Raichur and Mudgal, would be ceded 

Nizam Shah and to ‘Adil Shah. Now, when ‘Adil demanded the sur- 

Qutb Shah return fortresses, Nizam Shah and Qutb 

to tnetr countries. 

Shah sent an embassy to Tilmraja demanding from him 
the evacuation of the two fortresses. But Tilmraja made excuses. As the 
rainy season set in, ‘Adil Shah became anxious. At last, it so transpired that, 
Nizam Shah and Qutb Shah not cmly did not agree to the cession of the 
fortresses but had also dissuaded Tilmraja from surrendering them to ‘Adil, 
for, Nizam and Qutb looked with disfavour upon the increase of ‘Adil’s power 
and dignity resulting from his possession of Raichur and Mudgal. Further, 
Nizam became disquieted as he thought that, if ‘Adil became hostile, he would 
stand in the way of the two Sultans’ (Nizam and Qutb) return to their coun- 
tries. Both (Nizam and Qutb), therefore, took recourse to a stratagem. 
They sent a written note to ‘Adil informing him that, ‘Imad Shah (of Berar) 
had invaded Ahmadnagar and that for the suppression of the invader, both 
should (with ‘Adil's permission) march against him. But as ‘Adil knew 
that the presence of Nizam and Qutb was a hindrance to the success of his 


enterprise, he permitted them to return. 

After their departure, ‘.Adil besieged Raichur. The garrison keenly felt 
the want of provision and drinking water. The nobility, therefore, made up 
their mind to approach Adil and pay him their homage. 


Adil captures The Bijapur ruler accepted their submission and con- 
Rakhur, Mudgal on them gifts and robes of honour. The garri- 

«tc. and returns. became disappointed of help and supply 

of provision, and they, likewise, drew in their horns. They made a present 
of the keys of the fortresses to ‘Adil and the latter, in return, bestowed on 
them royal gifts and robes of honour. Royal officers were appointed to look 
after the fortresses. The Bijapur Sultan insisted on rebuilding Raichur ; 
having personally looked to the construction work, he made his way to the 
canital. By way of thanksgiving (to God) and commemorative of the great 
victory, ‘Adil opened the door of charity in such a manner that, the poor and 

indigent gave themselves up to pleasure and merry-making. 

mm the territory of Ali 'Adil SiKh expanded and army grew tn 
number, people flocked to his court from the four comers of the globe. The 
people of Bijapur were always under an apprehension lest 
their enemies might effect a combination and avenge the 
wrong done to Ahmadnagar by the Bijapur Sultan. Regard 
being had to this fact, ‘Adil Shah constructed a fort of stone 
and mortar. The work of constructicai was entrusted to 
Kishwar Khan, and expert builders and xulptors were 


Foundation of 
Bijapur fortress 
and construction of 
Ja'mia mosque and 
canals. 
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recruited from all sides. A large number of experienced persons were appoint- 
ed as supervisors, and the construction of each portion of the fortress was com- 
mitted to the charge of a courtier. The structure was completed within two 
and half years.^ In area it was six leagues : the width of the ramparts mea- 
sured 18 dar'a and the height 8 dafa.^ There were 120 towers, 6000 turrets 
and 70 windows. Each tower was strong like a fort and the whole architecture 
was strengthened by stone and mortar. There were six gjates. The gate to 
the west was called “ The Holy Mecca ”, and the other gates were named after 
the villages that lay adjacent to them. There was a deep and a wide moat 
with a constant flow of water round the fort. The whole construction was 
completed towards the beginning of 973 H. (1565-66 a.d.). Tlie nobility 
and the high officials occupied the palatial mansions. There stood in the 
city of Bijapur the castle of double walls and double moats that had formerly 
been built by Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah.'^ Within a short time, tliree l^ge orchards 
were laid out inside the castle wall. The first nursery was called the Dwazdah 
or the twelve, after the twelve Imams ; the name might also refer to the 
amalgamation of twelve small beds much older in date. The second 
was known as Alwi Bagh, and the third Bagh-i-'Ali. The grandees built their 
houses near the gardens. There were a large number of parks near the city 
which yielded summer and winter fruits. 

By the orders of the Sultan, Kishwar Khan cut an aqueduct and sup- 
plied water to the city from a distance of two leagues. A large rest*rvoir, 
called Karanj, was constructed near the Bijapur fort. It was always full 
of water, and the citizens received an ample supply of water from it. 

The climate of Bijapur was moderate and wholesome. It made men 
healthy and increased their appetite. Outside the fort walls a large and popu- 
lous town named Shahpur grew up. Merchandise was im{X)rted into this 
city from all parts of the world and then carried to different places. There 
was a big stock of commodity in the town. Originally, Shahpur was situat- 
ed at a distance of one league from the citadel, but later on, it touched the 
confines of the Bijapur fort : now, only the ramparts and the ditch lie bet- 
ween the two. 

On account of its vast population specialists and experts came in large 
numbers to the city (Bijapur) from all parts of the country. Articles of 
every description were available there. 

A very large and exquisite Jamia mosque was constructed at Bijapur 
under the supervision of Kishwar Khan. 

The construction of the entrenchments round the city (Bijapur) was 
completed within three years. 


1. Rafi’-u’d Din Shirazi, the author of Tazkirat-ul-Muluk says that the fort 
was constructed in 2 years. 

2. Rafi'-u’d Ehn gives the width as 18 yards and height as 20 yards. 

3. Originally, the fort was made of mud. After about 1530 a.d. Ibrahim thought 
of strengthening it. (Ta^kirat-ul-Muluk) 
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After the destruction of Vijayanagara and the death of Ram Raja, ‘Adil 
Shi^ incorporated the territories of Vijayanagara which extended from the 
, Krishna to the port of Rameshwar and consolidated his 
Karnatic : jealousy With the subjugation of the chiefs and gover- 

d i^ors, private quarrels and feuds disappeared from the 

^ ' land. Tilmraja,^ the brother of the late Ram Raja, resided 
at Palconda^ and became reconciled to the territory that he had conquered. 

‘Adil Shah passed his days in peace and happiness. The personal talent 
that he had shown in carrying the holy wars added to his fame and glory, 
rank and honour. After a temporary respite, he again made up his mind 
to take up the sword and conquer territories. For the glorification of the 
Faith and the expansion and consolidation of the empire, he aimed a blow 
at the neighbouring kingdoms of Palconda^ and Nirmal. Kishwar Khan, the 
trustworthy minister of ‘Adil, passed an opinion that, it was not necessary 
that the king should personally lead an expedition against the infidels ; any 
skilful and experienced courtier could, if he was entrusted with the duty 
of carrying out the imperial order, bring the expedition to a successful issue. 

‘Adil Shah, accordingly, sent Kishwar at the head of twenty thousand 
armed cavalry against the Hindus. When this fact became known to Qutb 
Shah, he ‘sent an ambassador to Nizam Shah. The note that Qutb had 
sent ran: “None of us possess any rich and fertile land to the south of Bija- 
pur. It is rumoured that, a Bijapuri force under Kishwar Khan has been 
despatched to that side. In view of our present resources we cannot offer 
any opposition to Bijapur. But with fresh conquests and annexations ‘Adil 
would grow more powerful and he would reduce us to subjection. Under such 
circumstances it is only becoming that we should attack Bijapur. We would, 
in that case either conquer a portion of his kingdom or compel him to re- 
call his army devoid of any military glory.” Nizam admitted the weight 
of Qutb’s argument and having persuaded the chief of Berar to cast in his lot 
with him, Qutb joined Niz;am. The confederate forces then took the offen* 
sive against Bijapur. 

Nizam Shah, Qutb Shah and the son of Tafaul Khan, the minister of 
Imad Shah (of Berar), formed a combination against ‘Adil Sh^ and in- 
vaded his kingdom. On receipt of this information, the 
Bijapur Sultan left his headquarters and met the advan- 
cing army at Shah Darak. The enemies had no 
courage to give battle ; they marched against Bijapur 
through a different route and halted near the tank at 
Shahpur. They were under an impression that, it was 
easy to capture the flourishing city of Bijapur, which was in an undefended 


The allied army 
invade Karnatic : 
Kishwar defeat the 
auxiliary army. 


1. Ferishta writes Timraj and makes him the son of Ram Raja. 

2. FerivShta writes “ Penkonda," and says that it was “ Venkatadry ” the younger 
brother of Ram Raja and not Timraj who ruled at that place. 

3. Acc. to Ferishta, Ali Adil Shah wanted to place “ Timraj in place of 
“ Venkatadry “ and the latter applied to Nizam Shah for help. 
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state and was protected only by a fortress which, again, was not complete 
in construction. ‘Adil Shah, on the other hand, took no alarm. He re- 
mained at Shah Darak, and sent out a force for the defence of Bijapur. The 
towers, gates and other fortifications were now strengthened, and a corps 
of six thousand horse mounted guard over the city. On the third day, the 
enemies having marshalled their forces, approached the city and besieged it. 
They were, now, on the look out for getting an access into the city, when 
cannon was fired upon them which killed two of their horses and one ele- 
phant. Two battles were fought, one near the Sarwar gate and the other 
near the Mangoli gate^ — in both, the Bijapuris offered stubborn resistance to 
their opponents. 

Among the soldiers of ‘Adil Shah there was a certain chief named 
Hindui Hindiya^, who was the master of two thousand swift-footed horse 
of which even the smallest was worth not less than one hundred gold coins. 
Having made all his troops lie in ambush, he rushed at the enemies with 
300 cavaliers. He then pretended to beat a hasty retreat, so that, his followers 
who had been lying in wait, might drive the enemies hard from the front 
and the rear. Hindui and his men marched some distance in the scorching rays 
of the Sun. Owing to lack of water and the unbearable heat of the Sun, 
his followers and beasts of burden became entirely worn out, when, all of 
a sudden, they caught sight of the Allapur reservoir. The enemy cavalry, 
on their part, wanted to reach it as well. At this stage. Kamil Khan, 
Nasir-ul-Mulk and Pir Muhammad Muquarrab Khan, who had been placed 
in defence of Allapur gate hastened to meet them . . . The enemies were soon 
hemmed in on all sides and run down. Some of their generals were killed, 
some wounded and some taken prisoners. Meanwhile Kishwar, who had 
been sent against Nirmal, reached the spot with 20,000 horses. This timely 
arrival of Kishwar added fresh strength to the Bijapuri army. The ene- 
mies were totally defeated, and Kishwar laid his hands on a rich booty 
consisting of 150 elephants, four to five thousand horse, and a huge amount 
of goods and chattels. Moulana ‘Inayatullah, the minister of Nizam Shah, 
was taken prisoner by a Bijapuri named Sherzadah, but the latter, out of 
old intimacy, set him free. Moulana Jamaluddin, the treasurer of Nizam 
Shah and his attendants were also imprisoned. 

K^il Khan, who had once been a faithful servant of Nizam Shah, 
was now in the suite of ‘Adil Shah and attained the rank o^ a commander. 
Bearing in mind Nizam's past kindness and affection towards him, Kamil 
released all the prisoners and sent them back to Nizam with a present of 
four hundred loads of fruit for the Sultan. Kamil sent a message to Nizam. 
It stated that, the discomfiture which his (Nizam) army had suffered was 
due to the timely arrival of Kishwar Khan that imparted extra strength to 

1. On the Semth of the fort the gate is called after the Mangoli Town 
which lies few miles S. E. of Bijapur. 

Z* The text reads Ixa ^5^ 4:4 
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the Bijapuri army; that, as his faithful servant he (Kamil) had left no 
stone unturned to look to his interest, though Kishwar Khan was not at all 
favourably disposed towards him ; that, it was, under the circumstances, only 
proper and advisable that he (Nizam) should run back to his country other- 
wise a serious misfortune was in store for him. Niziam Shiah attached im- 
portance to this advice. Attended by all his followers he withdrew to his 
country. 

Kishwar now held a council of war. “ We should not,” he addressed 
the other war-officers, “ Miss this opportunity, for, a chance once lost is lost 
for ever. We have frustrated our enemies. Many of them are scattered 
and wounded. If I am permitted I can snap them up.” Shah Abut 
Hassan, the son of Shah Tahir, and some others shrugged their shoulders. 
They held that, if the Deccani Sultanates lost their power, the whole of 
the jx^ninsula would melt into one empire. In spite of the difference in 
opinion, Kishwar Khan, with a select body of troops, attacked the enemies 
and captured their camels, horses and other movables. Thus, when the 
enemy had made their exit. Kishwar Khan and Shah Abul Hassan found 
their way to Shah Darak and paid their homage to 'Adil Shah, who offered 
thanks to Kishwar and bestowed robes of honour upon him. The Sultan, 
then, turned his attention towards the administration of his kingdom 

Notwithstanding the repeated failures that they had met, the enemies 
(of ‘Adil) were not repentant, but were, on the contrary, setting their wits 
to work for the defeat of ‘Adil. The Bijapur Sultan 
Nizam Shah and deputed Kishwar Khan and some other nobles of high 

others form alliance pul- g check to the evil machinations of the 

and attack Add , ^ i • , j 

Shah, malefactors.^ Kishwar selected Ahsanahad as his head- 

quarters, and took the offensive. Day after day, the 
contestants fought with each other, and there was heavy casualty on both 
sides. But Kishwar and his officers were at cross purposes. So the oppo- 
nents made a timely attack on Kishwar, and the latter being attacked by 
the three kings (Ahmadnagar, Golconda and Berar) was hardly able to bear 
the brunt of the assault and betook himself to the fort : his soldiers took 
shelter in the trenches. Although he ordered his troops to fire cannons from 
the fortress, they, being actuated by ill-will and malice, displayed negli- 
gence and carelessness As soon as the Bijapur ruler received this message 

he entered the lists like a raging storm. The enemies failed to hold their 
ground and retired from the scene of action. ‘Adil Shiah, thus, returned to 
his capital in the midst of mirth and rejoicings. 

Kishwar Khan, who was undoubtedly one of the bravest generals of 
Kishwar con- wonderful glory and marvellous success 

structs the fort of every day. He was promoted to higher rank and' more 

^ed ^%^rujar^' dignified position in the presence of all his brother offi- 

his death, cers. His ungracious rivals being actuated by rancour 


1. Acc, to Ferishta, Kishwar marched against the enemies in 975 H = 1567 a,p. 
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used their endeavour to bring about his fall. They always found fault with 
him, and his virtues were represented as vices. In order to keep himself safe 
from all their evil designs, Kishwar deemed it advisable to make himself 
scarce. ... He made a representation to the Sultan stating that, there was no 
trace of an old fort named Mali Darak that was once situated near the 
territory of Nizam and at a distance of ten leagues from Shah Darak ; that 
if His Majesty would permit, he would reconstruct the fort in a short 
time and this reconstruction would surely facilitate the task of making 
frequent raids on Nizam’s territories and conquering it. But the nobles of 
the court were divided in their opinion on this question. Some were at 
one with Kishwar, while others at variance with him. “ Let us ”, the King 
said at the conclusion of the debate, ” consult the Holy Quran. We should 
act in conformity to what is enjoined in the Holy Bfxik." Moulana ‘Inayat- 
ullah Maqsud Shirazi, also known as Afzal Khan, happened to be present 
in that royal assembly. The Sultan turned to him and commandi^d. Refer 
to the Holy Quran and observe how it augurs." While opening the Book, 
Afzal came across the verse dealing with ” slaughter and carnage. We 
should,” the Khan gave his opinion, ” abstain ourselvi's from the act of 
construction, otherwise, it would result in bloodshed. But Kishwar was 
not inclined to give up the cbjcct he aimed at. and put forward his own 
interpretation. ” The act of consulting the Quran,” he said, ” savours of 
blasphemy and idolatory. For arguments sake even if tliis consultation be 

justified, this verse could only be applicable to the fate of our enemies 

“If Kishwar is obstinate.” ‘Adil Sliah at last held forth, ”let him reap the 
consequences. We wash our hands of the business.* 

At last, Kishwar Khan, in the company of experts and specialists in the 
art of building ccnstruction, moved towards Mah Darak and began the 
construction work. One noble w'as deputed to look after the amstruction 
of each tower. Most of the nobles did their best for imparting stability 
and strength to the new construction. But Ankus Khan, who bore a grudge 
against Kishwar, left a breach in the parapet. The amstruction was com- 
pleted within a short time, and this fort w-as later named Dharwar. The 
place became the store house for war materials, such as, cannons, muskets, 
siege engines, field pieces and the like. For the purpose of providing the 
garrison with ration, some forty-thousand bags of grain that had been 
secured from' the territory of Nizam, w^rc stored up in the fort. 

Meanwhile. Nizam Shah, who was ever hostile to ‘Adil Shah, took 
exception to the conduct of Kishwar, and having raised an army, made pre- 
parations for a fresh encounter. The combined forces of Ahmadnagar. Gob 
conda and Berar marched upon Kishwar, who also held his ground : Kishwar 
sent a petition to the King of Bijapur asking for military assistance and the 
presence of the Sultan in the field. At the order of ‘ Adil Shah, every chief 
marched to Mah Darak with his army. Though these chiefs had been sent 
in the relief of Kishwar. their conduct and action were always against the 
interest of the latter. Many of these nobles, such as, Ainu-l-Muik, Noor 
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Khan, Shah Abul Hassan and others, who always entertained hostile de- 
signs against Kishwar, did not like that he should enjoy a dignified and 
exalted position. They were lacking in a spirit of co-operation and sub- 
mission, and thus failed to do their duty. 

Shah Abul Hassan, who was a friend of Nizam Shah and favourably 
inclined towards him, looked more to his (Abul Hassan’s) interests than to 
anything else. He, now, dissuaded the Bijapur ruler from helping Kishwar 
Khan. He further deceived many of the nobles and the chief, by representing 
that, their contribution towards his (Kishwar's) cause would not stand them in 
good stead, and the victory in the battle would, undoubtedly, add to his 
glory and renown, and place the amirs under his subjection. It was much 
better if they had left the place and sacked the capital of Zani Sh^, for, 
in that case, the chiefs of Nizam Shah would take fright and having left 
the battle field would go away in defence of their family honour ; and 
Nizam, on his part,being unable to continue the battle, would be compelled 
to retire to Ahmadnagar. 

Being thus duped by Abul Hassan, the chiefs left Mah Darak and 
proceeding to Ahmadnagar, put things out of gear. Nizam Shah realised 
the situation and became assured of the disruption in the Bijapuri camp. 
He showed little concern for the protection of his country from the devasta- 
tion of the Bijapuri nobles and stormed Mah Darak. Though hard-pressed, 
Kishwar maintained his ground and repelled the enemies. With a firm 
determination for winning victory, the assailants fought with great vigour 
and made repeated onslaughts. Before the gate, stood Kishwar showing a 
bold front and retaliating upon the enemies. At this critical movement, the 
beleaguers got an access into the fort through the breaches made in the 
walls by the malicious Bijapuri nobles Ankus Khan and Ahang Khaa 
Negligence and lack of vigilance on the part of the watchmen also brought 
about this incident. While Kishwar was fighting tooth and nail, news 
reached him that the enemies had found entry into the fort. He was ten 

ribly shocked and disappointed, but continued fighting bravely But as 

divine assistance had forsaken him all his efforts were of no avail An arrow 

struck him on the abdomen and went deep into the body. Kishwar fell 
down and his followers made a stampede. Kishwar’s head was severed off 
the trunk and brought before Nizam Shah. The latter ordered that the 
body should be flayed and the skin be stuffed with straw and paraded in the 
camp. 

Story is related that, on the day of the battle when Kishwar was march- 
ing out fully armed, he came across a certain individual, who had in his 
hands the poetical works of Khwajah Hafiz, May his secrets be sanctified I 
He took the work from him and on opening it, he found the following verse 
at the top of the page he had opened. 

VERSE. 

He who had on his head the bejewelled crown in the morning. 

Was found with his head on the dust at the time of evening prayer ! 
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Thereupon, Kishwar became down-hearted: he, however, mounted his 
horse and gallopped off. In the sequel, he met his death in the manner that 
has been described above. Ah, poor soul, even dust was denied him be- 
neath his head ! Nizam Shah made a triumphant entry into Mah Darak 
and committed it to the charge of his loyal lieutenants. He rewarded the 
prisoners with gifts and robes of honour. 

Among the prisoners there was a certain negro named Yakut or the Ruby 
who was a bond-slave of the deceased Kishwar. Nizam ordered that, the 
naked body of Kishwar Khan should be handed over to Yakut. “ Every 
soul,’’ the slave declared, “ has received royal blessing and a robe of honour, 
why should an exception be made in the case of Kishwar ? ” At the orders 
of Nizam the body of Kishwar was handed over to Yakut. The body was 
covered with its own skin and the severed head was stitched to the trunk. 
Nizam, then ordered that, the body should be carried to Bijapur and in- 
terred in the orchard that w^as laid out by the deceased. 

Having the game in his own hands, Nizam Shah, next, turned to the 
‘Adil Shahi nobles, who had gained nothing out of their resistano.^ to Kish- 
w^ar, and paid dearly for their discord and dissension. Ainu-l-Mulk was 
put to death and Noor was taken prisoner. 

When the new^s of Kishwar’s death and of the sack of Mah Darak 
reached the ears of ‘Adil Shi^, he knit his brows. “ Kishwar Khan,” the 
Sultan ejaculated, “ turned a deaf ear to the advice of Afzal Khan, and the 
consequence is that what the Holy Book predicted has been accomplished. ’ 
To wreak his vengeance he wanted to assume the offensive against the 
enemies, but as the latter, having disbanded themselves, had marched back 
to their country, he put off the matter till the next time. 

Abul Hassan, the son of Shah Tahir and the prime-minister of Bijapur. 

was sent on an expedition against the fort of Adoni.’ The fort was strong 

and impregnable, and none of the earlier muslim sove- 

The Bijapurh reigns had conquered it. Situated on the summit of a 

under Ankus con- mountain, the fort contained many lofty buildings and 
quer Adont. , . ^ 

fountains flowing with sweet and transparent water. Sew 

Rai and the later sovereigns of the Vijayanagara house strengthened the 
fort in every possible way as a protection against the growing power of the 
Muslims. With 8000 infantry and cavalry and fully equipix>d with cannons 
and artilleries, Abul Hassan set out on his campaign. Tire commandant 
of the fort was originally a noble in the court of Ram Raja, but he had, 
on the death of the latter, taken possession of the fort, made his position 
strong and paid homage to none. The commander displayed his gallantry 
against the assaults made by Ankus, but he was defeated in all the engage- 
ments. In the end, he removed all his provisions in the fort and took 
shelter in it. When after a prolonged siege the provisions had run short. 


1. Ferishta relates how before an expedition against Adoni was undertaken 
Adil ShSh moved to Goa (in 976 H=1568 a.d.) with a view to recovering the place 
from the Portuguese but being defeated was forced to retire. 
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he sued for i>eace and surrendered the fort to the victor. Flushed with 
success, the Bijapuris began conquering the neighbouring regions and the 
forts till they illuminated the whole of the pagan area with the light of 
Islam. The heathen temples were pulled down and mosques raised in their 
place. 

Though an agreement and; combination had been affected between ‘Adil 
Shah and Nizam Shiah through the conjoint efforts of clever diplomats, it 
led to no beneficial results. As victims of hypocracy and 
perverseness, both the Sultans were at loggerheads with 
other, with the consequence that, prosperous and 
Nizam Shah flourishing countries were laid waste. Consequently, 

{mention ^of ^Abul Shah Abul Hassan, the son of Shah Tahir and Khwaja 

Hasson and Jingiz Mirak approached Jingiz Khan, the minister of Nizam 
Shah, for bringing about an harmony between the two 
rulers. The minister induced the Sultans to hold a con- 
ference and split the difference that existed between the two. It was agreed 
upon that, ‘Adil Shah would annex Vijayanagara, and Nizam Shah, Bidar 
and Berar...The terms being agreed upon, the parties bade farewell to 
each other in the midst of rejoicing and mirth and returned to their capital. 

In confarmity to the pact, Nizam Shah settled preliminaries and forced 
his way to Berar. The chieftains, who had been disgusted with the son of 
Tafawal Khan for his rebellious conduct against his own overlord whom he had 
put under restraint, took the side of Nizam Shah and acknowledged his 
sovereignty. Thus, without any strife or bloodshed the whole of Berar came 
under the sway of Nizam Shah. 

In consultation with his councillors, ‘Adil Shah, likewise, equipped him- 
self with an army and marched out against Vijayanagara. He laid siege to 
Palconda, The Hindu chiefs of that locality, who were called Pdrahgirs^ or 
Ndyelwars, were noted for their bravery and military skill. After the death 
of Ram Raja, they were the first to acknowledge allegiance to ‘Adil Shi^. 
They always remained in the vanguard of the Bijapur army and took part in 
plundering and devastating the enemy territory. But during the period under 
review, they had become supercilious on account of their wealth and prowess, 
and had, ultimately, cast off the hegemony of Bijapur. They cut off supplies 
from the Bijapur forces and helped the garrison with ration. In view of the 
fact that, the Hindu chiefs had in their army 15,000 horse armed with swords 
and were warlike, ‘Adil Shah put off the siege for a future occasion and 
wheeled round and returned to his headquarters via Gulbargah. 

After a temporary respite, ‘Adil Shah sounded the note of preparation, 
and took up the cudgels against the refractory governor of Torkul.^ Having 

1. The text reads jl fy ^ ^ 

2. Ferishta places the expedition in 978 H or 1573 a.d, and gives the name 
of the governor as Venkutty Yesso Ray. 
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administered the lash to the rebel, the Sultan turned to 
Dharwar and conquered it. Meanwhile, on account of 
some mis-conduct, Shah Abul Hassan was dismissed 
from the ministry and was succeeded by Mustafa Khan, 
alias Saiyid Kamaluddin Hussain. After he had come 
out of his native country, Kamaluddin gained fa- 
vour in the court of the Qutb Shahis and gradually rose 
to power. He became the prime minister of Golconda, and 
the title of Mustafa Khan was conferred on him. When 
Ram Raja was slain, he took leave of the Qutb Shahis 
and reached Bijapur. ‘Adil Shah bestowed honour and dignity on him. 
Step by step, he rose to the position of prime minister, and by dint of his 
wise policy he made the country flourishing. He, then, subdued the rebels 
of the Carnatic, conquered a number of territories and thus caused an ex- 
pansion of the Bijapur kingdom by his statesmanship. 

When the affairs at Dharwar was brought to a successful issue, ^ ‘ Adil 
Shiah sent his victorious army under Mustafa Khan to conquer the fort of 

Bankapur. After the death of Ram Raja, one of his 

Conquest of Ban- subordinates^ had conquered the fort and become re- 

kapuT. 

calcitrant. At the approach of the Muslims, the Raja 
of Bankapur sent his son with 1000 cavalry and 10000 infantry against the 
invaders, and himself retired to a fort with ample store of ammunition and 
food. The Raja's son located himself in the thorny forest and hilly regions, 
and then, gave battle to the muslims. The latter routed their opponents, 
captured many prisoners and cut off supplies. The Raja sent an ai)|x?al 
for help to the brother of the late Ram Raja, the ruler of Palconda. In 
return for the help sought for, the Raja promised to become his vassal. On 

receipt of the letter begging help, the Palconda ruler admonished him and 

wrote in reply that the petitioner had broken away from the bonds of loyalty 
and had, thereby, set an example which made others violate their allegiance 
to the liege-lord. He, however, sent the required aid. Thus, the neighbour- 
ing (Hindu) chiefs and Pdrahgirs^ advanced rapidly and bore down upon 
their enemies. They blocked up the roads, and intercepted supplies : they 
imprisoned the Muslims and cut off their nose and ears. On nightfall, 
they made a dead set against their opix>nents and seized whatever things 
they could lay their hands on. Thus, on account of inadequate supply and 
of ill-blood and fury on the part of the infidels, the Muslims came to a 
deadlock. But they made up their mind to fight to the last. Mustafa 
Khan infused courage into the rank and file, and displayed his military 
skill. He recruited 6000 cavalry composed of Hindu chiefs and set them 
against the enemies. So that, whenever, the opponents would make a sortie. 


Invasion of the 
infidel lands : Dis- 
missal of Abul 
Hassan, and the 
appointment of 
Mustafa Khan 
Ardistani as the 
7nimster of Bijapur. 


1. Acc. to Ferishta the fort was taken within six months. 

2. Feristita gives the name as Velapa Ray, 

3. The text reads 
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they might be repulsed by this cavalry force. Further, Mustafa Khan sent 
8,000| infantry to invest the enen^y-fortress ; barricades that might serve the 
purpose of double-trench were constructed and a strict watch over the enemy’s 
manoeuvres was kept day and night. With the adoption of such measures 
the depredations of the enemies came to a standstill and the muslim army re- 
ceived an ample supply of provision from outside. The latter, now, rallied 
round and made vigorous efforts in storming the fort and putting pressure 
upon thd garrison. At last, when their supplies were cut off, the inmates of 
the fortress sued for peace. 

Mustafa Khan found his way into the fortress ; he ordered for the de- 
molition of the great temple and its idol and the construction of a big mosque 
on its site. The Sultan of Bijapur and his vizier (Mustafa Khan) laid the 
foundation of the new construction. When the structure was complete, a 
Khatib,^ a muezzin-, and an imarn^ were attached to the mosque. Thus, 
namaz, Azmi^ and other allied religious functions observed by the muslims 
were introduced in that place. As a reward for his wise and diligent dis- 
charge of public duties, Mustafa Khan received royal favours and was pro- 
moted higher in the imperial service. At last, he was entrusted with the 
duty of affixing the royal seal to every document relating to civil and financial 
administration of the country ; he was not to wait even for the royal sanction 
or approval. 

The Bijapur ruler made the fortress his temporary residence and amused 
himself. 

Mustafa Khan, on the other hand, was sent with a large force to conquer 
other fortresses^ that were fortified by the vassals of Ram Raja. One by one 
the fortresses were carried by storm and the banner of Islam was hoisted 
over them. A large number ot temples were pulled to pieces and mosques 
set up on their sites. It is repoited that, about two to three hundred temples 
and about four to five thousand idols made of brass, stone, silver or gold 
were crushed to atoms. The Bijapur Sultan personally dealt destruction to the 
images. The expectation of reward in the next world led Adil Shah to execute 
these deeds of iconoclasm. Having, thus, assumed the title of the Champion of 
the Faith, and after having conferred the territories on Mustafa Khan in 
reward of his services to the imperial cause, ‘Adil Shah returned, after an 
absence of three years, to his headquarters. 


1. The Sermon deliverer. 

2. The public crier, who assembles people to prayer. 

3. One who leads the congregational prayer. 

4. Devotional service. 

5. The signal for in summoning to prayer. 

6. Jerreh and Chundurgooty, (Ferishta). The Raja of the former place made 
his surrender to Adil Sh^. Whereas the Raja of Chundurgooty offered him resist- 
ance. Chundergooty was carried by storm in the year 983 H = 1575 a.d. 
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KALICHARAN SHASTRI, Krishnagar. 

History is seldom perused for its own sake. Thousands approach it with 
thousand different purposes in view. It is a free emporium where belligerents 
peaceably meet. Real history, Carlyle rightly mourns the loss, has never 
been written. It can never be written. History proper is nothing but the 
record of destructive events. The real benefactors of mankind, the builders 
of societies, the inaugurators of constructive schemes, or the inventors and 
discoverers of the very elements of civilisations — the very beings u[x>n whose 
disinterested diligence and devotion our days rest, are forgotten beyond re- 
covery. The march of human society from its infancy to our days is as 
inscrutable as its origin. Conjectures of antiquarians on the relics of the 
past, or on the findings of archaeologists have sometimes more muddled and 
shrouded the truth than have thrown any intelligible or intelligent light on 
the progress of the human race. Such attempts have more often bordered 
on the ridiculous like that of Dickens’ Pickwick. 

Yet nothing is perhaps more amusing, more instructive, sometimes more 
profitable, than a successful research into the mines of the ‘ rich past No- 
thing pays the ceaseless labour and the honest pursuit of a student of ancient 
history more than the discovery of a link missing from the chain of 
human progress. He bursts forth like Archimedes — I have found. A few, 
however, there are in these days of gross utilitarianism who pursue history 
for its own sake or consider its study as an end in itself. It opens up a. 
field to that disinterested devotee similar to that the passionate lover of arts 
finds. It is indeed a pleasure and a discovery to watch the slow, mysterious 
and easy growth of a baby into manhood or womanhood. Equally pleasing 
is the growth of society from infancy to a developed form. Rightly had the 
Greeks accorded History the first place among all branches of knowledge and 
installed Clio, the eldest of the nine Muses, as the deity presiding over it. 

Our attempt in this thesis will be to trace the origin and development 
of the authorised and authenticated, healthy recreations of the Hindu society. 
To define yet clearly, we propose to discuss herein only those festivals, out- 
door and indoor, which have a special bearing on the profane, social and 
non-religious instincts of the Hindu race. We have thought it judicious to 
proceed by the rule of didiotomy — of dividing the festivals into religious and 
non-religious, and we have taken upon ourselves the task of dealing 
with the latter only. Festivals such as the Dur^-puja or the Kfill-pfiji, 
we have decided not to include in the scope of our discussions. But such 
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a division of festivals into religious and non-religious may seem to one to 
be rather fictitious than real inasmuch as the very instinct of the Hindu 
race associates any institution social or otherwise with something of the Panthe- 
on ; their native impulse has often tinged things non-religious with the emotion 
of religion. Still our attempt to winnow out the non-religious out of the 
religious will not be a vagary. We shall see that in many cases the colour 
of religion in some of the festivals is of later date, they being purely social 
in their origin. We propose as well to discuss those which show a happy 
blend of the two elements or the one which borders on the other. 

Prof. H. C. Chakladar in his Social Life in Ancient Indian holds on the 
authority of VMsyayana, the celebrated author of Kdmasutra, that there were 
many high days and holidays when the ndgaraka made merry with his friends 
and companions. With regard to all these games and festivities enjoyed in 
company, Vatsyayana gives the sage advice that they can be relished best 
in the company of friends of the same social status, but not with those that 
are either above or below one, because permanent good relations and mutual 
understanding can only be established when each party in a sport seeks to 
afford, pleasure to the other and where each is honoured and respected by the 
other, ^ 

Vatsyayana classifies the occasional festivities into five groups.^ In the 
first place he mentions the festivals in connexion with the worship of different 
deities {samdja, ydtrd, and ghatd), sometimes attended with grand proces- 
sions ; then come the gosthis or social gatherings of both sexes ; next dpdnakas 
or drinking parties and udyana-yatrds or garden-parties, and last of all, various 
social diversions in which many persons take part {samasydkridd) 

‘ The social gatherings are known in later times as gosthi (Vide also 
Amara & K^arasv^in) which has been described in some detail by Vatsyaya- 
na {Kdmasiilra, ch. IV, pp. 47ff, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series). This re- 
sembles very much the modem institution, the club. It is held in a 
definite house where people meet in the evening to amuse themselves with 
music, drinking and various discourses on literature and arts. Sometimes 
there are garden-parties and drinking bout in a member’s residence. These 
institutions are apparently meant for healthy amusement and relaxation.^ 

Among the festivals purely social in nature Santana seems, on literary 
evidences, to be the earliest of the kind. The historical records of the times 
to which the festival relates, appear in the ggveda. We propose to take it 


1. Pp. I61f. 

2. samasyadyah sahakrida vivahali sahgatani ca | 
samanair eva karyani nottamairnapi vadhamail? || 
paraspara-mukhasvoda krida yatra prayujyate 1 
vige^ayanti c^yonyaip sambandhafi sa vidhlyate 1 1 

— Kamasutra, CSS, p. 190. 

3. ghata-nibandhanaip, go^thi-samavayah, samapanakaip, udyana-gamanaip, 
samasyab kridacca pravartayet \ — Ibid, p. 49. 

4. Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India, p. 162. 

5. R. C. Majumdar’s Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 174. 
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up in the first place not because of its any intrinsic value as such a festival, 
but because it precedes all the rest of its kind in point of time. 

The word Samana has been variously explained. Monier Williams in 
his Sanskrit-EngHsh Dictionary assigns to it the following meanings : Ved. a 
battle, fighting (in Naigh. II. 17 enumerated among the sangrdma-namani) , 
rivalry, coming or going together, meeting, union, collection ; a marriage, 
marriage-ceremony; a sacrifice (Say. yajfia). YaskaS the author of the a, 

explains it as a sangrdma, who is followed in his explanation by many a Vedic 
scholar. Sayana, the celebrated Indian scholiast, interprets it differently on 
different occasions. This, he does to suit contexts. We can hardly say that 
he never interprets it as a festival. 

Some of the Orientalists among Western scholars delved deep into the 
Vedic literature with a view to trace the origin of the Hindu civilisation of 
the East and have often discovered rare materials out of the same, lying neg- 
lected till very recent times. It is worth while to refer to them for the inter- 
pretation of the term, which they have honestly attempted to unfold. 

PISCHEL holds, it is a general popular festival or a social gathering to 
which men and women are equally welcome. It is six^cially meant for re- 
creation, relaxation and amusements and not for any religious purpose. It 
is a tournament in which bowmen compete and riders vie with each other. Poets 
and artists try their skill and excellence ; women, young and elderly, seek 
their partners and courtezans put to proof their amorous tricks. Festivities 
continue till the morning or, on occasions, till the fire is extinguished. By 
the word, Griffith understands a ‘ gathering Roth bt'lievcs that it is either 
a battle or a festival. The conjecture is hardly compatible with itself, unless 
we agree to explain the contradiction by saying that he interpreted the term 
to suit the contexts. But it is nevertheless clear that he leans more towards 
taking it to mean a festival— a popular institution than a battle. PEniRSON 
in his Hymns from the Rgveda- enumerates, in a iwte, various meanings 
as suggested by the use of the word in different contexts, but his final opinion 
on the word seems to mean an assembly, a holiday gathering. 

Our own impression from a close study of the text, though difficult, is 
that the word must primarily mean a festival, among other things. We shall 
attempt to show by reference to the text that it is chiefly a social recreation 
that the term connotes. 

We lock in vain in the Rgveda for a graphic picture of the Samana festi- 
val. But there are unmistakable evidences to show that it must have been 
an occasion zealously seized by all alike as a source of all the elements of joy 
and peace, music and mirth and meetings and carousings. We trace from the 
similes and metaphors used in the text, such as, in course of the praise to 
the gods, that this is an annual festival of the Rgvedic people, for the return 
of which every heart is eager. It imposes no restrictions on age. People, 


L Nir. IX. 14, 18 ; AnSS, Vol. II, pp. 789, 793. 
2. P. 287. 
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adolescent, young and old take keen interest^ in it, and seek to satisfy them- 
selves according to their own measures. Elderly people meet with their rela- 
tives and kinsmen and old friends and find joy in being introduced to others. 
Young girls enjoy a latitude on these occasions which they are often denied. 
They are bold now to seek satisfaction in the company of strangers, in meeting 
and conversing with them which fact happily reminds one of the Greek festi- 
vals. Just to be equal to the occasion, they are described as dressing them- 
selves in the most gaudy fashion possible. It is just a remarkable feature 
of the festival that no colour of religion is given to it. 

Now we turn to the Vedic hymns. — 

“ svadhyo'vi duro devayanto'pi Qrayurathayurdevatdtd | 
picrvt giqum na mdtard rihdne samagruvo na samanesvanjm ] [ 

“ With holy thoughts the pious have thrown open I>oors fain for cha- 
riots- in the Gods’ assembly. 

“ Like two full mother cows who lick their youngling, like maidens for 
the gathering, they adorn them 

sarfiprerate anuvdtasya vista enam gacchanti samanani na yosdli’^l 
“ Along the traces of the Wind they hurry, they come to him as dames to 
an assembly.” 

Wc see, therefore, that it is a popular custom with the women, young 
and grown-up, to join such festivities which are chiefly social diversions. 

” In some of the Himalayan Cis-Sutlej States, even to this day, are held 
similar fairs, notably one at Solon and another at Sipi, where women congre- 
gate in large numbers and enjoy themselves in various ways. At the Sipi 
fair, till very recently, women were arrayed in rows, and exposed for sale and 
knocked down to the highest bidder. The Vedic Samana must have degene- 
rated into these modem institutions ; for while at the former, women both 
young and elderly, were given an opportunity of selecting their husbands, at 
the latter they were sold like goods and chattels and allowed no choice of 
their own. These fairs having degenerated into varitable slave-marts, the 
enlightened rulers of the States have rightly put them down with a firm hand.”® 

The following hymns, according to Pischel, show that poets and artists 
take part in the ceremonies, their idea being to win fame with regard to their 
poetic skill and instincts. 

” pra te ndvam na samane vacasyuvam brahma^d ydmi savane^u 
dddhr^ik | 

kuvinno asya vacaso mbodhi^admdramutsafjt na vastmaft siedmahe ”” | | 


1. Rgveda VII. 2. 5. 

2. Fain for chariots : welcoming the approach of the cars in which the priests 
come to the ceremony. — Griffith’s translation, Vol. II, p. 4 fn. 

3. Op. cit, p. 4. 

4. Rgveda X. 168. 2. 

5. Griffith’s translation, Vol. II, p. 600. 

6. A. C. Das in his Rgvedic Culture, pp. 233-231 

7. Bit)eda IL 16. 7. 
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“I, bold by prayer, come near thee in thy sacred rites, thee like a saving 
ship, thee shouting in the war. 

“ Verily he will hear and mark this word of ours ; he will pour Indra 
forth as 'twere a spring of wealth 

“ e^a pratnena vayasa punanastiro varpdmsi duhiturdadhanali [ 

vasdnah garrm trivaruthamapsu hoteva ydti samane^u rebhan ] | 

“ He, purified with ancient vital vigour, pervading all his Daughters’ 
forms and figures, 

“ Finding his three-fold refuge in the waters, goes singing, as a priest to 
the assemblies”.^ 

In the second hymn quoted above Sayana explain "samana' as a sacrificial 
ceremony.'* Pischel believes that poets assembled on the occasion. The 
priest, reciter of the hymn, we see, goes to the assembly. It is evident that it 
not being out and out any religious ceremony, the presence of the priest for any 
bona fide priestly functions can never be presumed. We may, with reason, 
infer that he goes there with the idea of displaying his poetic faculties. 

It follows from the mention of varicnis amusements connected with the 
Samana, that the area wherein it is held must be spacious. It cannot be 
otherwise ; else how can the archers who enter the arena on such occasions 
fight in a narrow, enclosed space ? Surely a large |X)rtion of the area is kept 
reserved for feats of archery where bowmen display their ability and skill 
and win various prizes. 

We see, now, that Pischel is right in thinking that feats of archery form 
a part of the festival. We have seen that Sayana-' and Griffith"' follow 
Yaska who explains it as a sangrdmaJ We note that the word often implies 
a gathering. How are we then to account for the new meaning it assumes ? 
We believe that it is a festival, but the prevalence of mock-fight in the shai>C‘ 
of tournament of archers gained prominence in later days and in consequence 
of this, that in Post-Rgvedic periods, some have denoi^inated it as a battle, 
which it is only in a partial sense. Another part of the great space for gather- 
ing is reserved for horse-race. 

Q)urtezans appear on the scene in the midst of the revelric*s in a different 
part of this extended area, which it is presumed, is implied in the garb of a 
simile in the follow*ing hymn ; 

" abhi pravanta samaneva yosdk kalydnyah smayamdndso agnim 

1. Griffith’s translation, Vol. I, p. 280. 

2. Rgveda IX. 97. 47. 

3. Griffith’s translation, VoL II, p. 363. 

4. yatha hota stuti-dhvanirp kurvan yajne^u yaii 

tadvat samanesu samanti karmapi dhr!jtah pragaibha yantyatreti samana 
yajfiib te§u | — D. Lahiri’s RV., VII As?taka, p. 362. 

5. D. Lahiri’s RV., V. A§taka, p. 66. 

6. Vol I, p. 646. 

7. Sgveda VI, 75, 3, 5. 

8. Bgpeda IV. 58. 8, 
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“ Like women at a gathering, fair to look on, and gently smiling, they 
incline to Agni 

According to Roth the hymns— 

2 “ te acaranti sammeva yoisd mdteva putram vibhrtdmupasthe*^ and 
‘ sam prerate emu vdtasya vi^td ainatfi gaechonti sumunaifi na yo^dli j 

imply an embrace and we may say, on the strength of the statements of the 
authors of the Vedic Index, that the passages present a picture of maidenhood 
which resembles, in many respects, that of the Greek festivals in which maidens 
enjoy a good deal of freedom. 

At the centre of the place allocated for the purpose, fire is lighted. People 
gather round it. Pischel infers that the festival commences at night and 
lasts till morning when the fire is extinguished and the celebrators go to look 
after their own business just at the break of day. 

Below we quote the rk which is revealed in adoration to U§.a : 

“ vi yd srjati samanam vyarthinah padam na vetyodhati 

Sayana, we have seen, explains the term as battle. But here in this hymn, 
he takes samma as ' samlcinam ce^tdvantam puru^am ’ and visrjati as prerc^ 
yati : and following in the footsteps of Sayana thus translates Griffith ‘ She 
sends the busy forth, each man to his pursuit : delay she knows not as she 
springs We cannot agree with Sayana when he interprets the terms as 
that. He elicits some meaning indeed but at the cost of self-consistency. 
Would it not be better if we take it to mean a festival and visrjati as creating 
and thus take U§a as the creator of the Samana which, according to custom, 
it may be presumed, begins at dawn ? 

“ sarjihotrarfi sma purd ndrl samanam vdva gacchati | 

“ From olden time, the matron goes to feast and general sacrifice”^^^. But 
gacchati sma, referring as it does to remote past, should be construed as ‘ used 
to go ' and not as ‘ goes ’. So we can presume with due reverence to Sayaija 


1. Griffith's translation, Vol. I, p. 463. 

2. Rgveda VI. 75. 4. 

3. These, meeting like a woman and her lover, bear, motlier-like, their child 
upon their bosom. — Griffith’s translation, Vol. I, p. 646. 

4. Rgveda X. 168. 2. 

5. Rgveda I. 48. 6. 

6. ya devatd samanam samtctnmn ce^tavantam puru^am visrjati prerayati 1 
grhdrdmddi-ce^t^kucaldn puru^dn u^ahikdlaQayandd utthdpya svasva- 
vydpdre prerayatlti prasiddham [ 

— D. Lahiri's RV. : Sayapa’s commentary, I A§taka, p. 2392. 

7. Vol. I, p. 66. 

8. Rgveda X. 86. 10. It also occurs in the AtharvOrV eda 20. 126. 10. 

9. The matron goes to feast : Indraiii means that Vri§iakapi assaulted her 
when she was on her way to a festival, which women were accustomed to» attend ; 
and that her rank as Indra’s consort did not preserve her from insult.—GRiFFiTH'a 
translation, Vol. II, p. 508fn. 

10. Op. cit. p. 508. 
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that his explanation only serves to confound the plain import. Again the 
word purd in this hymn is significant. It shows on its face that the festival 
must have been quite old by the time the hymn was revealed. 

From the study of the above passages, we may infer that the festival was 
curroit in the days of Vedic culture and we have every reason to believe that 
it continues to exist even to a much later date. But time modifies its rite to a 
great extent : its scope is restricted. 



VACARAMBHANA 

By 

E. G. CARPANI, Bologna. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, interprete sicuro e dottissinrio del Veda, 
ha dato recentemente alia luce uno studio esegetico,^ d’incomparabile valore, 
efftcacemente 1’ interpret azione del upani^adico sopra riportato.^ 

SulFuso di vdcdrambhana — termine che occorre nella Chandogya-Upani^ad 
VI, 1. 4 — “ il Coomaraswamy, a p>arer mio, da un’interpretazione poco con- 
sona al pensiero delle antiche Upani^ad.*''' La sua traduzione “ Modification 
is a matter of wording, a giving of names to things” {vdcdrambhanam vikdro 
ndmadheyam) , nega evidentemente la pluralita del mondo affermandone, nello 
stcsiso tempo, Tirrealta. II passo rgvedico X, 125. 8, citato e discusso dal 
Coomaraswamy da un punto vista puramente psicologico. non s^dluppa 
efficacemente I’interpretazione del upanfeadico sopra riportato.^ 

La seguente traduzione mette chiaramente in rilievo il significato deirintero 
passo : 

“ Come, o caro, mediante un solo blocco d'argilla si puo conoscere 
tutto quel che e (fatto) d’argilla, {tutto essendo) una pura distinzione 
verbale,"’ una modificazione, un nome, mentre la realty e una sola, Targilla.'* 
Secondo il nostro eminente indianista Valentino Papesso, “ la indivi- 
duality dei singoli oggetti sta aggrappata unicamente alle parole, 6 affare di 
parole, non di sostanza : le singole cose non sono essenzialmente distinte, a 
s^^, sono solo modificazioni dell’unica realita, sono, corrispondentemente, detio- 
minazioni. Le cose non esistono indipendenti daH'unica realty. Il passo 6 
inteso dal DeOssen e da altri differentemente : ‘ La modificsizione ^ un 
appigliarsi alle parole, ^ un nome ' ; si avrebbe cosi negata la plurality e 
affermata la irrealta del mondo (Deussen, 60 Up, 154, cir. Allg, Gesh, d. 
Phil I, 11, 40 sg.) : ma non y questo il pensiero delle antiche Upani^ad.”® 
II Coomaraswamy si rende perfettamente conto deirimportanza di 
questa breve discussione, e da parte mia spero che egli ritoni sull’inter- 
prctazione del passo upani^adico, a favore deiresegesi vedica. 


1. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Vedic Exemplarism HJAS.y I. 44-64. 

2. yathd saumya ekena mrt-pindena sarvarh mjn-mayani vijndiam sydt, vdcd- 
drambhamm vikdro ndma-dheyam, mrttikd ity eva satyam |1 II termine ricorre 
anche in VI, 1. 5-6 ; 4. 1-4. 

3. Cosi gli indianisti Deussen, Hume, Senary, ed. altri ancora. 

4. . . . ( vdcdramhhctnarh vikdro ndmadheyam, reminiscent also of RV. X, 125, 
8, where the Word, Vac, speaks of herself as mambhamdm bhuvamni ; drambha 
has been defined as ‘'mental initiation of action”), art, cit., p. 61. 

5. ” un appigliarsi alia parola ”. 

6. Vt Papesso, Chdndogya-Upani^ad, Bologna, 1937, p. 189, 



A NOTE ON NA STANAN SAMMRSATI 

(Apastamba-^rautasOtra VI. 4. 2) 

By 

P. E. DUMONT, Baltimore. 

In a I'yassagc of the Apastamba-'srautasutra, in which the author gives 
the rule for the milking of the cow that must yield the milk for the agnihotra- 
ofTering, we find the following strange statement : “ na standn sarnmnati" 

According to the dictionaries, satft-mrs has the same meaning as the 
simple mjs “ to touch.” Therefore one is at first inclined to translate literally : 
“ He (the man who has to milk the cow) does not touch the teats” ; and 
in fact Caland has translated : “ Er beriihrt die Zitzen nicht.” But it 
is of course impossible to milk a cow without touching her teats . — sarvathd 
sarntnorsanapTati^edko na yujyate 'sakyatvdt ” says a commentator. — 
Caland explains the passage by saying : ” Nachdem durch das Kalb die Milch 
zum Fliessen gebracht ist, beruhrt er nicht, wie im gewohnlichen Treibcm, 
mit der befeuchteten Hand, die Zitzen.” — That is : ” After the milk has 
been caused to flow by the calf, one does not touch the teats with the wet 
hand, as is done in ordinary circumstances.” 

This explanation is evidently founded on the commentary of the parallel 
passage of Hiranyakesin : “ na sammxsati : prasavdrtharfi sodakena pdninu 
'dho na sam^TscUi.** It seems, however, imix)ssible to admit that, in the 
text of Apastamba and in the parallel passages of Hirapyakt'sin and Baudlia 
yana, the words sodakena pdnind"' (with the wet hand), the words which, 
according to that interpretation, would express the principal idea of the 
rule, must be understood. 

The source of that passage of Apastamba and of the i>arallel passages 
of Hirapyakesin and Baudhayana is surely the following text of the Tai- 

ttiriya-Brahmapa : purvau duhydj jye${hasya jyaisfhineyasya 

aparau duhyat kai^i$(hasaya kdf}i^lhineyasya . . . ; na saffimfsaii, pdpava- 
syasasya vydvfttymJ* 

In this text, and consequently also in the passage^s which have this 
text as their source, satfi-ntfsati, accordingly to etymology, means ” to tcxich 
two or more things at the same time,” and there is no question of a wet 
hand. — “ For somebody who is the oldest son of the oldest wife of his fatiier, 
one should milk the two teats in front ; for somebody who is the youngest 
son of the youngest wife of his father, one should milk the two teats bdiind. 
In order to avoid confusion (in order that one may not make any mistake 
in the due order), one does not touch simuitane()usly (that is, one does 
not touch more than one teat at a time).” 
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It is true that the commentator of the Taittiriya-Brahmana explains 
sammrmti by mardayuti (one crushes, one squeezes) and pdpavasyasa by 
pdpayuktarn vastu (bad matter). He says : “In ordinary life, before milk- 
ing, after the sucking of the calf, for greater stimulation, they squeeze the 
teats (of the cow) with fingers. Here (at the sacrifice) one prohibits that. 
One does not squeeze (the teats), for the exclusion of pdpavasyasa. The 
pdpavasyasa is the bad matter obtained by violence done to the teats. In 
order to avoid that, the squeezing of the teats does not take place (there is 
no squeezing of the teats).” But these explanations are of course inadmis- 
sible. Sanmirsati does not mean ‘*he squeezes,” and pdpavasyasa does not 
mean ” bad matter.” The meaning of pdpavasayasa is well established. 
It means ” confusion ; mixture of bad and good.” For example : “ They 
do so lest there should be a confusion of classes, and in order that society 
may be in proper order” (Sat. Br. 5. 4. 4. 19). — ‘‘The gods arranged the 
mc’tres so, as it ought to be, lest there should be a confusion ” ( Sat. Br. 1. 
8. 2. 10). — ‘‘Now, confusion occurs in that they perform the same 
thing with a better and a worse instrument ; for the ass is worse than 
the horse ; they lead the horse in front to avoid confusion ; therefore the 
worse follows after the better” (Taitt. Sarnh. 5. 1. 2. 2-3). 

na slandn sa)}imrsali means : ” He does not touch the teats simulta- 
net-msly ; he does not touch more than one teat at a time. 

In other passages concerning the rules of the agnihotra, sammrsati has 
Ltie same meaninK. It means.: “He touches at the same time.” For 
example in Ai>astamba-srautasutra VI. 8. 4. b. The adhvaryu has drawn 
four or five sixxmfuls of milk from the agnihotra-pot, and has poured them 
into tlic large agnihotra-sjxxm. Then, garhapatye ihastam pratapya, 
^mrnrsali having warmed his hand at the garhapatya fire, he touches 
simultaneously (the milk contained in the agnihotra-spoon and the agm- 


TI^c parallel passage of Hirarryakesin has: " unnltam stirnTtm c«- 
fi/»mrsaa ”- “he touches that which has been drawn mui the agnihotra-pot. 
And the parallel passage of Baudhayana has : ^ samms i 

“ then he touches simultaneously the two things (Baudh. Sr. s. III. 8. 18). 
And the commentator (Baudh. 5t. s. XX. 20) explatte ; " ^ 
ca Malyotn smuMm ce 'It ■-“he should touch at ^ 

two things, that which stands m the agnihotra-pot and that which is cont 


cd in the agnihotra-sjxwn.” 



SVETADVIPA IN PRE-CHRISTIAN CHINA 

By 

OTTO MAENCHEN-HELFEN, Oakland, California 


Ever since A. Weber directed the attention of orientalists and historians 
of religion to the 5vetadvipa-legend in the iSantiparvan of the Mahabharala 
the question of its origin has been discussed by a great number of Indianists. 
Weber’s identification of Svetadvipa with Alexandria was not shared by any - 
body else. But that the legend has something to do with Christianity has 
been supported by so many scholars that even Garbe, in 1905 still upholding 
the theory of an Indian origin, sided with the majority in 1914. 

By the arguments brought forth by W. J. Clark’ and Kasten 
Ronnow^ the question was settled. All the characteristics of the white 
people living north of Mount Mem have been proved as being purely Indian. 
‘‘ The points of contacts with Christianity must be rejected ” (Ronnow). 

If Indianists had been able to demonstrate that the notion of a pious 
white people far in the north was already known in pre-Christian times 
much time and acumen could have been spared. Unfortunately this was 
obviously impossible to prove by the data at their disposal. 

This conclusive proof is furnished by a number of passages from Chinese 
sources. 

The essential features of the legend may be summarized as follows 
(according to Garbe): The white, brightly shining inhabitants of Svetadvipa 
are supernatural beings; they have no senses, live without taking food, are 
sweet of scent, and sinless; their luster makes sinful men blind; they adore 
the one invisible god Namyana in their hearts by low murmuring of 
prayers and constantly folded hands; they are filled with the highest love for 
him. 

A white people is spoken of by Huat-nan-tsu, l^he Shan-hai’Ching, 
in Li) PU-WEi’s Lu-shih-cKtm-cKiu, and in the I-chou-shu. 

Huai-nan-tsu, who died in 122 b.c., in the series of ixiople living “ be- 
yond the (four) seas from Northwest to Southwest” also mentions the White 
People. The others are the Longlegged, the Heavenly, the Shu-shen, the Wu, 
the Female People, the Male People the Onelegged, the Onearmed, and the 
Threebodied (chapter 4, lla/b). From this list alone we may suppose that 
this white people is no more real than the rest (whereby we may justly 
exclude the Su-shen). 

In an almost equal enumeration in chapter 7 of the Shah-hni-ching. 
treating what is “ beyond the seas in the West ”, we read : 

1. JAOS 39 (1919), 209-242. 

2, BSOS 5 (1938-1930), 253-284, 
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“ The kingdom of the White People is north of the Lungyii. They have 
a white body and wear their hair open. They have Sheng-huang that look 
like foxes with horns on their back. They ride on them. They reach an 
age of two thousand years.’* 

This is not the place to inquire into the relations between Huai-nan*tsu 
and the Shm-hai-ching.^ Whatever strata in the text of the Shan-hcd-ching 
as handed down to us may be distinguished it is to be remembered that 
it was commented on by Kuo Fo (276-324 a.d.). Not taking into account 
minor additions and omissions the text was fixed at the latest in the third 
century a.d. 

In the West, too, lives the White People acc. to Shan-hai-ching ch. 16 ; 
in the East, however, acc. to ch. 14. In the latter passage it originated from 
the mythical emperors Ti Tsiin and his son Ti Hung and belongs to the 
clan Hsiao. The chapters 14-17 may, with perfect safety, be considered as 
the latest part of the Shan-hai-chmg. Their tendency to connect even the 
fabulous peoples with Chinese emperors and Chinese clans dates them at a 
time when Chinese imperialism claimed the sway of the world and con- 
sidered all nations as subjects, that is after Ch’in Shih Huang-ti. 

The characteristics of the White People in the older chapters of the Shan-^ 
hai-ching are^ therefore : white body, possession of Sheng-huang, living in 
the far West, north of the Wu-people. The kingdom of the White People is 
north of the Wu (Huai-nan-tsu, Lung-yu live north of the 

Wu {Shan-hai-ching ch. 7, 5a). 

Sheng-huang are the tribute given by the White People to king Cheng 
according to I-chou-shu ch, 59, 7a. To whatever part of the patched-up 
Wang-hui-chapter this passage has to be assigned is of no importance to 
us. It is quoted by Kuo P’o.^ He identifies the Sheng-huang-^ with the “ Fly- 
ing Huang”, and that is correct. The Flying Huang appears with other 
fabulous beings when the world is following the Tao, the right way (Huai- 
NAN-TSu ch. 6, 9a). In the reign of the virtuous emperor Shun Sheng-huang- 
horses came forth from the ground (Chu-shu-chi-nien, Legge, Shoo-king pml. 
115), Huai-N.an-TSU ch. 8, 20b says that in olden times under the reign 
of virtuous mlers the earth produced Sheng-huang, but that nowadays they 
are not seen any longer. 

The White People is therefore a people given to Tao, a pious people. 


3. Asia Major 1 (1924), 564-565. ^ , 

4. G. Haloun, Sfit wann kannten die Chineses die Tocharer. 


Leipzig 1926., 


5 I believe that formerly not the sheng-huang but the lung-^ were regarded 
as the riding-animals of the White People. An analysis of the Shan-hai-ch.ng led 
me to the conclusion that the nucleus of the chapters 6 to 9 was a simple enume- 
ration of names of peoples and fabulous beings, later enlarged by descriptions of 
pictures illustrating them and finally presented as a geography. 

Lum-yii “dragon-fish” is. as shown by the variants, 
non-Chinese name {lung-yu, ting-yu, ling-ku. pang-yu, pom ing o g 
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And this people is immortal. It reaches immortality by riding on the 
Sheng-huang (cf. Kuo P’o’s commentary to Shan-hai-ching ch. 14, 4b). That 
was the mean by which Huang-ti became a hsien (see the commentary to 
Han-shu, Li-yo-chin 22, 13b). 

In the above quoted article (see note 3) I proved the identity of the Wu 
with the Uttarakuru. The Kientree is the Jambu-tree. It yieldes clothes, its 
leaves shine and glisten, its fruits remove all maladies (loc. cit. 572-578). 
The White People lives north of the Kientree acc. to Li) pu-wei’s (died 235 
B.c.) Lu-shin-cKun-ch'iu ch. 13, 4b. 

We have thus in China, in pre-christian times, the white, righteous, 
pious people, north of the World Tree. All essential features of the Sveta- 
dvipa, therefore, are pre-christian. 

I close with references to statements of several ancient authors that, as 
far as I can see, have not been thought of as connected with our subject. 
A CoNRADY^ presumed the White People spoken of in the Shan-hm-ching 
might be a slight proof of a knowledge of India. It reminded him of Ktesias’ 
Pandare and of Megasthenes’ Pandai. Conrady, as Lassen, connected these 
names with pdndu^ white. If actually these names contain pdndu and if a 
white people be really meant thereby then we understand why the Pandare- 
Pandai are long-lived (annos ducentos vivere, Plinius, nat. hist. VII 2, 28) 
and most righteous (Nicol. Dam. 145). 


1. ZDMG LX, 345. 



USE OF GUNS AND GUNPOWDER IN INDIA FROM 
A. D. 1400 ONWARDS. 

By 

P. K. CODE, Poona. 

Sir P. C. Ray in his History oj Hindu Chemistry^ has collected much 
valuable information about Gunpowder, Saltpetre and the Mineral Acids. In 
connection with the belief entertained in some quarters that the ancient 
Hindus had the knowledge of the art of manufacturing gunpowder he quotes 
a passage from Sukramti^ or the Elements of Polity of Sukracarya, contain- 
ing mention of Agni-cmm or fire-p::wder (gunpowder) and to Ndldstra or 
gun, but concludes by the remarks that ‘‘ Sukranlti is a patch-work in which 
portions of Chapter IV were added sometime after the introduction of gun- 
powder in Indian warfare during the Moslem period.” ^ 


1. Vol, -1. Calcutta, 1902, pp. 95-103'. 

2. Ed. by Vidyasagara pp. 555-57 verses 201-211. Verse 202 mentions agni- 
efana or gunpowder. Ndldstra or gun is mentioned in verses 203, 205, 210. Golah 
ilohamayah) or cannon-ball is mentioned in verses 204, 209, 211. Laghundla or a 
gun with a light barrel is mentioned in v. 204. Nilakantha Caturdhara, the com- 
mentator of the Mahabharala (Between 1650-1700 a.d.) refers to ndla in the follow- 
ing passage ;™ 

This is a description of iron guns. Agueyau§adha == agnicurtw = gmpovfdei 
{Vide Sabhdljartar}, v. 21. Chitrashala Edition of the Mahdbhdrata, Poona, 1929, 
p. 17). 

3. ” Dr. R. L. MiTRA, judging from the description of guns alone, concludes 
this portion to be spuriou.s vuie Notices of Sanskrit MSS Vol. V, p. 155.’’ Vide 
p. 145 of ’'Chronology of Modern India (a.d. 1494-1894) by James Burgess, Lon- 
don 1913 

“A.D. 1702 Gunpowder first manufactured at Madras.” Obviously this entry 
refers to the English manufacture of gunpowder at Madras. It would be useful to 
inv’cstigate and record references to the manufacture of gunpowder in India earlier 
than A.D. 1702 by either Moslems or Hindus between, say, 1400 and 1702 a.d. 
A Maratha in the employ of Tipu Sultan by name Shivaji Mahadeva has recorded 
some information about Tipu Sultan’s army while at Kalmeri in the province of 
Kopal near Tungabhadra. According to this information Tipu manufactured guns 
for his army and ceased purchasing guns imported by the English. 

( “ 3r|^ 3 ti|. 

^ ^ feq3i_No. 22 (Pub. by 

Parasnis in Jan. 1911.) 

The Peshwas purchased pieces of cannon from the English in Dtcem er . 
Ramaji Mahadeva was asked to purcha.se these pieces of cannon from the English 
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The above conclusion raises the question about the earliest reference to 
guns and gunpowder as also their use in Indian warfare. About this question 
Dr, P. C. Ray makes the following remarks : — 

“ The first record of the use of cannon and gunpowder in Indian war- 
fare is in the memoirs of Baber. In 1528 he forced the passage of the 
Ganges near Kanauj with the aid of artillery^ 

Let us now record some authentic references to the invention and use of 
gunpowder and guns in the European records. According to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica' “ we have authentic information of guns in France in 1338 and 
in Florence in 1326 and that the Oxford MS De Officiis Regum of 1325 gives 
an illustration of a gun.” This information clearly proves that Baber’s use 
of guns and gunpowder in 1528 in his Indian warfare is about 200 years after 
their invention in Europe about 1325. 

We are concerned in this paper with the earliest reference to the use of 
guns and gunpowder in the Indian warfare by Moslems or their enemies. 

The Rds Mdla^ states that Mahcmood Begurra, the celebrated Mahom- 
medan king of Gujarat in his fight against the pirates of Bulsar used a force 
consisting of musketeers and gunners abrut a.d. 1482.^ He also camionaded 
the city of Champaner according to the Muhammadan account of the fall 
of Champaner recorded in the Rds MdldJ‘ 

In the histor>^ of the Vijayanagar kings we find referenc(*s to pyrotrchny^^ 
in which gunpow^der may possibly have been used. 


at Bombay weighing more than 20 seers (Pesh. Dai tar Srlrrtion, No. 45, p. 101). 

'' ^ 3Tl|?T ^ ^ ^ 

In Pesh. Daft. No. 39. Letter 70 of 6-9-1766 repair to guns and manufacture of 
ammunition is mentioned. 

1. Vide article on early Asiatic fire- weapons by Maj. Gen. R. MACLACiAN in 
the Joum. As. Soc, Bengal. Vol. XLV, pp. 30ff. 

2. Fourteenth Edition, 1929, Vol. II, p. 3. 

3. This book is also known as the Hindoo Annals of the Province of Gujarat 
by A. D. Forbes, founder of the Forbes Goozeralhi Sabha, fk>mbay. { Ik^rn 1821 
and died at Poona on 31st August 1865). 

4. Ibid., p. 283. 

5. Ibid., p. 288. Vide also p, 65 Briggs : Feristha fHi.stor>' of the Rise of 
the Mahomedan Power in India till a.d. 1612) Calcutta. 19h;, Vol. IV, p, 65 
Briggs remarks about the use of musketeers in the siege of Champaner as follows 

This is the first mention of artilleiy*^ and musketry in the Guzerat history. 
They were probably introduced by the Arabs and Turks from the Red Sea and 
Gulf of Persia/’ p. 69. Use of a shell against Raja Beny Ray’s palace in the siege 
of Champaner is mentioned. Briggs’ m>te on the word shell reads 

*‘The word is hooka. The use of sheila at this early period is remarkable, 
although it is mentioned that the Moslems employed grenadoes in their ships at 
the time the Portuguese reached India.” 

6. The following reference to the use of fireworks at Vijayanagar is noteworthy: 
A.0. 1443. ‘Abdur Razzaq, the ambassador from the Court of Sultan Shah Rukh 
who stayed in Vijayanagar from tnd of April a.d. 1443 iUl the 5th of December A.a 
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In the historical poem Kanthlravanara&ardjavijayam^ composed in a.d. 
1648 we have references to guns {pirangi) carried on carts together with 
thousands of bags of gunpowder taken with the army in the expedition of 
Ranadullakhan against the king of the Karnatak and his feudatories. 

In a work called the Ydvanaparipdti-anukrama composed by Daiapati- 
raya under his patron Madhavasimha about a.d. 17642 we have the draft 
of a letter to be addressed by the king to the offijcer in' charge of the king’s 
artillery called Analddhyaksa ordering him to make the artillery ready for 
action. This draft as given in the Ydvanaparipdtl anukrama makes interesting 
reading and hence may be reproduced from MS No. 409 of 1882-83 in the 
Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona : — 

Folio 10— 

^ir4qiRf^=^qftsTJT5- 

ft sffJTr JTgf%dt ii 

From the above passage we get some Sanskrit equivalents of terms de- 
noting ilie artilleiy and its equipment. Yantrasdid is evidently the place or 
building where the guns and their accessories were stored. Gulikdngma 
Curna means gunix)wder and reminds us of the term agnkwna mentioned 
in the Sukraniti as we liave seen above. We further get the terms iistrmdlikd 
meaning f>ortable guns carried on camel’s back, haymdlikd, those carried on 
horse-back, and gajamlikd, those carried on the back of elephant. 

It api>ears that the term ndlikd had become current since the importa- 
tion of guns into India as we find the usage of the term in the above passage 
from a work of the 18th century. I shall now quote a passage from a 17th 
century ix)em called Sambhurajacarita composed by Harikavi alias Bh^u- 


1U3 durinc the rdRii of Devaraya II mentions the use of pyrotechny in_ the MaMm- 

tdettoi , sli"™ f "I”'';'*'; 'i™ ,’*^" 4 ^'^' ha« been in use ton, 

II™ Imiilmorial ’aT“he''ba^s oi Rockel md ote tr«,o,i, both in Chin. »«1 

r L rrS' »“ «— 

Ls l^vinda'^^idya. He was a readent 

Mysore kings. He wrote Saihvatsara) = a.d. 1648. 

wnt and Kanarese languages. His 

VidfMr^“M.“ im, XIV, No. I. PP. 153-57. 
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bhatta^ in a.d. 1685. The poet describes in the following stanzas of the 
Sambhurajacarita (MS No. 191 of 1875-76) folio 71*" the thundering of guns 
on the battle-field, where Sambaji, the son of Shivaji the Great, is shown 
as being surrounded by the army of the enemy : — 


Folio 72b - 


Folio 92 — 


^ %Er5t: II II ” 




rTcT; 11 'll II ■’ 


?iqi^ fsni: ti ■'.i n ” 


Verse 91 quoted above contains a gccd description of the s<.*rit‘s of can* 
non-balls ( sugolakatati) issuing from the mouths of cannons (ndlikavaktratiili 

udgaid) and looking like a row of suns, destroying the army of the 

enemy. 

From the 17th century we shall now go to the 16th century and quote 
a passage from a Sanskrit poem, called the Rd^rauflhavamsamahdkdvya- 
composed by a Ddksinatya jx)et of the name Rudrakavi at the court of tlu' 
Bagaian king Narayana Shah in a.d. 1596. In Chapter XX, v. 52 we have 
the following description of red-hot cannon-balls issuing from tiie mouths of 


guns : — 


a?# II II ” 

It appears from the above verse of a.d. 1596 that the iron cannon-ball 
{dyasagolakai}}) with which the gun was charged {mlikavmhaia) contained 
within it sharp arrows {sitaiaraih) and stones or gravel (upalaU}). This 
description finds its analogue in Nllakaajtha Caturdhara’s description of guns 
in the latter part of the 17th century in which he describes guns as machines 
(yantratfi) made of iron (lohamayani) and capable of throwing away 
(pTok^pakatti) by the force of gunpowder {agneymfodhabalma) balls of 
lead (sJsfl) bdl-metal (kdmsya) and sttwies (drfadgola). 


1. Vide my paper on Hari Kavi, Annals. Vol. XVI pp. 262-291. 

2. Gaikurad Ori. Series, No. V, Baroda. 1917. 
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A further reference to nalika is found in a work called the Akasabhaira- 
vatantra' which appears to have been composed during the prosperous days 
of the Vijayanagar Empire, most probably before a.d. 1550. In the 60th chap- 
ter of this encyclopaedic work the king is advised to worship 32 weapons on 
a particular day. Among these weapons ndlikd is mentioned as No. 23 : — 

Folio 189 (of B. O. R. I. MS No. 43 of 1925-26). 

“ Trayovimsam nalikastram svastikam tadanantaram.” 

As Abdul Razzaq, who visited the Vijayanagar Court in a.d. 1443 mentions 
the use of pyrotechny at the Mahanavami festival, the use of gunpowder 
appears to have been current in the Vijayanagar Empire about the middle of 
the 1.5th Century and this fact would justify our interpretation that the ex- 
pression “ nfilikdstra ' in the above passage means a gun and nothing else, 
especially in view of the reference to musketeers and gunners about a.d. 1482 
used by Mahmood Begurra in cannonading the city of Champaner. 

In the Deccan also the use of gunpowder appears to have been introduced 
about 10 years earlier than that made in the siege of Champaner in 1482 a.d. 
Mahmud Gawan during his second campaign against Belgam in a.d. 1472 
made use of mines successfully to make a breach in the walls of the fort. 
'I'he account of this camijaign- given to us by Prof. Sherw.\ni on the autho- 
rity of Burhdnu-i-ma'dthif' and Ferishta' reads as follows “ Second cam- 
paign ; Belgam -U72 : The Khwajah informs the King that Parketah of 
Bclgym and the chief of Bankapur want to raise an insurrection and invade 
Goa and offers to lead the expedition himself, but His Majesty decides to 
command the e.vix‘dition in person and orders a vast army to be collected at 
the capital. Immediately when everything is ready he marches direct to 
Belgam, a fortress of great strength, surrounded by a deep moat full of water. 
Besieging the place he orders that the moat should be filled up with rubble 
and wood in order to facilitate the entry of the royal army when time comes ; 
but the Khwajah's work to that end in the day is frustrated by the Rai’s 
men during the night as they clear the moat of the mbble under cover of 
darkness On this the whole strategy is changed and mines are laid under 
the walls of the fort under cover of a new wall erected parallel to the former 


""l" In a paper submitted by me to the Kamatak Historical Conference (May 
IhlH) I have proved that the work called the Akasabhairavatantra tMS No. 43 of 
1925 26 MSS Library at the B. O. R. 

.i,h b«. ,h« I. i. 

nagar in elaborate detail and bearing on all \/rcc t ihrarv 

cultural. The original of this copy is in the Madr'ic; Vol XVI Article 

2. Vide pp. 263ff. of the 7^1 
by Prof. H. KJnERWANi on ^ah^^^f^ s 

tains' a “ of dyoi^atic letters to 'the kings of Gujarat and Jaunpur as well 
Adilsliah II, (1579-1626). 
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and as this laying of mines is entirely a new thing in the Deccan, the Rai is 
not aware of the significance of the new walls being created. Anyhow three 
mines, those from the posts of the Khwajah Yusuf * Adil Khan and Fat-hu‘l- 

“ Imadu‘lmulk burst open the wall and breaches are effected.” 

As stated in the above account the laying of mines for bursting open 
the walls of forts was a new thing in the Deccan in a.d. 1472. The use of 
mines presumes the importation of gunpowder or its manufacture in India, 
if such manufacture could be proved to have been carried out in the 15th 
century in Gujarat, Deccan and at the Vijayanagar court. 

From A.D. 1472 we now go to a.d. 1406, when guns were available in 
Bengal according to an account of Mahaun, a Chinaman^ who visited Bengal 
at that time and who was attached as an interpreter to the suite of Cheng 
Ho, sent by the Chinese Emperor, Yung-lo with a party of 30,000 soldiers in 
a fleet of 62 ships to tlie various kingdoms of the western Ocean in order to 
show that China was rich and strong. Mahaun describes the language ol 
the people as Bangui and states that Persian also was spoken in Bengal. 
He states that “ not having any tea they offer their guests the betel-nut in its 
place.” He further records ; ” The mulberry tree and silk worms are found 
there. Silk handkerchiefs and caps embroidered with gold, painted ware, 
basins, cups, steel, Guns, knives and scissors are ail to be* had there. They 
manufacture a white paper from the bark of a tree, which is smooth and 
glossy like a deer’s skin.” 

The reference to ” Guns ” in the above extract is very imix>rtant as it 
proves that guns were to be seen in Bengal about 1406 a.d. when Maliaun 
visited the country. This reference, therefore, takes the antiquity of Guns 
in India and consequently of gunpowder upto say 1400 a.d. I shall feel 
grateful if any scholar publishes reference to Guns or gunpowder in Indian 
literature earlier than a.d. 1400. 

I shall now summarize in chronological order the reference to guns, gun- 
powder, mines, etc. recorded by me, in the following lines : — 

European References 

a.d. 1325~~Picture of a gun in an Oxford MS. 
a.d. 1326 — Guns in France and Florence. 

Indian References 

a.d. 1406— References to "guns*' in Bengal by Mahaun, a Chinese Inter- 
preter. 


1. Vide I HAS 1895, Mahaun’s Account of the Kingdom of Bcngala (Bengal) 
by Geo. Philips, pp. 523ff. Cheng Ho was ordered to go on the expedition in the 
6th month of the year 1405. The party visited Cochin China, Straits and India and 
gave presents to the princes and chiefs. Mahaun has given us an account of 20 
kingdoms visited by the expedition. Mahaun\s Travels are just like those of Marco 
Polo, Friar Odoric and Ibn Battuta. Mahaun s book contains also an account of 
Calicut, Ormus, Aden, the Maldives and many other places in the Indian Ocean. 
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A.D. 1443 — “ Pyrotechny ” at Vijayanagar Court mentioned by Abdur 
Razzaq. 

A.D. 1472— Use of “ mines ” at the siege of Belgam in the Deccan (for the 
first lime) by Mahmud Gawan. 

A.D, 1482— A force of musketeers and gunners at the siege of the fort of 
Champaner by Mahmud Begda. 

A.D. 1528 — Balx^’s use of camion and gunpowder near Kanauj. 

A.D. ~ Nfdikd - Gun, mentioned by Rudrakavi, the Court-pcet of Nara- 

yan Shah of Baglan. 

A.D. 1648— References to guns carried on carts together with bags of gun- 
jxiwdcr by Govinda Vaidya. 

A.D. 1685 Hari Kavi’s description of guns {— ndlika) and gunfire in the 
Sam h h urd jacarita. 

A.D. 1764— Dalapatiraya's Sanskrit draft of a letter to be addressed by a 
king to his analddhyaksa or the officer-in-charge of artillery 
to keep the yantrasdld ready for action. 

I believe tiie above references would be found sufficiently authentic and 
instructive as they take the antiquity of the use of guns and gunpowder in 
India upta, say, 1400 a.d. I shall be happy to know from veteran researchers 
any referenct^ to guns and gunpowder as used in India between a.d. 1300 
and 1400. 


P. S. — Since this article was sent to the press I have been able to note a 
few more references to Guns. These are as follows : — 

( 1 ) Thtw iron Guns bewaring inscriptions and recording the names of 
Faruqi Kings Mubarik and Adil Shah. One is dated 1554-5 a.d. while 
another is dated ^Tossibly 1589 a.d. (Vide p. 73 of Inscriptions in C. P. md 
Berm by IIira Lal, Nagpur. 1916) Item Khandwa Gun Inscriptions— 
Item 94 on i> .68— Asirgadh Gun Inscriptions ( a bronze gun made at 
Burhanpur in a.d. 1663 and another in a.d. 1664.) 

(2) Barbosa (a.d. 1515) refers to riders of elephants with bows, arrows 
and hmuiguns (Vide p. 259 of History of Gujarat by Commissariat, Vol. I, 

1938). 

(3) The Campubharata of Anantakavi (c. 1500 a.d.) describes gunfire 
as follov^^ (Stabaka III, v. 54 -p. 113 of N. S. Press Edition. Bombay, 

1903) 




(4) Pml. RAM4NAYV4 (Vide p. 129 ol Vimmaim ■ 
states that the VijayanaRar army was weak in aili ery, w i 
eorp. ol musketeers and several catuion. The Mussalmans made use ol 
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artillery fully with the help of Turkish gunners trained in European wars. 

(5) Sir E. Denison Ross {Arabic History of Gujaral, 1928) refers to 
guns (p. 220), shot and ball (p. 453), broken gun-carriage (p. 497), five 
hundred brass guns in the army of Gujarat (p. 568), 12000 muskets in 
Gujarat, etc. 

(6) On November 1, 1526 Baber witnessed the casting of a gun by 
Ustad Ali Kuli (Vide pp. 343-344 of Memoirs of Baber by Erskine, London, 
1826). 

(7) In the Rabari Songs of Kathiawar recorded by B. L. Mankad 
p. 66 of Bombay Univ, Jour. VII (New Series) R. IV, we find a reference 
to guns in connection with a marriage party : — 

“ Drums are beaten and guns are fired as the bride-groom’s marriage 
party starts from the house of the bride.” 

(8) Principal Dr. Balkrishna sometime ago published an article on 
Fire arms in the Mahdbhdrata in the Rajaram College Magazine callcil tlie 
Rajaramian. " Dr. V. S. Sukhthankar has shown to me a reprint of it but I 
have not examined the views of Dr. Balkrishna stated in this article. 

(9) About Saltpetre, vide pp. 66-67 of The Travels of John Albert de 
Mandelso from Persia into East Indies (London, 1669). Sir P. C. Ray 
regards this as the earliest account of Saltpetre on a commercial scale, (vidr 
Hindu Chemistry, I, p. 100). Regarding Trmisport of Saltpetre in India in 
the Seventeenth Century by land and Sea, vide Jour, of Beh. and Orissa 
Res. Society, XXV, R. I (March, 1939) —article by J. N. Sarkar, Feb. 6th, 
1627— about Rs. 2,500 were exacted from the English factories at Surat as 
taxes on Saltpetre and Sugar conveyed by a caravan. 



AN UNPUBLISHED INDIA OFFICE PLATE OF THE 
VAKATAKA MAHARAJA DEVASENA 

By 

H. N. RANDLE. London. 

It is not known how or when this copper-plate came into the possession 
of the India Office. It is the first plate of a set of which the other plates are 
not forthcoming.^ It now measures 9|X 2J inches, and weighs 5 ounces; 
but since a part has been broken away at the ringhole (which is fortunately 
in an unusual position, clear of the inscription, on the proper right edge), 
the plate in its original condition must have been rather longer and heavier. 
The sides are straight, but the intact end has the comers rounded off. There 
is no raised edge or rim. The inscription consists of three lines, engraved 
fairly deeply (so that some characters show slightly on the reverse), and 
cm one side only, as is usual in the case of the first (and laist) plates of 
Vakataka grants. The first and last aksaras in the! third line project beyond 
the limit of the first two lines. The inscription ends in the middle of a 
word. The language should have been correct Sanskrit (discounting the 
engravers errors). There are two cases of the doubling of consonants after 
r. The script is a typical example of the fully developed box-headed alphabet 
found in most VakStaka plata, as well as in inscriptions of other rulers,— 
far example the Rddhapura (Rithpur) plates of the Maharaja Bhavattavar- 
man (11th regnal year).^ The box-head ornament is very decorative, but 
quite unessential ; and what is in essence the same script, with or without 
this decoration, was widely diffused. The inscriptions of the Ganga (or 
Gahga) king (or kings) named Indravarman^ of Kalifiga, could be turned 

1. There are three recorded Vakataka copper- plate inscriptions of which the 
first plate is missing : the Patna Museum plate of Pravarasena II (Bhandarkar’s 
List oj North Indian Inscriptions No. 2095), described in the Journol of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society XIV p. 472, and the Indore plates of the same ruler, 
edited by Sushil K. Bose in E, 1. xxiv. part ii, '—neither of which of course is con- 
nected with the plate here described ; and the Ramtek plate registered in Hira 
Lal’s Inscriptions of the C. P. and Berar, 2nd ed., (1932), p. 4, No, 5, which is 
unfortunately not described. 

2. Epigraphia Indica XIX, p. 100. Bhavattavarman’s plates are dated from 
Nandivardhana. The Poona Museum plates of the Vakataka Queen-Mother Pra- 
bhavatigupta, dated in the 13th year ( Bh andarkar's list, 1703), were issued from 
Nandivardhana. If the same place is referred to in both grants (and curiously 
enough Bhavattavarman’s plates were found together with Prabhavatigupta’s other 
plates, of the 19th year) , the Vakatakas may have taken it from Bhavattavarman,— 
or vice versa. The difference in orthography, Nandi- and Nandivardhana, is clear 
on the facsimiles and has to be noted. On the Central Indian ” script and its wide 
affinities see Fleet, G. 1. Pp. 3-4 and 18-19. 

3. I. A, XIII pp. 119-124 ; E, I. Ill, pp. 127-130. 
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into typical * Vafcataka ’ character by developing the rudimentary box-heads. 
Samudraguptas Eran inscription^ and Candragupta II’s Udayagiri inscrip- 
tion2 have the box-head more or less developed. 

As regards its /orw, the inscription is without the initial (or rather mar- 
ginal) words siddham drsfam which are usual in completed Vakataka grants, 
and which (on what seems the most reasonable interpretation) rei>resent the 
official “ seen and approved.” It begins simply with the word Svasti, And 
there is no genealc^’. A date would presumably have been given on the later 
plates. Vakataka inscriptions however give only regnal years ; and there 
were varying estimates of their chronology, until K. B. Pathak’s preliminary 
notice in the Indian Antiquary 1912 (p. 214) of PrabhavatiguptfVs grant of 
the 13th year (later edited by him and K. N. Dikshit, E.L XV, 1919, pp. 39- 
42), settled the matter beyond doubt. She is described in previously known 
Vakataka grants simply as the daughter of the Maharajadhiraja Devagur>ta ; 
and Devagupta was at first identified w^ith the later Gupta of Magadha s<^ 
named. But in her own grants she adds the imperial Gupta genealog>^ in 
full ; 90 that the identity of her father Devagupta with Chandragupta II is 
placed beyond doubt, and the central |xunt of Vakataka chronology is thus 
fixed at c. 490 a.d. Devasena, who issues the grant here dc-scribed, must 
therefore be dated towards the end of the 5th century a.d., in view of the 
established^ Vakataka geneaJog>^ and succession ;-- - 

1. Fleet, Gupta Insaiptwm. p. 18. 

2. Ibid., p. 21. 

3. The geneology down to Pravarasena II is given in his own plates (Chamrnak. 

18th year, and Siwani 18th year, Gupta Inscriptwns Nos. 5 ; Dudia. 

23rd year E.L III, p. 260 ; Patna Museum, incomplete, JBORS. XIV, p. 472 ; 
Tirodi, 23rd year, E,L xxi'u p. 167; Indore 23rd year, (first plate missing), ibid. 
xxiv, part ii ; Pattan, 27th year ibid, xxiii, p. 81). The grants of his mother Prabha- 
vatigupta give the Gupta but not the Vakataka genealogy, i lAxrna Alustnim, 13lh 
year, EJ. XV p. 41 ; Poona Museum (Rddhapur), 19t!i year, JRASB. XX p. 53 with 
reversed facsimiles). She w^as regent for her son Divakarasena in the “ 13th year” ; 
and Queen-Mother of the reigning monarch Damodarasena-Pravarasena III] in the 
“ 19th year.” I take it that the latter’s regnal years are counted from the death 
of his father Rudrasena II, although he did not suc,ceed until at least 13 years 
afterwards. In other words six years intervene between these two grants. ~T4ie 
evidence for Narendrasena and Prthvl^eiia II is provided by the Baliighat plates of 
the latter, undated (EJ. IX. p. 267). Vincent Smith overlookea this important 
grant in his article (JRAS. 1914 p. 317) Vakataka dynasty of Berar in the fourth 
and fifth centuries a.d., and he therefore (p. 322) enters Narendrasena as un- 
named son ” of Pravarasena II, and omits Pjthvl^ena II. — The evidence for Dtwasena 
and Hari§eha is an Ajanta inscription (Cave XVI. Burgess, Buddhist Cave Temples 
—A. S. W. 1. IV, p. 124) which gives the whole genealogy and many valuable 
histodcal details, but curiously omits Rudrasena II, and (apparently) either 
Narendrasena or Pfthvl^epa II. The Ghatotkacha Cave inscription of Ilasti- 
bhoja (ibid, p. 138) mentions Devasena,— Tlie Deotek slab has a '‘box- 
headed” inscription, partly defaced, which speaks of a dharmasthana of a king 
Rudrasena at Chikkambari (edited with facsimile by Prof. V. V. Mirashi in 
Proceedings of the Eighth AUJndia Oriental Conference 1935. published in 1937. 
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Vindhyasakti 

(1) Pravarasena I, son of the above 

Gautamiputra, son of (1). m. the daughter of Bhavanaga Maha- 
raja of the Bharasivas 

(2) Rudrasena I, grandson of (1) 

(3) Prthvisena I, son of (2) 

(4) Rudrasena II, son of (3). m. Prabhavatigupta, daughter of 

Candragupta II 

(5) Pravarasena II, son of (4) (was reigning at least 27 years after 

his father’s death) 

(6) Narendrasena, son of (5) 

(7) Pfthvisena II, son of (6) 

(8) Devas('na, son of either (6) or (7) 

(9) Ilarisena, son of (8) 

F'ragmentary though it is, this inscription, besides being the latest of the 
known Vakfitaka land-grants and the only one issued in Devasena’s name, 
contributes at least one interesting and epigraphically new place-name, Vatsya- 


gulma. 

Earlier grants of the Vakafakas^ were issued from Nandivardhana 
(the queen-mother Prabhavatigupta, as regent); Pravarapura (Pravara II), 
and Padmapura (the incomplete Drug plate).- Vdtsyagulma may have been 
yet another Vakataka capital. V atsyagulmaka^ occurs twice in lists of 
IKX)ples in Vritsyayana's Kama-sutra (V. 5, Andhranam . . . Vatsyagulma- 
kanam . . . Vaidarbhanam . . . Aparantakaniam . . . Saura^trakanam. V. 6, 
Aparantik'inam ... Abhlrakaiiam ... VatsyagulmakanSm ... Vaidar- 
bhakanam etc.). If it could bo inferred from the present inscription that 
Vatsyagulma became the Vakataka capital at about the period of Devasena, 
and that the people thm bcf?an to be called by the name of the new capital, 
a valuable indication of the upper limit of date (c. 500 a.d.) for the comjwi 
tion of the Kama-sutra would be given by this plate. The geographical 
inference from the order in which the Kama-sfUra lists these ^ples seems 
merely to confirm what was already clear from the normal find-places of 


nn fill-622) The editor agrees with Cunningham (C. I. I. Vol. I, 1st ed., p. 28) 
"identS IhTAtad with I. 11 ». it i. the ..ritet known VSk.tak. 

inecriptlon. The name ol the Vakafka Mahaa» 

inscriptions at NaChna (Gtip/a Inscriptims p. 233) and Ganj (E. I. xvii p. 13). 
both in Bundelkhand. 

1. I e.xclude grants plainly issued from tirthas, such as Prabhavatigupta .n 
grant 'from Ramagiri, or vasakas (see following note). As regards 
see footnote 2. It is perhaps a little unsafe to assume that any of these pla 

^Edited by Prof. V. V. Mirashi, E.L xxii, p. 207. The genealogy breaks 
off just before the mention of Rudrasena I. The editor is inclined to assign it to 
Prthvi^epa II, whose Balaghat plates were intended to be issued— they were n v 
completed — from his camp (Vdsakd) at Vemhara. 

3. Bohtlingk and Roth, s, v., refer only Xq the Kmna-sutm. 
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V^ataka grants, — that they occupied the districts of the Central Provinces 
surrounding Berar on the north and east. 

The present inscription was intended to be issued from Valsyagulma, 
and is addressed to Devasena's lieges {satmara),^ soldiers {hhata), officials 
(bhojaka), officers of justice and others {daridanayokddi) , his sacanm- 
takcF and nobles {kula-putra) , in the Nahgara'^ division (kotaka) in the 
northern region {uttara-mdrga) , They are to be informtxl that he [has 
granted] to the dharmasvdmin Bhavasvamin, of the &ndiiya gotra, the 
village Yappajja,^ together with [?1 ... 

Transliter alioiv 

Line 1. Svasti Vatsyagulmat Vakatakanam — maharaja -srl-lXnasenasya 
vacana;[t]<'‘ Uttara-margga- 

Line 2. Nahgara-katake asmat-sannara-bhata-bliojaka-dandunayakadya j s | 
sacarantaka-kula-praka ( -putrri) 

Line 3. vaktavya(a) yathaiso’sma(a)bhilrl gramah Sa(a)ndilya-sagotrasya 
dharmmasva ( a ) mina ( o ) Bhavasmamita ( svamino ) Yap - 

pajjas - sa- ... 

[Ends.] 


1. Sannara here, though inicHigible. may be the (‘ngraver‘s iniaeading ol 
santaka ; since a^mat-^antaka is a normal commencement u> the list of otiieiab 
addressed in Vakataka inscriptions. 

2. I am unable to explain sacarantaka. In formation it seem^ dmilar llu 
santaka of Vakataka inscriptions ( kw which see Gupta Imciiption:* p. 241, foot- 
note 10). 

3. The nasal— unless there be other evidence for sudi nas;ilization must i>re- 
clude identification with places commencing Nagara-. Fleet iDynastus af thv 
Kanmese dislrkts, p. 281, footnote 3} made the suggestion that in such names 
as Nagarakhanda (a division of the Banavasi province 1. A, XIX p. 144), "the 
first component of the name Nagara, being the Kanarese genitive pliiial masculine, 
points distinctly to its denoting the territory of the Naga pe(»ple;* 'Fhe late Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal, in his History of India 150 A.D. to 350 a.d. i Lahon 1935) built 
a considerable superstructure on this foundation. 

4. The conjecture that this strange word (which may be no more than 
another aberration of the engraver) is a village name is however marie improbable 
by the position of the word in the sentence. If it be a village* name, sa~ may havi- 
been completed on a following plate into (c.g.) sanidhis sopanidhis ca. But I doubt 
if there ever was a following plate. The absence of the initial or marginal 

may (as Professor Otto Stein sugge.sts to me) indicate that the engraver’s incom- 
petence proved too much for the Vakataka tfficial, and that the plate was rejected 
before completion. 

5. Emendations are inserted in round brackets, omitted letters in sciuare 
brackets. The engraver has misread his ‘copy^ through likeness of letters in two 
(and perhaps three) cases , prakd for frutrd ; Bhat'asntatnita for s^^dtnino i and 
(possibly) sannara^ for santaka (see note 1). I susixrct that the plate (which does 
not bear the usual dmarn, marking official approval) was for these realms rejected. 

6. I supply -/ because sandhi would not have been applied here. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The recently inaugurated Project for the development of Indie Studies at the 
Library of Congress, Washington, has sponsored an exhibition of Indie manuscripts 
and paintings from the collections in the United States of America which reveals 
for the first time in America examples of most of the numerous languages, scripts, 
manuscript materials, and forms found in India, Tibet, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Java, 
Sumatra, the Dutch East Indies, Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula. 

This is a welcome feature which is bound to exercise great influence on the 
future of Indie Studies in the United States. Such exhibitions well conducted in 
our own country^ will to some extent counteract the apathy of our learned bodies 
towards the purely cultural aspect of Indie Studies. 

Among the Indian languages represented in the Mss. collections are Sanskrit, 
Ciujarati, Hindi, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Panjabi, Rajasthani, Tamil and Urdu. 
I'ali and Prakrit Mss. are also! fairly represented. Of the dialects of Greater India 
are Bugis, Burmese, Malay, Mongolian, Siamese and Tibetan in a representative 
collection. Fifteen Rajput Paintings lent by the Heeramaneck Galleries of New 
\'ork City lend charm to the exhibition. 

Horace I. Poleman who recently completed his book on ‘‘ A Census of Indie 
Manuscripts in the United States and Canada,” is in charge of this Exhibition as 
Director of Indid Studies in the newly established department. We wish this branch 
of the Library of Congress every success. It is to be hoped that such a move in 
the United States synchronises with a greater recognition in India of the importance 
.)f Indology to cultural and national development by the different Provincial and 
the Central Governments and the States of India. 


Dr. Rajendralal Mitra published in 1880 his Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in tho Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner under the orders of the 
Government of India. This was surely a forward step in the history of search and 
cataloguing of Sanskrit MSS. in India as it brought home to interested scholars the 
importance of the Bikaner MSS. In spite of this catalogue the difficulties in the 
way of the actual study of these MSS. by competent scholars were great as no MSS. 
were lent out by the Bikaner Darbar to individual scholars or institutions. In the 
absence of any official arrangements to prepare copies of MSS. with the help of a 
regular establishment kept for the purpose all scholars were helpless in satisfying 
their curiosity roused by the above catalogue of Dr. Mitra. It is, however, a 
matter for satisfaction to note that Bikaner Darbar has at last realised their 
responsibility in this matter after about 60 years as will be seen from the following 
Notification of the Prime Minister, Bikaner, dated 10th April, 1939 

No. 18.— In order that the public at large may get the benefit of the rare works 
-religious, philosophic and scientific— to be found in the State Sanskrit Library, 
His Highness’ Government have thrown open that Library to Research Scholars 
over the country. They will be welcome to examine the works contained m the 
Library (which has been catalogued but not yet printed) with a view to the 
miblication of such works as have not yet been printed. 

When such a work is found by the researchist and recommended for 
it will be examined by a Committee formed in consultation with Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviva and Mahamahopadhyaya Rao Bahadur Pandit Gauri an a 

Ojha. 
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On the Committee agreeing with the opinion of the researchist that the selected 
work is w'orth being published, the Government will arrange for its publication, at 
its owm cOvSt, as a volume of The Ganga Oriental Series " for the publication of 
which the Government' have sanctioned an annual expenditure of Rs. 5,000. 

Scholars w^ho intend to take the advantage of the scheme hereby notified may 
apply for permission to the Director of Education, Bikaner, to work in the Library, 

Should a scholar need an honorarium to enable him to carry on research he 
should apply to the same Authority either during the period or at the end of his 
work. Such applications will be considered but it cannot be promised that every 
such application wall be granted. 

We congratulate His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner as also the Prime 
Minister for this much needed but overdue reform and trust that proper arrange- 
ments will be made by the Bikaner Darbar for lending out their manuscripts to 
responsible institutions and scholars for bom fide study and research. There are 
already in India numerous responsible institutions interested in these manuscripts 
and it would be advisable to lend out the MSS. to them for the use of scholars. This 
method of lending out MSS. has been already adopted with success by many 
learned bodies in India and Europe and we recommend it strongly to the Bikaner 
Darbar in the interest of the proper irsc and care of their valuable MSS. 



THINGS HE WILL NOT HAVE TAUGHT 


By 

Mrs. C. a. F. RHYS DAVIDS, Chipstead. 

In a little book recently published : What was the original gospel in 
‘ Buddhism ’ ? I have made positive statements as to what are, for me, the 
things that Gotama called the Buddha may, by critically weighed evidence, 
be held to have taught as his essential Message. I have there, incidentally 
or otherwise, rejected certain teachings, now held as orthodox, as neither 
essentially nor in any way his Message. Here, not incidentally but in a 
definite catalogue, I would touch briefly on the chief of the teachings I 
reject as not his. 

There is nothing exceptional in world-religions like Buddhism in such 
critical eclectical decisions. With the advance of higher criticism, that is, of 
historical criticism, such decisions will be more definitely come to, more 
freely stated than is now the case. To compare such criticism as has so far 
been made in Christianity with its like in Buddhism were to compare an 
adolescent* with a babe. But we can, forestalling the future, see that advance 
in deciding about ‘things that will’, and ‘things that will not have been 
taught ’ by the respective Founders are complicated by the difference in the 
time-interval before the compilation of authentic written scripture, supplanting 
that which had been orally taught only. Believers in the superior reliability 
of a carefully conducted oral transmission may, with a recent writer, point 
to “the 10,000 variant readings in the New Testament”.^ I would set over 
against this the book of the 10,000 Vedic Variants^, as, pace the respective 
length of documents, no mean case of pot versus kettle. 

I maintain, that an oral thesaurus (with possibly only lists or heads or 
at most an ‘ argument’ written on metal leaves), which is recorded as having 
been set down in writing (no mention made of the language) some 400 years, 
at the shortest reckoning, after the death of the Founder of the religious in- 
stitution adhering to that teaching, is bound to have come thus to a second 
birth in a very different world of religious values from that of the Founder. 
And therein and thereby to have undergone important editorial changes, neces- 
sarily exceeding those in scriptures where compilation of a Canon has taken 
place in less than half that interval. 

Here is one important result of this difference in interval. In Christianity 
the relatively shorter interval prevented the Hebraic environment from 
affecting the teaching in the New Testament to the extent to which 
that ‘ affecting ’ came to change the institutional teaching of later Christia- 

1. Ray Knight ; ‘ Silence as to the ministry of Jesus in early Christian belief , 

Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1938. 

2. Vedic Variants by Bloomfield and Edcerton. 
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nity : — ^the doctrine namely of sacrificial expiation. We are able to catch the 
reminiscences of the life and ministry of the Founder before they had, under 
the hand of time and changing values, become relatively much altered. That 
which, in Christianity is reminiscence handed down unwritten during a few 
generations, has in Buddhism become almost purely legendary cult. Time 
and changing values have been much longer at work. The Man, loyal friend 
and helper of man, has become a superman, object of awe and worship. The 
monastic cult grown great has superposed its own outlook, on life as ‘ ill on 
the original message which sought to expand and safeguard the teaching of 
Immanence current in its day. The analytic cult of the new psychology has 
seen, in the Man who “ is That just body and mind. The protest against 
Brahmin ritual has come to include protest against all, even the central 
Brahmin teaching. It was in this environment that the Pali Canon was built 
up, was finally closed, was finally written down. It is hardly strange that 
in it we find much, very much more of which we can plead : this and that 
he will not have taught, than we can find in the Christian Gospels. 

For all that I am not complacently expecting agreement with my ‘ Nots 
any more than with my positive statements as to what Gotama S^yamuni 
did teach. I would only, while yet for brief space the light (such as it is 
of earth is with me, have both Ayes and Noes clearly set down, so that I be 
judged by what I have said and not (as has happened before) by what I 
have not said. 

I sum my ‘ Nots ’ up under ten things he will not have taught to man 
about man, and one thing he will not have taught about himself. (I could 
add others.) 

He will not have taught that 

1 the man, the very man : self, spirit, soul, purusa is not real. 

2 the very man is but a compound of bodily and mental parts or states. 

3 man was to trust in, depend upon his present, actual self as lamp 

and refuge. 

4 dhamma had value and reality as code or body of teaching only. 

5 his teaching was mainly about ‘ill’, namely, old age, illness, death. 

6 craving as such was to be stopped. 

7 ‘ leaving the world ’ was a higher life than living ‘ in ’ the world. 

8 causation had religious value as stopping, not as bringing about. 

9 man’s religious concern was mainly with life here and now. 

10 man’s ultimate goal was waning out as man. Finally — 

11 he will not have taught about himself that he was omniscient or out- 
standingly ‘Buddha’ (awakened, wise). 

These ten, with the 11th are ranked by Hinaj^nists (or, if they prefer 
it Theraviadins) as either central tenets, or as important. And it is expressly 
claimed, by record, or tradition, or both, that “ the Buddha taught them 

I will briefly dismiss the last first. We have, in the Second Collection, 
a categorical repudiation of being omniscient ascribed to Gotama. A man 
asks: “ I have heard it said that you are all-knowing, all-seeing” and en- 
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larges on this. The answer is; “ This witness is not true; it imputes to me 
what is false, untrue.”^ His reply could be supported by such admissions in 
the Canon, that he hesitates whether he can profitably teach men or not; that 
he, seeking former teachers, is informed from the unseen that they are 
deceased; that, being asked whence he had knowledge of this or that matter, 
he is made to say: “ A deva told me'\ It is added (significant addendum) : 
“And I knew it of myself”. Again, where he is once recorded .as saying: 
“ Think of me as ‘ buddha ’, brahmin ” and in the following verse : “ hence 
am I buddha,” the context demands, as I have pointed out, that the needed 
word is, not buddha, but suddha: purified.^ I have also elsewhere shown, 
that, in the records of the first two councils after his death, at the interval 
of a century between the two, he is not referred to as Buddha. 

I come to the ten ‘ Nots ’ concerning his teaching. 

Let us take Nots 1, 2 and 3 : — denial of an entity in human personality ; 
acceptance of him as a body-mind complex only; and that this complex was 
to be its own saviour. These three may be seen and heard as the orthodox 
Hinayanism of today times without number. But the third is more taught 
now than by the exegesists, it being largely due to European mistranslation 
which has affected Buddhists of the present day. That which is lacking 
in all thiee assertions is the atmosphere of the religious culture which was 
present about the birth of Gotama’s message. 

When Jesus taught the sonship of every man to a Divine Father, he 
was bringing to the front of his teaching a background concept of the Old 
Testament, of some Apocalyptic literature, of Stoic philosophy. The “ Have 
we not all one father ? Hath not one God created us ? ” of the prophet 
Malachi has many echoes in these teachings, as Paul reminded the Athenians. 
In the same way, when Gotama began his mission by advising men to seek 
thoroughly for the Atm'a (spirit, self), and ended it by bidding men live as 
having the Atma for their lamp and refuge, he spoke within the atmo- 
sphere of current religious Immanence, using its phraseology. “ We worship 
Brahman as the Atma” was the accepted teaching, which Gotama sought; 
“ not to destroy but to fulfil To the extent that man was to choose the 
better, the “ middle way ” in his life, not once, but at every turn is the 
one item in the teaching that may, at first sight, support the notion of 
self-saving. But to see in this, not, as it is, the exercise of man’s will in his 
quest, but the winning of the quest itself, is as bad as to confound * conversion ’ 
with final attainment. 

Nor is Buddhism in this misconstrued slogan of self-saving logical. It 
had clearly no such tenet in mind when it set up for the believer the trinity 
of ‘ Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha ' as every man’s ‘ refuge ’, forgetting that 
the Founder had limited such refuges to two : Atma, and Dharma — “ and 
no other ”, among the last words ascribed to him. It has not only changed 


1. Majjhima, No. LXXI. 

2. Ahguttara, ii, 30. P. T. S. ed. 
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the first of his two refuges, putting * Buddha ’ in the place of his ‘ Atmia 
it has added a third to the two, namely, Sangha.^ 

Further, Buddhism has committed another logical absurdity about the 
man or self. Because the Second Utterance enjoins that he be not identified 
with either body or mind, it has concluded that therefore ‘ he ’ does not 
exist. As if, as I have said, we were to pass over boatswain and purser, 
in seeking the captain, and say: Then there’s no captain. The Founder 
himself is shown recognizing the absurdity. In an overlooked saying,- he 
is shown reminding a debater, that you cannot recognize as king-judge one 
who disposes of his subjects’ life and fortunes, and at the same time see 
in him a mere subject. He is a more than they. 

Buddhists cannot have it both ways. Either they are wrong, or their 
scriptures make the Master contradict himself. Nor must we forget, that 
in their numerical lists of titles of doctrines, the apparently oldest of these 
lists" does not mention the title, under its Fives, of the five groups 
{khandhas) into which body and mind came to be divided. Nay, it is 
fairly clear, from another canonical saying, that at one time the ‘ five ’ in- 
cluded the very man, thus: body, three mental functions and the experiencer 
through these (vinhmiu), invisible but very real. 

I have tried to show elsewhere, how we see here the way in which — 
much as with Europe in our own age, — the new psychology or proto- 
Sahkhya was causing the growing Buddhism to lose touch with the Brahmanic 
teaching of Immanence, and to concentrate, not on the Man, but on his 
instruments. 

In the fourth Not : — the original place in the teaching of ‘ dhamma,’— 
the new foreground detaches itself somewhat from the older background 
of Immanence. But only to this extent. Gotama, in speaking of man as 
longing for the Great ‘ Atma declares himself a worshipper of ‘ dhamma 
This word was no new term in his day, but it corresjx)nded rather to the 
concept of propriety in conduct: the ‘what is done, is not done’. He saw 
in it the higher force, the more dynamic ethic, of what ought to be, or not 
to be done. He virtually equated it with the antarydmin of the Upani§ads, 
the ‘ CJonscience ’ — “ay, that Deitie within my bosome “ — of our own time 
and place.^ It was this that he is shown naming as his sole successor, 
not the externalized code of teaching which it became. Nor do I find any- 
thing in Hinay^a justifying a modem tendency to look on dhamma as 
cosmic law, a tendency possibly due(?) to the newer attention that is being 
given to Mahiay^a. Dhamma is only rightly rendered as ‘ law ’ in the sense 
of conscience as a Haw unto one’s self’. Early Buddhist poetry calls it 
a man’s ‘ best of wayfarers ’.® The seeing in the word a Leibnitzian monad 

1. The gloss about the Sangha is obvious in the Ahguttara, 

2. Majjhima, No. 35, version ii, 21. P. T. S. ed. 

3. Ahguttara iii, Pahcakanipdta. 

4. Shakespeare, The Tempest. 

5. Theragdthd, ver. 303 — 6. 
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is a metaphysical emergence a thousand years later than the day of Gotama. 
Midway between those two dates we find it, in the Pali books, as applied 
to religion in general: thus “what is this dhamma by which your disciples, 
being comforted, see in man’s inclination the basis of the godly life ? As 
if the word had come to stand for religion with the growth of men’s seeing 
in religion a mockery were it not ‘ lived 

In numbers five to ten we see certain emphasis due to the steady 
growth of monasticism, beginning in Gotama’s day and gaining strength 
so much that it transformed that earlier background into his own back-and- 
forcground. If we, to get truth through sympathy, assume the monastic 
ideal tliat life as layman is “ the low thing ’’ so-called in Buddhist scrip- 
ture of life as leading even at its best to material welfare here and an 
otherwise material welfare hereafter, with no term set to recurrence of 
death— if we then create a teacher of the ideal that a distaste for, and re- 
nunciation of life, as we know it, is best, we shall then be able to accept 
these six Nots as very much what we should expect such a teacher to say. 
We should not, with the former, be seeking, more than most laymen.” 
Not if he were a Christian monastic ! Why ? Because in the Indian 
teacher's case, two conditions would bend him in another direction. He 
would not', with the former, be seeking, more than most laymen, “ a better 
country, that is an heavenly."^ He would be bent aside by the rupture 
with Brahmanic Immanence and by the new psychology. 'All living, the 
‘heavenly’ too, would be to him ‘ill’ (dukkha). He was not out to “seek 
another country He was out so to live as hereafter no more to experience 
being bom, living, dying ‘ in ’ or of any world, but to win to an indescribable 
state, indescribable save that it was one of “ supreme happiness ”. To do 
that he would have in a way to be a happy man ; but in so far as he 
identified ‘ man ’ with mere body and mind, there must be an outgrowing of 
such manhood. For this, nirvana, the new, the later summum bonum. was 
truly a waning out, attainable only when the age-long wayfaring in many 
lives, many worlds was consummated. But the Christian monk would cheer- 
fully look forward to further wayfaring in that “ better country ”. 

But he would have this notion of ‘ ill ’ better conceived than was the 
case of the Buddhist monk. He would make little of bodily and psycho- 
logical ‘ ill’ : old age, illness, mental worry, dying, birth. For him ‘ ill ’ 
would spell mainly or solely the spiritual Less which he sought to improve 
in a spiritual More. For the Buddhist monk, it was the former class of ills 
which are avowedly called dukkha. Spiritual dis-ease does find mention, but 
rarely. He sang: — 

Like forest fires behold them drawing nigh : 

Death and disease, decay, dread trinity.® 

1. Dtgha, iii, 40. 

2. Ep. Hebrews, xi, 16. 

3. Theragathd, ver. 447-50. 
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And when he did conceive in verse his notion of happier conditions re- 
warding moral effort here, it is mainly a physical betterment that he de- 
scribes.^ There is, it is true, the negative “ no fear, no grief ” of the Islamic 
paradise, but added well-being is not worthily made out as spiritual. In the 
only passage I know, where a happier hereafter is made a replica of a 
sincerely religious life here, the Master is made to describe it as just a 
happy “ suchness of the latter.^ 

But that, here and now, the monk-life implied, as such, a higher stage 
in preparation is emphatically rejected in the Master’s saying, that for him 
a man had worth not in being a monk rather than a layman, but solely in 
better conduct. ^ 

Monasticism, again, went far in obliterating the emphasis in the (much- 
edited) First Utterance on man as wilier, as chooser. Not only in the sub- 
stitution of a superman for the ' Wayfarer * therein, but also in the condemn- 
ation of will or desire as ‘thirst’, usually translated as ‘craving’. Now for 
the ‘ man ’, ‘ everyman ’, there is nothing in will, under any name for it, 
that he can afford to wipe out. Where would man as constructive creature 
be had he excised all will having a strong coefficient of feeling, namely, 
yearning, longing, craving ? But the monk, walking ‘ in the world yet not 
of it’, has fcHind it often needful to cool off desire or efferent will; at least 
the Buddhist monk with his curtailed outlook certainly did so. Note, on 
the other hand the persistence in the refrain urging to ever further effort : 
“ thus and thus must ye train yourselves ” ; this and that still remains furthei 
to be done ” : — ^fine calls upon will as desire to attain. And so illogical is it 
to see, in the teacher of these, the man who could call any term for “ desire 
to attain, to accomplish ” the necessary precedent of ‘ ill ’, that I cannot 
see both calls and condemnation as truly his. 

Nor can I accept as his the formula known as Arising by Causaticm.'* 
His long mission may have permitted formulas to be drafted in his lifetime. 
But this one, wherein the natural course of man’s life is shown as so many 
conditions of ‘ ill ’ and that alme, is but a one-sided application of the cur- 
rent interest in man’s inner causal uniformities. It is unworthy to stand 
alone^ as illustrating the more general statement of causal law : Given this, 
that follows; stop this and that is stopped. How did not monasticism 
weaken Buddhism by this decapitation ! 

Finally, we have in number 9 perhaps the most tragic result of the 
darkened monastic outlook; — its dread namely of a protraction of life; 
its conversion of the great symbol of man’s progress, the Wheel of his be- 
coming, into a mere Ixion-rotation of sameness. Forgotten are the canonical 
sayings calling the Master’s goal or aim in religion one that is of the Beyond 

1. Cl. e.g. The Vimdna-vathu. 

2. Majjhima, No. LXVIIL 

3. Ahguttara, i, 69. 

4. Paticcorsamuppada. 

5. The one bright exception does but end sadly, Samyutta, ii, 30. P. T. S. ed. 
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{sampardyika) . Forgotten the description of the Way, not as an inadequate 
‘ eightfold ’ string of qualities, but as solely “ leading to the Beyond.”^ So that 
we can even hear young Ceylon say : “ He taught us about life here, and left 
the next world to take care of itself.” What a monstrous description of his 
teaching, who is said to have found ” sheer happiness ” in converse with good 
men of other worlds, who was sought after to give news of lost ones gone 
before, who bade disciples look forward to a happiness hereafter within their 
power to win ! 

This is but a hasty exposition of certain things which both scripture 
and our own unprejudiced judgment tell us the founder of a great world- 
religion did not teach, nay, could not have taught. Historical criticism has 
not yet duly exerted itself to show, that things put into his mouth are largely, 
even mainly, the work of compilation from older materials affected by the 
editors holding, under the long pressure of certain influences, different values 
from those of his day. If we set that historic figure in its due place and 
time, we can see that, to be what he was, not one of those things will he 
have taught. They are all of the Less in man s nature, life, destiny. There 
is no evidence that he judged his age had been rating these as too much in a 
More. If anywhere he checked the uplift in a More of the current Imman- 
ence, it was in his reticence concerning the Most. Man was being taught 
to call himself the ' Most Gotama saw him as, at best, in a More, and 
taught the More there lay before him to become. 


1. Sutta^nipdta. ver. 1130. 



AN UNNOTICED PRAKRIT IDIOM 


By 

VITTORE PISANI, Rome 

On p. 110 ff. of her beautiful book mi Prakrit grammarians {Les gram- 
mairiens prakrits, Paris 1938) Mrs. Nitti-Dolci coUects the additions made 
by the “ oriental grammarians ”, in regard to conjugation, to the rules already 
given by their older colleagues. Many of these additions are of remarkable 
importance; so the one represented by Markaj 3 <feya’s rule VI, 35 and 
accordingly to Mrs. Nitti-Dolci (p. Ill) not returning elsewhere, which runs 
as follows : — 

jjo jjahi ca tinatfi va 

Translation of Mrs. Nitti-Dolci “(Les desinences ) -jjo et -jjahi peuvent 
etre employ&s a la place de toute d&inence verbalc.” 

I am not able to find this statement in Pischel's Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Sprachen; probably it remained unnoticed by this author, owing to the bad 
conditions of the MSS. used by him, cp. Grammatik p. 43 §40. 

What is the linguistic meaning of Markaiitleya's rule? And before all, 
which are the endings named by him ? -jjahi is, as known, one of the end- 
ings of the second person of singular optative ; -jjo contains also evidently Lite 

characteristic of optative, the final vowel is on the contrary enigmatic. I 
am inclined to think that -jjo stays before voiced consonant for -jja-h, that 
is the nominative of singular of a declined -jja; Markapijeya is not consistent 
in declining or not the grammatical endings wiiich he sfteaks about, and so f.i. 
he has in our sutra an undeclined -jjahi, where as in sutra 32 we read 
madhyame hir ekdeah. But. before examining the value of let us 
consider the best identified -jjahi. 

It is at first sight significative, that of the different endings of 2. sg. opt. : 
■jjasi, -jjahi, -jjdsu, -jjd taught by Pischel, op. cit., i). 325 §459. only -jjahi, 
(of which -jjahi is only a secondary variant) can stay for all verbal desinences ; 
the -jjahi namely which adds to the optative suffix -jja- the old ending of 2-sg. 
imperative -hi (Pischel, op. cit., p. 327 §461). Also -jjasir^ contains an 
imperative ending, -su; only, this -su is a doubtless younger formation made 
from the -si of indicative according to the relation of imperative -tu to 
indicative -ti in the third persem (Pischel, op. cit., p. 331 §467), whereas -hi 
is a very old ending, returning not only in Sanskrit (-hi, -dhi), but also 
in other Indo-European languages : Avtstic -di, Greek -thi and so on. Wc 
must conclude, 1. that the use of the forms on -jjahi for any verbal form is 
a very old one, prior to the establishment of -sm as ending of 2. sg. impt. (or 
at least to the creatiMi of -jjhu and II. that such a use of -jjahi is due, 
principally at least, not to the optative ^ffix, but to the imperative ending. 
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In other words: we have in this use of -jjdhi the same fact that I have 
largely considered in my paper Pmini, Mdgha e Vimperativo descrittivo 
( Rcndiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Classe di scienze morali, 
vi, ix, p. 246 ff.; reprinted in Pisani, Saggi di lingua e filologia, Rome 1934, 
p. 87 ff,), of the 2. sg. impt. appearing in many languages as substitute for 
every form of finite verb. I must refer to that paper for examples of such 
an idiom out of Indian languages and for an attempt to explicate it ; here 
I will only hint very briefly to the results which I arrived as far as Sanskrit 
is concerned, Panini III, 4, 2-4 teaches : — 

kriydsamabhihdre lot loto hisvau vd ca tadhvamoh | [ 2 1 1 

(Bohtlingk’s translation : Um die Wiederholung einer Handlung auszu- 
driicken wird der Imperativ gebraucht, und zwar die zweite Person sg,, die 
auch statt der zweiten PI, stehen kann) ; 

samuccaye 'nyatarasydm 1 1 3 1 1 

(B, : Wenn mehrere Satze auf einander folgen, ist diese Construction nicht 
nothwendig) ; 

yathdvidhy anuprayogah purvasmin 1 1 4 1 1 

( B : Das nach dem imperative hinzugeftigte Verbum richtet sich nach dem 
vorangehenden) ; 

samuccaye satnanyavacanasya 1 1 5 1 1 

(B : Wenn in dem 3, 4, 3 erw^nten Falle verschiedene Verba vorangehen, 
muss in der Folge ein Verbum gesetzt werden, welches alle diese Bedeutungen 
umfasst). 

According to the commentators, sutra 2 would prescribe locutions as 
lunlhi lunlhlty evdyam lundti, respectively imau lunitah, ime lunanti, ayam 
alundt, ayam lavk^aii, etc. ‘he cuts, they both cut, they cut, he did cut, he 
will cut, etc. repeatedly’, where {ity evam ayam )lundti etc. is called the 
anuprayoga; sutra 4 orders that the anuprayoga must be from the same 
root as the imperative ; sutra 5 that, if there are many imperatives from 
different roots, the anuprayoga must be taken from a root including their 
meanings (f.i. odanam bhunksva saktun piba dhdndh khddety evdyam 
abhyavaharati) . In my paper I have shown that the tradition of 
commentators is not completely in accordance with that of the Candravrtti 
and, above all, with the use of the sole Indian author by whom such a con- 
struction is employed, viz. Magha, who in his Sisupdlavadha I, 51 says: — 

purim avaskanda lunlhi nandanam mu^dna ratndm hardmardngandh [ 

nigrhya cakre namucidvisd vast ya ittham asvasthyam dhanniam divah 1 1 

“ He who repeatedly besiegied the city, destroyed the garden, stole the 
jewels, kidnapped the women of the gods, and so fighting with Namuci’s fiend 
(Indra) he, the powerful (Riavaina), caused night and day the unhappiness 
of the Heaven Here the anuprayoga is cakre asvasthyam, and we don t 
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find the embarrassing and pedantic ity evdyam (in the Siddhmtakaumudx 
only iti : ydhi ydhiti ydti), which has no correspondence in the other languages 
where such a use of the imperative appears again. I concluded therefore 
that the words ity evdyam were dropped into the text of the comment from a 
marginal gloss of a somewhat pedantic grammarian, who would explain in 
this way the logical origin of the imperative formula taught by Panini : the 
rightful application of Panini’s rule must therefore be ^en in Magha’s stanza.^ 
According to Bohtlingk, note to III 4, 2, an analogous use of the im- 
perative finds place also in Marathi. Therefore the use of forms with -jjdhi 
taught by Markantjeya is proved to come from the -hi of the ending, and not 
only does it find analogies in non-Indian languages, but inserts itself in 
the Indian tradition. That in the present case -hi is added to the optative 
suffix, may be connected with the narrative value of optative (as in English 
he tvouhd say = he used to say, etc.), of which I have given examples also 
from Sanskrit) in the Indogermatiische Forschungen L, p. 21 f.; cp. also 
Riinsta Indo-Greco-ltalica XVI, p. 22 f. with note. Another example is now 
produced by S. M. Katre, NIA. I, p. 536. 

If consequently we must see in these ‘‘omnibus" forms on -jjdhi 2. sg. 
persons of optative enclosing in themselves the value of narrative optative, 
brought by the suffix, and of “ omnibus " imperative, brought by the ending, 
the other formation taught by Markao(Jeya is very easily explained. Accord- 
ing to what has been suggested above, -;;V> stands for -J/a-h, where the visarga 
is a nominative ending : the proper form ended with -//a, which is arisen 
besides -jjdhi according to the doublet -a : -dhi, -ahi in the imtxrative para- 
digm! : -a (of the first conjugation) is as old as -dhi. cf. Sanskrit hhani ydhi, 
Greek phere — kly'thi, etc. 


1,1 have also suggested to substitute for the actual reading of sutras 2-4 of 
Pa^iini the following one : — 

kriydsamuccaye lot, lo(o hisvau vd ca tadhvamau !1 2 j] 
samuccaye yathdvidhy anuprayogah purvasmin \\ 3 || 

For the reason of suggested dianges I beg to see p. 248 f. (89 f.) of my paper. 
The actual sutra 3 is of course senseless. For a source of errors in the traditional 
text of Papini cf. now NIA I, p. 562 f. (S. P. Chaturvedi). 



TERMS IN STATU NASCENDI IN THE BHAGAVADGITA 

By 

BETTY HEIMANN, London. 

The Bhagavadgita is still today in India a kind of people’s Bible. 
It is well suited for this purpose by its manner of expression completing 
every thought generally with the half-verse, emphasizing once and again a 
few fundamental ideas, using no elaborate scholarly Sanskrit, but popular 
terms so that its diction is concrete and never abstract— all these are means 
to bring the Bhagavadgita near to the common understanding. On the 
other hand, it can please no less the mind trained by Upani§adic specula- 
tions and by later systematics. 

Being a kind of transition from the Upani§ads to the following philo- 
sophical systems, the Bhagavadgita contains the terms and concepts around 
which the later philosophical and religious literature circle, but they are 
given in a stage of instructive development, where they are not presupposed 
to be generally known, but still need attributes, i.e. explanations, for being 
fully grasped. 

What is the means of later commentators of systematic texts, e.g. of 
the Nyaya-literature, that is to be found in the Bh. G. still in the text 
itself. Just as the early hymns of the Rgveda emphasize the meaning of 
the words applied in repeating, as possible, in the very sentaice the verbal 
root from which they are derived, just so explains the Bh. G. its terms 
by putting them together with their root ; in a similar manner commentators 
of later systematical texts prefer to explicate the terms in hand more often 
by adding the verbal forms to which the nouns belong than by providing 
their synonyms. The Bh. G. accordingly uses in the very same verse beside 
the substantive either its verb or — quasi as a form of transition between 
the full verb and noun — the respective participles. 

The concreteness of earlier dynamic language is not lost in the Bh. G. ; 
the past participle, for instance, still stresses the fact that the preceding 
action is finished, while in the later texts this dynamic feeling of Time 
is partly effaced. 

Just as dynamically as the character of Time is felt in the Bh. G. 
are the dynamics of Space ; the prepositions which are added to the simplex 
are carefully and significantly chosen ; sam-, vi-, differentiate the verbs 
and their participles in polar directions and prove the simplex, resp. the 
noun, as a kind oif media vox embracing in this manner the fullness of the 
ambiguity of the word itself. 

The very concreteness, and at the same time vagueness of the term, 
the noun, is erteinced not only by the above-given means, but also by 
another method which is already known from Biiahmapa- and Upanii^d- 
times. One plays on similarity of sound ; roots which are not philologico- 
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gramatically related, but articulated in their essential sounds at the same 
place, i.e. belong to the same phonetical group, are put together within 
one and the same verse to inspire associations not easily to be grasped by 
the Western Sanskritist, for which, however, the Indian who knows his Texts 
nx>re by heart and ear than by script, is fully alive. The so-called ety- 
mological plays on sound of early Indian texts are taken seriously into 
consideration by their original commentators, the Indians. They, with their 
unimpaired capacity of i^erception, have preserv^ed a keen ear for the rmas 
of the dark and the bright, hard and soft sounds and of their impression 
on the hearer. Just so as to ear (and eye) is the Indian fully conscious 
of the inner processes (circulations of breath, blood, gall, etc.). Similarly 
he is attentive, and reacts aca)rdingly, to the process of articulation, the 
impression so-to-speak on the place of articulation by the formation of a 
sound. Therefore a w'ord fonned by hard articulation, for instana.\ product's 
the feeling of relation of tliis word with a second one similarly articulattxi. 
This phonetic-psychological association is to be taken into account beside 
the grammatical relation. 

And yet another Indian peculiarity which plays its i>art in hindering 
a too quick deadening of a noun into a fixcxl term- a devilopimnt which, 
according to its general “ Weltanschauung,’* the West was f>nly too inclint*d 
to accelerate — : in the Bhagavadcntfi, but also in later s>*stematics, the 
Indian has a predilection for slesas, for interconnection and ambiguity of 
meaning of words^ A noun, a term, is once and again in India lakim back 
into manifoldness, is never a ‘ teimiaus ' in its literal Uuin miming as ‘end 
in itself.’ A special aim of Indian rhetoric is to insert so many ,sU\^as that 
in one and the same text sewerai different continuous a>ntenls am be traaxl. 
This is an expression of India’s view in general md not an accidental and 
artificial play on words and sounds. The West, sina* tht^ tinrH* of the Sophists 
has isolated Man from his natural surroundings, has made him and his 
special gift of reasoning the “measure of all things” (cf. about this in 
detail my ‘Indian and Western Philosophy, a study in Qmtrasts’). India, 
on the other hand, has never given up her a>ncept of “ Man as part and 
p>arcel of the Whole.” Think of the still dominant d<x:trincs> of reincanuition 
and karma-theory which are based on this presupposition. In Nature no- 
thing stands isolated ; thus the Indian who is more or less still under the 
sway of his impressive landscape is ever reluctant against unnatural isolation. 
Sle^as, interconnect iewn between all things, are so-to-speak conditioned by 
Nature ; nothing stands static and isolated in itself, but is a)ntinu<xisly in 
transition from growth to decay, i.e. varying even in its own conditions. 

This fundamental concept counteracts isolation even in Ic^ic and phi- 
lology and is not limited merely to artistic expression of poetry and rhetoric. 
There is a reluctance against isolated and fixed terms and conapts in all 
Indian literature. 

After these prdiminary remarks we may investigate the terms and 
accepts of the Bhagavadgita. As secondary result we may fxirhaps indirect- 
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ly contribute to the literary problem which R. Garbe and his followers put 
into the foreground of their studies of the Bh. G. Must we take our refuge 
to the hypothesis of different layers in the Bh. G. for explaining the diver- 
gent views implied ? Can we distinguish between pantheistic and monothe- 
istic view-points, or may they be combined merely as paramdrtha — and laukika 
— aspects of one and the same problem as the Vedanta-commentaries suggest ? 
Is not perhaps like in the Homeric works the author of the Bhagavadgjta 
(and the Mahabharatam ) , Vyasa (from vy-as) nothing more than the select- 
ing collector of esoteric and exoteric shades of interpretation of one and 
the same complex of ideas ? 

Garbe and most of the scholars devoting their studies to the Bh. G. 
emphasize with good reasons that the concept of God and the expositions of 
bhakti is the essential of the Bh. G. The second main idea is the concept 
of yoga which is indicated as such among other details by the designation 
of each single book (except the first) as a kind of ‘yoga’ the meaning of 
which we shall try to elucidate later. 

Beside these religious and psychological problems cosmogonic questions 
are treated in the Bh. G. in accordance with Upani§adic and Sahkhya-texts. 

As to the theistic problem, it is true that we find in Bh. G. a mixture 
of person^] and impersonal aspects of the divine side by side. 

In favour of a predominantly personal interpretation it is generally stress- 
ed that throughout the whole Bh. G. God Kr§na is personally introduced 
and is speaking in the first person. The Bh. G. is considered the first conti- 
nuous text oi h hakti devotion to the personal God Krsna. Bhakti, however, 
is, as I tried to point out in my “ Studien zur Eigenart indischen Denkens ” 
pp. iii ff and in my “ Indian and Western Philosophy ” pp. 35 and 73 f ; 
not originally a personal concept ; see more about it later on. Even the I -form 
of the teaching may not be necessarily taken as predominance of the personal 
theistic idea in the Bh. G, We may interpret it as a poetical form of exposi- 
tion ; I may recall the dialogue-form of demonstration of the Upani^ads 
(cf. the frame-tale of the Ka. Up. and parts of the Chimd. Up,, cf. 4, 5ff, 
where even the sacrificial fire, birds, etc. are introduced as personal speakers). 
Besides, even the epiphany of Kr§na in Bh. G., books 10 and 11, may be 
considered merely a poetical setting. I like to mention that Lucretius, the Latin 
poet and advocate of pure atheism introduces his work “ De Rerum Natura ” 
byi an epiphany of a God (Goddess). More seriously we have to take into 
account the single sayings of the Bh. G., e.g. 4, 7f. Here God Ki^^na is des- 
cribed as a kind of Messiah who whenever dharma, righteousness, is in decay, 
is reincorporated for protection of the good, for destruction of the evil. But 
here, too, we may object that the different auataras of Vi^iiu let appear the 
God, though on a higher, but not on an altogether different level from all 
other beings ; the God, too, is subject to a law of reincarnation. 

The representation of the personal God in His epiphany is — as the terms 
of the context emphasize once and again, and as the name of the 10th book 
expressly states — a divine vi-bhuti ; i.e. dispersion {vi) of the God into diver- 
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gent bhutas is here taught. He manifests himself as manifoldness, as all 
single beings : as r^i Kapila : 10, 26 ; as elephant Airavata, as Veda, 
as metre Gayatrl, as the perfect compound Dvandva, in short, as the sub- 
lime example of each category of persons and of things which are indiscri- 
minately introduced. To emphasize plurality, not only all kinds of pheno- 
mena are enumerated, but also in emphatic repetition attributes are inserted 
which designate plurality: aneka. . (11. 10); sahasra.... (11, 12 and 
11, 46) ; bahu. .bahu (11, 23) ; miekadha (11, 13) ; nmd-vidhani (11, 5) ; 
visva. .vistm. .(11, 16); sarvatas. .sarvatas^ (13, 14 ), etc. 

Accordingly, past participles are added which are combined with the 
prefix indicating dispersion : vi ; vy~dptam (11,20); vy-dita (11, 24). etc, etc. 
We may not overlook that just this maniformity of the God is characterized 
as His being the Uvara, a personal God, but not the one divine uniqueness, 
(cf. 11, 3 ; 11, 8 ; 11, 9, etc). It is true, that there are in this context also 
some predicates of the deity which can be interpreted as designating a single 
divine personality, but they are remarkably few in number in comparison 
with the above-mentioned attributes of multiplicity. The G<xi is praised, 
too, like in Western monotheism with terms like pitar, father of the wx)rld. 
but in the very verse he is called also mother, grandfather and with a neutral 
term the Veda and the pavitram, the magical means of purification. The 
personal designation suhrd, friend, is here and in earlier passages also applied ; 
but e.g. 5, 29 the appellation * friend ’ is coupled with the term ‘ bhoktar,^ 
a term which is familiar as attribute of the neutral brahman in Ka, Up. 
and in the Sahkhya for the linga-sartra, the product of Prakfti. 

More definite traces of a divine personality seem to be given w'here the 
Bh. G. connects the God with the function of bhakti. But here, t(X). we may 
not forget sayings like in Bh. G. 6, 31, where the devotee is taught to venerate 
the God as ekalvam (neutre). 

Other attributes of the personal God apjx^ar to be definitely transferred 
from the Sahkhya-isystem. But, then, the God is not identified with the 
purusa (dens atious) but with the Prakrti, His countenx>le fe.g. Bh. G. 7, 5). 
Other devatas besides K[^a are significantly mentioned as equally adequate 
aims of bhakti (e.g. 7, 20 ; 7, 21). 

The most frequent attributes of the God in the Bh. G. are the vi'ry 
same which are given in the Upani^ads for the impersonal brahman : I am 
the origin and final end of the world" (7, 6) ; " everything is woven into 
me’’ (7, 7) ; I am the rasa of all things” (7. 8) ; “I am being and no- 
being, fear and no-fear " (10, 4). He is called anor mnydmsam,'' the 
subtle of the subtle things (8, 9), a most characteristic term of the impersonal 
Upani^adic brahman. There remain but a few quotations which, being taken 
isolated, would confirm a predominant personal concept. 

Bh. G. 9, 30 does state that the evil-doer becomes gocxl by mere bhakti 
towards God. But not a pure ethical idea, more magical fXTSonal ixiwer 
of the God is here described. Bhakti, as we shall explain later on, is a 
magical participaticwi in the sense of ‘ do-ut-desJ It is noteworthy that 
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here, too, just as in the teaching of a personal god in the Nyaya-system, 
there are beside God other dominant principles which are independent from 
His influence. “God does not produce Karma nor the Karma-phalam '' (5, 
14). Even His own effects are not a free choice of the personal God : “ I 
create once and again driven by the urge {vasa) of prakfti (9, 8). The 
God produces here qmsi unvoluntarily or compulsorily as in most cosmogo- 
nical tales of the Upanisads (cf. about this my reviews of K. A. Scharbau, 
Die Idee der Schoepfung in der Vedischen Liter atur and of I. N. Rawson, 
Katha Upani§ad, JR AS. 1936-37) 

As to the concept of bhakti we have to apply all the means of explana- 
tion of a term enumerated in our introduction : variations of the word in 
hand are introduced by either adding its verbal root and (or) respective 
participles of the same root or its meaning is widened by inserting it in 
a tat pur use-compound and (or) by interconnecting it with a similar-sound- 
ing word in a slesa. Throughout the whole Bh. G. the term bhakti itself 
is le^ frequently used than the more dynamical form of its full verb. “ I 
love (bhajdmi) those who come to me ” : 4. 11 ; “they who love me mad- 
bhaktds come to me” : 7, 23 “he who loves (bhajati) me, moves within 
me” ; 6, 31 ; “they love me {bhajanti) and find their support in my 
divine pra^rti ” : 9, 13 ; etc., etc.. 

Bhakti is nearer defined by an additional synonymous verb or noun : 
e.g. 13, 11 : “unflinching bhakti towards me by yoga to no other objects. . 
or 9, 14: “worshipping {namasyantas) me through bhakti”.... Further- 
more bhakti, resp. the bhakta, is nearer defined by an accusative which shows 
his object of love” : whatever form {tanu) any bhakta wants to reach with 
sr ad dhd .. ” : 7, 21. Other passages explain bhakti by introducing instead 
of the term bhakti the similar concept of attaining a goal, e.g. 16, 20 where 
“not reaching me” {aprapya) is alternately used; the same occurs in 16, 
23 : “ siddhim avdpnoti ” is a variation in term, but not in concept, of 
bhakti . . 

The term bhakti is clearly traced back to the full meaning of its verbal 
root bhaj, to participate. In Bh. G. 18, 41 is significantly spoken of pra-vi- 
bhaktmi karmdni, i.e. the divergent tasks of the different castes ; bkaj is 
still a media vox and not narrowed down to a mere technical term of later 
medieval religion. Besides, there are some passages where bhakti is taken 
in the sense of love in general, but more in that of a kind of affectionate 
union, e.g. 12, 20. On the other hand, there is expressly said that neither the 
bhakta nor the a-bhakta is loved by God because of His impersonal in- 
difference, and the human bhakta, too, shall come to a stage beyond all feeling 
of love and no-love. Furthermore, there are other objects of bhakti beside 
Kr^ia. This, too, emerges the personality of Kr§na into a vague pantheism 
and the concept of bhakti is still more ambiguous than in later bhakti-texts. 
Just as in the Brahmana- and Upanisadic literature through sacrifice, the 
devotee of the Bh. G. attains his aim of divine participation through bhakti. 
KiT^na enjoys the oblations of flower and fruit which are offered to him 
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together with- or without-bhakti like the devatas of early sacrificial Texts 
their more or less concrete gifts. (9, 22). If we turn back in this connection 
to the above-given quotation of the sinner who becomes a sddhu, somebody 
who stands on the right place through bhakti (9, 30), we may interpret it 
that through bhaj and bhakti in the sense of bhdga anmiyabMk the sinnei 
becomes part of the divine being and loses thereby its original evil disposition 
turning to a higher main tendency {karma-bija) which develops in its adequate 
karma-phalam — cf. Yogasutras 2, 13 comm. 

Similarly we can try to grasp the idea of Yoga, by psycho-philological 
methods. Philology of Sanskrit with its far-reaching conclusions is a safer 
means for the understanding of Indian religious concepts than the way through 
questioning by Western psycho-analysis or comparing obscure Tantra-texts. 
The term yoga, too, is in the Bh. G., and even so in the classical Yoga sutras 
(e.g. Y. S. 2, 1), not an isolated fixed term. The verb from which the noun 
' yoga ’ is derived is preferably used instead of the substantive alone, and 
suffixes and prepositions are added for characterizing the ambiguous root in 
positive or negative direction ; also are applied to elucidate and circum- 

scribe the ambiguous verbal complex. And even if the term ‘ yoga ’ itself 
is introduced, additional attributes are thought necessary for nearer defini- 
tion. Accordingly, not yoga alone but buddhi-yoga and buddhi-yukta is said 
in the Bh. G., e.g. in 2, 30 and 2, 51, or sraddhayd yuktas in 7, 22. In a 
similar manner Yoga-sutra 2, 1, comm, speaks of yoga-yukia and sanidhita- 
citta. Terms do not easily become fixed and rigid in Hinduistic thought. 

The ambiguous root yuj, to unite, is grasped with its full creative 
meaning. Therefore prepositions like ni and vi arc added to the verbal root, 
resp. to its participles. “Why do you not bind yourself to karma” {ni- 
yojayasi) : Bh. G. 3, 1. “The one who strives after perfection shall separate 
himself (I'i-yufef a) from kdma and krodha'* (5, 26) ; vi-yuj is here used 
as synonym for vi-gaia. .krodha (5, 28) Yuj is, as we see, here still a 
neutral term : to bind (or unbind). The full verb is used to emphasize 
the meaning implied together with its noun. The yogm yufiftta the dtmm ” 
(6, 10) or yunjyan the yogin. (6, 15) ; yoga-yuktdtmd'' (6, 29) ; 

yogindm yuktatama"' (6, 47); yukta. .yogi. (6, 8). It is noteworthy 
that in the Bh. G. the term yukta is not limited, as in later terminology, to the 
designation of one who renunciates the world, but designates also the one 
who is bound to the world and to its material facts (e.g ' baldd\. .^iyojita * : 
3, 36 and ‘ kdmakwdha-vi-yukta' 5, 26). Even when connected with a prepo- 
sition which has an intensifying, and not a negating sense, the term yoga 
or the participles of yuj are used in a way opposed to later terminology, 
for instance 3, 36 : “by what pra-yukta (incited) does man act wrong.'' 

The meaning of the root is frequently stressed by the preposition sam, 
together, e.g. huddhi^samyogam'' (6, 43) or samatvam in yoga” (2, 48). 
About this we shall say more in our exposition of Samatvam later on. Simi- 
larly we may interpret the connection of yoga with the term sam-ddhi in 
2, 53. — A transition to the later fixed meaning of yoga we may find in the 
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significance of yukta in 6, 17, where it is taken in opposicion to ati, extreme, 
in world-nearness and -remoteness : in Bh. G. 6, 16 yukta means ' moderate ’ 
in food, motion, sleep, etc.. Besides, there are some passages, though few, 
where yukta is already used in the sense of psychological union, concentration. 
Bh. G. 2, 66 speaks of the buddhi and the bhdvands of the a-yukta which 
lead to no idnti, no appeasement. Yoga as concentration is taken sometimes 
as synonym for sannydsa or sannydsin, the throwing-together and settling- 
down after all splitting doubts have gone (4, 41). Other verses of the Bh. G. 
explain the condition of the sonny dsin as result of yoga, e.g. Bh. G. 6, 4 and 
5, 6. On the other hand, sannydsa is a preliminary stage of yoga, when 
the sannydsa of karma is meant. We see that the concept of yoga and its 
different stages are not definitely fixed in the Bh. G. ; terms are here still in 
statu nascendi. The designation of the different books of the Bh. G., too, 
demonstrate in their ambiguity of meaning that yoga has still a wide scope. 
Yoga in the sense of the definite system and as such distinguished from 
the Sahkhya-system is seen in Bh. G. 2, 39 by some scholars, who do not 
grasp the Bh. G. from our angle of its being a text of transition, but others, 
though not following our leading idea, have already refuted this interpreta- 
tion with good reasons. 

A final word about the connection of the term yoga with widening 
slesas : Bh. G. 4, 8, etc. speaks about yoga together with the yugas, the 
different periods of Time, and Bh. G. 11, 12, with yugapat, the adverb 
designating temporal interconnection. 

Now let us turn to the concept and term samatvam. It cannot be 
separated from the preposition sam which is once and again anaphorically put 
together with this noun. Samatvam is like all terms and concepts oscillat- 
ing with ambiguity in the Bh. G. It stands either in a context which tends 
to expound the all-embracing divine power or in the sense of the yoga- 
system referring to the psychological function of a bhakta and yogin. * Sam ' 
is either used to designate extensity or intensity. Thus occurs the term sama 
in all places which deal with the epiphany of the God and His interconnec- 
tion with all beings. “ I am Sama in all bhutas ” (9, 29) ; “ I am the smn- 
uddhartar '' (12, 7) ; “ samam pasyan samavasthitam '' (13, 29) ; “ as the wind 
draws within itself all smells, just so He grasps together all indriyas” (15, 

7 and 8); ''He settles down in the heart of all together"' (15, 15). In true 
Indian interconnection this nearness in space results in indifference in quality. 

" I am sama in all beings, nothing is dear, nothing is repulsive to me ” (9, 

29 ). This is also exactly the presupposition for the yogic concept of indiffer- 
ence. " Through the synopsis (sampasyan) of the world (san-graham) he 
may attain indifference " (3, 19 and 20). " He may become sama in siddhi 
and a-siddhi, i.e. he may attain samatvam in yoga” (2, 48) ; "he shall be 
sama in good and bad luck” (4, 22). From this basis of thought we have 
to interpret the Buddhist term sam-y-ak, curved together from distracting 
divergency, which is generally translated as an abstract logical term.— Just 
as for the God is for the yogin postulated a " sama-view within the cow. 
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the elephant, the dog and the brahmin'' (5, 18). We may put these sayings 
of the Bh. G. together with Brhadaraiiyaka-upani^ad 1, 3, 22, where the 
atma in man is regarded as sama with the ant, gnat, etc. Indifference towards 
mud, stone, gold is taught in Bh. G. 14, 24 and 14, 25 beside samatvam 
also its synonymous adjective tulya is used. Thus the yogin and the master- 
yogin, the God, being balanced in themselves, are called kuta^stha ( 15,16) , or the 
God is accordingly designated as ekantika (14, 27) or the yogin is ekdkin 
(6, 10) and ekdgra (6, 12), i.e. one who is not diverted, but concentrated. 

From this angle let us grasp the full dynamic meaning of the pre- 
position sam. The highest atman is sam-ahita in fortune and misfortune 
(6, 7) and comes through this silence, app)easement, i.e. no-more- 

striving after — or wanting for — ^this and that, cf. the literal meaning of muni 
and maunam. As long as man is still under the influence of rajas^ passion, he 
is a-sama fl4, 12). All other expressions of abstention from excels and 
extreme are accordingly also connected with the preposition sam. “ All 
gunas sam-atltya'' (14, 26). “To throw (as) together {scmi) all karmas 
and down (ni) that is to become a sannydsin'' (12, 6); “to force together 
isam-yam) all gates of the body {indriyas) is prescribed in 4, 39. A similar 
concrete concept of sama can be found in the prescriptions of the bodily yogic 
exercises : head, neck, etc. must be sama, i.e. in i>erfect balance ; the eyes, t(X'), 
must be sama, bound to stare at the top of the nose (6, 13 ) ; in the midst of 
the eye-brows we shall force the vital prana to enter samyak (8, 10); cf. 
the above remark about the Buddhist term samyak. 

Therefore all saiigas, all tendencies in the literal meaning of this term, 
must be avoided : “ in sama-cittatvam one shall be a-sahga, an-abhi§vahga, 
asakti “ (13, 10) — note the play on similar sounds as means of emphasiz- 
ing I In the same manner abki-sneha, sticking to a thing, is to be refrained 
from. Thus we must get rid of clinging to vi^ayas, vii^ya-sahga : 2, 62, or 
to the gunas : 3, 29 ; or to external touch : 5, 21 ; or to the fruit of karma : 
12, 11 ; or to the enjoyment of kdma : 16, 16 and 2, 44. In the two last 
quotations the preposition pra, towards, is added to enhance the meaning 
of tendency from which we shall free ourselves. In 4, 42 a sle^a is used to 
stress the meaning : “with the sword (asi) of asahga one may cut off the 
the root of world-attachment.'’ — Another example of a false etymologization, 
which is, however, justified as psychological means for attracting attention. 

Another means of pointing out the same idea is giver by contrasting 
it with all combinations formed with the opposite preposition vi (cf. above). 
Ki^na in His epiphany is ekatvena pfthaktvena^ unity, though manifested in 
extended plurality (9, 15). The vi-kdras, empirical changes, are but His 
manifestations. The actual world of phenomena is characterized by its 
continuous change. In the very word for ‘world’ its definition is implied. 
JAGAT (10, 42 ; 11, 7 ; 11, 45, etc.) is a reduplicated present participle of gd, a 
term for continuous going and changing ; just so another term for * world ' 
bears the same meaning : car-am, the world. India's ways of definiticMi 
are implicit, not explicit. 
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A few words about the verbal rciot bhu for the dynamic meaning of 
which the Bh. G. provides striking proofs (cf. about bhu my observations 
passim in my books since 1931 and the researches of Mrs. Rhys Davids). 
In the Bh. G. not the perfect yogin, but the yogin in statu nascendi is 
demonstrated and remarkably often the term bhUy becoming, is therefore 
used in this Text. “ Become one who is no more attached to the three 
gunas’' (2, 45) ; “become one who is balanced’' (2, 48) ; “become one 
who does not expect anything more" (3, 30) ; “perfection originates) from 
karma " (4,12) ; “ without having dominated beforehand the will one cannot 
become a yogin ’’ (6, 2) ; “ become one who bears me in his mind " (9, 34) ; 
“ after rajas and tamos having been conquered then sattvam originates " 
(14, 10). In all these places where psychological development is taught 
the term bhu is applied. In the description of cosmogonic and physical 
processes the term bhii is also significantly used : “ From food become 

the beings, from rain food, from sacrifice rain" (3, 14). The absolute 
form hhutva is also still dynamically pregnant : “ after having become soma 
I nourished all plants" (15, 13 and 15, 14). Besides, the full dynamic 
meaning of bhu is still alive in the Bh. G. as demonstrated by its frequent 
use of the causative form of bhUy e.g. 16, 17. Even the adverbial form 
bhuyas isl still dynamically felt ; it is anaphorically used with other deriva- 
tions from its very root, e.g, Bh. G. 2, 20. 

And yet a hint at another dynamic term which is fully alive in the 
Bh. G. and even so in later logical Nyaya-texts. Vrtti and its verbal form 
vartate is not lowered down to a mere auxiliary verb, no more than bhu-. 
Vjty Latin vertere, and its compounds are fully dynamical. Pra-vrtti is, as 
our word * pro-cess ’ should still be, a term designating ‘ functioning ’ in 
its different stages of development. “ The vi§ayas, the single objects, vi- 
nivartantey i.e., evolve themselves" (2, 59). “The liberation is no-more 
vrttiy that means no-more-retum " (5, 17) ; “ I know the past, the becom- 
ing and the living beings" (vartammani) : 7, 26 ; “ prakfti emanates every- 
thing, jagat m-pari-vartate '' (9, 10); “the gunas vartante'" (14, 23); “the 
asuras do not recognize pra-vrtti '' and ni-vrtW (16, 7) ; but the sattvikas 
do : 18, 30. 

The term maya I have tried to explain in detail in my “ Indian and West- 
ern Philosophy " pp. 49ff ; it too is in the Bh.G. in a significant state of deve- 
lopment (cf. 4, 6 ; 7, 14 ; 7, 15 ; 7, 25 ; 18, 61). In the epiphany it is 
adequately mentioned as the reality of manifoldness of divergent forms, 
which, though actually pre-existent, is repeated by Kr§jia in an act of display 
of His power. 

And now a final hint at yet another term which is also preserved in the 
Bh. G. in an instructive ambiguity of relationships : I mean the term yajna. 
Just as in the Upanii§ads (cf. Brh. 6, 4, 12 and Chiand. Up. 5, 5. Iff.); the 
Indian concept of sacrifice is by far more embracing than in Western re- 
ligions and thoughts. As I have several times pointed out elsewhere, the 
Indian concept of sacrifice is since Rgvedic times the offering of any substance, 
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more or less concrete and can be connected with the bio-ontological law 
of do-ut-des, of cause and effect. In the Bh. G., too, all kinds of sacrifice 
are accepted; either concrete gifts strengthen {hhdvayanti, resp. hhdvitds : 

3, 12, used like vmdhayanti in Rgvedic and Brahmana-Texts) the devatas. 
The sacrificer is fully justified to expect an adequate counter-gift from his 
object of devotion : action inevitably attracts reaction. There is a striking 
saying in Bh. G. 3, 12 : “ He who enjoys something given to him without 
having given something beforehand, is a thief.” Sacrifice is an exchange of 
gifts and goods and only then it is a correct deal. Sacrifice has its due reaction 
also in cosmic processes in accordance with the fundamental law of macro- 
and micro-cosmic interconnection. “From sacrifice originate rain” (3. 14). 
If the intention of the offering is to attain in return no material goods, but 
knowledge, this, too, inevitably is granted as response (4, 23). Indian posi- 
tivism and realism takes it for granted that nothing is to be lost and each 
intention reaches its aim (just so the above-mentioned realization of the 
end of bhakti). Bh. G. enumerates indiscriminately all kinds of sacrifice. 
The biological sacrifice is breathing (4, 29). Material offerings are intermixed 
with the oblations of a psychological nature : tapes and svddhyaya are kinds 
of sacrifice : 4, 28. Samddhi resp. yoga, is accordingly called a sacri- 

ficial fire in 4, 27. Jfidna is the highest form of sacrifice in 4. 33. Invocation, 
name, just as japa is a form of sacrifice : 10, 25, if it is offered with the 
due rights : 16, 17. The yogin shall not ask for a material fruit, but for a 
higher psychological one through his devoted action ; 2, 47; 17, 12 ; 18, 5. 
But a countergift in one form another is duly exj^ected for the ix)urcd-out 
energy of more or less concrete substance. 

And yet another concept of later systematics may bt^ added in its 
embryonal stage in the Bh. G. I speak of the beginning of psychological 
TYPOLOGY in the Bh. G. Different types of sacrificers are distinguished in 
Bh. G. 7, 16. The Sankhya theory of the three gunas is already in the 
Bh. G. developed into a typology of constitutional tyjxis according to either 
predominant sattvam, or rajas or tnmas. It is here even more specialized 
than in the commentary of the Sankhya-karikia. A theory of bio-psychological 
constitutions for all different conditions of life is taught in Bh. G. 17, 11-13 
where three kinds of sacrifices, or in Bh. 17, 17-19 where three kinds of asa?tic 
exercises are distinguished. Three kinds of mental attitudes in the presenta- 
tions of offerings are enumerated in 17, 20-22 ; three kinds of kaddhds in 
17, 2-4 and, in accordance with the general magical dogma, that man is what 
he eats, three kinds of predilections for certain food are demonstrated with 
regard to the predominance of one of the three giuiias : 17, 18-10. Further- 
more, there is distinguished between three kinds of psychological types of 
pr<iVTttis, tendencies in 14, 17 and, transferred into the theological sphere, 
three kinds of aims of salvation are taught in 14, 18. Sinners and saints are 
characterized by their respective pralqti, inner disposition, in 9, 12-13 or, 
according to their different aims of asceticism in 17, 5-6 or with regard to 
their eudemonological ends in 16, 3-6. Here, too, the Bh. G. has not stiffened, 
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fixed terms and concepts, but varies the theories, if necessary, from one 
moment to the other. In one place the Bh. G. distinguishes between three 
different types of puru§as : the transitory of the physical man, the 
eternal within man and a third and highest type who is indifferent 
towards worldly happenings : 15, 16-18. But when Kii§iia shall be 
shown as near to man in His epiphany, the tripartition is reduced 
to dipartition, himself is bhoktar in 13, 15 ff. The avyaktam, 

too, is occasionally viewed under a double aspect ; an extra-and an 
intra-mundane avyaktam is mentioned in 8, 20 ; an interesting contrast to the 
official Sahkhya-theory. 

Now a last glance at the concepts of atman in the Bh. G. Here, ^oo, 
the Bh. G. has remarkable wideness and provides us with a transitory stage 
from orthodox Upani^adic view towards a later logical use of this term. The 
atman is most frequently dealt with in the Upani§adic manner as the ‘essential ' 
in all beings. “ To conquer the atman, through the iatman, i.e., to dominate the 
atman of desire by the higher meditative knowing atman” is taught in 6, 
10. “ When the lower atman is suppressed, the para-atman develops ” : 6, 7. 

Thus the purified atman in man becomes the divine atman in general or the 
atman of Kr§na (mahatman : 7, 19). On the other hand, mahatmanas 
in 9, 13. are men, while in 11, 12 only Krsna is worthy of that name. In 
certain passages the atman of the unenlightened is no longer considered exist- 
ing at all (cf. 16, 9). Beside this significant incongruity of the concept while 
being in transition, there are other signs of further development of the latman- 
concept in the Bh. G. Atman as a kind of mere reflexive pronoun seems to be 
the meaning of passages like 16, 18, where “ atma-para-dehesu ” is said. Fur- 
ther-more, in 2, 44 — dtma — or dtmika is used as final member of a compound 
as in later logical texts of the Nydyavaisepkam. 

Ambiguous as in the Upanii§ads are in the Bh. G. all terms and 
concepts, not rigidly fixed as in Western systematics. A further study would 
prove that later Indian systematical texts, too, are still reluctant against 
one-sided definite fixations of terms.^ And even when the texts themselves 
have undertaken this last step of hardening terms, then the commentators 
think it necessary to loosen once more the fixed limit of the terms by reviving 
them in explaining them by their productive verbal root. India’s reluctance 
against any isolation reveals itself also in her logical attitude of aversion 
against unchangeable definitions. In India the fundamental elements of the 
verbal root are still dynamically potent and either one or the other of 
the complex meanings implied, is accentuated according to its context and 
the momentary needs. Even , proper names are not deadened to one, and 

only one, significance. They are still bearer of vivid functions and as such 

can always be replaced by a synonym of either the whole or one part of 

its compound. About this see in detail my ‘Tndische Namenskunde,” 

Festschrift W. Geiger, 1931. 


1. Such a study will shortly be published. 



MINISTERS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By 

B. BHATTACHARYA, Baroda, 

Rightly or wrcaigly, writers on Ancient Hindu Polity did not believe as 
much in democracy as we do in modem days. They did not believe in Ab- 
solute Monarchy either, but in a Limited Monarchy, by which the power of 
the Monarch was limited or circumscribed by a Council of Ministers. Through 
this body and with the counsel of ministers regal orders could be transmitted 
for execution. It was considered a good administration where the King and 
the Council were mutually afraid of each other. Examples of conflict between 
the King and his Council are not rare, and sometimes King’s orders were 
annulled by the Council of Ministers. One famous instance is that of the 
Kjatrapa King Rudradaman of Junagad who was obliged to repair the dam 
of the Sudarsana Lake from his privy purse at an enormous cost simply be- 
cause the Council of Ministers did not approve of the project. 

Kautilya in his Arthaastra mentions the scrupulous care with which 
worthy ministers could be secured for the State. The process involves re- 
peated examination of prospective candidates or persons already in service for 
a pretty long time by offering them various temptaticms to test their integrity, 
loyalty, character and ability. The test is described as fourfold and is done 
with the assistance of the Chief Minister and the High Priest. 

The method advocated by Kautilya is not only unique but also interesting, 
and though by now well known, is worth repeating here in brief. The test 
consists in offering temptations or allurements in four different ways, and 
they are called by Dr. Shama Shastri as; (1) religious allurement, (2) 
monetary allurement, (3) love allurement, and (4) allurement under fear. 

In the first case, a Brahmin priest should be publicly asked to teach the 
Vedas to an outcaste person. When the priest refuses to do so, he ^ould be 
dismissed. Then the dismissed priest through the medium of spies instigates 
eadi minister with a view to remove the unrighteous king, and have a new 
king installed. If the minister refuses, he should be considered pure. This 
is called religious allurement. 

Secondly, a Commander in the army should be dismissed from service on 
the ground of having received bribes (“condemnable things ’’—Shama 
Shastri). The disaffected Commander, through the agency of spies, should 
cleverly incite each minister to murder the king and thereby acquire immense 
wealth. If the minister refuses, he should be considered pure. This is called 
monetary allurement. 

Thirdly, a woman spy in the guise of an ascetic hig^ily esteemed in the 
harem of the king may allure each minister by saying that the queen is 
enamoured of him and that arrangements have been made for his entrance 
into her private chamber. She ^ould also indicate that this will certainly 
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lead to a large acquisition of wealth. If the minister refuses, he should be 
considered pure. This is called love allurement. 

A minister should induce other ministers to join him in a pleasure cruise. 
Apprehensive of danger, the king should put all of them under arrest, and 
deprive them of their rank and wealth. A spy should, thereafter, cleverly 
incite them to remove the king and place another in his stead. If the ministers 
refuse, they are considered pure. This is called the allurement under fear. 

Such tests likewise in a more or less accentuated degree could be applied 
to other grades of servants of the State. Those who did not respond to reli- 
gious allurement were considered fit for civil and criminal courts ; those who 
passed the second test were employed in revenue collection and as a Chamber- 
lain ; those passing the third test were kept in charge of pleasure grounds ; 
and finally, those who passed the fourth test were employed for personal work 
of the king. Ministers and others were required to pass through all the tests. 
But there were others who succumbed to either one or all allurements, and 
they were given appointments in mines, timber and elephant forests, and manu- 
factories. 

The qualifications of a minister required by Kautilya are exacting, and 
our present day ideas do not differ much from his views. A minister should 
belong to a high family, and be influential, well trained in arts, possessed of 
foresight, wise, of strong memory, bold, eloquent, skilful, intelligent, possessed 
of enthusiasm, dignity and endurance, pure in character, affable, firm in loyal 
devotion, endowed with excellent ccmduct, strength, health and bravery, free 
from procrastination and ficklemindedness, affectionate and free from such 
qualities as excite hatred and enmity. 

Kautilya asks the king to ascertain carefully these qualities through differ- 
ent sources instead of believing in them without proper scrutiny. Family and 
position are to be ascertained through reliable persons ; educational qualifica- 
tions from those who are equally qualified ; knowledge, foresight, memory, etc. 
should be tested from successful application in works ; eloquence, skilfulness, 
flashing intelligence through conversation ; endurance and bravery in troubles ; 
purity of life, etc. by frequent association ; conduct, strength, wealth, dignity, 
etc. through intimate friends ; affection and philanthropy by personal experi- 
ence. 

These are in fact, the qualifications of ministers as laid down in Kautilya, 
and in later times also, there was very little to add. The Rajanitiprakasa of 
Mitra Misra cites an elaborate quotation from the Mahiabhiarata describing 
the qualifications of a minister, and as far as I know, covers all the qualifica- 
tions known to the authors of Ancient Hindu Polity. The verses in question 
are quoted below : — 
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3Tg?H: I 

arnrfjn n 

^qi^JT^ni^'tJfVTRinq; ?ife?f3?TiR, i 
?wsr3HiH=^5!R^i^,^ II 

Mqi ?TPRr^ ^ISTT f^RT nfNw: I 

?its^ Tr3?gt ^ti ?mr ii 

^^flf^’ (Chowkhamba edition p. 3 ID.) 

** Oh king ! Have care thy ministers be men 
Well versed in the lore of politics 
And the application of the gunas six ; 

Of noble birth, devoted, quit of faults ; 

Good politicians, clever lawyers all ; 

Learned in history, to whom the signs 
Read like an open book ; knowing full well 
What should be done and when, heroic, strong. 

Well born, keen witted, that succeed in all 
They undertake ; well versed in the art 
Of warfare and the strengthening of forts. 

To make them impregnable ; deeply learned 
In Dharma Sutras ; broad of mind and swift 
To mercy ; wise, endowed with foresight and, 

The wit to circumvent all future ills 

And strength to face the present and subdue it ; 

Divining well the motives of their foes 
Their friends and indifferent kings alike ; 

That act not without purpose well defined. 

Can guard their secrets, and like rocks are firm, 

Strictly religious, generous and immune 
From all temptations ; in a word, are strong 
And fit, like patient cows, to bear 
The burden of the State upon their backs.’' 

In olden days when there were no colleges and universities conferring 
degrees, capable men had to be selected with scrupulous care, and respcmsible 
work could then be entrusted to them. Even in modem days, degrees do 
not have much value in the selection of very high officers like Ministers and 
even heads of departments. Once a person is selected after the tests pres- 
cribed in accordance with the precepts of the Niti festra, they were re^^ected 
even by the king who rarely disregarded their advice. With reference to the 
Purohita or the Chief Minister, Kaufilya says that the king should follow 
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him “ as a student his teacher, a son his father, and a servant his master/' 
The same principle applies to others of high rank. 

I mention this fact in order to contrast this position with that obtained 
in later times, when a complete reversal of relations took place. This will be 
evident from a passage which is cited from a later work, namely, the Mana- 
sollasa of the Western Galukya King Somesvara, who wrote the work in a.d. 
1131. There it is said that there are three kinds of kings. The king who is 
absolute is the best, the king whose kingdom is under the dual control of the 
king and the minister is of the second variety, and the king who is controlled 
by his ministei's is the worst. 

The nature of administration can be understood from the manner in 
which the Minister talks to persons coming to him on business ; The Minis- 
ter says that the Raj is entirely in his control and the Raja follows him ; 
and that there is none who can oppose him in his actions. ^ This at once settles 
the fact that such a king belongs to the third class. 

In a second class State the Minister talks in this strain : “ Whatever re- 
commendations I have sent up to the King he is bound to approve. Here 
dual authority is indicated, and, therefore, it is a second class State. 

The Minister talks in an entirely different strain in a first class State. 
“ I am without power, and I cannot do anything without the express order 
of my Master. ”2 The King whose Minister talks in this manner decidedly 
belongs to the first class. 

Many more interesting references on this fascinating subject can be collect- 
ed but I hope this short article will at least indicate the vicissitudes through 
which our ancient ministers passed, and maintained their dignified existence. 
An attempt has also been made to indicate how through the ages the minister 
who was originally one of the limbs of the State and a genuine helper and 
well wisher, in the earliest times, passed on to the position of a dignified 
officer even before the Muhammadans invaded this country. 
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THE PLACE OF THE KRTYAKALPATARU IN 
DHARMASASTRA LITERATURE 


By 

BHABATOSH BHATTACHARYA. Bhatpara. 

Sulapapi and Raghunandana are the two nibandhakaras whose works are 
the guiding authorities in the social and religious life of a modem Bengali 
Hindu. These two authors have quoted many times in their treatises a work 
called Kalpataru. Srikrishna Tarkalahkara, the eighteenth century commen- 
tator of Sulp^i’s Srdddhaviveka,^ while interpreting the word “ Kalpatoruli,” 
occurring in the second page of the book, was at a loss to find out whether it 
meant a work or an author, in which latter case he suggested the supply of the 
word aha (has said) to make the meaning clear.- Capdesvara, Vacaspati Mi^ra 
and Vardhamana are the three prominent writers of dharmaSastra who flour- 
ished in Mithila in the 14th and 15th centuries of the Christian era. The 
Krtyaralndkara^ of Candesvara in its 24th^ and 25th^ introductory verses 
explicitly says that this Krtyaratnakara (lit. ‘ocean of duties’.) free from 
defects, holding the Kalpavrk^a (lit. wish-fulfilling tree), Kdmadhenu (lit. 
wish-fulfilling cow) and parijata (lit. celestial tree) in appropriate places, 
teeming with quotations from Vi^u, Vyasa and others, and filled with nectar, 
has been prepared by Candesvara, who is conversant with the Smitis and niga- 
mas : and that the experienced master of Polity ( meaning the author CapdeS- 
vara) has considered all the subjects in which nothing has been said by the 
Kdmadhenu, nothing good has been conferred by the Kalpataru, and no scent 
of which has been held by the Parijata. The body of the work Krtyaralndkara 
contains twenty-one quotations from the Kalpataru and three from Lak^mi- 
dhara, who, as we shall see later on, is the author of the Kalpataru. The 


1. MM. CANpicARAiyA Smrtibhiisana’s ed. in Bengali characters. 
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3. Edited by MM. KAMALAKR§iyA Smrtitirtha, B. I., 1925. 
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quotations from the Kdmudhenu and the Pdrijdta are two and ten in number 
respectively. In the GrhasthaTatndkara,^ another work of Caaidesvara, Kalpa- 
tarn has been quoted six times, Kalpatarukdra (i.e. the author of the Kalpa- 
tarn) twice and Lak^madhara eleven times. In the Vivddaraindkkiray^ a third 
work of Candesvara, Kalpataru has been quoted eleven times, Kalpatarukdra 
once and Lak§midhara six times. VBcaspati Misra’s TirthacintarnoT^i,^ a 
fifteenth century nibandha of Mithila, in its second introductory verse, ^ says 
that having carefully perused the Krtyakatpadruma, Pdrijdta, Ratndkara and 
other words and after having bowed down to Madhusudana (i.e. the god 
Vi§nu), Vacaspati has prepared his work on Pilgrimages. Viacaspati further 
says in his introductory verse^ to Gaydvidhi on p. 268 of the Tirthacintdmani 
that after having seen the Vdyavya (i.e. Vdyupurdna) , Gdrutmata (i.e. 
Garudapurdna) and Kalpavfk^a (i.e. Kalpataru)^ having discussed in the light 
of the Shastric reasoning and having bowed down to the Adigadadhara (a form 
of Vi^nu), Vacaspati is laying down the procedure of the holy place of the 
Fathers (i.e, Gayta). In this Tlrtkacintdmaniy Kalpataru has been quoted 
four times and Kalpatarukdra twice. The Dandaviveka^ is the only published 
work of Vardhamana, another fifteenth century nibandhakara of Mithila. Its 
third concluding verse^ says that the author consulted the KalpatarUy Kdma- 
dkenu^ HMdyudhay Dharmakosa, Smrtisdra, Krtyasdgaray Ratndkaray Pdrijdta, 
the two Samhitds of Manu and Ydjnavalkya with commentaries, Vyavahdra- 
tilaka, Pradlpikd and Pradipa. The quotations from the Kalpataru in the 
Dandaviveka are forty-one in number and' those from Lafc^midhara in that 
very work are two. The four published works of Govindananda, a sixteenth 
century nibandhakara of Bengal, are the Var^akriydkammdl^ Ddnakriyd- 
kaumudi,^ Srdddhakriydkaumudi^^ and SuddhikaumudlP^ The first of these 
works quotes Kalpataru thrice, the second work quotes it once, the third work 
quotes it eleven times, and the fourth work only once. The Srdddkakriyd- 

1. Edited by MM. Kamalakr^na Smrtitlrtha, B. I., 1928. 

2. Edited by the same ,B. I., 1931. 

3. Edited by the same, B. I,, 1912. 

5. i 

6, Edited by MM. Kamalakr^na Smrtitlrtha, G.O.S., 1931. 

ift^RTr^r i 

8. Edited by MM. Kamalak?§NA Smrtitlrtha, B. I., 1902. 

9. Edited by the same, B. I., 1903. 

10. Edited by the same, B. I., 1904. 

11. Edited by the same, B. I., 1905. 
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kaunmdi also quotes the Kalpatanikdra five times. The quotations from the 
Kalpataru in the twenty-eight works of Raghunandana are too numerous to be 
counted here. 

A MS. of Krtyakalpataru of Lak§midhara, consisting of twelve Kansas 
(or sections), has been noticed in the Udaipur Durbar Library (Peterson’s 
First Report, 1883) and is the most complete MS. at present known. It 
has 1108 folios. Mr. Kane, the author of the History oj Dharmasdstra^ 
consulted some kdridas of this MS. in Udaipur and identified^ it to be 
nothing but the Kalpataru, or the Kalpavrksa or the Krtyakaipadruma, quoted 
by later nibandhakaras. The work originally consisted of fourteen kdn4as as 
can be gathered from the quotations in later authors, of which twelve are 
now forthcoming. The author, Lak^midhara, was the minister for peace and 
war of king Govindacandra of Kanouj, who reigned from 1114 to 1156, and 
so the former must have flourished during that period, i.e. the first half of 
the twelfth century. But copies of his work became scarce, in Bengal even 
in the 18th century as is evident from the ludicrous remark of Srikr?na, 
quoted above, because of the wholesale incorporation of its a)ntents in later 
works. The Oriental Institute of Baroda has secured the Udaipur MS. in 
1934 and entrusted Principal Rangaswami Iyengar of Benares with the editing 
of this old, rare and important Smrti work. The copious quotations of Cand- 
esvara, Vacaspati, Vardhamana, Sulaf^ni, Govindananda and Raghunandana. 
who flourished in Bengal or Mithila between the 14th and 16th centuries of 
the Christian era, an^ly prove the great influence the Krtyakalpataru exercised 
over the Bengal and Mithila Schools of Hindu Religious Law’. But the 
quality of its importance cannot be properly estimated and the quantity of 
indebtedness of the later authors cannot be properly verified until this monu- 
mental Smrti work is finally released from the press. 


1. Vol. L, Poona, 1930. 

2. P. 315, History of Dharmasdstra. 
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The traditional extent of the Bhagavadgita asc reported by ^arikaraoarya 
is just seven hundred slokas or stanzas, ^ and the orthodox Indian Commen- 
tators have attempted to make these seven hundred stanzas (neither more 
nor less) yield a self-consistent system of Ethics and Metaphysics. The late 
Professor R. Garbe and his pupil, the late Professor Rudolf Otto, essayed 
to prove the inherent impossibility of such an attempt by drawing attention to 
the composite nature of the present Bhagavadgita, Garbe postulated two 
disparate strata in the Poem : Otto was not content with anything less than 
eight or ten of them ; but neither has, in my opinion, succeeded in proving 
that the Gita in its present form is incapable of being understood as a whole 
which may allow for the original divergent thought-phrases (when established 
as such), and yet transcend them all in a higher philosophical synthesis.^ 

2. Another German savant. Professor F. Otto Schrader of Kiel, has 
attempted to attack the authenticity of the traditional extent of the Bhagavad- 
gttd from a somewhat different point of view. Schrader tries to to show ^ that 
the text of the Poem to which the Gitdbhd^ya of Sahkaracarya gave currency 

1. Introduction to the Gltdhhd^ya— 

2. I have examined Garbe’s arguments in detail in my Busu Mallik Lectures, 
1929, Part I, pp. 91-100 ; and those of R. Orro in an essay entitled Miscarriage of 

Attempted Stratification of the Bhagavadgita, 1937. 

3. The Kashmir Recension of the Bhagavadgita, Stuttgard, 1930, pp. 1-52. 
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(and consequently the Gitdbhd^ya itself) was completely unknown in Kash- 
mir upto about 1,000 a.d., some two hundred years after the time of the 
great Bha^yakara ; and to the cogent objection that this would imply the im- 
probable assumption that it required two centuries and more for the fame 
of the great Acarya to reach Kashmir, the home of Sarasvati, Schrader sug- 
gests a reply by questioning the authenticity of the Gitdbha^ya as a genuine 
work of Sankara. We propose to examine here in details the grounds that 
have led Schrader to postulate a Kashmir Recension of the Bhagavad^td, 

3. Schrader’s thesis is based upon just three authorities : (i ) a ten- 
don Ms. of the Bhagavadgitd in ^radd characters reaching upto viii. 18 only; 

(ii) Abhinavagupta’s commentary known as the Gitdrthasamgraha printed by 
the Nimaya Sagar Press (First Edition, 1912, Second Edition, 1936) ; and 

(iii) the Ms. of a Commentary, called Sarvatobhadra, by Rajanaka Ramakavi 
— Schrader names him Ramakantha — a probable Kashmirian predecessor of 
Abhinavagupta. [I have access to Mss. of this commentary from the Mss 
Library at the Bhandarkar Institute.] By carefully comparing the text of 
the Gitd given or presupposed by these authorities with the current or the Vul- 
gate text, it has been found out by Schrader that in 282 places the “ Kash- 
mir Recension ” gives readings different from those traditionally accepted. 
Moreover it contains 14 additional stanzas and four half -stanzas unknown to 
the Vulgate, besides omitting three current stanzas (viz. ii. 66, ii. 67 and v. 19; 
and repeating one half-stanza (iii. 35 cd) after xviii. 47 ab. To persons 
brought up in the belief that the text of the Bhagavadgitd has remained, like 
the Vedas y almost immune from varietas lectionis this would come as a great 
shock, particularly if it is claimed, as Schrader in fact claims, that the earlier 
and hence the authentic Gitd is that preserved by the Kashmir Recension, 
and not the one on which Sankara wrote his Bhdsya. It is of course not 
claimed that this “ Kashmirian ” Bhagavadgitd, from the purely philosophical 
view-point, differs vitally from the accepted text ; but once Schrader’s thesis 
is accepted as proved, it raises the possibility of other recensions of the Poem 
being current at different times in different parts of India. There is, for in- 
stance, the Gitd as known to Alberuni,^ another as current in Java,- and a 
third (published by the “Suddha Dharma Mandalam” of Madras) agreeing’ 
with the extent (745 stanzas) given in the '' Gitd-prasasti ” verses read by the 
Vulgate Edition of the Bhi^maparvan at the beginning of Adhyaya 43, which 
immediately fallows the Gitd (25-42). To these we can ado, if we choose, the 
various forms of the Bhagavadgitd presupposed by the scores of “ imitation ’’ 

1. Concerning Alberuni's Gitd compare Prof. V. P. Limaye’s Marathi booklet, 
Tilak Maharashtra Vidyaplfha Publications, No. 5, Poona, 1929. 

2. Cf. Het Oudjavaamcha Bhl^maparwa, uitgageven door Dr. J. Gonda, Ban- 
doeg, 1936. 

3. Concerning this S.D.M. version, first published in 1917, now reissued, 1937, 
compare Schrader : New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 62-68 ; also, S.N. 
Tadpatrikar, Annals, B.O,RJ., Vol. xviii, 1937, pp, 357-360. My own paper on 
the problem of the traditional extent of the Bhagavadgitd appears in the B.O.R .L 
Annals, Vol xix, pt. iv, pp. 335-348. 
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Gitds and the Synopses {Sumgrahas) of the Gita, published and unpublished, 
which offer systems of Ethics and Metaphysics more or less divergent from the 
one generally current. All this, once admitted, would go to discountenance the 
view that the Bhagavadgitd had a definite philosophical import and so had 
once constituted an important landmark in the evolution of Indian Philosophy. 
Schrader’s thesis is, it follows, of more far-reaching consequence than would 
appear at first sight, and it has therefore become necessary to submit his 
theory to a detailed and searching investigation. 

4. Being honoured by an invitation to edit the Bhi^maparvan for the 
Critical Edition of the Mahdbhmaia undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona, I found that it naturally devolved upon me to 
consider the whole problem of the text of the Bhagavadgitd with the help of 
newer material. Collations of over 50 Mss. were available for my use, out 
of which one was a Ms. in ^add characters belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, while at least three others, though written in Devanagari 
characters, showed clear traces of being derived from Kashmirian originals. 
Other Mss. utilised for the edition represented, besides the Vulgate, the Ben- 
gali, the Telugu, the Grantha, and the Malayalam versions. Except for the 
rare Nepalese version (which I am trying to secure), the Ms. material avail- 
able may confidently be said to be of a truly representative character. Even 
for the Kashmir version I had at my disposal ampler Ms. material than was 
available to Schrader. It is therefore necessary that Schrader’s data be 
tested by mine and the results collated together. 

5. Now in the first place it is to be noted that in the 282 places where 
Schrader reports Kashmirian varietas lectionis it is not always the case that 
his three Kashmirian authorities agree ; and in such cases the discrepancies 
are explained as due to the influence of the Vulgate reading. One expects 
that our Kashmirian Mss. would confirm Schrader’s findings, and in a few 
cases they no doubt do so. But is it not rather surprising that in as many 
as 122 places (Vide Appendix 1) the Kashmirian and allied-Kashmirian Mss. 
used for the Critical Edition should not support the variant readings listed 
by Schrader ? None of the other Mss. also, even in a single one of these 
122 cases, registers Schrader’s readings, while in 12 other cases, shown in 
Supplements to Appendix 1, the “Kashmirian” readings find only sporadic 
support from solitary Mss. As far at any rate as these (122 + 12 = ) 134 
variants are concerned, we would be justified in putting them down as the 
idiosyncrasies of the scribe ; and knowing as we do the ways in which scribes 
make mistakes, conscious as well as unconscious, it follows that normally we 
would not be justified in attaching any exaggerated importance to these cases 
of solitary variations, individually or cumulatively, and raise them to the 
dignity of an independent “ Recension We may add that our ^rada Ms., 
for instance, records over 130 cases of such individual variations unknown to 
Schrader’s sources or in fact practically to any other Mss. These will be found 
in Appendix 2. Intrinsically they are of the same nature as the variations in 
Appendix 1. They contain (vide Appendix 6) three extra stanzas, be it 
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noted in passing, and one additional half -stanza. Nor need it be supposed 
that such idiosyncrasies are peculiar to Kashmirian Mss. In Appendix 3 
we give a select list of some seventy-five similar solitary variations recorded 
by some of our other Mss. It is easy to see that most of these variations 
are due to quite normal causes such as the accidental writing of the same 
letter or letters twice, the accidental omission of intervening group of letters 
(or words) owing to the wandering of the scribe’s eye from a similar looking 
earlier group of letters (words) to another similar looking later group, the 
conscious attempt to smooth over an original metrical or grammatical irregular- 
ity, the substitution — metre permitting — of a marginal or an interlinear ex- 
planatory word for the original word in the text, and in the case of a popular 
text like the Bhagavad^ta (which many scribes might have known by heart), 
the copying from memory rather than from the original before the eye, the 
last case being facilitated by the occurrence of the remembered stanza or part 
of it only a little while ago. In addition there are the longer and more deli- 
berate interpolations due to motives which differ in different cases. Except 
in very exceptional circumstances, i.e., where a given version is very inade- 
quately represented by Mss. or where the current reading of a sjxicific passage 
is hopelessly corrupt or impossible, it w^ould be quite safe to ignore such 
solitary variations altc^ether. 

6. A Provincial Recension^ of the Bhagavadgitd such as Schrader claims 
for Kashmir should imply that all or nearly all Mss. hailing from that Pro- 
vince through direct or indirect line of scribal transmission exhibit a sufficient 
number of varietas lectimis which (a) are generally common to the group 
and (b) are not to be found, except sporadically, in other groups of Mss. 
belonging to other Provinces. We have now seven “ Kashmirian ” sources 
to deal with^ : 1. the London Sarada Ms. used by Schrader (Lb) ; 2. the 
Commentary of Abhinavagupta (Ca); 3. the Commentary of Ramakavi (Cr); 
and 4-7. our Mss. which provisionally^ are designated S, K^, H, and A^. 

1. A “ Version " should mainly embody modifications happening during the 
course of scribal transmission from a common codex ; and as, ordinarily, the tran- 
scripts are in the same script as the original—except in bi-scriptal border- regions^- - 
a “ Version ” tends to be Provincial. A “ Recension ” should connote more deli- 
berate and far-reaching alterations in the text, often changing its tone and emphasis. 
Such a Recension ” transcends the limits of a Script or a Province. This difference 
between these two terms is often ignored. 

2. The edition of R, Jivaram Kalidas, Gondal, 1937, is claimed to have been 
based on a very old Kashmirian Ms. of the Bhagavadgitd, and it adheres to the 
“ Kashmirian Recension.” I have not yet examined this Ms. I myself have recently 
chanced upon a new and valuable commentary on the Bhagavadgitd, which also 
follows the same ” Recension These two sources I have purposely ignored here. 

3. The symbols under which Mss. are designated in this paper are the symbols 
used by the collators. The symbol G daiotes Mss. in Grantha charaaers, M, in 
Malayalam characters, B in Bengali characters. In other cases the symbols denote 
the provenance of the Mss : thus A denotes Adyar Library, T, Tanjore Library, 
&c. After the Mss. are properly classified they would naturally appear under other 
symbols in the Critical Editicm, 
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Schrader designates the consensus of his three sources by the symbol 
** K,” but that is rather misleading because his Ms. Lb breaks off after viii. 
18, and because Abhinavagupta passes over many words of the text in silence, 
so that not infrequently “ K denotes only one authority. In Appendix 1 
we consider cases where “ K '' is not practically supp)orted by any of our 
Mss., and we have to conclude that all these cases, like the cases re{X)rted 
in Appendix 2, have no real right to constitute the “ Kashmirian Recension 
This leaves (282 — 134=) 148 pathabhedas to deal with. From these are to 
be further deducted a total of 41 cases, exhibited in Appendix 4, where the so- 
called Kashmirian Recension is not peculiar to Kashmirian text-tradition, but 
is more widely distributed, so much so that in a few cases I have adopted 
it for the Critical Edition without even the wavy line underneath, and in 
others with the wavy line ; while in quite a number of other cases, although 
neither of the above two procedures was adopted, the rejected Kashmirian read- 
ing received support from such diverse sources as to place it beyond “Provin- 
cialism “ and in a few cases even demand a wavy line below the adopted Vul- 
gate reading. This leaves a remainder of a little over one hundred cases that 
are capable of registering their weightage on the side of Schrader’s thesis, 
assuming that it can be proved that these “ K “ readings are intrinsically 
superior. These a hundred and odd cases are given in Appendix 5, arranged 
in the ascending order of Mss. support. The attention of the reader is parti- 
cularly invited to the “ Remarks ” column in that Appendix, where the in- 
trinsic value of a few readings is discussed. 

7. To those that take the trouble to wade through the mass of evidence 
set forth in the several Appendices to this paper, it will become clear that 
the grounds for constituting a distinct Kashmirian recension of the Bhagavad- 
gild are not of a very compelling nature, or rather, are not more compelling 
than those for constituting a Bengali or a Malayalam recension of the Poem. 
Even in the matter of the additional stanzas and half -stanzas (as also of the 
omissions), the Kashmirian Recension is not by any means peculiar. This ad- 
ditional (and omitted) material is exhibited in Appendix 6, with indication of 
the support that it has outside Schrader’s sources ; and at the end of the same 
Appendix are shown certain additional stanzas and half-stanzas (as well as 
omissions) unknown to Schrader’s sources that are offered by some of our 
other Mss. including Ms. S. I did not take the trouble to make this list 
of additions and omissions exhausitive. The fact is that the phenomenon is 
nothing unusual, although it may well be that for some parts of the Epic there 
is more added and omitted matter in groups of Mss. constituting one Pro- 
vincial version than in those constituting another such version. All that that 
can mean is that the Kashmirian archetype from which our existing 
Kashmirian codexes have been derived had certain individual variations, in- 
cluding occasional omissions and additions. This however should be no Jess true 
of the achetype of the other Provincial versions. In this sense we are not in- 
terested in denying the existence of a Kashmirian version any more than 
that of a Bengali or a Malayalam version. What we demur to is the great 
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antiquity and the exaggerated importance that Schrader claims for it by rais- 
ing it to the status of an authentic recension of the Bhagavadgitd unknown to, 
because earlier than, the text underlying the Bhd^ya of Safikaracarya. We 
are shortly going to examine Schrader’s proofs for his contention. In the 
meanwhile we can bring the preceding part of our paper to a head by con- 
cluding that — apart from the question of its intrinsic merit — ^the material to 
be included under this Kashmir “ Recension ” is not as ample as Schrader 
seems to have believed. Over 62 per cent, of it has to be eliminated. 

8. Now as regards the intrinsic merits of the differentiae of the Kash- 
mirian Recension apart from their extent, let us first consider the omissions 
and additions. The added material (Vide Appendix 6) — as Schrader himself 
will no doubt concede — is generally weak and repetitious. Of positive reasons 
in their favour, so far as I have been able to see, Schrader gives only four. 
The first is expressed by the question (p. 10), “What possible motive could 
there have been for interpolating this solitary Tji^tubh verse (ii. lOa) as the 
beginning of the Lord’s speech,” and of the other verses elsewhere? — ^which 
could easily be met by the counter-question, “ What possible motive could 
there have been for their omission from the Vulgate ? ” Secondly, as regards 
the specific Tr^^tbh verse (ii. 10 «), Schrader seems to suggest for its re- 
tention the reasons that to Arjuna’s questions in Tr^tubh (ii. 5-8) the Lord 
preferred to reply in the same metre by the added verse. This could have 
been said with some justification of the Tii^tubh verses xi. 32-34 following 
upon xi. 15-31, or of xi. 47-49 following upon xi. 36-46 ; but in the case be- 
fore us Arjuna’s speech begins with Anu^tubh (ii. 4) and later breaks into 
Tt^tubh, and the Lord can be supposed, under an involuntary imitative im- 
pulse, to have done likewise, thus dispensing with the added Trstubh verse 
right at the opening of the Lord’s reply. Schrader in fact admits that he 
is not in a position to explain the intrusion into the even tenor of the Anu§tubh 
verses of the Gild of the occasional Tii§tubh verse as at viii. 9, ix. 20, xv. 2, 
or XV. 15, which would demand far more cogent reasons than what he seems to 
be in a position to give. Thirdly, as regards the added half-stanzas, Schrader 
contents himself by quoting with approval the remark of the commentator 
Rama (p. 49) — 

which is much too general to include or to exclude a given specific case from 
its purview. Lastly, as regards five extra stanzas at iii. 3/, which seem un- 
necessarily to lengthen out the Bhagavadglta tirade against Kama and Krodha, 
strangely enough Schrader reads therein a deliberate attempt on the part of 
the author of the Poem to throw out a suggestion of the famous Mara-Buddha 
episode, particularly with the help of the tell-tale epithet chidraprekfi. This 
is cmly on a par with the identification of Duryodhana with the Buddha because 
of the red colour of the chariot-horses, or of A§vatthaman with Buddhism be- 
cause both were chased out of BlBratavar$a, which we used to read in some 
of our early European books. I had imagined that we had outlived the era 
of that kind of scholarship I 
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9. Turning next to the omissions, we can safely ignore v. 19, because the 
same stanza is restored after vi. 9. Schrader attempts a feeble justification 
for “K” omitting ii. 66-67. It is, as far as the commentators (Ca, Cr) are 
concerned, an argument ex silentio, and its weakness is not overcome by point- 
ing out that the commentators, as careful writers, would not have failed to 
explain the words bhdvand and bhdvayanti. As a matter of fact they have 
committed graver sins of omission than that, as the sequel will show. But, 
apart from that, let us place the omitted lines in their proper context to see 
if the passage can stand without the omitted lines— 

3n?Ji^'^r4^’TfciTr ii u 

51IS ffe: II II 

[ JuffcT f ^ vrrfjfi I 

srirr ii ii ] 

ii ii 

It is clear that stanza 66 is a negative statement of the proposition in the 
two preceding stanzas, and conceivably we may do without it But if stanza 
67 is also omitted, how are we to explain the word “ Tasmdt ” at the beginning 
of stanza 68 ? The argument is ; 

Enjoying sense-objects with controlled senses leads to mental serenity, 
which gets rid of pleasure-pain and stabilizes the intellect, ii. 64-66. 

I Without sense-control there can be no stable intellect, without such in- 
tellect, no concentration, without concentration, no peace and with- 
out peace no bliss, ii. 66. 

Should the mind be enslaved while the senses are busy with sense-objects, 
that (enslaved mind) sweeps away his intellect like the wind a boat 
in the water, ii. 67] 

Therefore, he whose senses are fully restrained from sense-objects, his 
intellect may be said to be stable, ii. 68^ 

It seems to me that in the absence of stanzas 66-67, the introductory There- 
fore^’ does not get full significance. It amounts to a fact being adduced as 
its own reason. This is however an argument where only a reader reading 
the passage for the first time (which neither Schrader nor myself happen 
to be) can be trusted to form an independent opinion. 

10. There is however some objective evidence that can be brought to 
bear on the issue. A Bengali Ms. {B^) omits stanzas 59 to 68, 
sive. Here evidently the scribe’s eye has wandered from the 
kitu ” at the end of stanza 58 to the same word at the end o s anza 
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The ten omitted stanzas were probably written on one side of the folio — 
the numbered side — while the ten preceding stanzas, 49 to 58, were written 
on the unnumbered side, which in sequence comes before the numbered side. 
As the ending line of both the sides of the folio was the identical line : 

having copied the unnumbered side from the exemplar, the scribe, through 
an oversight caused by a fortuitous turning over of the folio, failed to copy 
the numbered side and went on to copy the next folio. Now it so happens 
that the ten stanzas omitted by the Bengali Ms. in question are of the nature 
of a mere amplification of an earlier thought and may safely be omitted with- 
out any loss to the argument. In fact the break caused by this omission would 
be less readily felt than the break caused by the omission of the stanzas 66- 
67 in the middle. — Next, our Kashmirian Ms. omits the whole of stanza 
67 and the first half of stanza 68. Even Schrader would not tolerate the 
omission of these three lines since line 6Scd cannot stand by itself. Here too the 
reason is easy to find. It is again a case of the wandering of the scribe’s 
eye from the initial letters of the line 



to the initial letters of the line 



— a phenomenon by no means uncommon. In the case of birch-bark Mss. 
an accidental pealing off in the middle of the folio often causes lacuna of 
a few lines which, in subsequent copies, is ordinarily represented by blank 
spaces, while in less careful copies there is a closing up of the lines leading 
to the ignoring of the omitted matter. It may well be that the Ms. used by 
Abhinavagupta or Ramakavi was of this nature. It is worth noting however 
that the Mss. Lb and S do both give the full four stanzas ; only, in the 
latter Ms. the order is 68-69-^6-67. This should mean that one of the an- 
cestors of our Ms. S, perceiving the lacuna caused by the closing up of the 
lines, had copied out the missing stanzas 66-67 on the margin, indicating by 
a crow’s foot (kakapada) where the added portion was to be read. A sub- 
sequent copy, from which our Ms. S may have been derived, while restoring 
the marginal matter to the body of the text, may have failed to notice the 
kakapada or made the addition at the wrong line-number. All these are 
phenomena quite familiar to users of Mss. ; and the rule in all such cases 
is always to find a simpler mechanical reason for omissions and additions, if 
adequate, in preference to the hypothesis of conscious emendations or inter- 
polations, for which motives have to be postulated. 

11. We next pass on to the consideration of the intrinsic value of the 
“ Kashmirian ” varietas lectionis. For the reasons already given we should have 
been prepared to consider only the variants given in Appendix 5 as truly Kash- 
mirian variants, and should have liked to hear what Schrader had to say 
on the questictti of their inherent superiority or claim to authenticity. As 
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a matter of fact, however, Schrader gives a list of 37 pdfhabhedas^ which, 
in his judgment, should go to prove his thesis concerning the antiquity of 
the Kashmirian Recension, and unfortunately of them only 14 belong to Ap- 
pendix 5. Beyond these 37 cases which Schrader specifies, the other two 
hundred and forty-five pdthahhedas, (or at any rate a very large number of 
them), on Schrader's own admission, are cases where the Vulgate reading is 
the original reading, the “ Kashmiran " reading being only its accidental cor- 
ruption or emendation. Schrader himself has given some twenty examples 
of these last, but it is evident that they could easily be piled up five or six 
times that number. Nevertheless, even in the face of the admitted inferiority 
of so many of the Kashmirian readings, Schrader essays to establish the 
priority and authenticity of the “ Kashmirian Recension." The 37 test cases 
must therefore be very strong cases. Let us now examine them one by one 
on the basis of the arguments set forth on pages 12 to 18 of Schrader’s 
booklet. 

— i. 7c : 5 ^ l 

FOR im 

Schrader regards ndyakdh as wrong syntactically, and it would be 
so if we must make one sentence of padas cd ; but pada c can well stand 
by itself : " They are the leaders of my army. I mention them to thee 

&c." What is far more important, the variant has no support outside 
Schrader’s sources. 

FOR 

Schrader says that the Vulgate reading arthakaman requires us to supply 
an api : “ the elders even though influenced by artha or self-interest.” The par- 
ticle tu marks the opposition of cd with ab and cannot be taken to mean 
api. Now it will be readily admitted that the Gita was not composed with 
such minute attention to every particle. Instances are many where words have 
to be supplied to complete sense. For example in i. 36 cd Pdpam ovdsrayed 
asmdn hatvdtdn diatdyinah— an apt has to be supplied aker atatayinafi^ One 
would think that to kill an ataldym involved no sin (cp. Atatdyinam dyantam 
hanyad evdvkdrayan : Manu vii. 350f.), but No. Atatayins though they be, 
killing them would lead to sin alone (eva). Of our four Mss. two, read 
arthakdmah the others, HA^ follow the Vulgate. The commentator Abhinava- 
gupta has no comment on this word. (So much for his being a careful com- 
mentator, see p. 217 above). The other commentator Rama, according to 
Schrader, indirectly supports the reading arthakdmah. I however fail to see 
how his words— l>unar ahath dharmalipsuh tan vydpddya &c.— can be 
taken to support that reading. 

— ii. 6d : % 


1. Or 38, by considering vi, 2la and vi. 2\d as two caises. 
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Schrader gives no reason for his preference. The word nah is not essential 
and can be readily supplied. The letters na and va are easily misread, the 
one for the other. Abhinavagupta gives no indication as to what his text 
was. None of our Kashmir Mss. read nah. 

~ii. 10 ; FOR 

Schrader gives no reason for his preference. Sidamdnam, in view of i. 29 a, 
is perhaps more forceful in a state of distress) than vifidantam (= in 
a state of dejection). There is no commentary of Saiikaracarya on the pass- 
age— the Bhd^ya begins only with ii. 11— and the Vulgate reading, apart from 
Sankara’s support, signifies very little. What is to be noted however is that 
the variant is not restricted to Kashmir. Several South Indian and Bengali 
Mss. read sldamdnam. 

— ii. llab: i for 

This is the great passage for Schrader and presumably the best argument 
in his armoury. So it is no doubt very unfortunate for his case that the read- 
ing finds absolutely no support outside Schrader's sources; and there too Abhi- 
navagupta gives him no support at all. Spe\’Er in 1902 (ZDMG, LVI, 123- 
25), and Schrader now after him, object to the Vulgate reading on the follow- 
ing grounds : (i) Arjunas words hitherto showed no prajm, no utterance of 
any profound truth. That one goes to Hell by committing sin and that the 
manes fall down if no pindas are offered to them are articles of belief familiar 
to the man on the street, (ii) The compound prajnd-vddah cannot be dissolved 
as prajndydh vdddh (unless Prajnd ~ Goddess of Learning), but as prajm- 
tmakdh vdddh, words containing wisdom, or, with Ramianuja, pr ajnmimittdh 
vdddh, words resulting from wisdom, and such a Madhyamapadalopi Samasa 
is always a questionable procedure. In compounds like Sdstra-vdda, Sruti- 
smrti-vdda^ Itihdsa-vdda, Sdmkhya-Veddnta-vdda &c., which Bc)HTLINGK 
cited against Speyer iZDMG, LVI, 209), the first member of the compound 
is more or less a Proper Noun, and so it would be even in compounds like 
apauru^eyavdda, avacchedu-vdda and the like, to be understood as “ the so- 
called view about the Vedas having no human author,” &c. (i.e., apaurui^e- 
yatvavi^ayakavdda) . Finally (iii) Krsna really wants to say that the words 
of Arjuna are not words of wisdom, but of folly. Why should not the Lord 
have said so directly ? Why should he have this recourse to irony ? — The argu- 
ments are not very difficult to meet. Throughout his speech Arjuna, in any 
case, poses an attitude of superior wisdom, as when he says, i. 38f. — Yadyopy 

ete na paiyanti Kaiham na jneyam asmdbhik &c. : The foolish Kau- 

ravas may go wrong, but how can we be pardoned if we do the same ? Such 
an attitude deserves an ironical rebuff. Speyer’s and Schrader’s prejudice 
against a Madhyamapadalopi Samasa is not shared by Indian Grammarians : 
prajndvdddb can therefore mean words indicative of, or calculated to exhibit, 
your “ wisdom such as you understand it to be. 
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^ ff ^f^W: It FOR 

^ fRT:...... 

and S for ^mfaS last two variants, 

There is as a mart / ®“PP®rted by no authorities outside Schkader’s. 
the Epic! ° pronouns and particles in 

11 . 21d . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ I 

reasons for his preference. The variant has no support 

hmti * f ’ appears to have been influenced by ii. 19 d—ndyam 

B and B caniCt^k ll established the proposition that A cannot kill 

Hent H Tk t u ’ be suffi- 

. ring he further amplification of the argument, to limit the argument 

he"aSfo of the Vulgate introduces 

the additional argument that the self cannot kill even mediately. 

-ii. 35c : trrTr ^1 ct ^fJT^ JJf^t ajEj^q; | for 

%'?t ^ ct 


Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. This is nothing more, when 
Mss. are copied to dictation, but an ordinary case of defective hearing or 
defective pronunciation. The inability to differentiate ye from e is peculiar 
to some ixxiples' articulation. Thus we at times hear even educated persons 
pronounce the English word “ yes ” as “ ees ” and there is actually a magazine 
entitled “ Yekantin ” instead of “ Ek^tin ”. The present “ Kashmirian ” read- 
ing is supported only by our Mss. H, G', G=— the last two hailing from South 
India. There is nothing intrinsically Kashmiriam about the reading. 

— .“• ^ f^Tfer; 1 for 

JIdeft §I(ff 


Schrader is not very positive here. He suggests that this stanza may be 
better understood as giving the reason (yat=yasmat) for the statement in 
the following stanza — 

^ 3TT#T \ 


It is however obvious that the variant primarily owes its existence to an at- 
tempt to improve the bad grammar {yatatah for yatamdnasya) of the original. 
Under the circumstances the le€tio difficilior, if adequately supported by Mss., 
— as is the case here — has to be given the preference. Further, a deficiency in 
sense is felt by the omission of the word yatatah, and Abhinavagupta takes 
it upon himself lo supply it by paraphrasing tasya by sayatnasydpi, mok$e 
prayatammasyapi. Does this mean that Abhinavagupta, while giving and ex- 
plaining the “ Kashmirian ” reading, was aware of the existence of the Vul- 
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gate reading ? It would be a curious commentary on Schrader’s main thesis 
if this were so ! 

— iii. 2a: sjrrfiT^ ff? ^ I ^^R 



The reading is not peculiar to Kashmir. It is given by 43 of our Mss. be- 
sides Schrader’s sources, and I have unhesitatingly accepted it for the Cri- 
tical Edition, i^ahkara in his Bhdsya argues for the need of an iva both after 
vydmisrena and after mohayasi. Ramanuja reads Vydmisrenaiva, The case 
is useless for proving Schrader’s thesis. 

— iii. 23fl, c : 51? JT I 

JRT II 

...d 

Schrader gives no grounds for his preference. The first variant is sup- 
ported by our Mss. S and F only, the last by not even a single manuscript. 
Abhinavagupta gives no indication as to what he read. The second line of ii. 
23— Mama vartma &c. — recurs as the second line of iv. 11. The Present Tense 
anuvartante is in place at iv. 11 ; at ii. 23, following the Potential varteya (m) 
in the protasis, one expects the Potential ; and the “ Kashmirian ” reading 
supplies it. With the Present-Tense Vulgate reading in iii. 23, and in view 
of the fact that the anuvartana at iv. 11 has a different connotation from the 
anuvariana at iii. 23, Garbe,^ following Bohtlinck, regarded iv. 11 as the 
pattern and iii. 23 as the copy: in other words, iii. 23 as a later interixilation. 
It must be said that the change from the Present anuvajtanle to the Poten- 
tial anuvarteran as well as, in the first half, the change from the abnormal 
Parasmaipada varteyam to the normal Atmanepada varteya, is an easily sug- 
gested emendation of the original defective forms. Scribes and students would 
change consciously the incorrect into the correct and not the correct into the 
incorrect, which last, accordingly, has to be presumed as the original reading. 

-~iii. 3ld : FOR I 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. Only one of our Mss., and 
that a southern one (G^), gives this variant. Abhinavagupta also is silent. Since 
karmdf^i occurs in the immediately preceding stanza iii. 30fl — Mayi sarvdni 
kartnani &c. — it is release from the karmans that must be stated in iii. 31 d, 
following the Vulgate. To me this seems to be a case of copying from memory. 
The moment the word mucyante was copied down, the scribe seems to have 
been put in mind of the words mucyante sarvakilbi^aih (iii. 13d) that he 
had cc^ied down a few moments ago, and straightway wrote the latter word 
down. Such cases are by no means rare. In any case, on the evidence of the 
Mss., this cannot be a ” Kashmirian ” variant. 


1, Bhagavadptdt, 2nd edition, p. 168. 
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Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. Ayam can refer to the puru$a 
of stanza 36. Is it the purusa as a whole that is overspread by fcama-krodha 
or is it only the better part of him ? In iii. 39a — Avrtatfi jmnam etena — we 
are distinctly told what the Vulgate idam in stanza 38 is meant to refer to. 
The variant is not supported by any of our Mss. 

~'y- ^ tig% I I'OK 




Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. Since the upakrama of the 

Chapter is with Yoga — Imam Vivasvate Yogam Yogah proktah purd- 

tanalj. (iv. 1-3) — as also its upasamhdra — Yogam dtistha Bharata (42) — there 
should be nothing unusual in the introduction of Yoga (implied by yuktah) 
in the middle. Uklah is flat : yuklah conveys richer meaning. Only s reads 
uktah. 

v. 21f> ; I 

^1 ^Sf^IJrfilcTn FOR I 

The relative yah in the variant goes with sail in the next line most natural- 
ly. With tlie Vulgate reading we have not only to supply yah to go with 5#, 
but to supply also tat to correspond with yat and expand the sentence— (yofi) 
asktdtmd yat atmani sukkam (asti tat) vindati, sah. . .sukham. . asnute. 
This is no doubt a very roundabout way. Schrader explains that the original 
yah was changed into yat. by case-attraction with the following word sukham. 
Now the phenomenon of case-attraction is no doubt very familiar from the 
Bgveda downwards ; at the same time that peculiar, archaic— almost stylish 
— use of the relative as in IJv x. 90. 8— 

where we have to expand the last clause into ye grdmydh {santi tan), is also 
quite wide-spread in earlier writing. Such a roundabout construction is useful 
in focussing attention. To say, “who obtains the bliss within, he obtains 
the bliss imperishable ” is less forceful than, “ the bliss that is within one’s 
self, (who) obtains {that), he obtains the bliss imperishable.” But, apart 
from the above consideration, we have to point out that the simplification of 
syntax by reading yah is not peculiar to Kashmirian Mss. Nine other Mss. 
give it, of which at least five come from the South. Thus the case loses all 
probative value for Schraders thesis. 

— vi. lb : SRlPdFI ^0^ 

ITTITRITI I 


Understanding paramdimd = Highest Self leads to 
context evidently demands the individual self. It is true that xni. 22 distinctly 
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says that paramdtmd is used as a synonym for fivdtmd, but this may amount 
to “ Sthitasya gatis cintaniyd.** Another way out is to read param dtmd as 
two separate words : q>. xii. 31 — paramdtmdyam uvyayah sanrastho'pi. 
The ultimate view of the Advaitic interpreters of the Gita makes no difference 
between the individual and the supreme self, and commentators from Sankara 
downwards find little difficulty in explaining things away. (The commen- 
tators can always be trusted to do that.) The '' Kashmirian variant is sup- 
ported only by our Ms. S. 

There is however an interesting problem connected with this variant. 
The commentator Jayatirtha tells us that the reading pardtmasu samd matih 
was a deliberate emendation due to the ingenuity of one Bhaskara. He says : 

‘ ?rfn ^ 5 3nq?q, ( 

Guj. Press Ed., 1938, i>. 539. 

Now there is a Bhaskara of the Saiva school who is a Kashmirian prede- 
cessor of Abhinavagupta. There is another Bhaskara of the Bhedabheda school 
and a veiy early opix)nent of Sankaracaya. Jayatirtha is probably referring 
to the latter. In any case we have no reason to doubt such a clear and ex- 
plicit statement of his. The commentary of a Bhaskara-- -probably the same 
person to whom Jayatirtha refers — is mentioned in the Tdtparyaccnidrikd on 
Ram^uja’s Gitdbhdsya at iii. 42, xiii. 3, and xviii. 66. It is also very unlikely 
that two ingenuous persons could have chanced ufxm the same emendation. 
Since Abhinavagupta knows the emendation and explains it, he must, be a 
successor of Bhaskara, knowing and utilising his words. As a matter of fact, 
in the course of his commentary on xviii. 2, Abhinava says — 

This shows that Abhinava based his commentary on that of Bhaskara, and 
he would therefore, in the normal course of things, accept the latter’s textual 
emendation without demur. Now the main burden of the writings of this 
Bhaskara is a bitter criticism of Sankara’s Maynvada. It is therefore very 
unlikely that Abhinavagupta was unacquainted with the works of Sankara.* 
It is also interesting to note that Schrader admits that “ in this one case 
1 vi. 7b) Abhinavagupta too appears to have known both readings. . . . There 
seems to have been early dispute on this stanza”. Even assuming then, 
for the sake of argument, that this Bhaskara is some earlier writer, it can 
still be maintained that (i) Sankara who cites and refutes several earlier 
and opposing interpreters of the Bhagavadgitd could not have passed such 

1. Abhinavagupta quotes views of earlier commentators in about a dozen 
places. His references apu4 iii. 14, iv. 24, v. 35, vi. 25, vii. 11 and xiv. 14 may 
very possibly be to Sankara. In two or three of these passages there is even verbal 
agreement 
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an important and disputed issue in silence ; and (ii) that the Vulgate reading 
which occasioned the controversy must be taken to be the original reading. 

- i ^or 

=^TgjT i 

Here it is true that the “ Kashmirian variants are incorrect, or at least 
archaic, and have in that regard a claim for being considered as original read- 
ings. Only they have no support except from our Ms. S, which however gives 
the second variant slightly differently. A lectio difficilior^ before it can receive 
full credit on that account, must have sufficient Ms. support. Else, every 
chance error of a modem copyist will have to be raised to that status. 

— vi. 21a, d : ^ 3 ?^ 

I FOR ddd:. . . 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. I assume that he wants to 
take |>adas abc as constituting one relative clause. If so, we do not want 
the word yatra twice. A special kind of sukha is here intended, and we are 
told that even that remains unperceived in samMhi. So the yat-tat clause 
would be preferable. Cp, p. 223 above. The variant in the last pada is not 
supported. by even a single Ms., and Abhinavagupta too is silent. 

— vi. 2 ^cd : I for 

‘ 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. No other Ms. supports the 
variant, and even Abhinavagupta gives no clear indication. The Vulgate read- 
ing is more technically worded, and it is not a new technicality either. It 
may well be doubted whether any philosopher would say — Brahmasamyogam 
adkigacchali, unless samyogam - yogam. 

— vi. 37a : 3T^: FOR 3Td{^: 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The variant is not support- 
ed by a single Ms. Even Schrader’s sources are not unanimous, and Abhi- 
navagupta is made to confirm by a conjectural emendation. The Nirnaya 
Sagara Edition of 1936, which has undergone thorough revision in the light 
of Schrader's thesis, does not bear out Schrader s conjecture. 

— vij. 18^ : fff^ ^ for ^ ncTif, I 

SCHLEGEL long ago had conjectured that the original must have been matah 
to agree with jfmil and this conjecture was accepted by Bohtlingk. 
Schrader reports that this conjecture of the European scholars is confirmed 
by his ‘‘ Kashmir Recension ”. I am not however sure that Abhinavagupta 
read matah. Nevertheless the emendation was so obvious that our Mss. 
SAA^B^M^ record it. The fact however that several good Mss. do not do so, 
and the circumstance that the commentators prefer to explain the passage 
in a slightly roundabout construction— which in itself is not very rare— would 
go to establish the authenticity of the current reading. 
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— viii. I7b : 



%: I 


aw: II FOR 




Schrader explains the Vulgate yat as a phenomenon of case-attraction: 
sec above under v. 21. Our Mss. alone read ye. The others follow the Vul- 
gate. Here a particular kind of day is intended, and the f)eriphrastic con- 
struction yat tat serves to direct attention to it. 

—X. ^2ab I FOR 



Schrader’s sources are not here unanimous, and he gives no reasons for 
his preference. Abhinavagupta reads etma, and the text preceding the Cr 
reads jnatena. Of our Mss. only D^G (which are not connected with Kashmi- 
rian text-tradition) read uktena, while jndnena for jnatena is given by 18 
Mss. This is to be explained as due to the usual confusion bc^tween na and la. 
The case has no probative value for Schrader’s thesis. 

— xi. Sa: ^ 3 m mm ( Vulgate ) 

On this Schrader observes : The original seems to have had neither 
sakyase (Vulgate), nor sakyasi (“K"), but sak^yase, which is the reading 
preserved in Ramanuja’s school. Be the case as it may, it proves nothing 
for Schrader’s thesis. 

— xi. iOd : 5gcgn3#r m: I for 

m 

The so-called Kashmirian variant is not sup{x>rted by .\bhinavagupta and 
is not recorded by any of our Mss, It dees disturb the metre slightly, and it 
is strange to find Schrader arguing that because the Vulgate reading samdp- 
nod, in the only meaning it can have here, viz. samyag vydpnod (so all com- 
mentators), is entirely unsupported, therefore it is almost certainly corrupted 
from samvydpHod (“K”). If satndpnod be an unusual use*, then that must 
have been the original word, while the variant samvydpnod would secern to 
be of the nature of an interlinear gloss ousting the real text. 

— xi. 42b: ftcTftr 3!^ I 



Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. None of uur Mss. su|)iK>rts 
the variant and Abhinavagupta is also silent. No noun is really wanted to go 
with asya because there is already lokasya in the first pada. Viivasya seems 
to be an interlinear gloss for asya, which has ousted pujyas ca. 

— ix. AAd : fkm fsraHI? ^ I 

FOR fW: 

Of Schrader’s sources Abhinavagupta is silent, and only our Ms. 6 agr«*s 
with the variant. It seems to me that, immediately following upon the pair 
sukheva sakhyuHf we must have a different pair, and that can only be lover 
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and lady-love. The Kashmirian variant is too facile an emendation calculated 
to obviate the double Sarhdhi priyayah + arhasi = priyaya -f arhasi = priyd- 
ydrhasi. Instances of such double Sarhdhis are not rare in the older parts 
of the Epic. Hence we cannot accept Schrader’s view that the Vulgate is 
a corruption of the Kashmirian reading. 

— xiii. 4d : ^f4T%v:rr I 

I) for 

I 

Schrader here endorses Bohtlingk’s earlier objection that we cannot con- 
strue Brahmasutrapadaih with git am because while chhanddmsi could be sung, 
the Brahniasutras could not be. I was under the impression that the mean- 
ing of the r(X)t gai as the formal enunciation of a truth, apart from its prose 
or verse character, was already accepted by scholars. Cp. Mctlatl-Madhava, 
Act ii, ICamandaki’s spxiech immediately preceding Stanza 3 ; 

Surprising also is Schrader’s construing of stanzas 3 and 4 as one long sen- 
tence : Tat ksetram yat sa ca yah tat r^ibhir gitam, 

Brahnmsutrapadaili vinikitam. Schrader evidently has lost sight of 

the intervening tat samdsena me srnu (xiii. 3</), which leaves no tat for 
being connected with gitam and vinikitam. The commentator Abhinavagupta, 
who is certified to be a careful commentator (cp. p. 217 above), has no com- 
mentary on the stanza and gives us no indication about his reading. The 
remaining sources of Schrader are confirmed only by our Ms. S. In the 
Vulgate reading it is easy to see that heiumadbhih and vinikitaih contrast 
with bahudhd and prthak. 

— xvi. 36 : ^Tfirrnf^^ for i 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The word used in xvi. 3d 
and xvi. Aa should naturally be the same. Abhinavagupta has no comment 
on the word in both places. iSahkara explains the word in the earlier pass- 
age 'ds—^yartham manah &c., and in the later passage he refers to his earlier 
explanation by the word purvokta. Sankara thus read atimana in both 
places, and here he is supported by 18 Mss. mostly Grantha and Malayalam 
but including also Mss. and E which show traces of Northern (Kashmi- 
rian) influence. The reading abhimanitd (xvi. 3) is supported by Mss. 
D«piT'‘H, which, except the last, are not very reliable. For the Critical 
Edition, in both places, I have accepted oiim&na. 

—xvi. 8 : for 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The reading akimcitkam is 
supported only by Mss. HK», while ahetukam is given by Mss. K^DHC^G-*. 
For the same word ake{hai)tukum cp. xviii. 226. Both forms can be, and 
have been, explained. The variant akimcitkam is, on the face of it, an attempt 
to simplify and can be legitimately suspected of being a later emendaticxi. 
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Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The variant asubhdsu is sup- 
ported only by Mss. HK^ Abhinavagupta is silent. The Vulgate asubhm 
is widely supported. It is in a case like tliis that the hypothesis of case- 
attraction can be legitimately evoked to explain how the variant asubhdsu 
has cropped up. 

— xvi i. 13a: 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The variant is not supported 
by even a single Ms. outside Schrader’s sources, while Abhinavagupta in any 
case seems to go with the Vulgate. The commentator Rama explains : 

deriving the word from mrj to clean or purify. In a “ Tiimasa ” sacrifice, 
the text tells us, there is absence of vidhi, absence of ynantra, absence of 
daksind and absence of sraddha ; not imperfect vidhi, improperly uttered man- 
tra, inadequate dakdm and halting sraddhd. Parity would require that the 
awia in such a sacrifice be totally abstnit. That is the Vulgate sense. 


—xvii. 23c : i 

11 



Abhinavagupta does not seem to support the “Kashmirian” variant, and of 
our Mss. only gives a dubious support. It actually reads brahmatids tena. 
As Brahman already occurs in the immediately preceding fruda, it was not 
quite necessary to repeat the word. The pronoun tena w'ould tell indubitably 
what it stood for. What is more important, the Vedas and Yajnas cannot 
by themselves complete the round of creation unless there are the agents to 
recite and to perform them. Cp. St. 2Acd — 

where the agents are distinctly mentioned. We cannot therefore be justified 
in concluding with Schrader that the reading brdhmandh “ is obviously 
wrong.” The word need not signify the caste but can mean more or less 
the same as the Brahmavddins referred to in the very next stanza. 


— xviL 26d : i 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The variant is not sup- 
ported by a single Ms., and Abhinavagupta is silent. 

— xviii. Sa : 


As in v. 21 and viii. 17, Schrader explains the Vulgate reading as due to 
case-attraction. The Kashmirian variant is not however supported by any of 
our Mss., and Abhinavagupta is also silent. In view of the lack of Mss. support 
we cannot make too much of the phenomerKm of case-attraction. The variant 
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yah, wliich has no Ms. backing behind it, can more legitimately be explained 
as due to case-attraction for sah in the next line. Compare also the analogous 
passage xviii. 9. The variant simplifies the syntax, and that by itself would 
normally prove its unoriginality. 

: Mt 5trRt% ^ I FOR 

m I 

Schrader observes : “ The position of tathd (belonging to nibodha me) in 
this sloka is simply impossible. The author of the Gitd was not so bad a 
fxxit as to be accredited with such a monstrosity.” On the point at issue a 
reference may be suggested to Prof. V. K. Raj wade’s paper on “ The Bha- 
gavadgita from grammatical and literary ]x)ints of view ” in the R. G. Bhm- 
aarkar Commemoration Vol, p. 325ff. In the Kashmirian variant the metre 
is somewhat limping. It has no support from any of our Mss., and 
of Schrader’s sources Abhinavagupta is silent. Cases of difficult syntax like 
the one before us have to be regarded as original, unless there is some very 
simple and at the same time very brilliant way out. which does not seem 
to bo the case here. 

—xviii. 78d : ^ I I'OR 

'Jpr I 

Unfortunately not a single Ms. used by us supports this variant. Schrader 
himself admits that the omission of iti in the Vulgate need not be regarded as 
a very serious blemish. In favour of that reading we can also say this that 
it is in the fitness of things that the Bhagavadgitd, which essayed to teach cor- 
rect 7 nti to Arjuna in every case of kdrydkdryasamdeha, should end with that 
important word. It need not be put down as a mere attempt to find an- 
other two-syllabic feminine word to rhyme with bhuti and mati. 

12. Thus far we have considered every one of the thirty-seven cases 
where Schrader claimed intrinsic superiority for the so-called Kashmirian read- 
ings. Unfortunately more than half the number he has left to speak for them- 
selves without offering any defence. Not one of them however, including those 
that have received the benefit of Schrader’s defence, is entitled to that claim 
except iii. 2, where the reading is authentic and superior, but not peculiar to 
Kashmirian text-tradition. The Kashmir reading, according to the recognised 
laws of textual criticism, can unhesitatingly be pronounced later than the 
Vulgate or :^inkara reading, not only in the cases admitted by Schrader 
himself, but in almost every one of the other cases. 

13. We may once more refer to the variant in vi. 7 where, by Schrader’s 
own admission, Abhinavagupta seems to show knowledge of a textual emen- 
dation introduced by Bhaskara, an early successor and opponent of Sankara- 
caiya. This materially weakens the case for Schrader’s thesis. One addi- 
tional passage may here be taken up at this stage. In v. 5— 
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it is well known that Sankara introduces in his Bhas^a a long discussion cal- 
culated to discountenance the parity between Saiiikhya and Yoga as regards 
their ultimate goal, which is so unambiguously asserted in that stanza. To 
quote the Bhasya : 

^\Mh: 

It is as if one were to say : “ B.A. and Matriculation are one. B.A. can be- 
come M.A. and so too the Matriculate. Only the Matriculate must be B.A. 
first.” Sankara is here evidently unable to understand tiie passage in a direct 
and straightforward manner. Now Sankara in his Bhasya has mentioned a 
few variant readings : (xrcasionally (e. g. under xi. 41, xviii. 54) even “Kash- 
mirian ” variants. If therefore there had btrn current a variant like the 
Kashmirian — 

FOR 

Sankara would certainly have jumped at it, because that is just what San- 
kara wants the passage to say, but what it cannot honestly say, reading api 
( = also) for anu-( — in due course or subsequently). “ Does not this prove 
that the Kashmirian reading was unknown to Sankara ? Schrader may ask. 
We reply ; “ Unknown ”, Yes ; but that does not mean “ earlier For. when 
it is claimed that the Kashmirian Gita is the authentic Gltd, it certainly 
cannot have been meant that the knowledge of this authentic text was limited 
to Kashmir. The Gita certainly was not unknown outside Kashmir. In 
Sankara’s days — before he wrote the GiUibhdsya—ihm must have been cur- 
rent a form of the Poem approximating the ” authentic ” Gita, which became 
fixed and standardized only after the Bhasya. If the variant anu garnyate 
had therefore been existing before Sankara, he certainly would have adopted 
that, or at any rate mentioned it. His not having done so would go to almost 
prove that anu garnyate is a ix)st-Sahkara emendation, suggesU^ by sr>me par- 
tisan of the acarya who did not like the very great tour de force that Sankara 
was compelled to have recourse to in his Bhasya on the passage. The emen- 
dator might accordingly have been a post- Sankara predecessor of Abhinava- 
gupta. I do not however wish to stretch this [X)int tcx> far. 

14. At the end of this rather detailed and elaborate survey of Schrader’s 
thesis we may briefly sum up the results arrived at as follows. If by recen- 
sion is to be meant merely a version long current and recognised as authori- 
tative in a given province, then the existence of such a recension of the Bha- 
gavad-gltd as being current in Kashmir we are not interested in denying ; only 
we are unable to accept the view that the Recension was current prior to 
the 8th century of the Christian era, or that it is more authentic than the 
recension known to Sankara. For this no sufficient pnxifs have been adduced 
by Schrader, In the first place the varietas Utiimis supposed to be peculiar 
to Kashmir are not as many as Schrader has recorded. A large number of 
his cases are merely solitary variations of individual Mss., while quite a few 
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of the others are not peculiar to Kashmir, and have no probative value in 
establishing a “ Kashmirian recension About a little over thirty per cent, 
of the cases adduced can be regarded as Kashmirian Pdthabhedas of the Gtd, 
but intrinsically they can almost all be proved to be secondary and posterior 
to the text of the Poem as known to Sahkai^adarya. In two or three cases 
particularly, positive grounds can be put forth for such a conclusion, while 
in the case of the others the conclusion rests on probability as grounded 
upon the recognised canons of textual criticism. What applies to the vari>. 
ants also holds good of the “ Kashmirian ’’ additions and omissions ; and 
it is to be particularly noted that the thirty-odd test cases on which Schrader 
has thrown the brunt of his proof have, upon actual investigation, refused 
to sustain Schrader’s contention. We can accordingly conclude that, except 
for about a dozen minor variants, the form of the Bhagavadgitd as preserved 
in the Bhd^ya of -Sahkaraciarya is still the earliest and the most authentic form 
of the Poem that we can reach on the basis of the available manuscript evi- 
dence. 

15. Where we had to carefully sift the evidence of some sixty Mss. on 
nearly 400 passages it is inevitable that, in spite of the care taken to avoid 
them, a few mistakes of omission or commission have crept into this paper. 
These cap be readily corrected if kindly pointed out. It is hoped however that 
these will not affect the main conclusion which is an unhesitating pronounce- 
ment against the claim to authenticity of i^e “ Kashmirian recension ” of the 
Bhagavadgitd, and against its priority to the Bhdsya of Sankara in the eighth 
century, 

Om Tat sat : Brahmdrpanam astu. 


Gitajayanti : 3-12-38). 


S. K. Belvalkar 
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APPENDIX 1 : Cases where the “ Kashmirian ” Variants are 
not supported by even a single Ms. 

( With two Supplements ) 


Adhyaya 

^loka 

Kashmirian variant 

j Vulgate reading 

Remarks 

i. 1 

sar vak^trasamagame 

samaveta yuyutsavab 


i. 7 

nayak^ mama sainyasya 

nayaka mama 

See p. 219 

i. 29 

sarvagatr^i 

mama gatrani 


ii. 6 

te nab sthitab 

te Vasthitab 

See p. 220 

ii. 8 

yab kikam uccho^nam 

yac chokam 


ii. 11 

A^cyan anusocahs tvam 
prajiiavan nabhibha^se 

A^cyan anvak>cas tvam 
prajhavadahs ca bhasase 

See p. 220 

ii. 12 

naml janadhipab 

nenie janadhipab 

See p. 221 

ii. 12 

itab param 

atab param 

do 

ii. 27 

dhruvam mrtyuh 

dhruvo mrtyub 


ii. 30 

natra ^itum arhasi 

na tvaiii kicitum arliasi 


ii. 40 

Nehatikramanaki’st i 
pratyavayo na dr^yate 

Nehabhikramanaki’sti 
pratyavayo na vidyate 


ii. 45 

Traigunyavicaya Vedab 

Traigunyavi^ya Vedab 


ii. 51 

Karmabandhavinirmuktab 

Janmabandha 


iii. 12 

Ist^ k^an hi 

Istan bhogan hi 


iii. 23 

Mama vartmanuvarteran 

Mama vartmanuvartante 

See p. 222 

iii. 28 

Gupa gun^rthe vartante 

Guna gunesu vartante 


iii. 32 

vinast^ viddhy acetasab 

viddhi nastan acetasab 


iii. 36 

Anicchamano ^pi balad 
akramyeva niyojitab 

Anicchann api Var§neya 
baiadiva 


iii. 38 

tatha teniyam avrtab 

tatha tenedam av^tain 


iii. 39 

duspuranlinalena ca 

duspurenanalena ca 

I 

K disturbs 
metre 

iv. 1 

Evaih Vivasvate yogam 

! Irnarii Vivasvate yogam 


iv. 2 

Evam param par^hy a tarn 

Evam f>aramparapraptam , 


iv. 10 

manmaya madvyapa^rayab 

manmaya mam up^ritab 


iv. 14 

na me kamab phale^v api 

na me karmaphale spfha 


iv. 25 

yoginah samupasate j 

yoginah paryupasate 


iv. 42 

cchittvaivam sarii^ayam j 

cchittvainam saih^yam 


V. 11 

sangaiii tyaktvitmasiddha- j 

sahgarh tyaktv^tma^uddha-! 

i^uddhi *= 


ye _ j 

ye 1 

search 

V. 22 

samsargajab I 

sanispar^jab 


V. 28 

Vigatecchabhay ad ve§o 

Vigatecchabhayakrodho 


vi. 15 

rnadbhakto’nanyamanasab 

yogi niyatamamasab 


vi. 20 

yogasevanat 1 

yogasevaya 


vi. 28 

Sukhena brahmasarhyogam 

atyantam adhigacchati 

Sukhena brahmasa;nspar* 
6am ; 

atyantam sukham a6nutei 

See p. 225 

vi. 29 

Pasyati yogayukt4tma 

Iksate yogayuktatma 

Metre ? 

vi. 37 

Ayatab ^raddhayopeto 

Ayatih i 

See p. 225 

vi. 42 

jayate dhimatam kule 

kule bliavati dhimatam 


vi 46 

j?Sanibhya^ ca 

jjianibhyo *pi | 


vii. 1 

yogam yuTljan mada^ritab 

yogarii yurijan madairayab 


vii. 6 

pralayab prabhavas tatha 

prabhavab pralayas tatha 

Order ? 

vii 11 

Baktn balavatam ciham 

Balarn balavatam asmi 


vii. 12 

Matta eveha 

Matta eveti 


viii, 2 

Prayanakale *pi katham 

Prayanakale ca katham 
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Adhyaya . 

Sloka Kashmirian variant ; Vulgate reading Remarks 

viii, 20 vyaktavyaktali vyakto Vyaktat 

viii. 26 Anayor yaty anavrttim Ekaya yaty anavrttim 

ekayavartate ’nyaya anyayavartate punah 

ix. 1 1 mamavyayam anuttamam mama bhutamahe^varam Influence 

- _ of vii. 24 

ix. 12 Asurim raksasirii caiva R^csasim asuriiii caiva 

ix. 14 i yatamana drdhavratah yatantas ca drdhavratah To mend 

I _ . _ _ grammar 

ix. 22 I Ananya^ ca virakta mam Ananya^ cintayanto mam 
X. 8 Ayaih sarvasya prabhava Ahahi sarvasya prabhavo 
; itab sarvam pravartate mat tab sarvam pravartate 

X. 14 ; yan me vadasi Kekva yan main vadasi Ke^va 
X. 14 ; vidur deva maharsayah vidur deva na danavah 
X, 16 vibhutir atmanah subhah divya hy atmavibhutayah 
X. 17 tvam aham paricintayan tvam sada paricintayan 
X. 24 Senanyam apy aham Senanlnam aham To mend 

grammar 

X. 25 giram apy ekam ak^ram giram asmy ekam aksaram 
X. 39 tad bijam aham Arjuna bljaiii tad aham Arjuna 

xi. 18 Tvam avyayab Satvata* Tvam avyayah ^asvata- 
dharma-gopta dharma-gopta 

xi. 34 tatlianyan api virayodhan tathanyan api yodhaviran 

xi. 37 Kasmac ca te na mimeyur Kasmac ca te na nameran To mend 

grammar ? 

xi. 38 vedyarii paramaih ca dhama vedyaiii ca paraiii ca dhama 

xi. 43 asya vi^vasya gurur | asya pujyas ca gurur See p. 226 

xii. 3 : avyaktam mam upasate ! avyaktam paryupasate 

xii. 5 * sarvatravyaktacetasam i avyaktasaktacetasam 

xii. 12 tyagac chantir niraihtara i tyagac anamtaram 

xii. 16 Sarvarambhaphalatyagl j Sarvarambhaparityagi 

xiii. 1 1 iuifiyatmajaananisthatvam | nityatvam’' 

xiii. 17 hrdi sarvasya vestitam ' dhisthitam 

xiii. 22 1 lipadesta ’numanta ca J Upadrasta ‘numanta ca 

xiii. 31 ' Anaditvan nirmalatvat ; Anaditvan nirgunatvat 

xiv. 12 vivvddhe Kurunandana ; vivrddhe Bharatar^bha 

xiv* 1 5 Tatha tarnasi linas tu | Tatha prallnas tamasi 

xiv. 18 ’Urddhvam gacchanti sat- 1 sattvasthab 


tvena 

xiv. 23 yo ’ inas tisthati 

xiv. 24 Samadublihasukhasvapnab 

I 

XV, 2 prasfta yasya ^akhab 
XV. 4 Tatab paraiii tat padam 
XV. 4 yasmin gate na nivartanti 
XV. 5 Adhyatmanisthab 
XV 8 Gfhitva tani 
xv! 15 Vedantakrd Vedakrd eva 
XV. 20 maya proktaiii tav^nagha 
xvi. 2 daya bhutesv alaulyam ca 


yo Vatisthatif 
Samad ubkhasukhab 
svasthab 

prasrtas tasya ^akhab 
Tatab padarii tat pari- 
yasmin gata na nivartanti 

Adhyatmanityab"*' Cp. xiii. 

Grhitvaitani 
Vedantakfd Vedavid eva 
idam uktam may^nagha 
aloluptvam 


• Nitva '■ used in the older sense : Cp. ■* Indriyanityam vacanam ” in the N>ukta. 

t Attempt to toprove grammar. Cp. on the passage. 
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Adhyaya 

^loka 


Kashmirian variant 


Vulgate reading 


Remaiks 


xvi. 3 1 Tejab k^ma dhrtis tustib | ^ucam | 

xvi. 10 j Asadgrha^ritab kriirab ; Mohad grhitvasadgr^an | 
pracaranty a^ucivratah | pravartante ’^ucivratab | 

xvi. 1 2 ! Ihante kamalobhartham ! Ihante kamabhogarthani : 

xvi. 16 1 mohasyaiva va^in gatab | inohajalasamavrtab | 

xvii. 1 1 vartante ^raddhayanvitab I yajante i 

xvii. 4 1 Bhutapretapisac^^ ca ‘ Pretan bhutagiinah^ canye | 
xvii. 6 1 bhutagramam acetanani ! bhutagrarnain acetasab j 

xvii. 12 i Ijyante viddhi tain yajhaih ! Ijyate Bharatasrestha ; 

i rajasain calani adhruvam i tain yajhaiii viddhi raja- 
! I sarn 

xvii. 13 1 Vidhihlnani amrstannam : Vidhihinain asrstannarn See p. 228 

xvii. 21 ; tad rajasam iti smrtain i tad danaiii rajasai'n sini-tain 

xvii. 26 1 sacchabdab Partha giyate | yujyate See p. 228 

xviii. 7 i Niyatasya ca saiiinyasah ' Niyatasya tu saihnyasali 

xviii. 8 1 Dubkham ity eva yah karma yat karma See p. 228f. 

xviii. 15 j Sariravahmanobhir hi bliir yat 

I yat karmarabhate ’rjuna karma prarabliate narab 
xviii. 20:bhavam avyayaiii vlk^te bhavam avyayam iksate Variants 
i or asnute ' admitted 

: ■ imix>ssible 

xviii. 21 i tad rajasam iti smftam jtaj jaanain rajasain viddhi 

xviii. 22 ' Yad aicrtsnavid ekasmin I Yat tu krtsnavad ekasmin 

xviii. 30jbuddhib sa sattviki mata ibuddlhb sa l^artliii sattviki 

xviii. 32 1 manyate tamasanvita ‘ tamasavfta 

xviii. 32 ibuddhib sa tamasi mata buddhih sa Partha tamasi 
xviii. 35idhrtib sa tamasi mata dhrtib sa Partha tamasi 
xviii. 36 ; Sukharh tv idaniih srnu Sukliaih tv idanini trivi- 
; me trividham diiaiii sniu me 

xviii. 37 ; Yat tadatve vi-^m iva Vat tad agre.. 

xviii. 37 I tat sukhahi sattvikaih tat sukhahi sattvikam i 


j -vidyat prokUim 

xviii. 38 i yat tadatve ’mttopamam yat tad agre hnrtof>amam 

xviii. 38 i tad rajasam iti smrtam tat sukkiih rajasciiii sniftam 

xviii. 42 i Samo damas tatha 4ancam Sanio da mas tajxib ^ucam 
xviii. 44 Paryutthanatmakam karma : Paricaryatrnakaiii karrna | 
xviii. 46 yena viSvam idam tatam ' yena sarvam idaiit tatam 
xviii. 46 Svakarmana tarn ev^rcya Svakarniana tarn abhyarcya | 

xviii. 50 yatha Brahma ! yatha Brahma jSee p. 229 

prapnoti tan nibodha me' tathapnoti nibodiia me | 

xviii. 50 
xviii. 54 
xviii. 55 
xviii. 57 

xviii. 57 Buddhiyogam samakitya j. upa.4ritya 

xviii. 59 MithyaivMhyavasSyas te | Mithyai^a vyavasSyas te 
xviii. 68 sa mSm e§yaty asam^yam i mam evai§yaty asiiiii^yam 
xviii. 75 etad guhyataram mahat i etad guhyarn aham param 
xviii. 77 praht§ye ca j hr^yami ca 

xviii. 78 dhruva iti matir mama i dhruvS nitir matir mama See p. 229 


Samasena tu Kaunteya j Samasenaiva Kaunteya 
na ^cati na hr?yati ; na kxati na kahks^ti 

Yo *ham ya6 cAsmi ^ Yavan ya^ c4smi 

mayi saiiinyasya Bharata j imyi rnatparab 
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Supplement to Appendix 1, being Gases of Solitary & Sporadic Support 
to“K” Reading by a non- Kashmirian Ms. 


Adhyaya 1 Kashmirian variant 

6loka ! ( supporting Ms. ) 

Vulgate reading 

Remarks 

ii. 56 1 sthiradhih (E) 

ii. 64 j Ragadvesavimuktais tu (F) 

hi. 3 1 ' sarvakilbisaih (G*) 

1 

sthitadhih 

te ’pi karmabhih 

See 'ii. 54 

Reminiscent 
of hi. 13 

iv. 37 ' Padas h and d transposed 
j owing to identical open- 
! ing (D) 

xvi. 8 , apratisthaiii ca (A^) 

xvii. 12 j api aiiva yah (A^) 
xviii. 21 j pvthaktvena ca (E) 
xviii. 63 ' yad icchasi tatha (E) 

apratistham te 
api caiva yat 
prthaktvena tu 
yathecchasi tatha 


Second Supplement to Appendix 1, being Cases of Sporadic Support to 

** K ” Reading by tw^o Mss. not Kashmirian or allied- Kashmirian 

Adhyaya Kashmirian variant 

^loka (supporting Mss.) 

j Vulgate reading 

Remarks 

ii. 54 Sthiradhih (D^E) 

X. 42 bahunoktena (D^G‘) 
xvii. 7 1 bhedam idam (G'G^) 
xviii. bO avaso pi san (MD) 

Sthitadhih 
bahunaitena 
bhedam imam 
avak> ’pi tat 

Cp. ii. 56 
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APPENDIX 2 : Cases where the Calcutta Ms. ( ^ ) gives Readings 
not found in any other Ms. 


(For Omissions and Additional Stanzas in 6 see App, 6) 


Adhyaya 

6loka 

Reading of Ms. S 

Vulgate reading 

Remarks 

ii. 24 

! 

satatagah ? 

sarvagatab 

ii. 30 

nanu^itum 

na tvani ^ocitum i 

ii. 31 

na tvaih kampitum 

na vikampitum 

ii. 32 

copanatam 

copapannani 

ii. 43 

gatlb 

gatim 

ii. 44 

tathapah^tacetasam 

tayapahrtacetas am 

ii. 51 

buddhiyuktatma 

buddhiyukta hi 

ii. 53 

ni^ita 

niscala 

ii. 62 

krodho 'pi jayate 

krodho ’bhijayate 

ii. 71 

santam 

santirn 

ii. 72 

vimuhyasi 

vimuhyati 

ii. 72 

fcchasi 

rcchati 

iii. 3 

karminam 

yoginani 

iii. 17 

yas catmaratir 

yas tvatmaratir 

iii. 21 

acarate 

acarati 

iii. 22 

nanuvaptam 

namivaptam 

iii. 31 

^raddhavanto *nasuyanto 

* 


ninuti^thanti me matani 


iv. 3 

casi 

ceti 

iv. 4 

katham evam 

katham etat 

iv. 23 

jhanayarabhatah i yajriayacaratali 

iv. 32 

etaj jhatva 

evam jnatva 

iv. 38 

yogasamsiddham 

yogasaihsiddhab 

V. 14 

Nakartftvaih na kart^'tvam- 

Na kartrtvaih na karmani 

V. 23 

^riravimocanat 

&iriravimok.^nat 

V. 25 

Chinnadvaita 

Chinnadvaidha 

vi. 2\ 

samnyasa iti 

sahinyasarn iti 

vi. 2 

yogo bhavati dubkhaha ■ 

yogi bhavati kakana 

Cp. vi. 17 

vi. 4 

sarvakarmasu sajjate 

na karmasv ana^jjate 

vi. 9 

Sadhu§v atha ca 

Sadhusv api ca 

vi. 9! 

samadr§tib 

samabuddhib 

vi. 10 

Nira& 

Ekaki 

vi. 10 

caikaki ni§parigrahab 

nir^ir aparigrahab 

vi. 16 

na ca jagarato *rjuna 

jagrato naiva carjuna * 

vi. 20 

ti^thati 

tu^yati 

vi. 22 

c^hikam 

c^param 1 

vi. 22 

niparam 

nkihikam i 

vi. 27 

Abhyeti 

Upaiti ! 

vi. 42 

nirmale 

dhimatam ; 

vii. 6 

sarvani bhutanity 

bhutani sarvanity 


vii, 8 

praka^b 

prabhiismi 


vii. 12 

tamasa rajasa^ ca 

rajasa tamasafe ca 



• Blending of 31cd and ^Zab due to eye-wandering from one auyanto ” to another. One 
haH'Stanza lost in consequence. 
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''ISr 

Vulgate reading 

Remarks 

vii. 14 atitaranti 

etaih taranti 


vii. 17 ekabhaktah 

nityayuktab 


vii. 2 1 tasyam tasyaiii dadamy 

tarn eva vidadhamy aham 


aham 



vii. 25 Loko ’yaji^ nabhijanati 

Miidho ’yam nabhij^ati 


miidho 

loko 


vii. 29 bhajanti 

yatanti 

Grammar 

viii. 5 Antakale ’pi 

Antakale ca 


viii, 11 yad yatayo 

yad yatayo 


viii. 13 I Yah prayati sa madbhavam 

Yab prayati tyajan dehaiii 


yati nasty atra samsayah 

sa yati paramaih gatim 


viii. 20 i Parat tasmat tu 

Paras tasmat tu 


viii. 20 ; vyakto ’ vyaktab 

vyakto ’vyaktat 


viii. 21 : Avyaktah ksara ity uktah 

Avyakto ’ksara ity uktab 


viii. 21:Yatprapya 

Yam prapya 


viii. 23 t prayanta 

prayata 


viii. 26 1 same 

mate 


viii, 27 1 gatl 

srti 


ix. 6 i vayur nityam 

nityahi vayuli 


ix. 8 I adhi^thaya 

avastabhya 


ix. 121 mohinim sthitab 

mohinim sritab 


ix. 13jasthitab 

asritab 


ix. 2 1 i punye k§me 

ksine punye 


ix. 22 1 dadamy aham 

vahamy aham 


ix. 34 j satyaiii te pratijane priyo 

yuktvaivam atmanam | 

Influence 

! ’si me 

matparayanab 

of xviii. 65 

X. 4 j ^mo damab 

damas ^mab 


X 9 stosyanti ramayanti ca i 

tusyanti ca ramanti ca 

Mend gram- 



mar 

X. 14 yan ma j 

yan mam 


X. 14 vidur devamaharsayab ! 

vidur deva na danavab 


X. 16 divya atmavibhutayah j 

divya hy atmavibhutayab 


X. 21 aham aih^uman ! 

ravir amsuman 


X. 28 vajrab 

vajram 


xi. 2 bhavatyayau 

bhavapyayau 


xi, 8 ^akyasi 

^kyase 


xi. 8 dadani 

dadami 


xi. 14 Vi§num 

devam 


xi. 20 vyaptab 

vyaptam 


xi. 24 anekavaktram 

anekavarnam 


-ri 27 da^nintarale 

da^intare§u 


Al* 

xi. 28 vi&inti 

dravanti 


xi. 28 naradevalokab 

naralokavirab 


xi, 29 samiddhavegab 

samrddhaveg^ 


xi. 32 pravrddhan 

pravrddho 


xi. 32 Kte tvad ete 

Rte ’pi tvam 


xi. 38 vi^vam idam samastam 

vi^vam anantarupa 


xi*. 40 anantaviryo ’mita- 

anantavlry^mita- 


xi. 41 yad uktab 

yad uktam 
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Adhyaya 

^loka 

Reading of Ms. ^ 

Vulgate reading 

xi. 41 

he sakheti ca 

; he sakheti 

xi. 43 

kuto nu 

! kuto ’nyo 

xi. 48 

yajjiMhigamaitt 

yajnMhyayanai b 

xi. 49 

ma ca viniudhata bhut 

ma ca vimudhabhavo 

xii. 5 

dehabhrdbhib 

i dehavadbhib 

xii. 6 

karm^i sarvani 

sarvani karmani 

xii. 8 

nivatsyasi tvam 

; nivasisyasi 

xii. 9 

j Athave^yituiii cittam 

Atha cittaili samadhatum 

xii. 10 

jasarnarthab san 

■ asamartho ’si 

xii. 10; 

! muktim 

■ siddhim 

xii. 1 1 i 

' yatatmavak 

yatatma\'an 

xii. 15 1 

lokan nodvijate hi sah 

lokan nodvijate ca yah 

xiii. 1 ! 

veda tarn 

vetti tarn 

xiii. 2 j 

k.%trajfiam api 

ksetrajnam capi 

xiii. 3 

yatsvabhavas ca 

yatprabhavas ai 

xiii. 4 ! 

bahubhir gitam 

bc'ihudha gltarn 

xiii. 14 1 sarvata^ caiva 

sarvabhrc caiv a 

xiii. 16 1 

Avibhaktaiii vibhaktesu 

Avibhaktaiii ca bhutesu 

xiii. 17 j hrdi sarvasya rnadhyagam 


xiii. 21 f 

gunasaii-jgasya 

gunasaiiigo ’sya 

xiii. 22 ' 

kart a 

bharta 

xiii. 25 ; 

caivam ajanantab 

tvevam ajanantah 

xiii. 26; 

kimcit sambhavati 

samjayate kinicit 

xiv. 1 2 karmano manasah 

karmanam akunah 

xiv. 16 

nirmalam sattvikam 

sattvikaiii nirmalam 

xiv. 17; 

jayetam tamaso 

tamaso bhavatab 

XV. 1 i 

tasya 

yasya 

XV. 4 i gato na nivarteta 

gata na nivartanti 

XV. 6 yad bhasayate 

tad bhasayate 

XV. 10 Tisthantam utkramantaih 

Utkramantaiii sthitaiii vapi 

XV. 11 ': 

VO. 

yogina^ caiva 

yogina^ cainam 

xvi. 7 

Na&iucam vapi 

Na Saucahi napi 

xvi. lO lprabhavanto 'sucivratab 

pravartante 'sucivratab 

xvi. 15 i dasyami madisye 

dasyami modisye 

xvi. I5|ityaj?i^- 

ityajnana- 

xvi. 19i asure§veva 

asuri^veva 

xvii. 1 3 ; ^raddhavivar jitam 

6raddhavirahitam 

xviii. 3 j 

Ty again dosavad 

Tyajyaih do.^vad 

xviii. 5 1 

Yak) danaih 

Yajilo danaih 

xviii. 18 

karmavedana 

karmacodana 

xviii. 281 

dirghasutrai ca 

dirghasutri ca 

xviii. 40 

no punab 

va punah 

xviii. 49 

Ni^karma- 

Nai^karmya- 

xviii. 57 

6uddhiyogam 

buddhiyogam 

xviii. 59 

yihamkaram upa^ritya 

yad ahahikaram akitya 

xviii. 72 

Kvacid 

Kaccid 


Remarks 


Grammar 
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APPENDIX 3: Select List of Individual Variants from 
Some of the Mss. collated at Poona 


Adhyaya 

6loka 


Variant given 


i. 20 ' sastrasanighate 

i. 43 I kuladharmah sanatanah 

ii. 2 ; aya^karam 

ii. 22 i grnhati navani 
ii. 34 kirtayisyanti 

ii. 37 bhoksyase bhuvani 

ii. 46 bhutesu 

ii. 53 nisphala 

ii. 55 sthiraprajhah 

ii. 72 paraiii nirvanam 

iii. 6 aste ca 

iii. 7 arabhate narah 

iii. 14 Dharmad bhavati parjanyo 

iii. lb pravartitaiii karma 

iii. 26 sevayet sarvakarmani 

iii. 2h vidvan muktah 

iii. 29 Tan a’Krsnavido....Krsnavin 

iii. 43 samyarnya 

iv. 4 proktavan asi 

iv. 20 niramayah 

V. 5 jnanam 

V. 21 Brahmalokayuktatma 

vi. 3 Aruruksor muner yogahi 

vindatyatmani yat sukham l 
( = V. 215) 

Sa Brahmayogayuktatma 
( = V. 21c) 


VI. 

vii. 

vii. 

vii. 

vii. 

viii. 

viii. 

ix. 

ix. 

ix. 

ix. 

ix. 

ix. 

X. 

X. 

X. 


karma karanam ucyate II 

28 madbhakto nanyamanasah 

(cf. vi. 15 in App. 1) 

2 ; Jnanahi jneyaih 
8 prabhasah 
20 niscayam asthaya 

29 yajanti ye 

I ] ; Brahmavido 

22 Puru§ah paramab 
1 1 Yac chrutva 
4 ; avyayamiirtina 

II sarvamahesvaram 
17 Vi^vam pavitram 

32 te yanti paramam 

33 rajar§isattamab 

6 Madbhava m^usa 

7 So Vikalpena yogena 
24 Purodhanam 


Ms. 

giving 

it 

Vulgate reading 

G 


F 


C 

akirtikaram 

A 

sainyati navani 

C 

kathayisyanti 

A* 


H 

Vedesu 


niscala 

E 

sthitaprajhah 

G 

Brahmanirvanam 

A 

ya aste 

A^ 

arabhate Vjuna 


Annad bhavati 

G’ 


G 

josayet 

H 

vidvan yuktah 

A* 


G® 

sainstabhya 

A 

proktavan iti 

A" 

nirasrayah 


sthanam 

M' 

Brahmayoga 

G' 



karma karanam ucyate 1 


Yogarudhasya tasyaiva 


^mah karanam ucyate II 

B- 

yogi vigatakalmasab 

C 

Jhanaiii te ’ham 

Java 

prabhasmi 

F 

niyamam asthaya 

E 

yatanti ye 

C 

Vedavido 


Purusah sa parab 

P* 

Yaj jhatva 

Ai 

avyaktamurtina 

H 

bhfitamahesvaram 

G 

Vedyam pavitram 

A* 

te ’pi yanti par^ 

A* 

rajarsayas tatha 

M* 

Madbhava manasa 

K‘ 

So ’vikampena 

G' 

Purodhasam 
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Adhyaya 

6loka 


Ms. 


Variant given 

giving 

it 

Vulgate reading 

X. 28 

Prajane§u ca 

! 1 

i M’ 

Prajana^ c^smi 

xi, 3 

Paramesvara 

: B' 

Puru§ottama 

xi. 16 

vi^veSvara vi^vamurte 

A' 


xi. 17 

sarvato diptimantam 

! 

durniriksyain samantat 

xi. 48 

^yas tv aham 

; B’ 

^akya aham 

xii. 8 

Dhananijaya 

' A’ 

j na sahi^yab 

xii. 13 

karuna atmavan 

F 

i karuna eva ca 

xii. 16 

drdhavyathab 

M® 

gatavyathab 

xii. 20 

bhaktya te 

K’ 

bhaktas te 

xiii. 1 

tad vidub 

D 

tadvidah 

xiii. 4 

vini^itab 

D' 

vinifcitaib 

xiii. 7 

Adanitvam 


Amanitvam 

xiii. 17 

tad yonis 

D 

taj jyotis 

xiii. 24 

Jnanenatmani 

A' 

Dhyanenatmani 

xiii. 25 

mityusaibsarasagarat 

G 

mrtyuni ^rutiparayanab 

xiii. 30 

Tata eva ca kartaram 

pa 


xiv. 4 1 

' jivapradab 

E 

bijapradab 

xiv. 12 1 

pravrddhe 


vivrddhe 

xiv. 20 i 

dehaiii dehasamudbhavan 

pc 

dehi 

xiv. 24; 

tulyanindatmasamsthitib 

E 


XV. 7 1 

jivalokab 

D 

jivabhutab 

XV. 15; 

amohanani ca 


apohanani ca 

xvi. 6 1 

bhiitasainghau 

H 

1 bhutasargau 

xvi. 141 

aham yogi 

F 

aham bhogi 

xvi. 16 i 

kamalobhesu 

B' 

kamabhoge^u 

xvii. 2 1 

svabhavatab 

F 

svabhavaja 

xvii. 9 ; 

dubkhaiokabhaya- 

C 

dulikha^kamaya- 

xvii. 1 3 < asrsthartham 

B' 

asf^t^nnam 

xviii. 6 ; 

vratam uttamam ! 

N 

matam uttamam 

xviii. 18 1 

karmanodana 

E 

karmacodana 

xviii. 42 

s^tir arjavam ! 

F 

k^antir arjavam 

xviii. 56 

padam atmanab 


padam avyayam 

xviii. 78 j 

Partho Dhanaiiijayab I 

i ; 

F 
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APPENDIX 4 ( ABCD ) : Cases where “Kashmirian^* Readings are 
Current widely Outside Kashmir 

A— Kashmirian Readings adopted for the Critical Edition 


“ Kashmirian variant” | 

Mss. giving the variant 
( Vulgate reading if different) 

i. 1 1 Ayanesu tu j 

— Vulgate : Ayanesu ca 

ii. 7 Pfcchami tva | 

i i 

j j 

6k‘DD"^M^T’G>G'G^A=‘P'M‘M‘ 

M‘M* 

— Vulgate : Prcchami tvam 

iii. 2 ! Vyamisrenaiva 

K‘ABB'CB=DD*EFM’G®D”3T* 

GHMG‘G'P*P®MiM*A‘A^A* 

— Vulgate : Vyamiireneva 

xi. 2\a ' tva sura* 

; This is Sankara’s text supported 
by several Mss. from South 
; — Vulgate : tvaiii sura- (?) 

xi. 320: Rte ’pi tva 

Sankara reads tva, and the 
Vulgate seems to have been the 
> same, though it often appears 

1 as tvam 

xvi. 136' idam prapsye manoratham 

; SK'ABCDED'^D”^ M^G^A^A'A^P^ 

: T'^G^M^M'M^M'T^T^T'^T^T^T/ 

i Sankara reads idam, but the 

1 Vulgate has imam 

xviii. 28 ^tho naikrtiko 

i SK'DEAA"A"BB'‘B^D^D”^FM' 

1 DWHMNM^G^T'G^ Nila- 


kantha explains naikftika, and 
that may be Sankara’s reading, 
i The Vulgate has naiskrtiko 
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B — Kashmirian Reading hesitati^ly Adopted for the Critical Edition 


Adhyaya 

Sloka 

** Kashmirian reading” 

Mss. giving “ K ” reading 
( Vulgate text, if different ) 

i. 286 

sidamano 'bravid idam 

— Vul. : visidann idam abravit 

i. 2%cd 

Drstveman svajanan Krsna 
yuyutsiin samupasthitan 

6kiehb'b'*b®b*b®aa* 

— Vul. : imam. . . . svajanaiii . . . 

yuyutsuih samupasthitam 

ii. 3 

1 Ma klaibyarh gaccha Kaunteya I 

6aT"A''A^T*T'T>B‘B‘‘'B 3B‘B» 
i — Vul. : Klaibyam ma sma 

1 gamah Partha 

xi. 24c 

Drstva hi tva 

1 

NGG2p'P’'G^]VrM*AiA^A^T'*T« 

1 — Vulgate & Sankara : tvam 

i 


C — Vulgate Reading hesitatingly Retained in the Critical Edition 


Adhyaya 

“ Kashmirian reading ’* 

Vulgate reading 

Sloka 

Mss. in support 

Mss. in support 

i. 8b 

Kfpah 6aIyo Jayadrathah 

6k‘afha^ 

Krpas ca samitiihjayah 

All the rest 

i. M 

Saumadattis ca viryavan 

Sk’afha^ 

Saumadattir Jayadrathab 

All the rest 

ii. 1 

Sldamanam idaih vakyam 
^CFA^B^B^B^B^ 

Visidantam idaih vakyam 

All the rest 

X. 42b 

jnanena 

SkiD‘ED"*FD''D’’G'G^P' i 
i A'A^T^T'T^M^ 

jaatena 

1 All the rest 

xi. 19c 

1 Pa^yami tva 

SG=T^G‘G’G^M1M®T«T^- 

; Pasyami tvam 

1 All the rest ; also Sankara 

xi. 22d 

viksante tvam j 

viksante tva’^ 

xii. 18 

Manavamanayoh i 

Sdim*g®G'*g'g‘m'm*m5m"- ! 

M®T«T/T^T‘T^ I 

M anapamanay ob 

All the rest 


* Sankara reads tva and is supported by Mss. 
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X) — “ Kashmir Reading ** Supported widely by non- Kashmir Mss. 


Adhyaya | “Kashmirian reading’* 

Sloka j (Vulgate reading) 


ii. 10 ^damanam idam vacah 

( visidantam vakyam ) 

V. 21 vindaty atmani yah sukham 

( yat 

V. 26 Kamakrodhavimwktanam 
( ...viyuktanam ) 

vi. 7 Manammanayoh ( cp. xii. 18 in 
App. 4C ) ( Manapa ) 

vi. 21 Sukham atyantikahi yatra 

( yat tat ) 

vi. 44 avak) pi san ; ( sah) 

vii. 18 me matah ( see p. 225 above ) 

( me matam ) 

xi. 17 tva durnirik^yam ; ( tvam ) 

xi. 28 abhi^o ymlanti ; ( abhivijvalanti ) 
xi. 30 pratapanti ; (...Visno) 

xi. 48 Vakyam aham nrloke 

( Sakya ahaiii ) 

xiii. * 1 * Prakrtim purusahi caiva &c. 

“ Ca ” ( The extra stanza ) ; puts 

this in Krsna’s mouth, and 
he is alone there 

xiii. 1 ksetra^Tkim iti ; ( ksetrajha iti ) 

xiii. 13 panipidantam; (panipadamtam) 

xiv. 25 manavamanayoh ( see vi. 7 

above) 

xvi. 8 ' ^heivk^m ( see p. 227 above ) 
xvi. 16 I niraye ; ( narake) 

xviii. 6 ’ etany api ca ; ( tu) 

xviii. 22 1 a/ietukam ( see p. 227 above ) 
xviii. 25 I anav^^ksya ; (anapeksya ) 
xviii. 68 1 asaih^ytrw ; (asam^yah) 
xviii. 77 I mahanT/a ; ( mahan rajan ) 


Mss. supporting “ K ” 


(See p. 220 above) 
^AFG"M®A^A^M3M'‘M5 
(See p. 223 above) 
i^AA^A'T^T'^T/ 

M^M'M'^ 

SK^H ; read yat tu ; 

see p. 225 above 
K‘ACFHM“M“ 

BD*M'’HNG‘‘M*M’M5M" 

DD^FM^G^T^G'A^M^ 

K'ABB’*CEFM^D‘’G’D”GT''HN 

G‘'‘piA'A^6B^B2B‘B*T‘'T‘^T‘/ 

X/T*'T’P 

^ABB^CM^A 

6bcdhnp^a^t« 

SD'G’G'T^G-T/teT^T^M’NPG^ 

K^DHG'G'G' 

AGEA^B’B* 

HA^P^G^T^'M® 

1 K'B'SG'HT'' 
ABEFK'B'D'D”T'G"]VFM" 
ADMA'A'T‘’TeM'‘ 

FD^TM'; drag's read 
i maharajan (!) 
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APPENDIX 5 ( A-B-C-D-E) : List of Variants that can be regarded as 
Peculiar to Kashmirian Version 

A — Cases where Schrader's “ K ” is supported by ^ alone 


Adhyaya j 

Reading of “ K ** and ; 

Remarks 

Sloka 1 

(Vulgate reading) | 

i. 35 

1 

kiin u mahikrte 

( kiiii nu mahikrte ) 


ii. 21 

hanyate hanti va katham 
( kaih ghatayati hanti kam ) 

See p. 221 above 

ii. 42 

Vedavadapar^ 

{ Vedavadaratah ) 


ii. 43 

janmakarmaphalepsavah 

The use of prati (43 end ) is 


( janmakarmaphalapradain ) 

peculiar : the construction is : 
Bhoge^varyagatim prati yaiii 
vacath vadanti taya &c. Prati 
= concerning. Gatim prati 
sjjecifies vacam. The variant 
was due to misunderstanding 

ii. 47 I 

! 

Karmany astv adhikaras te 

( Karmany evadhikaras te ) i 


ii. 50 

jahatime ; ( jahatiha ) ' 


ii. 54 

vrajec ca kim ; ( vrajeta kim) 
sthita( 6., sthira ) prajnas tadocyate 
(tasya prajha pratisthita) 

“ca" can easily be supplied 

ii. 58 

Inlluence of 55d ? Deliberate 


repetition of tasya prajrla See, 
four times in the Vulgate 

ii. 60 

Yat tasyapi hi ; ( Yatato hy api ) 

See p. 221 above 

ii. 61 

saiiiyamya manasa ; { sarvani 
samyamya ) 


ii. 63 

^ tatparah ; ( matparah ) 

The variant may appear justi- 
fied because liere, without any 
preparation, Kfsna identifies 
himself with the Divinity. 


1 

! 

i 

Cp. vi. 14d, where the ground 
is prepared. But Cliap. ii 


1 

i 

Ragadvesaviyuktas tu ( Cr ) ^ 

( Ragadve^viyuktais tu ) 

already envisages the ultimate 
view'-point 

ii. 64 

The repeated word lias force 

ii. 69d 

sa ratrih ; { sa ni^a ) 


iii. 22 

pravarte 'tlia ca 

“ varte " goes better with the 


( varta eva ca ) i 

following varteyam 

iii. 27 

gunaih karmahi bhaga^h j 

It is doubtful if the gunas can 


( gunaih karmani sarva^h ) 1 

i 

work bhaga^h. Action re- 
sults from their togetherness. 
“ Paradharmodaya can mean 

iii. 35 

1 paradharmodayad api | 


1 ( paradharmo bhayavahah ) 

i 

udaya of (laradliarma, not 
one’s udaya in paradharma 

V. 1 

j viniScitam ; ( sunik:itam ) 


V. 3 

jbandhad vimucyate 
j ( pramucyate ) 
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Adhyaya 

6loka 

Reading of “K” and S 
(Vulgate reading) 

Remarks 

V. 17 

jaananirdhautakalmasab 

(jnananirdhutakalma^ali) 


V. 24 

Antahsukhab : (Yo’ntabsukhab) 


V. 26 

Sa Partha paraniaiii yogam 

Cp. variant to ii. 72 in App. 3 ; 


(Sa yogi Brahmanirvanam) 

gloss ousting text in both cases 

VI. 7 

paratmasu sama niatili 
(paramatrna samahitab) 

See pp. 223-225 above 

vi. 16c/ 

Yogo ’ sti naivatya^tab 

(Natyasnatas tu yogo ’sti ) 

See p. 225 above 

vi. 166 

natijagarato *rjuna 

(jagrato naiva carjuna) 

»» ft ft 

vi. 19 

yogam atmani ; (yogam atmanah) 


vi. 28 

yogi niyatamanasah 
( yogi vigatakalmasah ) 

Obviously reminiscent of vi. 1 5b 
above 

vi, 40 

jatu ; ( tata ) 


vi. 43 

Tato bhuyo *pi yatate 
( Yatate ca tato bhuyab) 


vii. 2 

na punah kiiiicit 

( neha bhuyo 'nyat ) 


vii, 9^ 

F^iinyah prthivyaih gandho 'smi 
( Punyo gandhah prthivyaiii ca ) 


vii, 18 

mamaivinuttamam ; (mam evanut- 
tamam ) 

The sense intended is that he 
reaches not my goal, but me 
who am the goal 

vii, 26 

bhavisyanti ; ( bhavisyani) 

vii. 28 

: antaiii gatam.; ( antagatam ) 


viii. 11 

‘ -abhidhasye ; ( pravaksye ) 


viii. 26 

, suklak^-snagatl ; ( ^uklakysne gati ) 


ix. 14 

: kirtayanta^ ca ; ( kirtayanto mam ) 

The object mam is wanted 

X. 19 

! vibhutir atmanab subhab I 

( divya hy atmavibhutayab ) 


X. 22 ! 

Samavedo 'ham ; ( Samavedo 'smi ) 


X. 25 1 

1 japayajHo 'ham ; ( japayajiio 'smi ) 


X. 27 

i Airavanam ; ( Airavatam ) i 

Java version has Airavano 

X. 41 1 

avagaccheb ; ( avagaccha ) 

Potential weaker than Impera- 
tive 

xi. 6 

Pandava ; ( Bharata ) 


xi. 26 

1 Ami sarve ; ( Ami ca tvam ) 


xi. 44 

priyasyarhasi ; ( priyay^rhasi ) 

See p. 226-227 above 

xi. 54 

^kyo hy aham ; ( ^ya aham ) 

Attempt to avoid awkward 
Saiiidhi. 

xii. 15 

-bhayakrodhaib ; ( -bhayodvegaib ) 


xii, 17 

^ubhi^ubhaphalatyagi 
( ^ubh^§ubhaparityagl ) 

See xiv. 25 below 

xiii. 4 

vini^itam ; ( vini^citaib ) 

See p. 227 above 

xiii. 29 

Prakrtyaiva hi ; ( Prakrtyaiva ca ) 

6 however reads jayete 

xiv. 17 

jayete tamaso ; ( tamaso bhavato ) 

xiv. 25 

1 Sarv&rambhaphalatyagi 

( Sarvtombhaparityagi ) i 

See xii. 17 above 

XV. 4 

nivarteta ; ( nivartanti ) j 

Attempt to mend grammar 
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B — Cases where ** K ** is Supported by only One allied-Kashmirian 

Ms. ( or A ) 


Adhyaya I 
Sloka I 


Reading of “ K " and one 
allied-Kashmirian Ms. 

( Vulgate reading ) 


Remarks 


i. 32 ‘ na rajyaiii na sukhani ca ( KM 
I ( na ca raiyai'n sukhani ca ) 

iii. 31 I anuvartanti (A); ( anutisthanti ) 

X. 13 1 bravisi mam (A) ; { bravisi me ) 

i 

xiv. 1 0 j Bharata vardhate (A) 

; (bhavati Bharata) 

XV. 14 1 asthitab (A) ; ( asritah ) 

xvii. 2 tah knu (A) ; ( tani knu ) Attempt of a grammatical purist 

xviii. 24 1 kle^bahulam (A) ; ( bahulayasam ) 
xviii. 24 iti vSmrtam (A) ; ( udahftam ) 

; j 

xviii. 61 hfdy esa vasate 'rjuna (A) 

( hrcide^ Vjuna tisthati ) i 
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C— Cases where ** K” is Supported by Two Mss., at least one of them 
Kashmirian or allied- Kashmirian 


Adhyaya 

Sloka 


i. 21 

i. 39 
. 1. 47 

ii. 5b 
ii. 5cd 

ii. 41 

iii. 23 

iii. 41 

iv. 13 
iv, 23 
V. 23 

14 


Reading of “ K ”, and supporting Mss. 
(Vulgate reading) 


Remarks 


vm 


ubhayoh senayor (^K); (senayor ubhayor) 
jsampa^yadbhih (^K*^); (prapasyadbhih) 
utsrjya ( SK^ ) ; (visrjya) 
cartum ( SA* ) ; (bhoktum) 

Na tv arthakamas tu gurun nihatya ( ^K' ) 
(Hatv^rthakamahs tu gurun ihaiv^a 

buddhir ekaiva (^E) ; ( ekeha) 

na varteya (^F) ; (na varteyam) 
prajahihy enarn (6F) ; (prajahihy enam) 
gunakarmavibh^atah (SB) ; (...vibhagasah) 
Yajnayarabhatah (^K') ; ( Yajhayacaratah ) 
sa yog] sa sukhi matab (^A) 

I ( sa yuktas narah 

i nityayuktasya dehinah (SM*^) 

I ( yoginab) ^ - x 

-lyanti mamakim (SF) ; ( mamikam) 

1 madbhaktah (^iV) ; (me bhaktab) 

' saiiiyaminam ( ^A ) ; (saihyamatam) 

' Yogl^vara (i>C/) ( Yoge^vara ) 

yogam uttamam asthitah (SA) 
j (ata urdhvain na sam^ab) 
i athave&iyituih cittam (SA) 

: (atha cittaiii samadhatum) 

i asaiiiga^trena ^iteiia ($A) 

( ...drdhena) 

xvi. 8 ! akimcitkam ahetukam (HK^) 

(kimanyatkamahaitukam) 
xvi. 19 I ai^ubhasu (HK*); (asubhan) 
xviii. 28 dirghasutra^ ca (SC*); (dirghasutrl ca) 


ix. 7 
ix. 31 
X. 29 

xi. 4 

xii. « 

xii. 9 
XV. 3 


See p. 219 above 

“ iha ” is wanted 
See p. 222 


6 reads abharatab 
however give 
paramo for sa sukhi 
“ dehinab ” is flat 


I V. is lectio dijficilior 


may yevo: 4- atab 
! S gives it on the 
I margin 

'j“K” probably a gloss 
i cp. Sankara on it 
1 See p. 227 above 

' See p. 228 above 
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D — Cases where “K” is Supported by Three Mss. with at least one 
Kashmirian or allied- Kashmirian Ms. 


Adhyaya Reading of “K", and supporting Mss. 
Sloka (Vulgate reading) 


Remarks 


i. 

24 i 

i. 

30 i 

i. 

33 ' 

ii. 

! 

12i 

V. 

5 i 

viii. 

17* 

i 

ix. 

i 

.xi. 

9 ; 

xi. 

21 : 

xi. 

41 

xii. 

11 

XV. 

4 


( G^divaiii sraiiisate hastat ) 
Ta eva me sthita yoddhiim ( SK^ 
( Ta ime Vasthita yoddhum ) 
na hy evaham ( SA^A^ ) ; ( na t\' ( 
tad yogair anugamyate ( ^K^H ) 
( tad yogair api gamyate ) 
ye Brahmanah vidub ( i^KTl ) 

( yad Brahmanab viduh ) 
Bhutagramam idam ( ADA' ) ; ( . 


.imam) 


(Svastity uktva maliarsisiddhasaiiighah) 
mahimanaih tavemam (SAB^) ; ( taved. 

niadyogarn asthitab ( i*>AD^ ) 

( mtidyogam asritab ) 

Tatah paraiii tat (^DT^); ( pacLafn .. 


: See i. 21 ( App. 5C ) 


See p. 221 above 
See discussion on 
pp. 229-230 above 
See p. 226 above 


See xi. 4 ( App. 5C) 
Metre slightly im* 
proved by “ K 
“ K regularises 
grammar 

Noteworthy is the va- 
riant udyogam asri- 
tab of M"^ 6c others 


E — Cases where ‘*K” is Supported hy Four Mss. with at least one 
Kashmirian or allied- Kashmirian Ms. 


Adhyaya Reading of “ K and sup[>orting Mss. 
Sloka ( \'uigate reading ) 


Renuirks 


i. 9 ; nanayuddhavisaradab ( SK'FLV ) 

; ( sarve yuddhavi^radab ) 

i. 18 Pancala^ ca mahesvaso Draupadeya^ ca 
, ; pa/ica ye ( J^AFPI ) 

( Drupado Draupadeya^ ca sarva^b 
pf thivipate ) ^ 

ii. 26 Athavainaiii ( SM^M^M^* ) ; (Atha cainain) | 

ii. 35 Esam ca tvam ( HG’G'M'^ ) ; ( Yesani cal Seep. 221 above 
tvam ) ^ j 

iv. 35 bhiitany a^^ani ( 6 aEM^ ) ; ( a.^sena) i “Case-attraction'' ? 

vi. 1 3 acalab sthitab ( SM^M'^G® ) 

( acalani sthirab ) 

xi. 1 1 1 -malambara- { 6K'HG ) ; ( -malyambara- ) 
xi. 26 1 sarvaib sahaivivanipalasainghaib (SG^P^M**) 

• (sarve ) 
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APPENDIX 6 A-B-C : Additional Stanzas and Half-stanzas 
and Omissions in the Bhagavadgita 

A Additions and Omissions in the “ Kashmirian Recension ” 
Reference in 

Adhyaya & St Additions and Omissions Remarks 


After ii. 10 


After ii. ^(S 


After lii. 37 


( i ) Additions 

i 

( Given also by 6 ) 

f^TFT |rT H n II 

( Given also by 6 ) 

vtqfSrq ^'4 ^4 i^7% i 

%Jn4T^: || 


^tvTUqijjqrq i 

^ 4?: 5144(^41^^1: I 

%44: 4i^ ii 

^14^4^ 4t?: )RT*^f44g|14: I 
3Tt^sfvRRIc41 II 

^4454 (^=1144 5lt^454 441^ ^ I 
44 4t^ 4id^4 4t?4Fg g|g§: II 
4 gq 4^: g4r?g4a4r)[ 4444 I 
^4:514^ 4t544T 4g«n®ng444: II 


After V. 17 


gpf44c?i5RTlsf4 544.^ I 
4144 3lf^ 4 4Sr;^ 4f ^ 11 

( Not given by any other Mss. ) 


After vi. 9 
After vi. 37 

After vii. 23ab j 


Same as Vulgate v. 19 

fe » 44 T4: 441 41^ SHJ®! 4^: qfsl I 
ar^q;^ %lT4fl 4tf^^ 451 44: II 
^(4^ ^=r45fr 4if?4 [ ftraiist 4i^ tre:44i: 
I^n4[.>r444f 41^ ] 45'4il 41^ 4I4ft II 

(Not in any other Ms.) 


-See p. 216 
above 


-Seems to be a 
weak imita- 
tion of iv. 19 

iV. B.—T h e 
variants 
given by 
Schrader 
or by our 
own Kash- 
mirian & alii - 
ed-“K” Mss. 
are not re- 
peated here 
-On the nature 
i of this addi- 
tion see p. 
216 above 
-The stanzas 
I are given 
also by our 
Mss. 

I -Sc H R a D E R 
(p. 10) con- 
cedes that 
this may be 
a later addi- 
tion 

-Not in any 
other Ms. 
-Given by 
: ^K'E 

-Added half- 
, stanza is 
shown with- 
i in square 
I brackets 
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Reference in 
Adhyaya & St. ; 

After viii. 22ab 
After ix. 6 

After xi. 27 


After xi. 29ab 


After xi. 


After xi. 44 


After xviii. 
47a6 


Stanzas ii. 66 
and ii. 67 
V. 19 
vii. 24 


Additions and Omissions | 

4 ST gST^Sfl ^tfsRtS^ST I 
(Not in any other Ms.) 

H,dSlt«&TTrWTTI Til ^ II 

snTO^: g^q f qsi T d l -1 

% ?f5rR%rTI^I 
qtf^rfSTT STh?I: 

fTTT ?[# T^sf II 

d«n M II 

Given by 6 and A also 
arsn^snsia^iTswR: ~ 

TT^: TT^5r?rf%>i^ I 

(Given by 6 a) 

(Given by 6A) 

^5?nf% i _( 

iI3^(sic.) I I 

STRTtsftd ^ 

II 

(% g »T%a(TTai 

(% 'Rd: I 

^wfiHr TT^ TTd-. ^ t I 

aw: II 

3T?Jtfa w % 

*T % ^ I 

a % gpnwt 'rf(w’»w^ 

Ptspt >>w. <T^w41<T|l<ft i \ 

(Vulgate iii. 35 cd with a variant) 

(ii) Omissions 

I Omitted 

Omitted in proper place, but restored after vi. 9 j 
Conceded as accidental omission in Cr, as Ca 
comments upon it 


Remarks 


-Given by A 


-It is a six-line 
T r i s t u b h 


-Half-Trist- 
ubh verse 


-Given also by 

6a 


^ -Given also by 
i A 


I -See p. 217 
I above 
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Adhyaya & St. 

! Additions and Omissions 

Remarks 

After vi. 47 

( i ) Additions 

-Seems to be of 

After vii. 30 

^TT^: II 

(Found in Abhinavagupta’s com.) 

the nature of 
a concluding 

1 summary 
— do — 

After viii. 2H 

(Found in Ca) 

1^5^^ 1 

i 

1 

— do — 

After xi. 27 

?n^«n d 3T^2n vrraH ii 

(Found in Ca) 
?T|^2nrT('T)gT^f^ 

, Apparently to 

iii. 3 c'v: ) 
iii. 32a ' ) 

( ii ) Omissions 

Omitted owing to eye-wandering from the three 
syllables (silyanto) at the end of iii. 31c to 
the same syllables at the end of iii. 32 a 

complete six - 
line Tristubh 
(See p. 250) 


C — Additions and Omissions in other Mss. 
(Not an exhaustive list) 


Adhyaya and 
Stanz^a 


Additions and Omissions 
{^vlss. giving them) 


Remarks 


After viii. 1 1 


After ix. 5 i 

\ 

After X. 38 , 


( i ) Additions 

^Ttn1% =EI I 

"K sr^ftf ii 

(Given by alone) 

^ II 

(Giv^n by A alone) 

^c ft ^ q^n^irfbrr ii 

( Given by the Javanese version) 


xi. 26 
xvii. 27 
xvii. 24ccf 


( ii ) Omissiom 

Stanza omitted by H alone 

„ »} » ^ »> 

The half-stanza omitted by H 


I 


I -It is Katha 
I Up. I. ii. is 


1 



OLD-TAMIL PARI 


By 

PIERRE MEILE, Paris. 

The Tamil word pari as a noun is no more used in the common language; 
it belongs to Old-Tamil. The verb pari-ddl itself is not very common ; prac- 
tically it appears only in one expression : parindu with an adverbial meaning : 
“ with partiality, with a prejudice in favour of a person 

For pari as a noun, the Tat}til Lexicon gives the following meanings : 
(1) Motion, gait; (2) Speed, rapidity, quickness; (3) Pace of a horse; 
(4) Horse ; (5) The first naksatra ; (6) Wooden horse used as a contrivance 
for directing the course of water; (7) Height, elevation; (8) Greatness; 
(9) Blackness, darkness; (10) Delusion, deception; (11) Cotton plant. 

As it is often the case in Tamil dictionaries, we can hardly conceive how 
a single word can have so many different meanings. Those various meanings 
are either derived from one fundamental notion or quoted by ancient dic- 
tionaries without being backed by proper references. 

4t * i4i * 

The verb pari-dal means “ to move, to run, to run about ”. Ta, ddudal : 
mdve, parandoruhgu maleinda mdavar polambeinddr kedapparickdin. 
Putanar\tdu, 97, 11-12 *‘the horses. — because they ran about, so that the 
beautiful and green garlands be spoiled, (the garlands) of the gallant men 
who gathered in a large number and fought. 

In Kannada, the verbs pari and hari also mean “ to run ”, sometimes 
“ to flow ” or “ to move about, to creep ”, speaking of a snake, of an ant (cf. 
Kittel, ad. VV. cit.) A Sanskrit etymology of this word has been recently 
proposed by Professor Jules Bloch. (F. W. Thomas Commemoration 
Volume, p. 34). 

Ta. pari as a noun is the corresponding name of action ; it means 
” motion It can be translated by “ pace, gait, gallop ” : alanguleip parVt 
yivuli (Pula. 4, 13) “the horses with the shaken mane (or plume) and the 
gallop ” — or “ the horses shaking their plume, as they are galloping 

We observe that this word, in most of the instances, is more particularly 
applied to the pace of a horse. Not only is the horse described in the above 
quotations, but it occurs also in all the instances we have been able to collect 
from the PuHanantdu snd the Ten Idylls. The word pari as a noun is 
generally preceded by an epithet which describes the motion : vai^bmi 
nedunder punga nin move (Ptda. 146, 11) : comm. *"valaviya seUweiyuddya. 

‘‘ may your horse be attached to the great chariot which has a great speed.” 
Also pdyparip puravi (Madureikk. 689) “the horses with leaping st^” 
pdyparik kalimd {Nedimalv. 179) ; kada£pariya kalirmvum{ Pula. 55, 7) 
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“the proud animal with impetuous steps G)mpare kavarparip puraviym 
(Silap. 5, 159). 

A special mention must be made of the word nimir used in connection 
with pari. Nimir par ip puravi {Patfinap. 185, etc.), is generally understood 
as “the horses with increased speed”. I would rather suggest: “the horses 
walking with a straightened head.” Still parinimirndu {Madureikk. 387) 
does not seem to support my suggestion. 

We come to the conclusion that pari is : “ the way, the manner in which 
a horse walks or runs ”, that is “ the gait ”. We can sometimes translate 
by “ the gallop ”. 

One controversial point is : how pari has been given the meaning of 
" horse ” ? In some commentaries and lexicographical works, pari is con- 
sidered as the equivalent of kudirei. 

At first sight this meaning seems to be attested in a few ancient texts ; 
but it appears more than doubtful when we examine those texts carefully. 
In luneipari, turakkun celavinar (Mulleip. 102) the commentary under- 
stands “ the one who is hurrying, driving his fast running horse We 
suggest that paii should not be isolated from tmei : it is not pari, but the 
complete vford tuneipari which can be considered as an equivalent of kudirei. 

Tuneipcri “with a rapid gait” is a compound similar to nitnirpari, 
pdypari, vanpari. This epithet can be used as a noun, Tamil grammarians 
would say “ as anmoMittogei." In this pari retains its original meaning 
" gait." Tuneipari is “ the one with a rapid gait,” that is “ the horse.” 

I have not been able to find in Puiananulu Pattuppdt(u a single 
instance of pari having by itself the meaning of “ horse.” 

Still this meaning has developed later : in Suddmani Nigatfdu (3, 10) 
pari heads the stanza where the equivalents of kudirei are enumerated ; we 
find a clear instance in Tiruvdsagam 8, 3 ; pandambatiyap parimel “ on a 
horse that has run away.” Also vila£,i parittanei( Pufapporul Vet^bd, 4, 22). 
I have not been able to find many instances of this use of pari, but I think it 
is quite common in mediaeval and poetical literature. 

We can easily imagine how pari has come to mean “ horse ” ; the inter- 
mediate stage must have been the use of an»M>£it<o|ei-words like tuneipari. 
Only the beginning of this evolution belongs to the earliest literature, where 
pari always retains the meaning of “ motion, gait.” The final stage—" horse ” 
—has not been reached earlier than in Middle-Tamil. 

Let us finally mention that in the ancient works the usual names of 
the horse are : kudirei, ivuli, puravi, md. Kudirei has survived in Modem 
Tamil. Md does not mean properly “ horse ” ; it is a common designation 
for a four-footed animal (a deer, an elephant). The names of the horse 
which belong specifically to Old-Tamil are ivuli and puravi. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


At a time when the discoveries about the Indus Valley civilization and the 
problems arising from these discoveries are agitating the minds of the antiquarians 
in India, Europe and America the account of the Progress af ATchsealogy in India 
During the Last Twenty-five Years, published by Rao Bahadur K. N. DiKSHIT, M.A., 
the present Director-General of Archaeology in India, makes delightful reading. Since 
its beginning a century ago Indian Archaeology has gradually assumed a status and 
a stature unrivalled in its achievements but much more so in its possibilities. “ In 
the name Mohenjodaro is epitomized the entire progress of Indian Archaeology during 
the last decade and a half ” observes Rao Bahadur Dikshit. Though the picto- 
graphic seals discovered at Mohenjodaro have been baffling the continuous efforts of 
ingenuous scholars at their dicij^erment, we have reason to believe in the views 
entertained by some scholars that the East alone was the cradle of early human 
civilization. At any rate the finds at Mohenjodaro have become the cynosure of all 
eyes in the East and West alike. If the determined energy and love of antiquity 
of Lord CuRZON put the Archieological Survey of India on a sound administrative 
and financial footing the credit of making Indian Archaeology what it is at present 
must go to archaeologists of the type of Sir John Marshall, Mr. R. D. Banerji, 
Dr. Spoonir, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Rao Bahadur Dikshit and many other 
indefatigable archaeologists whose work has been properly assessed and recorded 
in the brochure published by Rao Bahadur Dikshit. It is desirable that the 
contents of this brochure should be made more widely known to the educated 
public in India owing to their growing interest in historical and cultural matters 
which is developing side by side with increasing political consciousness engendered 
by the Congress government now shaping the destinies of the masses. 


The Report of the Watson Museum, Rajkot, for 1938-39, which has just been 
publshed, bears testimony to its increasing popularity and usefulness as will be seen 
from the number of 79,189 persons who visited it during the year under report. 
Anwng interesting exhibits added to the Museum mention may be made of the 
special show case in which Coats-of-Arms of the Kathiawar States and the Royal 
Arms have been displayed with the history of their origin and significance. Numerous 
coins were also added to the coin cabinet of the Museum during the year. We are 
also happy to note^ the construction of a special gallery for housing antique sculp- 
tures of the Museum. These are all useful features of the Museum but the expendi- 
ture of Rs. 120 and odd on the purchase of books and periodicals during the year 
is rather discouraging, if the authorities desire to make their Museum really attract- 
ive to scholars. Even for the Curator and his staff who are trying their best to 
keep this museum as efficient as possible this paltry amount spent on thdr tools is 
hardly sufficient to keep themselves in touch with what is passing on in the special 
field of their knowledge and activity. A Museum maintained by the numerous 
States of Kathiawar ought to spend more on the library of their Museum to make 
it really worthy of their benefaction. We agree in toto with the Markham Report 
on Indian Museums when it states : “ Finance is indeed the key to India's museum 
devetopment ; it is hopeless to expect a great movement on fantastically low 
budgets.” 



SULTANS OF MYSORE AND THE SRNGERI MUTT 

By 

V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, Madras. 

That toleration was the keynote of the religious policy of the Sultans 
of Mysore is evident from several records which have been happily pre- 
served and handed down to us. The Sultans of Mysore with whom we 
are concerned are Ryder Ali and Tippu. It was in 1761 that Ryder 
became de jacto ruler of Mysore and continued to rule until his death in 
December 1782 in camp in the Carnatic. His officers who were loyal to him 
did not make a public announcement of the death of the Nawab until his 
son Tippu Sultan who was then in Malabar was sent for and placed on the 
throne. Ryder enjoined upon his son Tippu Sultan to follow in his own 
footsteps and attach the affection of the people to himself as much as he 
could. 

The administration of both Ryder Ali and Tippu Sultan was marked 
by activities of a healthy kind. Though Mussalmans by faith, they res- 
pected the feelings of their Hindu subjects and their institutions. The 
inam lands, villages, and agrahdras which had been granted in former times 
by previous Hindu rulers were left untouched. Ryder allowed those who had 
been enjoying them undisturbed.^ In the same way Tippu Sultan is said 
to have restored a grant of twenty villages given to the Dattatreya Plffia by 
the Kings of .4negondi.* 

But if one examines the records now in the possession of the Srhgeri Mutt, 
and traces the relations which existed between these Nawabs and the autho- 
rities of the Mutt, one is struck by the tolerant spirit which imbued the two 
rulers. The records demonstrate that their relations were something more 
than mere toleration. They actively helped the heads of the Mutt in pur- 
suing their old traditional modes of religious worship and conduct. There 
are many records in the Srhgeri Mutt which are in the form of sanads, 
Kirupas or letters addressed to the Heads of the Mutt by the Kings of Mysore 
from time to time, ranging in date from 1737 to 1878. Of these records 
which number more than 150, three are by Hyder Ali, and about 30 by 
Tippu Sultan. Taking the three records which relate to Hyder, one which 
is dated in 1769 reads thus; ‘You are a great and holy personage. It is 
nothing but natural for everyone to cherish a desire to pay respect to you.’ 
The letter which is a request to the SvSmiji to undertake an embassy to 
Sahib Raghunatha Rao, the Peshwa, informs us that for this trip, the 
Nawab sent an elephant, one palankeen, five horses and five camels besides 
cash of Rupees ten and a half thousand for expenses. The Nawab also pre- 

1. An. R. Arch. Survey oj Mysore 1930, p. 101. 

2. Ibid. 1931, p. 21. 
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seated on this occasion gold cloth for the goddess, five pieces of silk cloth 
for the standard (nisani), and a pair of shawls for the use of the Svamiji. 
In the second letter the Nawab assures the SvSmiji of the continuance of 
the imms etc., due to the Mutt and this letter is acconrpanied by presents 
by Hyder Ali to the mat ha. As the letter insists on the iSvamiji returning 
to Sf-figeri and living happily as before, it appears that due to some disturb- 
ance, the Sffigerisvamigal had to abandon his residence and live outside. 
Under what circumstances that event happened we are not in a position to 

know. But it is definite that Hyder assured him of the safety of both 

person and property. A third letter of Hyder is a nirupa of date 1780 ad- 
dressed to all his officers concerned. They were ordered to see that the con- 
tributions to the Mutt were properly realised. The contributions mentioned 
are among others two Sricarana kanike and dipdradhcma kanike. The tax- 
collectors of the Mutt were helped by the officers of the Nawab in realising 
the amounts due to the Mutt.^ 

An examination of Tippu’s records shows how he esteemed the 
Srngeri sv^i, and was anxious to ensure his welfare. These records of 
which there are twenty-nine in the Mutt range in date from 1791 to 1798 

bearing the years of the Mauludi era. commencing from the birth of 

Muhammad. The letters addressed to the svamis generally begin thus : ‘ To 
Sachchidananda-Bharati svami of Srhgeri, possessed of the usual titles 
Srimat-paramahamsa and so forth, the saldm of Tippu Sultan Badshah. ’ 
The Mysore Archaeologist who has taken pains to investigate these records 
tells us that cf the records of Tippu at Spigeri, 17 are dated in 1791, five in 
1792, one in 1795, one in 1796, and two in 1798. The general contents of 
these letters betray the fact that Tippu who was harassed by three enemies — 
the Mahrattas, the English and the Nizam wanted the Sfhgeri svami to per- 
form religious ceremonies with a view' to the destruction of the enemies and 
for the welfare of their country. The names of some such religious ceremo- 
nies are mentioned — §atacan(Ji japa and Sahasracari(fi japa. The first w^as 
a rite in honour of Capdi to be repeated one hundred times and the second, 
the same to be repeated one thousand times. The belief was that the more a 
mantra was meditated upon and repeated, the more efficacious it was. When 
the SVamiji wrote to the Sultan that he had decided to perform the ceremony 
known as Sahasracan4i japa, Tippu was overjoyed and he offered to meet 
all the expenses incurred in that connection. He seems to have been anxious 
that the ceremoney should be conducted on proper lines, according to the 
prescribed rules. One item of the ceremony was to feed a thousand Brah- 
mans every day. Adequate provision was made by the Sultan to set^ that 
disturbance of any sort should not attend the rite when it was being i)erform- 
ed, extending over a mai^Jala or forty-eight days. The records which relate 
to the performance of the rite of Sahasracofi^ii japa bear out the keen and 
absorbing interest of the Nawab in the matter. 


1. An, R, Arch. Survey of Mysore, 1916, pp. 71 and 73. 
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Another letter records the Nawab sending to the Mutt two palankeens, 
one for the goddess and the other for the personal use by the Svltoiiji, toge- 
ther with a pair of chauris with silver handles. Still more interesting is the 
letter of 1793 which says ‘ you are the Jagadguru. You are always per- 
forming penance in order that the whole world may prosper and that the 
people may be happy. Please pray to God for the increase of our pros- 
perity. In whatever country holy personages/ like yourself may reside, that 
country will flourish with good showers and crops. Why should you live 
so long in a foreign country ? Please finish your work soon and return.* 
The letter speaks for itself and requires no comments. This one letter is 
enough to indicate Tippu Sultan’s regard for the occupant of the pontifical 
chair at the §rhgeri Matha, and his solicitous care for Hindu religion and its 
accredited institutions. The Sultan is so much all veneration when he ex- 
presses his desire that the Svamiji must as far as possible reside in his own 
country. The reference to the Svamiji outside his own place may be to the 
occasional tours taken by the Mathadhipatis for the welfare of the people 
at large. 

That Tippu Sultan believed in the blessings of a holy personage of 
the status of the Mathadhipati at ^rhgeri, and wrote to him to send his 
blessings is evident from another letter dated 1791 which says : you are 
a holy personage and an ascetic. As it is your duty to be solicitous about 
the welfare of the many, we request you to pray to God along with the 
other Brahmans of the Mafha, so that all the enemies may suffer defeat and 
take to flight and all thej people of our country live happily, and to send 
us your blessings. Again, when the Svamiji wrote that consequent on the 
raid by Maratha horsemen on i§rhgeri, a reconsecration of the iSaradia was 
necessary, the Nawab gjenerously sanctioned 200 rahati in cash and 200 
Tahaii worth of grain for the consecration ceremony.^ These all point out 
to the solicitude on the part of the two Muhammadan rulers of Mysore to- 
wards the Hindu religious head of Srngeri. 


1. An R. Arch, Survey of Mysore, pp. 73-76. 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF AN UNPUBLISHED ROMANTIC 
MASNAVf OF AMIR HASAN DIHLAVI 

By 

M. I. BORAH, Dacca. 

Amir Najm u’d-Mn Hasan Dihlavi son of Khwaja ‘AI5 u’d-Mn Sistani 
was one of the most important Indo-Persian poets who flourished during the 
late seventh and early eighth centuries of the Muslim era. His works were 
read and admired even beyond the confines of India and high compliments 
were paid to his genius by the poets and biographers of Iran. He was a con- 
temporary of Amir Khusru and a disciple of Shaykh Nizam u’d-IHn Awlia. 
He was the author of several Divans and a number of Ma^avis and other 
prose works. But all his writings have not come down to us. His Divan 
which is available to us consists of a little over ten thousand couplets contain- 
ing Qa§idas, Ghazals, Qif’as, Ruba'is and Masnavis. These poems have not 
yet been published and are to be found only in manuscripts preserved in Euro- 
pean libraries. The Bodleian Library possesses two of the earliest copies of his 
Divan yet discovered. One of these manuscripts contains a romantic Masmvi 
called Hikayat-i-'Ashiq-i-Naguff, a very interesting love poem which is not 
found in any other existing copies of his Div^. I shall try to give an account 
of this poem in the following pages: 

This romantic Masnavi known also as the Tshq-Nama deals with the love 
episode of a handsome youth and a young virgin belonging to the city of 
Nagur of Eastern Rajputana, which now forms a part of Jodhpur State. The 
whole poem consisting of six hundred and six couplets, according to the state- 
ment of the Poet, was composed during a single night on Monday the first of 
Zu’l-Hijja, A.H. 700/A.D. 1301. 

The poem is modelled on the romance of LaylA and Majnfin of Ni?Ami 
of Ganja, which is one of the most popular love-stories in the East, and 
particularly in India. Khusraw the contemporary o^ our poet had also 
written on the same theme of romance, and he had composed five Masnavis 
of this type, cdlectively known as Panj-Ganj (Five Treasures), dealing with 
the same legends as those of Ni?§mf. But our poet did not follow his 
predecessors blindly. There is no doubt that he is indebted to NijSmf for 
the main idea of his poem, but he has selected a theme of his own. The 
old Persian legends, which had been worn threadbare by other writers, did 
not aff^ord sufficient scope for his imaginatiem. He wanted to discover a 
new field for his poetic interpretaticwi, and he found it in the Hindu tales. So 
he selected one of the love stories of his homeland and struck out a new 
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departure. TTie episode, he says, is not an invention of his imagination but 
a story well known in the country 


4>*J ^ 

“ This story was not weaved out of my own fancy. 

It is a story well known in that country.” 

This was rather a bold step on his part to depict the ideal nature of love 
from the life-story of a young Hindu couple, which was not likely to be well 
received by the orthodox opinion of the time. The poet anticipated this 
danger before he began the book, so he replies to this possible charge of 
heresy in the concluding verses of his poem in the following way : — ® 

u*J Osy. j‘y i ^ j 

“ The feeling of love is a theme of the soul 
It soars beyond faith and infidelity.” 

The poem opens in praise of God and the prophet and there follows a 
short eulogy addressed to Hasan’s patron, Sultan ‘Al^’u’d-Dfn IChaljf. Then 
begins the actual story, which runs thus : — 

“ During the reign of a certain king there lived a governor in the city of 
Nagur. He had built a magnificent palace in the city, surrounded by beauti- 
ful gardens, springs and wells. This place was often visited by young damsels 
of exceptional beauty who used to draw water from the wells. 

One day a youth happened to pass by it and he became enraptured by 
the beauty of a damsel who was drawing water. He fell so violently in 
love with her that he lost control of his senses. His condition gradually 
became wretched and the whole story became known to the people. Then 
some of the learned Brahmins came to him and urged upon him to abandon 
this desire. They proved from their knowledge of astronomy that this union 
was impossible. But the youth did not pay heed to their counsel and his love 
for the damsel became more intense than before. 

At last when this affair became talked of as a social scandal, one of the 
relatives of the girl went to the Proctor of the city and complained against the 
youth accusing him of bringing disgrace and infamy upon their family, and 
demanded justice. The Proctor then arrested the youth and sent him to 
prison. Thus he passed his days in lamentation and confinement for a 
period of one year. 


1. D. H., Bodl f. 282. 

2. D. H. Bodl (Ouseley) 122, f. 282. 
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The youth then obtained his release from prison on the occasion of the 
accession of Sultan Ghiy^u’d-Din-Balban to the throne of Delhi, when he 
issued a Fermdn (decree) proclaiming a general amnesty to all the prisoners 
in his kingdom.^ The youth, as soon as he received his freedom, ran towards 
the well where he first saw his beloved. There he met her again and told her 
in a touching manner of his pitiable sufferings on her account. The damsel 
gave him a few words of consolation, and asked him to be patient for some 
time more. The youth thus patiently passed a period of fourteen years in 
great misery, always expecting to have his desire fulfilled. At last the girl 
took pity on his condition ; she came and met him and promised to be united 
with him within a short time. The youth was overjoyed and waited eagerly. 
But a few days after, the damsel became seriously ill and died. Her body 
was then taken to be cremated by the Brahmins. When the youth heard the 
news of the death of his beloved he went mad and ran to the funeral place. 
He uttered the words ‘‘ If union with you is denied to me in this world, I 
shall attain it in the next.” Then to the amazement of all, he jumped on to 
the funeral pyre and was burnt along with his beloved, and thus their ashes 
were mixed together. 

As examples of the manner of this poem, I give below a translation of a 
few passages, where the poet describes the youth’s falling in love with the 
damsel and his soliloquy after this event : — 

I. 

There lived a youth of the caste of the scribe 
A youth of vigilant heart, praised by the wise. 

Steward-like, Saturn stands in front of him, 

Held by the Indians in great esteem. 

One day he strolled towards that spot 
Where his heart an enchanting mistress found. 

Like one circling round the spring of Hut^ 

He fell a victim to the well of H^rut and M^rut.^ 


1. D. H., Bodl. f. 270. 

Att Ijj \y ^ 

This fact of Balban’s general amnesty to all the prisoners of the state has been 
curiously overlodced by the historians of this period. 

2. Chashma-i-H6t = Chasma-i-M^i, name of a ^ring coming near which 
any living thing drops dead. (Burh^-i-qiti’-) 

3. Names of two angels, who having severely censured mankind before the 
throne of God, weane sent down to earth in human Shapes to judge of the temptations 
to which man is subject. They could not withstand them ; they were seduced by 
women, and committed every kind of iniquity ; for which they were suspended by the 
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A damsel standing brisk and gay he saw 

Water from the well afid blood from him did draw. 

An idol of Hindu stock, cruel as a Turk, 

Sweet with her lips but cruel with her gaze. 

The rope she cast into the bottom of the well. 

Served for a ring of love round his neck. 

The pail she drew out of the well 
From the stream of his eyes brought pails full of blood. 
The youth heaved a sigh from his distressed heart 
Hard as a fire sprung from a stony bed. 

The cruel beauty saw the heart-sick one 
Bewildered, with his feet stuck in the mire. 

The stranger a captive she found to be 
A prey to the noose of the strings of her locks. 

She summoned her courage and looked around 
A certain fear passed in her innocent mind. 

The risk of scandal flashed in her thought. 

She left the place and soon did depart. 

Remained at the well that wounded-heart forlorn 
Trembling like a fish at the departure of that moon. 

In grief for that moon for three days and nights 
Stars on earth he cast from his eyes. 

He would talk his secret to the stars at night 
And tell them the tale of his sorrowful plight.^ 


II. 


Soliloquy of the youths 

Thou hast killed me but did not tell me thy creed 

What creed is there that sanctions the slaying of the helpless one ? 

You saw me lying senseless on the ground 

Waves of blood surging the breast around. 

I was swimming in blood, thou a friend 
Passed by me quite unconcerned. 

What sweetheart art thou O, moon 
That sheds the blood of people in the well ? 

Why dost thou shed the blood of the poor by the charm 
Whether you want to draw blood or water from the well ? 


feet in a well in Babylon, where they are to remain in great torment till the day of 
judgment. The well of Harut and M^rut is here compared to the chin-dimple of 
the damsel. 

1. D. H., Bodl. (Ouseley 122), f, 261. 

2. Ibid,, f. 261. 
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Why dost thou shed the blood, like this in the well 
When thou hast another bloodthirsty dimple ? 

Dig a well and call it a tomb 

Ask not whether its water be bitter or sweet, 

Throw me down into it with thy hand 
Abject dust am I ; unto the dust I return. 

Make that resting place a pilgrim's house 
Convert that brakish water to the fountain of life. 
What shall I say ? What relation have I with thee ? 
The pearl is dishonoured in mixing with the dust. 



SANSKRIT LITERATURE UNDER THE PALA KINGS 

OF BENGAL 

By 

S. K. DE, Dacca. 

Apart from the prolific and peculiar Buddhist Tantric literature in the 
cultivation of which Bengal signalised itself in the 10th and' 11th centuries, and 
which, both on account of its extent and importance, should form the subject- 
matter of a separate study^, Bengal’s contribution to Sanskrit literature and 
culture in the regime of the Pala kings is neither sufficiently extensive nor out- 
standing. Nevertheless, it has an interest and importance of its own, and de- 
serves a detailed investigation in its varied aspects. In the following pages an 
attempt is made to present a systematic outline of the subject and of the main 
problems, which still await further study. 

The literary remains of the period immediately preceding are, unfortu- 
nately, extremely scanty and uncertain. We have nothing but the shadowy 
personality of Gautj&carya or Gau<Japadacarya, the anonymous author of the 
well known Vedantic Karikias, and of Plalakapya the mythical propounder of 
elephant-lore, whose works, however, exist and have been claimed, with some 
justification, for Bengal. There is also the Buddhist Candra-gomin*, of whom 
much that is legendary has been related but of whose approximate date, au- 
thorship and place of origin we are perhaps on firmer ground. From the 5th 
to the 7th century a.d., we have indeed' the testimony of the Chinese pilgrims 
Fa-hien, Yuang Chwang and Yi-tsing, regarding Sanskrit culture and learning 
in the eastern provinces, but there is no mention of any definite literary acti- 
vity. On the other hand, the reference to the literary diction of the Gaudas^, 
which won for itself the distinctive designation of the Gaudi Riti, fumidies a 
good ground for the inference of a lost Gauda literature, which received re- 
cognition, as early as the 8th century a.d., from the theorists but over the 
merits of which they entertained a frank difference of opinion. But nothing 
of this literature has come down to us. Nor do the meagre inscriptional re- 
cords of the Pre-Pala period, which give us the only definite evidence of actual 
Sanskrit composition, bear out these indications of literary culture. The three 
lines of the lithic record of Candravarman, discovered on the Susunia hill in 
West Bengal, or the five short Damodarpur Copper plates, issued under the local 
government of Pupdravardhanabhukti during the times of Kumaragupta I, 
Budhagupta and Bhanugupta (roughly between 443-543 a.d.) are but brief 

1. For an account of this literature by the present writer see Mew Indian 
Antiquary, vol. i, (1938). pp. 1-23. 

2. On this writer see S. K. De in IHQ, 1938, pp. 56-60. On Palakapya see S. 
K. De in Indian Culture (D. R. Bhandarkar number) 1939. 

3. See a note by the present writer on this question in Mew Indian Anttquaryt 
vol. i. (1938), pp. 74-76. 
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and matter-of-fact prose documents which have hardly any literary value. It 
is not until we come to the 7th century that we find the high-flown Kiavya- 
style in prose and verse employed in epigraphic records, such, for instance, as 
is displayed in the Tipperah Copper-plate of Lokanatha or the Nidhanpur 
Copper plate of Bhaskaravarman. 

When we come to the 10th and 11th centuries, the evidence becomes more 
definite that not only Sanskrit culture but also Sanskrit literature, both Brah- 
manical and Buddhistic, flourished in Bengal, although its contribution is still 
not sufficiently extensive nor outstanding. We have a larger number of more 
elaborate inscriptional panegyrics in Sanskrit, which are indeed creditable 
compositions; but since they display the ordinary characteristics of North 
Indian Pra^stis of a similar nature, they do not call for special remarks as 
literary productions. Some of these epigraphic records, however, give us in- 
teresting glimpses into the assiduous culture of Sanskrit by jiersons who were 
not professional scholars nor men of letters but highly placed ofiifcials and 
politicians. The Garuda pillar inscription of the time of Na^ayal)apala^ for 
instance, gives us a vivid account of the scholarly attainments of one of the 
minister families of the Pala kings, which receives special commendation for its 
knowledge of Vedic literature. In this family Darbhapani, who was the mini- 
ster of Devapala, and his grandson KedaramiSra, who also held the same 
position, are said to have mastered the four Vidyas ; while Kedara's schi Gura- 
vamisra acquired proficiency in the Vedas, Agamas, Niti, and Jyoti$a, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his exposition of the Vedic works. The Bangad Cop- 
per-plate grants of Mahipala I mentions the study of Vdjasaneyi-Sanihiia, 
Mimaipsa, Vyakarana and Tarka, while proficiency in the Sruti and Smfti, and 
in the Kauthuma recension of the Samaveda, is respectively referred to in 
Kamauli Copper-plate* of Vaidyadeva and the Manhali Copper-plate of Ma- 
danapala.^ The colophon to the Hmi-carita kavy’a of Caturbhuja states that 
the Varendra Brahmans of the time of Dharmapala were experts in 6ruti, 
Smiti, Vysdcarana and Kavya. That even the veterinary science was not 
neglected can be inferred from the statement of the author of the Janardana 
Temple inscription ' of the time of Nayapfila that he was a Vaji-vaidya. The 
most interesting record, however, of the political, literary and scholarly attain- 
ments of a striking personality of this period is to be found in the Prai^sti** 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva of Bialavalabhi, who flourished under Harivarma-deva 
and of whom more will be said in the following pages. 


1. El, ii, p. 160: Gau4a-lekha-mdla, p. 71, 

2. MSB, Ixi, p. 77 ; Gau4^4ekkha,^ p. 91. 

3. El ii, p. 3^ ; Gau4a4ekkha,'‘ p. 134. 

4. Gau4^kkkha,'' p. 148. 

5. JASB, 1900, p. 190. 

6. In the Bhuvanesvar Inscription, El, iv, p. 203; N. G- Majumdar, Ins- 
criptwn of Bengal, iii, p. 32. For other inscriptional references to Sanskrit Studies 
in Bengal, see Harap7asdda-$amva7dham4ekhamdld (Calcutta, B. E. 1339=1932 AJ).), 
ii, pp. 207-14. 
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These indications of cultural activity, however, are not fully borne out 
by the actual literary remains of this period; for, apart from Buddhistic Tan- 
tric writings, the literature which has survived is scanty and inadequate. In 
the sphere of poetical and dramatic literature, some of the well-known classic- 
al works have been claimed for Bengal, but the proofs adduced in support of 
such claims are slender and uncertain^ The assumption^, for instance, that 
the Mudrd-rdk^asu of Vi^hadatta is a Bengal work is purely gratuitous and* 
hypothetical. A Bengal tradition of doubtful value, again, would credit 
Bhatta Narayana, author of the Vem-s<anihdra, to Bengal ; for he is alleged to 
be one of the five Kanauj Brahmans brought to Bengal by Adisura ! Unless 
corroborated by independent evidence thdse traditions of Bengal match-makers 
and panegyrists of big families are hardly of much value for historical pur- 
poses, particularly for events of comparatively early times. There is no 
satisfactory evidence, again, to identify Murari, son of Vardhamani^a of the 
Maudgalya-gotra and Tantumati and author of the Anargha-rdghava^, with 
the Murari who is given as one of the progenitors of the Bengal Vaidika Brah- 
mans. Equally uncertain is the similar tradition which connects ;§rihar§a, son 
of Hira and Miamalla-de\a'‘ and author of the Naii§adhlya-carita®, with Bengal; 
for Srihar^a of the Bengal genealogists is described as the son of Medhlatithi 
or Tithimedha. This last claim has been argued® at some length, but the 

1. Those who put forward such theories, without much justification, often 
forget that the onus of proof lies on' them who make these assumptions and that 
the considerations of personal bias or local patriotism should not prompt or con- 
trol the evidence. 

2. JASB, 1930, pp. 241-45. 

3. Of Murari’s place of origin and activity nothing is known; but he men- 
tions Miahi§matl as the seat of the Kalacuris. See A. B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, 
pp. 225-26. 

4. These are hardly Bengali names. 

5. There are numerous editions with the different commentaries: (1) with 

the Prakasa of Narayana, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1928. (2) With the JivStu of 

MallinMha, ed. J. Vidyasagara, 2 vols., Calcutta 1875, 1876; also ed. in parts, pts. 
i-ii (Cantos i-xii), Mangalodaya Press, Trichur 1924, 1926. (3) With the com- 

mentaries of Narayaoa, Bharatamallika and Vaipsivadana (Cantos i-iii), ed. Nitya- 
SVARUP Brahmachari Calcutta, B. E. 1326 (=1920 A.D.). (4) The Bibl. Ind. ed. 

(Calcutta 1836, 1855) is in two parts; the first part contains Cantos i-xi with Pre- 
macandra Tarkavagisa’s modern commentary, and the second part, edited by E. 
Roer, contains cantos XII-XXII with Narayana's commentary. The English transla- 
tion by K. K. Handiqui (Lahore 1934) gives notes and extracts from several unpub- 
lished commentaries. 

6. The Sarasvati Bhavan Studies, Benares 1924, iii, pp. 159-94. See also IC 
ii, pp. 576-79, Srihar^a’s Bengal origin need not follow, as Naiayaija in his com- 
mentary thinks, from his use (xiv. 51) of the word uliilu as an auspicious sound made 
by women on festive occasions. Apart from the fact that the word appears to be 
as old as the Chdndogya Upam^ad (iii. 19.3), K. K. Handiqui {op, cit„ pp. 541-42) 
has shown that it is not an exclusively Bengali custom, being found in writers who 
had no cannexion with Bengal, especially in some Jaina writers of Wiestem India. 
Mui^ uses the word in connexion with Sita's marriage (iii. 55), but his Maithili 
commentator, Rucipati Upadhyaya, explains it as a South Indian custom. The 
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evidence is not conclusive. Some plausibility is afforded by the reference 
(vii. 110) to a Pra^asti which the poet is said to have composed for some 
unnamed king of Gauda, but we also learn that he was patronised by the 
king of k^yakubja (xxii. 26) and that his work received the approval of the 
Kashmirian scholars (xvi. 131)^. The king of Kanyakubja has been identi- 
fied with Jayacandra of Kanauj, who flourished in the second half of the 12th 
century.2 grihar^a claims originality for his work (viii. 109) as that of “a 
traveller on a path unseen by the race of poets ; but as a poem his work 
displays more learning than real poetry. An elaborate and pedantic produc- 
tion of 22 cantos, it spins^ out and embellishes only a part of the simple and 
attractive epic story of Nala and Damayanti out of all recognition ; but the 
concern of the undoubtedly talented master of diction and metre is not so 
much with the poetic possibilities of the theme, as with the display of his own 

Southerner Mallinatha, on the other hand, believes it to be a Northern custom ! 
Similar remarks apply to the reference (xv. 45) to the custom of wearing oonch- 
bangle, which is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Virata xi 1) and Kddambari. 
The argument based on the Gaudi Riti does not carry much weight, but more rele- 
vant, if not definitely conclusive, is the indiscriminate use, in alliteration and chim- 
ing, of the three sibilants, the two nasals, b and v, y and ; as sounds of equivalent 
value. This, however, is sanctioned by rhetoricians and is, therefore, an evidence of 
somewhat uncertain character. 

1. It is curious that this reference to the appreciation by Kashmirian scholars is 
found, not in its proper place at the end of the work but at the end of Canto xvi. 
It is also puzzling that boith the poem N cn^adhxya^cmita and the philosophical treatise 
Kh^indana-khanda-khddya appear to refer to each other, leading to the curious con- 
clusion of their simultaneous production by the same author. The genuineness of 
the brief autobiographical verses, which contain these references and which are 
placed, in a scattered way, at the end of each canto, is therefore, open to cx)nsider- 
ablc doubt; but it is possible that they embody a tradition the value of which need 
not be entirely rejected on account of their being spurious. We learn from these 
verses that Srihar$a was also the author of a Campu called Nava-s^asanka-carita 
(xxii. 22), a Sthairya-vicara-prakarapa (iv. 123), an Aniava-van>ana (ix. 160), a 
Siva-j^ti-siddhi (xviii. 154), a Chinda-prasasti (xvii. 222) and a Srivijayapra^sti 
(v. 138). The punning reference to the Khandana’khanda-kMdya is apparently 
justified by the express declaration (x. 137) of unrivalled labours in the science of 
logic, as well as by the philosophical digression in canto xvii. A late ( and probably 
Bengal) commentator, Gopinatha Acarya, believes (Mitra, Notices, iv, p. 212) in 
his Har^-hjdaya commentary on the Nai^adhiya that the Vijaya-praiasti mention- 
ed above is in praise of king Vijayasena of Bengal ; but Capcju Paodita and other 
commentators, as well as Raja^khara Suri in his Prabandha-cmtamani (1348 A.D.), 
make Srihar^a a protege of Jayacandra of Kanauj. 

2. G. Buhler in JBRAS, x, p. 31f, pp. 279-87. This date has been questioned, 
see R- P. Chanda in M, xlii, pp. 83f, 286f. 

3. The contents of cantos vi, vii, xv, xix-xxii, as well as the greater portion 
of xvii, are matters not to be found in the epic. A whole canto of 109 verses is 
devoted to a description of the heroine's entire bodily charms, beginning from the 
top of the head and ending with the toe of the feet. The panegyric of the Vait^iya 
occupies the whole of canto xix (67 verses), while Damayantrs Svayaipvara extends 
over five cantos. The poem ends with the married bliss of Nala and Damayanti. 
Poetic merits apart, the work is written for a learned audience, and its chief interest 
lies in the fact that it is in many ways a repository of traditional learning. 
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skill and learning so characteristic of later decadent poets. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that, judged by modern standards, an impatient Western critic should 
stigmatise the work as a perfect masterpiece of bad taste and bad style. The 
work, however, has been regarded as one of the five traditional Mahiakavyas 
and has been favoured by a section of learned Indian opinion,^ but it would 
be an acquisition of dubious value to Bengal if its Bengal origin were finally 
proved. 

The problem is more difficult with regard to the Canda-kausikc^ of K§em- 
isvara on account of the meagreness and uncertainty of the data for a definite 
conclusion regarding its place of origin. The drama deals in five acts with 
the Markandeya-purana legend of Hariscandra and Visv^itra, but there is 
hardly anything distinctive in its style and treatment. The story lacks drama- 
tic quality and improves very little by the poor execution and mediocre poetry 
of Ki§emisvara. A verse in the Prologue states that the work was composed 
and produced at the court of Mahipala. H. P. Siiastri^ is inclined to identi- 
fy the dramatist’s patron with Mahipala of Beng^, chiefly on the ground that 
the king is said in the drama to have driven away the Karniatakas, who, in 
Shastri’s opinion, were the invading armies of Rajendra Cola I in 1023,^ or 
the Karnatas who came in the train of the Cedi kings at a later time. If this 
were so,^ then K§emisvara’s place of activity would be Bengal; and it is note- 
worthy in this connexion that the two oldest complete palm leaf manus- 
cripts of the drama, dated respectively in a.d. 1250 and 1387, are preserv- 
ed in Nepal." On the other hand, Pischel believes® K§emlsvara's patron to 

1. Making allowance for artificiality and dubious literary taste, there are, how- 
ever, forceful passages, e.g., the description of the personified vices in canto xvii, 
of the moon-rise in canto xxii, of the five Nalas in canto xiii, and the treatment 
of Nala’s character in its emotional conflict in canto ix. 

2. Ed. Jaganmohana, Tarkalamkara, Calcutta 1867 ; also ed. J. Vida- 
SAGARA, Calcutta 1884 ; ed. in Litho MS form, Krishna Shastri, Gurjara Press, 
Bombay 1860. Translated into German verse under the title Kausikds Zorn by 
Ludwig Fritze, Leipzig 1883. The name of the author is sometimes confused with 
the Kashmirian K§emendra. K§emisvara, who designates himself as Arya, does not 
mention the name of his father, but his grandfather is named Vijayaprakostha. 

3. Descriptive Cat. of Skt, Mss in the ASB, vii, Calcutta 1934, no. 5315; R. 
D. Banerjee The Palos of Bengal, p. 73 and Bahgldr Itihdsa, i, pp, 251-52; J. C. 
Ghosh in 1C ii, pp. 354-56; but see K. A. Nilkantha Shastri in JORM, vi, pp. 
191-98 and IC, ii, pp. 797-99. 

4. This has been contested by S. K. Aiyangar in Sir Asutosh Jubilee Volume, 
Orientalia, Pt. 2, pp. 559f, to which R. D. Banerji replies in JBORS, xiv, p. 512f. 
Sec Nilkantha Shastri in the articles cited above. 

5. Now in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Sodety of Bengal (H. P. Shastri, 
op. cit., nos. 5315 and 5316). Other known, but comparatively modem. Mss are 
noticed in the same Catalogue as well as im the Descriptive Cut. of the Mss in the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College, vi, nos. 222-23, pp. 134-5 (three Mss in Devanagaii) ; in 
F. P. S. Sastri’s Tcmjore Catalogue, viii, Srirangam 1930, pp. 3390-93, Burnell's 
Classified Index, hi, p. 169 (three Mss); and in Descriptive Catalogue of Govt, col- 
lections in the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, xiv, pp. 77-82 (five Mss in Devanagari). 

6. Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1883, pp. 1217f. 
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be the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Mahlp^a I of Mahodaya ( =Kmyakubja) un- 
der whom Rajasekhara wrote his Bdla-bharata (i. 7) and whom Fleet^ iden- 
tifies with the Mahipala of the Asni inscription, dated in 917 a.d. K^em- 
isvara's assertion of his patron's victory over the Kaniatas is explained as the 
courtiers version of the contest with the R^trakuta Indra III, who for his 
part claims victory over Mahodaya.^ K§emlsvara was also the author of an- 
other drama, Nai^adkdnanda,^ which deals in seven acts with the story of Nala. 

A similar uncertainty attaches to the Kicaka-vadha* of Nitivarman which 
may have been composed in Bengal or in the adjoining territory of Kalifiga.® 
It is a short artificial poem in five cantos (177 verses) which deals with the 
well known episode of the Virafa-parvan of the Mahdbhdrata; but the simple 
and vigorous story of the epic is transformed into a pedantic means for the 
display of the author's skill and learning in the manipulation of the language, 
for the ingenious use of double meanings (§le§a) and clever chimings ( Yama- 
ka). The work, how^ever, is singular in the attempt it makes to include both 
Sl6§a (canto iii) and Yamaka (cantos i-ii, iv-v) in its scope ; and it is the only 
Kavya, so far known, which fulfils the rhetorcian s dictum about the Ai^ih- 
prelude. As an early example of this type of Sanskrit composition it show^s 
considerable talent ; and it is no wonder that it is quoted by a large numbei of 
grammarians, rhetoricians and lexicographers. One of the earliest of such 
quotations is made by Nami-sadhu who wrote his commentary on Rudrata's 
Kcvydlamkdra in 1069 a.d.® Nothing is known of the author, Nitivarman, 
except that he lived in the court of an obscurely mentioned prince who might 
have ruled in Bengal or in Kalinga. 

The only writer whom we can reasonably claim for Bengal from his des- 
criptive designation is Gauda Abhinanda, who is known to us from stray 


1. lA, xxvi, pp. 175-78. 

2. See Sten Konow, Indische Drama, p. 87; P. Peterson, Sectmd Report, p. 
03; R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1897, p. xi; A. B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p, 239. 
The only Alaipkara work which cites the Canda-kausika is the Sdhitya-dmpana, which 
belongs probably to Orissa in the first half of the I5th century (See S. K. De, Sows- 
krit Poetics, i, p. 233f.). 

3. Ms. dated in 1611 a.d. noticed in Peterson, Third Report, pp. 340-42, with 
extracts; but no personal account of the author is found in the work. 

4. Ed. S. K. De, with the commentar>^ of Janardanasena and with extracts from 
the commentary of Sarvananda-naga, Dacca University Oriental Series 1929. 

5. In two verses of doubtful interpretation (i. 21; i. 7) the author refers to 
his patron, in connexion with Kalinga, either as a ruler or as a conqueror. A covert 
allusion appears to be made to this patron’s name or designation in the word vigraha 
employed in the Yamaka, but considering the date of the work, an allusion to the 
Vigrahaj^las of Bengal does not seem likely. For a discussion of this question see 
S. K. De’s edition, pp. xii-xiv and 93-94, 98-99. The poem has been preserved in 
Bengali Mss only, and all the known commentaries are of Bengal origin and indicate 
the currency of the poem in Bengal; and there is nothing, excepting the verse i. 21 
mentioned above, which connects it with Kalinga. 

6. For other early writers who quote this work see S. K. De, introd. to the 
above edition. 
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quotation of his verses in the Sanskrit anthology of iSarhgadhara^ ; but the 
question of his date and identity is not free from difficulty. He has been 
identified with Abhinanda, son of Jayanta and author of the KMambmukatha- 
sdra'^ on the ground chiefly that the author of this metrical summary of 
B^a’s prose romance descriibes one of his ancestors as a Gauda ; but the 
evidence is obviously not conclusive, and none of the anthology verses ascribed 
to Abhinanda or Gauda Abhinanda is traceable in this work.^ There is, 
however, no chronological obstacle in the way of the proposed identification. 
The author of the ^Kathd-sdra informs us that his fifth ancestor, Saktisv^amin, 
flourished under Muktapida of the Karkota dynasty of Kashmir towards the 
end of the 7th and the first half of the 8th century ; and as the poet Abhi- 
nanda, son of Jayanta, is mentioned and quoted by the Kashmirian Abhinava- 
gupta^ towards the end of 10th century, his date may be fixed at about the 
first half of the 9th century. The Abhinanda of the anthologies could not 
have been of a much later date, having been quoted in the Kuvtndra-vacmta- 
samuccaya^' which cannot be assigned to a period later than the 11th century® ; 
but it is not clear if this Abhinanda is identical with Gauda Abhinanda, who 
is cited (along with Abhinanda without the descriptive term Gauda) in the 
Sdrngadhara-paddhatiJ 

1. The Sdrngadhara-paddhati (dated about 1363 a.d.) quotes twice (nos. 1090, 
3485 ; the first verse assigned to Subhahga in the Sadukti-karridmrta iv. 53) Gau(Ja 
Abhinanda,, but it also quotes an Abhinanda (nos. 3763, 3917) without the des- 
criptive title. An Abhinanda, and not Gauda Abhinanda, is quoted five rimes (nos. 
75, 130, 313, 319, 457) in the Kavlndra-vacanct twenty-two times in the Sadukti° 
twice in the Sukti-muktdvali of Jahlana and once in the PadydvaU (no. 149). Frag- 
ments of Abhinanda's verses are also quoted by Ujjvaladatta (on Uijadi-sutra i. 2, 
48 ; ii. 103 ; iv. 117), who refers to Abhinanda’s description of the Vindhya hills, 
and by Rayamukta (on Amara i. 1. 7 ; ii. 5. 4, 10). For a resume of these passages 
see F. W. Thomas, Kavlndra-vacana°, pp. 20-22. 

2. Ed. Kavyamala 11, NSP, Bombay 1899. (Also ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, 
1866-68; ed. Acintyarama Sarman, Lahore 1900). 

3. For a discussion of the question see S. K. De, Padydvali, pp. 182-84. 

4. In the printed text (Kavyamala 25, Bombay 1911, p. 142) of Abhinava- 
gupta’s Locana, the work is ascribed to Bhatta Jayantaka, but the India Office Ms 
(no. 1008 E 1135), which we consulted, assigns it to Abhinanda, son of Bhatta 
Jayanta. The Kashmirian K§emendra in the 11th century also quotes Abhinanda 
and his ^Kathd-sdra (in his Suv {tta-tilaad iii. 6 = ^Kathd-sdra i. 16). Ksemendra 
informs us (iii. 29) that Abhinanda was fond of the Anustubh metre, in which, for 
the most part, the °Kathd-sdra is composed. 

5. F. W. Thomas, lac. cit., would identify this Abhinanda with the author 
of the ° Kathd-sdra, as well as with Gauda Abhinanda; but no evidence is adduced. 

6. On Abhinanda see Aufrecht, ZDMG, xxvii, pp. 6, 27 ; G. Buhler, I A 
ii, pp. 102-6 ; Peterson, Fourth Report, p. vii. 

7. These Abhinandas are certainly to be distinguished from Abhinanda, author 
of Rdma-carita (ed. GOS, no. xlvi, 1930) who describes himself as the son of 
Satananda, and probably also from Abhinavapapdita, also a Gauda whose Yoga- 
vdsi?(ha-saritk?epa in six Prakaraijas and forty-six Sargas is noticed by Weber (Berlin 
Catalogue, no. 643) and who is described in the colophon to the work as tarka- 
vddi$varar$dhitydcdrya-gcm4arna^4eddla(ifikd7a4r%mut. 
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Perhaps the only Kavya of this period, the Bengal origin of which is 
known with certainty, is the Rama-carita^ of Saipdhy^ara Nandin, a curious 
but important work which belongs to the class of the so-called historical 
Kavya. By means of constant play upon words (Sle§a), sustained through- 
out in its 195 Arya verses, it gives in four chapters, after the manner of 
Kavimja’s Raghava-pi^avlya, the story of the Rdmdym^a^ on the one hand, 
and the history of Ramapj^a of the P§la dynasty, on the other. Each verse 
of the text has, therefore, a twofold application ; but while the epic applica- 
tion is not difficult to make out, the local and contemporary allusions to 
Ramapffia's exploits require elucidation. The Sanskrit commentary, which 
accompanies the text and which may or may not have been composed by the 
author himself, explains the historical details, but unfortunately it ends ab- 
ruptly with ii. 35. There is a Kavi-pra^sti in 20 verses at the end of the 
work, which informs us that the author was the son of Prajapatinandin and 
grandson of Pinakanandin and belonged to Pundia-vardhana in Varendra. 
Prajapati was a Samdhi-vigrahika of the royal court, and from the last verse 
of the text it is probable that the work was composed in the reign of Madana- 
p^a. As a chronicle of almost contemporary^ events, of which the author 
must have possessed a direct knowledge, the work is of considerable imi^x>rt- 
ance for reconstructing the lost history of this period. The author tells us 
that he is not only a poet well versed in the art of rhetoric but also a great 
linguist. The skill he shows in the manipulation of words in a difficult 
metre, which, however, is possible cmly in an accommodating language like 
Sanskrit, is characteristic of later Sanskrit poets ; but it certainly makers his 
work a marvel of verbal jugglery, especially as the author has to crowd 
within the limits of less than two hundred verses a great deal of matter con- 
cerning simultaneously Raghupati Rama and Gaudadhipa Ramapala. The 
author claims that his Sle^a is not distressing (aklesam) ; it might not have 
been so to his contemporaries to whom the events narrated were probably 
familiar; but on account of this very limited and local interest it must have fail- 
ed in its appeal to posterity and became forgotten. As an interesting example 
of the Sle^a Kavya, which includes both mythical and historical themes in 
its scope, it may be accepted as a singular tour de force, but the very pur- 
posive character of the work and its necessarily artificial form of expression 
make it a poetical curiosity rather than a real poem. 

In the sphere of the technical Astras, on the other hand, we possess a 
fair amount of literature ; but its total achievement cannot be rated too 
highly. The epigraphic records tell us a great deal about Vedic^ and philoso- 

1. The unique Palmleaf Ms of the text was acquired by Haraprasad Shastri 
in 1897, and an edition of the text with its incomplete commentary was published 
by him in Memoirs of ASB, Calcutta 1910, A new edition is now published under 
the joint editorship of R. C. Majumdar, R. G, Basak and N. G. Banerjee, by the 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, CNir references are to Shastri’s edition. 

2. On Vedic Studies in Bengal, see Hmaprasdd-saifivmdhma-lekhumdld, ii, 
pp. 202-226. From the inscriptional references it appears that all the four Vedas 
were studied, but the Vajasaneyi recension of the Yajurveda prevailed. 
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phical studies in Bengal in this period, but no early work on Vedic literature 
has survived ; and of the early philosophical speculations of Bengal we know 
nothing. The only philosophical work of this period, of which however, 
Bengal may feel justly proud, is the well known Nyayu-handaU commentary"* 
of Sridhara Bhafta on Prasastapiada’s Padartha-dhmma-sa^graha Bhia^ya on 
the V aise^ikasutra. From the concluding verses of this sub-commentary we 
learn that Sridhara was the son of Baladeva and Abboka {v, 1. Abhroka, 
Ambhoka, Acchoka) and belonged to Bhurisr^ti in Daki§ina-Riadha,2 which 
has been identified with the village of Bhursut, Dt. Burdwan. The work was 
written at the instance of one P&ndud!asa, and is dated in tSaka 913 (or 910)® 
which is equivalent to 991 (or 988) a.d. From references in the work itself 
it appears that Sridhara also wrote Advaya-siddhi (p. 5), Tattva-samvddini 
(p. 82), Tattva-prabodha (pp. 82, 146) and a Santgraha-fika^ (p. 159) ; but 
none of these works, which are concerned apparently with Vedanta, Vaise§ika 
and Mimamsa, has come down to us. It falls outside our scope to enter into 
the philosophical views of Sridhara, but the work is important for having 
placed for the first time a theistic interpretation on the Nyiaya-Vaise^ika.'"^ It 

1. Ed. Vindhyesvariprasada Dvivedin, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, nos. 6, 
Benares 1895. Translated into English by Ganganath Jha in the Pandit^ 1903-15, 
reprinted E. J. Lazarus : Benares 1916. Large sections of Sridhara's works have been 
translateij by B. Faddegon in his Vaisesika-system, Amsterdam 1918. 

2. The verse states that in addition to pious and learned Brahmans many 
8re§this lived there {bhuri-sresthi [v. 1. ^rsti]-ja‘msrayah) . It is probably the same 
as Bhurisre§thika in Radha mentioned by Kr§iiamisra in his Prabodha-^andradaya 
lii. 7) as the seat of proud Brahmans. 

3. The printed text reads : tryadhika-dasottara-mva-sata-sakabde, which is also 
the reading of Buhler’s MS (Kashmir Report, p. 76, and appendix p. cxliv), 
but adhika-dasottara, which is perhaps a mislection, is found in some Mss noticed 
by R. G. Bhandarkar (Report 1883^84, p. 314) and R. L. Mitra (Notices, viii, 
p. 45, no. 2589, also x, p. 287, no. 4186). 

4. Gopinatha Kaviraj (History and Bibliography of Ny&ya-Vaise§ika Litera- 
ture in Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, hi, p. 115, note) believes that the Samgraha- 
tikd was not an independent work but referred to the Nydya-kandati itself, which was 
a Tlka on the Paddrtha-dharma-sarngraha of Prasastap&da ; but the reference in 
the text does not appear to bear out his conjecture. 

5. Sridhara’s famous contemporary^ Udayana, who dates his Laksandvali in 
Saka 906 (= 984 a.d.) and who is the author also of a sub-commentary, entitled 
Kiranavall on Prasastapada's Bha^ya, as well as of two independent polemical 
works named Kusummjali and Atma-lattva-viveka, is sometimes connected with 
Bengal by a tradition which associates him with the Bhaduri Brahmans of North 
Bengal. But the unreliability of the tradition is indicated by Udayana’s disparaging 
remarks about the Gauda Mimairisaka who lacked a true knowledge of the Vedic 
texts. The reference may be to at school or to an individual ; but Varadaraja in 
his Kusumahjali-bodhim commentary (ed. Sarasvati Bhavana Tests, no. 4, Benares 
1922, p. .123) explains this reference as a pointed allusion to the Pahjika-kara.^ The 
identification of this Panjika-kara with Salikanatha, author of Prakarana-pahjikd (ed. 
Benares 1903-4) and a direct pupil of Prabhitora, is plausible but unproved. It is 
noteworthy that much later (c. 13th century) Gangesa Upa^yaya 

Gauda Mim^saka in almost identical terms in his Tattva-cintdmani (ed. Bibl. Ina. 

Sabda-pramana, p. 88). 
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is curious, however, that this work found little favour in the country of its 
origin, and the two best known commentaries on it are respectively written by 
the Maithila Padmanabha and the Jaina Raja^khara. 

The tradition of Candra-gomin is supposed to have been maintained 
in Bengal by two well known Buddhist grammarians, Jinendrabuddhi and 
Maitreya-rafc§ita ; but the place of activity of these two authors cannot be 
definitely determined.^ Jinendrabuddhi, who styles himself as Bodhisattva- 
deSyacarya, was the author of an extensive commentary entitled Vivaram- 
panjiM (commonly cited as the Nydsa)^ on the Kdsikd, while Maitreya- 
rak?ita composed Tantra-pradipa commentary" on Jinendrabuddhi’s work, as 
w'ell as Dhdtu-pradipa,^ which professes to follow Bhimasena’s recension'* of 
the PSniniya Dhdtu-pdtha. The conjecture that Vimalamati, author of the 
Bhdga-vrtti, belonged to Bengal, is too fanciful to require serious considera- 
tion.® The fact that these grammatical treatises were popular in Bengal fur- 
nishes an argument of uncertain value ; for Bengal had admittedly been the 
ultimate place of refuge of most major and minor systems of Sanskrit gram- 
mar, including the Katantra, the Mugdha-bodha, the Sarnk$ipta-sara and the 
Sarasvata. Of lexical writers, we know nothing about the date and identity 
of Subhuticandra,' a part of the Tibetan version of whose commentary on the 


1. D. C. Bhattacharya {Paninian Studies in Bengal in Asutosh Silver Jubilee 
Volume, Orientalia, pt. i, pp. 189 f) suspects the Bengal origin of these writers from 
the fact that all the commentaries of the Nyasa, for instance, are by Bengal writers. 

S. C. Chakravarti in the w^orks cited below appears to be of the same opinion. 
The extraordinaiy' argument (D. C. Bhattacharya p. 201), however, that Maitreya 
was the title and Rak^ita the real name, and that a clan of Varendra Brahmans are 
called to-day Maitra or Maitreya requires no serious consideration : for one might 
as well as argue that Rak^ita being the cognomen of some Radhiya Kayasthas at 
the present time, our author was a Bengal Kayastha ! The arguments from nxxlem 
cognomen is unwarranted and hasty. As a Buddhist writer the name Maitreya* 
rak^ita is quite intelligible by itself. 

2. Ed. (in 3 vols.) Srish Chandra Chakravarti. Varendra Researdi Society, 
Rajshahi 1913, 1919*24, 1925. This work is to be distinguished from the Anu* 
nyam, a rival commentary by Indu or Indumitra (/HQ, 1931, p. 418), who is pro- 
bably earlier than Maitreya- rak^ita but who need not be assumed gratuitously to have 
belonged to Bengal. 

3. On this work see S. C. Chakravarti in the works died, and D. C. Bhatta- 
char\"A, op. cit. A fragmentary Ms is noticed in Mitra, Notices, vi, p, 140, 
no. 2076, and another incomplete Ms exists in Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. 
It is referred to in the author’s Dhatu-pradtpa ; and the authoi is quoted by a series 
of grammarians and lexicographers (Ujjvaladatta, Rayamukuta, Bhattoji Dik^ita, 
Sarvananda, Saranadeva etc). Sarvananda (1160 a.d.) being the earliest known 
writer to dte Maitreya-rak^ita. 

4. Ed. Sridi Chandra Chakravarti, Varendra Reaearch Sodety, Rajshahi 1919. 
Ms. in Eggiling, Catdogue of India Office Mss, ii, p. 1^, no. 687/434a. 

5. Referred to in the opening verse. 

6. Assigned to a period between 850 and 1050 a.0. 

7. C0RDIER» dt., iii, p. 465. Th. Zachariae, Dk indische WbrHrbucher, 
GIPA, Strassburg 1897, p. 21. 
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Amara-kosa, entitled Kamadhenu,^ exists in Bstm-hbyur and who is some- 
times assigned^ to Bengal. He is quoted four times by Rlayamukuta and once 
by Sara^adeva.^ 

Among exponents of technical iSastras the medical writers of Bengal de- 
serve mention. The well-known medical authority, Madhava,^ son of Indu- 
kara^ and author of a learned work on pathology and diagnosis, entitled 
Rug-vinikaya^ (or simply Nidma), is assigned^ to this period ; but whether 
Bengal can really claim him is doubtful.® It is true that mediaeval Bengal 

1. Ed. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusai^a. Bibl. Ind. 1912 (only one fasc. published 
of the Tibetan text). According to Vidyabhu§ana (p. ix), Subhuticandra is also 
cited by Lihga Bhatta, another commentator on Amara. 

2. /C. ii. p. 261. 

3. Ed. Trivandrum 1909, p. 82. 

4. In the work itself the name is given as Madhava, and not as Madhavakara, 
which is found only in some commentators; and it is doubtful whether -kara was 
at all a cognomen ; for his father’s name Indukara is intelligible in itself and meed 
not lead to any supposition of Bengal origin. Cf. the name Bhanukara, author of 
Rasika-jlvana who never belonged to Bengal. — The evidence of Arabic sources 
(Jolly, Medicin, p. 7) points to the 9th century as the date of A^dhava. 

5. There is no evidence for presuming that Indukara was a medical writer and 
identifying him with Indu (where -kara is dropped) who is cited by K§ira-svamin 
in his comment on the Vanau^adhivarga of the Amara-kasa. He wrote, as the 
quotations show, on the topic of Vanau§adhi, but the supposition (IC, ii, pp. 153-4) 
that his work was named Nighamtu is entirely gratuitous. Indu is by no means 
an uncommon Indian name, and hazarding of guesses of identity of authoirs having 
similar names is hardly of any use. 

6. The work has been printed very often in India. Ed. (Text only) with a 
Hindi commentary, by R. P. Sitarama, Ganapat Krishnaji Press : Bombay 1884 ; 
Ed., with the Madhukosa-vyakhya of Vijayarak§ita and his pupil Srikanthadatta and 
with Atahka-darpapa-tika of Vacaspati-vaidya, by J. T. Acharya, NSP, Bombay 
1932. Vijaya-rak§ita commented on i-xxxii ; Srikanthadatta on the rest. Eight 
commentaries on this work are listed by Aufrecht. 

7. 1C, ii, pp. 153-55 ; but see S. K. De, ibid, iv, pp. 273-76. 

8. The Cikitsd (Mitra, Bikaner Catalogue, no. 1413, pp. 647-48) of Madhava 
is not, as suggested in 1C, loc. cit., a separate work, but is either identical with 
Rug-vimscaya or represents a version of it. The two opening verses quoted by Mitra 
arc nothing but verses 3 and 4 of the Rug-virmcaya, while the only concluding 
verse cited, which is too corrupt for identification, deals apparently with Vi§a-roga- 
nidana, which forms the subject-matter of one of the concluding chapters of the 
Rug'Viniscaya. All the available Mss of the small work on Dietics, called Kuta- 
nmdgara, are in Devanagari, and there is nothing to identify its author Madhava 
with our Madhava, who is probably also to be distinguished from the Madhava or 
Madhavas, who wrote Ayurveda-rasa-sdstra (Buhler, Catalogm of Mss in Gujarat, 
Sindh etc., iv, p. 218), Rasa-kaumudi (Mitra, Notices, iv, no. 1616, p. 178)^ Bhdvor- 
svabhdva (Buhler, op. cit., p. 230 ; see Aufrecht, Catalogus Cota. ii. p. 93, 
iii, p. 89), and Mugdha-bodha (Eggeling, op. cit., v. p. 943, no. 2680|807). The 
only other work which can possibly be assigned to our Madhava, son of Indukara, 
is the Parydya ratnamdld, noticed by Mitra, Notices, ix, p. 234, no. 3150; but 
here, again, there is a great deal of uncertainty with regard to the work itself. In 
Mitra’s description (iVofrees, i, p. Ill, no. 207) of another Ms of the same work 
the name of the author is given as R^javallabha. The India Office Ms (Eggeling, 
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developed peculiar names, surnames and titles, but the arguments based chiefly 
on the cognomen -kora, which, however, is not found attached to Madhava's 
name in any of his known woiks, as well as on the extensive use of his works 
in Bengal, are hardly conclusive. It is, however, beyond doubt that Cakra* 
panidatta, the well known commentator on Caraka and Su^ruta, belonged to 
Bengal. In his compendium of therapy, entitled Cikitsa-samgraha^ he informs 
us that his father Narayana was an officer (Platra) and superintendent of the 
culinary department (Rasavatyadhikarin) of the king of Gauda, that he was 
a KuHna of the Lodhravali family- and that his brother Bhanu was an 
Antarahga or learned physician of good family.^' The commentator Sivadasa- 
sena Yajkxihara, a Bengal writer, who belonged to the 16th century,^ ex- 
plains that the king of Gau<Ja was Nayaptala. If this is so, Cakrapfinidatta 
should be placed in the second half of the 11th century. Besides older autho- 
rities, the work professes to draw upon the Giidha-bod ha-saw gr aha of Heramba, 
as well as upon the Siddha-yoga of Vrndar* which last in its turn follows the 
order of diseases and treatment of Madhava s Rug-vinikaya. Besides being 
an authoritative work on the subject, it possesses im}X)rtance in the history’^ of 
Indian medicine for marking an advance in the direction of metallic prepara- 
tions,® which had been introduced from the time of Vagbhata and Vrnda. 

V. p. 976. no, 2740; 1511c) omits the name of the autlior and ends differently. On 
Madhava see A.F.R. Hoernle, Medicine of Ancient India (Oxford 1907), pp. 13f; 
J. Jolly, Medicin GIPA, (Strassburg 1901), pp. 6-7, where his relation to Vrnda, 
author of the Siddha-yoga, is also briefly discussed. The .suggestion that V'rnda is 
the true name of the author of the Rug-viniscaya { Hoernle in JRAS, 1906, p. 288f ; 
1908, p. 998) is groundless and unproved. The Siddha-yoga is sometimes called 
V rnda-mddhava probably because Vpida has made a very' large use of Madhava ’s 
work in writing his ovm. The real names of the work and the autlior as given in 
most Mss are respectively Siddha-yoga and Vpida (See E<x;eling, op. cU., p. 937 ; 
Aufrecht, Bod. Cat.^ p. 315b ; Peterson, Fourth Report, p. 399 ; Kielhorn, 
Catalogue of Mss in the Central Provinces, p. 222 etc.). 

1. Ed. by J. ViDYASAGARA, Calcutta 1888 ; but it is printed very often. 

2. Explained by Sivadasa as the Lodhravali branch of the Dalta family. Tradi- 
tion locates his birthplace in the district of Birbhum. Haraprasad Shastri in his 
School History of India (Calcutta 1896) gives 1960 a.d. as the definite date of 
Cakrapaiji, which has been repeated by most w'riters (Jolly, op. cit., p. 6 and in 
ZDMG liii, p. 378; Hoernle, op. cit., pp. 12, 16) ; but we have no proof 
for this exact date. 

3. Vidyd-kula-sarrtpanno bhi^ag antarahgah (Sivadasa). On this word see IC, 
i, pp. 684-86. 

4. The commentary is entitled Tattva-candrika and is professedly based upon 
a previous Ratna-prabha commentary. From the genealogy and personal details 
given in the concluding verses we learn that Sivadasa was the son of Ananta and 
grandson of Uddharajja, and that he belonged to Malahcika in Gau<Ja (Pabna Dis- 
trict). His father Ananta is said (/C, iii, p. 157) to have been a court-physidan 
of Barbek Shah in the 16th century. 

5. Ed. AnancSirama Sank, Series no. 27, 1894, with the Vydkhya-kusumMjali 
commentary of Srika^>thadatta. On the sources of Cakrapifjidlatta see Jolly in 
ZDMG. liii, p. 377f. 

6. P. C. Ray, Hist, of Hindu Chemistry, i, introd., p, liv. 
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Cakrap&i}idatta also wrote a commentary on Caraka, entitled Ayurveda-dipikA 
or Caraka-tdtpmya-dlpikd,^ in the introduction to which he mentions Nara- 
datta as his preceptor. His commentary on Susruta is entitled' Bhmumatl:^ 
Two other useful works of his are Sabda-candrikd,^ a vocabulary of vegetable 
as well as mineral substances and compounds, and Dravya-guna-sarngrahay^ a 
work on dietics. 

It would be convenient in this connexion to notice two other medical 
writers of some importance who flourished in Bengal at a somewhat later 
date. The first is Suresvara or Surapiala who wrote a glossary of medical bota- 
ny, entitled Sabda-pradtpUy^ in which he gives an account of himself. His great- 
grandfather and father were resp)ectively Devagana, who was a court- 
physician to king Govindacandra, and Bhadresvara, who served in a similar 
capacity to king RSmapala (called Vangesvara). He himself was a physician 
to king Bhimapala, and should fromi these accounts be placed in the first 
half of the 12th century. He also wrote a Vrk^dyurved^^ on a similar sub- 
ject, and a Loha-paddhati or Loha-sarvasva" on the medical use and prepara- 
tion of iron. The other writer is Vangasena, whose very name would assign 
him to Bengal. He wrote Cikitsd-sdra-sarngraha,^ in which he is described as 
the son of Gadadhara of Kiantika or KMjika. The lower limit of his date, 
viz,, the 12th century, is supplied by Hemladri's profuse quotations from this 
work in Ayurveda-ra&dyana commentary on Vaghbhata’s A^tmga-hrdaya.^ 
Vangasena relies upon Susruta but borrows freely and extensively from 
Madhava s Rug-viniscaya. It is not certain if the later medical commentators. 


1. Ed. Srinatha Vi^arada, Calcutta 1892-1895. Also Ed. V. K. Datar, 
NSP, Bombay 1922 ; ed. N. N. Shastri, 2 vols. Lahore 1929. See Mitra, NoticeSy 
vi, p. 223, no. 2160 (incomplete Ms.) 

2. Ed. in parts by Gangaprasad Sen, Vijayaratna Sen and Nishikanta Sen, 
Calcutta 1888-93. See Aufrecht, Catalagus Cat. i, p. 175a. 

3. Mss in Aufrecht, Bodleian Cat, no. 453, pp. 195-196 ; Eggeling, op. cit, 
v, p. 974, no. 273S\9S7b. Also see Mitra, NoticeSy ii, p. 25, no. 562. 

4. Ed. J. Vidyasagara, Calcutta (2nd Ed.) 1897, with the commentary of 
Sivadasa. See Mitra, Notices, ix, pp. 43-44, nos. 2931-32. 

5. Ms in Eggeling, op. cit., v, pp. 974-77, nos. 2739/1351c. 

6. Ms in Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., no. 768, pp. 324-25, where an analysis of 
contents is given. 

7. Ms. in H. D. Velankar, Descriptive Cat, of Skt. and Pkt. Mss in the 
Bombay Branch of the RAS, i (Bombay 1926), p. 65. 

8. Ed. Nandaki^ra Gosvamin, Calcutta 1889. For Mss see Aufrecht, Cata- 
logus Cat., i, 186h ; ii, 38a, 199h ; iii, AOb and especially Eggeling, op. cit., v, 
pp. 951-52. The work is also called Vaidya-vallabha. The Cikitsd-maMrtiava men- 
tioned by R G. Bhandarkar {Report 1884-1887 p. 93, no. 918) is probably the 
same work. The Akhydta-vydkarana mentioned by R. K. Mitra {Descriptive Cat. 
of Skt. Mss in ASB, pt. i. Grammar, Calcutta 1877, no. 29) may or may not be 
by the same author. 

9. P. K. Gode in 1C, iii, p. 535 f. The Cambridge Ms. (Add. 1707), as Egge- 
ling notes, was (X)pied in the Nepali era 396 = 1276 a.d. 
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Anu>adatta,^ Vijaya-rak^ita,^ Niscalakara,^ and Srikai^thadatta^ really belong- 
ed to Bengal.^ We have no proof for such a conjecture ; in any case, they 
are not independent writers of importance, and also fall chronologically out- 
side our period. 

Like the speculative Nyaya-Vai^ika, the practical DharmaMstra litera- 
ture achieved a distinction of its own in mediaeval Bengal, but of the early 
history of the latter, like that of the former, we know very little. That the 
study of the Mimaipsa, allied to the Dharma-sastra, was not neglected is 
apparent from the epigraphic records, as well as from the references, however 
disparaging, of Udayana and Gahgesa, already mentioned above.® We also 
know that the two important Bengal writers on Dharma-^stra, Bhavadeva 
and Aniruddha, were well versed in the teachings of Bhatta (Kumariia). 
Halayudha in his Brahmana-sarvasm informs us that although Bengal paid 
little attention to the Vedas, she studied Mimaipsa ; and he himself 
wrote a Mimdyfisd-sarvasva which is now lost. But the subject 
is actually represented in this period by only one work, namely, 
the Tmtdtitamat/i-tilaka, to be dealt with presently, of Bhavadeva 
Bhatta, which exists only in fragments. The study of the Vedic 
ritual is similarly evidenced by a single extant work composed by a 
little known scholiast, N&rayaoa, son of Gona (or Goija)* and grandson of 
Umapati. It is a commentary, entitled Prakma, on Ke^va Misra s Karnui^ 
pradipa or Chandoga-parisi^la,^ which is a compendium of Samavedic Grhya 
ritual as described by Gobhila. The author’s ancestors bt?longed to Uttara 
Radh£. His grandfather Umapati, who excelled in his knowledge of the 
teachings of Prabhakara, is described as flourishing under Jayapala ; while 
Narayaaja was also a follower of the views of Prabhakara and was well versed 
in Smtti and Puraoa. But the work itself is not of great merit. 

Of the two earliest Bengal writers on Dhaima-^stra, Jitendriya and 
Balaka, whose works are now lost, our information is scanty, being derived 
from citations in later authors. They are quoted and criticised by the Bengal 

1. Wrote Sarvahga-sundari on Vagbhata’s A§tahgahrdaya (Ed, A. M Kunte. 
2 vols. Ganapat Krishnaji Press ; Bombay 1880). His date is variously given as 
c. 1220 (Hoernle), 13th century (Cordier), 15th century (Jolly). 

2. Wrote, with his pupil Srikapthadatta, the Madhu-kosa on Madhava’s 
Niddna. Hoernle dates him at c. 1240 and Jolly at the 14th or 15th centur>\ 

3. Wrote Prabhd on Cakrapapi’s Dravya-gund . Date not known. 

4. See note 4 above. Also wrote Kusumanjali on Vpida’s Siddha-yoga. 

5. As claimed without mudi justification in 1C, ii, pp. 157-58. 

6. The mislection nigudhdcdryu for uvafdcdtya in HaJSyudha’s Erahmaiia- 
mrvasva (^1. 20-21) led H, P. Shastri (JBORS, 1919, p. 173) to the supposition 
that there was an early author on Vedic ritualism named Nigu(Jhicarya ; but the 
reference is undoubtedly to Uvatacarya, the well known author of the Vtjasaneyi 
Mmira-bhM^ya (See IHQ, 1930, p. 783). 

7. The Bibl Ind ed reads tasydnujah (>= younger brother of Umapati), with 
the v. I tasyitmof^bf whidi last is the reading also of the India Office Ms. 

8. Ed. Bibl. Ind 1909, 1923 (only two fasc, published). Ms in EgcelinC. op 
dt„ i, pp. 92-93, no. 1028 (incomplete). 
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authors, Jimutaviahana, Raghunandana and Sulapaui, and are therefore con- 
jectured to have flourished in Bengal before the 12th century a.d. In his 
Kalaviveka^ JimutavShana mentions Jitendriya among writers who dealt 
with the subject of auspicious time (Kiala) appropriate for ceremonies, and 
quotes in several passages his very words.^ Jitendriya’s views on VyavahSra 
and Prayascitta are also quoted in the Dayd-bhaga and the Vyavahdra-mdtrkd 
of Ji’mutavahana, as well as in the Ddya-tattva of Raghunandana. It would 
seem, therefore, that Jitendriya’s lost work was fairly comprehensive in its 
scope ; and as only these Bengal writers, and no other, quote him, the supposi- 
tion that he flourished in Bengal in the first half of the 11th century is not 
unlikely. The other forgotten author, Balaka, is known entirely from refer- 
ences by Jimutavahana, Raghunandana and Sulapiani,^ who discuss his views 
mostly on Vyavahara and Prayascita, Jimutavahana going even to the length 
of sometimes punningly ridiculing them as childish (bdla-vaccma) ^ If the 
VMoka mentioned six times^ in his Prdyascitta-nirupana by Bhavadeva 
Bhatta, also a Bengal writer, be the same as our B^aka, then his date would 
be anterior to 1100 a.d. There is also another Dharma-^stra writer named 
Yogloka® who is known similarly from the references made by Jimutavj^ana 
and Raghunandana. He appears to have treated the subject of Vyavahara 
and composed a long (Brhat) and a short (Laghu) treatise on Kala. He 
is quoted mostly for the purpose of being refuted, but since Jimutavahana 
refers to old (purdtana) manuscripts of Yoglcka’s work, he might have been 
even an older author than Jitendriya and Balaka. 

If not a great writer, Bhavadeva Bhatta was versatile and was certainly 
one of the most interesting personalities of his time. A great deal about him 
is known from an inscription" found in the magnificent temple of Ananta- 
Vasudeva at Bhuvanesvara in Orissa, which eulogises Bhatta Bhavadeva as a 
politician, scholar and author, and as a constructor of reservoirs and buildei 
of temples and images, the identity of the author Bhavadeva with the person 
eulogised being established by the unique epithet, BalavalabM-bhujanga, ap- 
plied to both.® This Prasasti of Bhavadeva and his family composed by 

1. Ed. Bibl. Ind. 1905, p. 380. See JASB, 1915, p. 315. 

2. For the passages see Kane, Hist, of Dharma-sdstra, i, Poona 1930, pp. 281- 
83, where they are given in full, 

3. These passages are quoted in Kane, ap. cit., pp. 283-84, which also see on 
the question of Balaka's identity with Blalarupa, pp. 284-86. 

4. JASB, 1915, p. 320. 

5. JASB, 1912, p. 336. Valoka may be a common mislection of the Bengal 
scribe for Balaka. The printed text (pp. 42, 44, 74, 81, 83, 106) apparently found 
the correct form Balaka, but it does not utilise the Mss of the text mentioned below. 

6. See Kane, op, cit„ pp. 286-87. 

7. El, iv, pp. 203-07 ; N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, iii, pp. 25-41, 
On Bhavadeva see Monmohan Chakravarti in JASB, 1912, pp. 332-48, which 
account has been corrected and supplemented by N. G. Majumdar, loc. cit., and 

Kane, ap. cit., pp. 301-06. . , u i 

8. The epithet has been the subject of much speculation (besides the work 
cited above, see R. D. Banerjee, Pdlas of Bengal, p. 99 and Bdngalar Itthasa^ 
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Bhavadeva’s friend Vacaspati-kavi,^ consists of thirty-three elegantly written 
verses. Bhavadeva belonged to the Savarpa-gotra (of the Kauthuma school 
of the Sdmaveda) and came from the Siddhala-giama in Ra<Jha.2 His ances- 
tors were all learned men, and one of them received the iSasana of Hastinl- 
bhitta from an unnamed king of Gauda. His grandfather Adideva was like- 
wise a minister of peace and war to some king of Vahga. His father was 
Govardhana ; and his mother Safigolca was the daughter of a Vandyaghaflya 
Brahman. Bhavadeva himself served for a long time in a similar capacity 
under king Harivarmadeva and probably also under his son, whose name is 
not given. Bhavadeva is described as prominent among the exponents of 
the Brahmadvaita system of philosophy, conversant with the writings ot 
Bhatta (Kumarila), an antagonist of the Buddhist and heretic dialecticians, 
well versed in Artha-sastra, Ayurveda, Astra-veda etc., proficient in Siddhanta, 
Tantra and Ganita. and called the second Varaha because of his sfx?cial keen- 
ness for Astrology and Astronomy, having himself comiX)sed a work on the 
Hcra-sastra. He is said to have also composed a work on the Dharma-sastra, 
which superseded the already existing texts, and, following Bhatta {bhatiokta- 
nttyd) ^ to have written a guide to Mimarpsa in one thousand nydyas. 

Although exaggeration is usual in such tnilogistic enumeration, we have 
the means of verifying at least a part of this remarkable catalogue of accom 
plishments. No work of Bhavadeva on the Hora-§astra or Phala-sarphita has 
yet been discovered, but a fragment of his work on Mirrtanisa is available. 
This is entitled Tautdtita’tnata-tilaka and is known from a fragmentary manu- 
script in the India Office Library. It discusses the Tantra-vdrttika of Tauta* 
tita or Kumarila Bhaffa, the fragment covering only Purvamimamsd-sfitra ii. 
L Bhavadeva s works on the Dharma-'^stra, however, are better known. These 
are, so far known, three in number and resixxrtively embrace the three im 

p. 288, and references cited therein). Balavalabhl is obviously a place-name 
which occurs as such in the commentary on Saijidhyakara Nandin's Rama- car it a 
(p. 36), but the exact situation of which is unknown. A place called V'rddhavalabhi, 
situated in the Gauda countr>% is mentioned in the colophon to a Ms of Sana- 
deva-pratkthd-paddhati of Trivikramasuri (Shastri. Descriptive Cat, of ASB Mss, 
iii, p. 529), which makes the meaning of Bala in Bala-valabhi intelligible. The word 
Bhujahga means ‘ a lover ' or a Nagaraka, and not a serpemt, as M, Chakravakti 
and N. G. Majumdar are inclined to interpret iJASB^ 1912, pp. 341-42). 

1. R. L. Mitra’s conjecture that this is the well known philosophical writer, 
Vacaspati Misra, is unfounded. Six verses are ascribed to one Vac'aspati in the 
Bengal anthology, Sadukti-karfMmfta, but as one of these verses (ii, 33.2) is quoted 
anonymously in Dasa-tupaka (on ii, 29), he is probdbly a different person. 

2. The Savarpa-gotra, as well as Siddhala in Uttara-Radha, is mentioned in 
the Belava copperplate of Bhojavarman (N. G. Majumdar, op. cit,, p. 21). 

3. Eggeling, ap, cit., no. 2166 j 1591, p. 690. Another Ms probably of the 
same work noticed in Triennial Cad, of Madras Govt. Mss Library for 1919-22. 
p. 5527. The work is mentioned by Hall in his Index to the Bibliography of Indian 
Phihsaphical System, p. 170. Hemadri in his Caturvarga'" (Ed. Bibl Ind., p. 120) 
disapproves of Bhavadeva's explanation of some views of Kuimrila. The Sutras 
actually dealt with in the India Office Ms are ii, l.l, 5, 9, 10, 13, 24, 30-35, 38, 40, 
46-49. 
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poitant branches of Acara, Vyavahlara and Pmyascitta. The work on Vyava- 
hara or judicial, procedure, called Vyavahara-tilaka, is now lost ; but it is 
known from citations in the Vyavahara-tattva of Raghunandana,^ the Vtra- 
mtrodaya of Mitra Misra^ and Danda-viveka of Vardhamiana.^ The other 
Dharma-sastra work is the Prdyascitta-nirupana,^ which deals in six chapters 
with the modes of expiation for various sins and offences. The first chapter 
(Vadha-pariccheda) concerns itself with the murder of men and women and 
slaughter of animals ; the second (Bhak§ylabhaksya-p°) treats of forbidden 
food and drink ; the third (Steya-p°;) discusses various kinds of theft ; the 
fourth (Agamyiagamana-p'') is occupied^ with sexual union with forbidden per- 
sons ; the fifth (Sarjisarga-p°) is devoted to such topics as taking of im- 
proper gift from outcasts, contracting of forbidden marriages, sale of for- 
bidden food and contact of untouchable persons ; while the sixth chapter 
(Krcchra-p°) concludes with the discussion of expiatory rites and penances. 
It gives a fairly full treatment of the subject and cites more than sixty autho- 
rities.^ The reputation which the work enjoyed is indicated by the respect 
with which it is cited by such Smrti-writers as Vedlacarya,® Govindananda 
and Naiiayana Bhatta." On the Samavedic rites and ceremonies relating to 
the Samskaras, Bhavavede wrote Ckdndoga-karmmusthdna-paddhati,^ also 
variously called Da^-karma-paddhati, Dasa-kaima-dipika or Saipskara- 
paddhati. Its contents are devoted to Kusandika, Udicya-karman, Viviaha, 
Garbhadhana, Purpsavana, Simantonnayana, soi§yanti-homa, Jata-karman, 
Ni^kramapa, Pau^tika, Anna-prasana, Putra-murdhabhighrana, Cuda-karana, 
Upanayana, Samiavartana and ,^la-karman. From literary sources-* Bhava- 

1. Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagara, ii, p. 207, also p. 208. A Ms entitled Dattaka- 
tilaka exists in the Varendra Research Society’s collection (see the society’s edition 
of Bhavadeva's PruyascittaniTupana, introd. p. 2). The first Mangzila-sloka of this 
work is identical with the opening Mangala-sloka of his Chdndoga^karmdnu^tha?ia° y 
while the second verse refers to his Vyavahara-tilaka ; but it is a later fabrication 
passed off in Bhavadeva’s name inasmuch as it quotes such later writers as Cap- 
desvara Jhakkura (14th century). 

2. Ed. Chaukhamba Skt. Series, p. 85. 

3. Mitra, Notices, p. 226, no. 1910. The work belongs to the latter half of 
the 15th century. It has been edited in GOS (1931) by Kamala-Kr§na Smrti-tirtha. 

4. Also called °prakarana, Ed. Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi 1927. 
Mss in Eggeling, iv, p. 554, no. 1725 1561 ; Mitra, Notices, ix, pp. 214-15, no. 3138, 
where an abstract of contents is given. Also Mss in the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
Library, nos. 183-84. The colophon calls the author Balaveilabhl-bhujanga and 
S^dhivigrahika. 

5. For a list see JASB, 1912, p. 336 ; also index of works and authors to the 
printed edition. 

6. For reference see Kane, op, cit., p. 303. 

7. In his Prdyascittorsartigraha (Eggeling, op. dt., pp. 473, 555). 

8. So named in the second introductory verse. Ms in Eggeling, op. cit., p. 94, 
no. 452 1 5a (cf. no. 394) ; in the Calcutta San^rit College Library, no. 52 ; Bhandar- 
kar Institute Mss no. 9 of 1895-98 and no. 263 of 1887-91. The epithet Balavalabhi- 
bhujanga occurs in the colophon. 

9. On this question see Mbnmohan Chakravarti in JASB, 1912, pp. 342-45; 
Kane, op. cit., pp. 305-06. 
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deva s date would be earlier than the first quarter of the 12th and even the 
last quarter of the 11th century ; and this is supported by the palaeography 
and internal evidence of the Bhuvanesvar inscription^ concerning Bhavaveda.^ 

To this period probably belongs Jimutavahana, who is indeed the first 
of the three leading authorities of the Bengal school of Dharma-sastra, the 
other two being Raghunandana and ^ulap^i who came later. Extremely 
divergent opinions, however, have been held on the question of his date, and 
he has been variously assigned to periods ranging from the 11th to the 
16th century.3 It is clear, however, that he could not have been earlier than 
the last quarter of the 11th century because he mentions Dharesvara Bhoja 
and Govindaraja ; and since he is himself quoted by Sulai:j«ani, Vacaspati 
Misra and Raghunandana, he could not have been later than the middle of 
the 15th century. Relying on astronomical as well as literary evidence, Mon- 
iTK>han Chakravarti would place him tentatively in the beginning of the 
12th century, while P. V. Kane would approximate the date still further to a 
period between 1090 and 1130 a.d. Of Jimutavahana’s {personal history not 
much is known. In the colophons of his works he is described as Pari- 
bhadriya Mahamahopadhyaya, while at the conclusion of his Vyavahdra- 
rndfrkS and Ddya-bhdga he informs us that he was bom of the Paribhadra 
family (Kula). It is said that this name belongs to a secti(xi of Radhiya 
Brahmans, still called P5rihal or Pari-gai.^ astronomical reference in his 
Kdla-viveka (p. 290) appears to support the inference' that Jimutavahana 
belonged to Raqha. 

Of Jimuta\';ahana’s three w'orks,'* all of which have bein i>rinted, the 
most well known and important is his Ddya-bhdga, which is the basis and 
paramount authority on the Hindu law of inheritance, partition and Stri- 

1. N. G. Majumdar. op. cit., p. 32. 

2. Our Bhavadeva should be distinguished from several other later Bhavadev^as 
who also wrote on I>harma-.^stra, viz.. Bhavadeva. author of Ddna-dhmma-inakriyd 
(middle of the 17th century), Bhavadeva. author of Smfti-catidrikd (first half of the 
18th century) and Bhavadeva, author of Sambandha-viveka (on Sapioda relation- 
ship). These works do not mention either the epithet Balavalabhi-bhujahga or the 
official designation Sarpdhi-vigrahika of Bhavadeva. 

3. For an examination of the various dates, see Monmohan Chakravarti in 
JASB, 1915, pp. 321-27, Panchanan Ghosh in 26 Calcutta Law journal, pp. 17 i 
(journal portion) and Kane, op. cit., pp. 325-27. 

4. See Monmohan Chakravarti in JASB, 1915, pp. 320-21. H. P. Shastri 
(Descriptive Catalogue of ASB Mss, iii, p. xv) thinks that mnce the Parihals were 
reduced in status by Ballalasena, Jimutavahana could not have paraded his being 
a Paribhadriya unless he flourished before Ballalasena. 

5. It appears that these three treatises were meant to form a part of an 
ambitious work on Dharma-^stra called Dharma-ratna ; hence the colophons read : 
iti dhmma-ratne ddya-bhdgah (or kdla-vivekah, as the case may be). The ignoring 
of this fact has led to inaccuracies in the description of Jlmutavahana’s works in 
some catalogues of manuscripts. Thus, the Dharma-ratm mentioned in Mitra, 
Notices, V, pp. 297-98 (no. 1974) and in the Descriptive Cat, of Madras Govt. 
Oriental Library, vi, 2385-88, nos. 3172-74 are respectively the Kala-viveka and 
the Ddya-bhdga, 
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dhana in Bengal, except in cases where the MitSksard, from which it differs 
in some fundamental points,^ is applicable. The work is widely known 
through H. T. Colebrooke’s English translation^ and has been often printed 
in Bengal. Its popularity and importance are indicated by the large number 
of commentaries^ which exist, including one by Raghunandana who has uti- 
lised it also in his own authoritative works. The work defines and discusses 
the general principles of Daya or inheritance and proceeds to the exposition 
of father's power over ancestral property, partition of father's and grand- 
father’s property and division among sons after father's death. It then deals 
with the definition, classification and devolution of woman’s property (Stri- 
dhana), after which it treats of persons excluded from partition and inheri- 
tance on grounds of disability, of property which is impartible, of the order 
of succession to sonless persons, of reunion, of partition of coparcenary pro- 
perty concealed but subsequently discovered, and of settlement of partition 
disputes by the court. It is a work of great learning and acuteness, and 
freely criticises a large number of authorities,^ ancient and modem, some of 
whom are not known otherwise. 

His Vyavahdra-mdtrkd/* as its very name implies, deals with judicial pro- 
cedure. Its importance is evidenced by references to it by Ra^unandana and 
Vacaspati Misra.® It divides the subject into four Padas, with an introductory 
exposition ( Vyavahara-mukha) dealing with the eighteen titles of law, the 
function and qualification of the judge (Piiadvivaka), the different grades of 
court and the duties of the Sabhyas. Of the four stages of Vyavahara, the 
first (Bha;^*piada) deals with the plaint (Purva-pak§a) of the plaintiff 
(Arthin) and with surety (Pratibhu); the second (Uttara-pfida) treats of the 
four kinds of reply (Uttara) by the defendant (Pratyarthin) ; the third 
(Kriya-pada) is devoted to proof or burden of proof (Kriya) and various 
kinds of evidence, human (Manual) and divine (Daivi), the author pur- 
posely omitting the divine which consists of trial by ordeal ; and the fourth 
(Nirnaya-pada) concludes with the topic of the decision and order of the 

1. See Kane, op. cit., p. 323 for a summary of these distinctive ddctrines. 
Jimutav^ana does not quote or mention the Mitak^arc of Vijnanesvara, but he 
appears to know the doctrines of the school. 

2. Reprinted, Calcutta 1910. Edited Golapchandra Sarkar Sastri, Calcutta 
1883, along with Colebrooke’s translation of the Mitdk^ard. 

3. The work was edited by Bharata Candra Siromani with seven commentaries, 

2 vols., Calcutta 1863-66 (an earlier edition with the commentary of Kr§na Tarkalam- 
kara, Calcutta 1850, in Bengali characters). In some editions, as for instance in 
that of Jivananda Vidyasagara, the work is dr/ided into sections but there is no 
such division in the Mss. 

4. For a discussion of these citations see M. Chakravarti, op. cit., pp. 319- 
20, Kane, op. cit., pp. 323 f. 

5. Ed. Asutosh Mookerjee in Memoirs of ASJ5, iii, no. 5, Calcutta 1910-14. 
This name of the work is given in the first introductory verse, and is found in 
later citations ; but colophons name it variously as Nyaya-matrka or Nyaya-ratna- 
malika. 

6. For references see M. Chakravarti and IC\ne in the works cited. 
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court. The work abounds in quotations,^ calculated as about six hundred in 
number, and proves the learning and dialectic abilities of the author. Jimuta- 
vahana's third work, Kdla-viveka,^ declares in its second introductory verse 
its object of elucidating the topic of Kala or appropriate time for particular 
ceremonies, which has not been properly understood and treated by previous 
writers, seven of whom are directly mentioned in one verse.^ It deals accord- 
ingly with the question of appropriate season, month, day and hour for the 
performance of religious duties and ceremonies, the determination of inter- 
calary months, the suitability of lunar and solar months, and the auspicious 
time for various festivals, including the Kojagara and the Ehirgotsava. The 
work shows the same skill and learning of the author and abounds in quota- 
tions, references and criticisms of previous authors, while its reputation is 
indicated by its wide recognition by such later writers as Raghunandana, 
Sulapiani, Vlacaspati Misra and Govindananda. 


1. Discussed by M. Chakra varti and Kane, as above. 

2. Ed. Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1905. 

3. P. 380. They are Jitendriya, Sahkhadhara, Andhuka, Satpbhrania, Hari- 
vaiii^» Dhavala and Yogloka. 



A NOTE ON A UNIQUE IMAGE OF YAMA 

By 

A. S. GADRE, Baroda. 

The object of this note is to bring to the notice of scholars a sculpture of 
Yama, which is so very common in Gujarat and which at the same time has 
never before been noticed and illustrated in the standard works on Hindu Ico- 
nography. The accompanying plate shows an image of Yama which is seen 
as a dik-pala in the main niche of the southern mandovara of the famous 
temple of Hatakeivara, the Lord of Gold, the tutelary deity of the Nagara 
Brahmarjas, in Vadnagar, an ancient historical town in the Mehsana District 
of the Baroda State. Such images are to be seen in many 5iva temples in 
Baroda proper as well. The photo illustrates Yama in the so-called tribhahga 
pose, with a crown, circular ear-rings, necklaces, anklets and sandals. 
He has four hands and holds a gadd in the upper right hand a pen or lekkani 
in lower right hand. A bird, possibly a cock, is perching on the rod he holds 
in his upper left hand and a book appears in his lower left hand. There are 
two female -chowrie-bearers standing cross-legged on his sides. A mahi?a ( ? ) 
stands between his legs. The folds of his upper garment are visible. 

It was originally not possible to identify this image as no dhyma fully 
or partially agreeing with it was traceable in most of the standard works on 
iconography which were published upto 1935, when I came across this image 
during my tour to enlist monuments in the Kher^u taluk of the Mehsana 
prant of Baroda. I was helped in the correct identification of the sclupture 
by the Devatamurtiprakiranam and thd Rupamaijidanam published later on. 
Yama, exceprt as a dik-pala, is rarely described independently. In the des- 
cription of the Kdldri aspect of Siva,^ Yama is described as paying homage to 
Siva with two hands. The Athsumad-bheddgamo^^ lays down that Yama 
should have two hands. This and other details do not tally with our image 
as illustrated in the accompanying photograph. However, its one detail, viz. 

flr^sfr — there should be two females with chowries — is observed in 
our sculpture. The Vkm^harmottmiyani^ describes Yama seated on a 
mahi^, with DhumDiija, his consort, seated in his left lap. Though he 
has four hands, he is said to hold different weapons, e.g. tristUa and Aksamdld 
in the left hands. His secretary, Chitragupta, is said to carry a pen and a 
book — a feature noticeable in our image of Yama. The dhydnas of this 
deity given in the Devatdmurti-prakaraitam and Rupamandanam* of Maiodana 

1. T. Gopinath Rao’s EkmerU^ of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, pt. 2, prati- 
malak$andni, Skt. text, p. 79. 

2. Ibid, page 256. (Skt. text). 

3. Ibid, page 527. 

4. Devatamurtiprakaratfam and RCpmandanam ; (Calcutta Sanskrit series 
Vol. XII.) . By U. M. Sankhyatirtha ; pp. 72 and 11. 
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(15th cen. a.d.) almost completely agree with the description of our sculp- 
ture given above. These dhydnas are : — 

^ I 

[ 3To Uj >^o J 

‘(He should have) in his (four) hands a pen, a bock, a cock and a rod. 
Dark of complexion, Yama should ride a big buffalo.’ 

An almost identical dhyana from the Rupamandanam is as follows ; — 

2W. tftd: II 

ST^JFT II 

One slight variation is that the upper right hand of the deity of our sculp- 
ture holds a gadd whereas in the upper left hand we see the kukkuta perched 
on the datiida or the rod. 

Yama^ is described in the Rg-veda as the son of Vivasvat and saranyu. 
He is described as the first man who died and was an object of terror. It is 
implied that Yama is a god. He is not expressly called a god but only a 
king (R. V, IX. 11.8) who rules the dead. In later mythology he is reduced 
to the position of a dik-pala and the guardian of the mjtyudoka. He is the 
acknowledged judge of the dead and metes out punishments. As the di^:)cnser 
of justice he is called Dharmaraja and this aspect of his is fully borne out 
in our sculpture by the lekhanl and patra he is shown holding in his lower 
two hands. Death is the path of Yama (^.V. 1.38.5) and in ^,V, 1.165.4 he 
appears to be identical with death {mrtyu).^ A bird either the owl iuluka) 
or pigeon (kapota) (iP.K. X.165.4) is said to be the messenger of Yama. 
This fact may account for the presence of a bird, possibly mistaken for a 
cock in later period, perching on a rod in his hand. Thus we see that Vedic 
tradition is continued in later mythology with slight and inevitable changes. 

It will be clear from the above discussion that for correct identification 
of Hindu images in Gujamt and Kathiawad especially, works like the Devaid- 
murtiprakaroftam and the Rupamat^anam of the eminent architect Sutra- 
dhara Mapdana are quite indispensible and very reliable. Sculptures difficult 
of identification can be accurately identified with the help of these works 
of Mapdana, whose treatises on iconography give dhymrn of certain rare 
images which cannot be found described in other works on Indian Iconography 
or which are peculiar to this part of India. Mapdana as also his father 
SrIkshetra were under the patronage of MaharapS Kumbha (15th cen. a.d.) 
of Mewad, who was a famous builder of monuments. 

1. Elmenis of Hindu Iconography ; T. Gopinath Rao’s, Vol. II, pt. 1 p. 525 

2. Vedk Mythology by A, A. Macdonell, p. 172. 




[With the kind permission of the Director of Archaology, Baroda. 

Sculpture on the outside of a wall of the Hajake^vara Temple, Vadnagar. 





YOGAVASISTHA ON THE MEANS OF PROOF 

By 

P. C. DIVANJI, Ahmedabad. 

Introductory Remarks. 

The second chapter of the Yogdvdsktha entitled “ Mumuk^u-prakarana 
is as it were the key-chapter of that work because although its immediate and 
declared purpose is to lay down the qualifications which an aspirant must 
acquire before he can be initiated into the teaching of Vasi§tha contained in 
the remaining four chapters, which it does in four Sargas,^ it also contains a 
Sarga^ in which the total number of chapters in the work, the total number of 
stanzas therein, the doctrine expounded therein, the name of each chapter 
including even the previous one, the number of stanzas therein and the nature 
of the contents thereof and the inter-connection between those of each of 
them, have been stated. Over and besides that it contains 4 Sargas ^ intended 
to prove that Puru^iartha (human-effort) if well-directed and backed up by 
a strong will, must succeed in spite of obstacles of all sorts being thrown in the 
way by Daiva (fate) because the latter is nothing else but an imagined result 
of actions in a previous birth and such a result can be avoided if actions are 
done in this birth resolutely and persistently, without believing that there is 
any other or higher source of power than the self itself, not only on the physi- 
cal but on other planes as well. This subject is intimately connected with 
that of the Pramlarias, the means of cognition, because after the acquisition 
of the necessary qualifications by a persistent self-effort backed up by a grim 
determination, what one has to acquire is correct knowledge, which is capable 
of leading an aspirant to the desired goal. In order that such knowledge may 
be acquired it is necessary to know' which is or are the unfailing means of 
proof. This author has discussed that subject in two of the Sargas in this 
chapter.-* The accepted means of proof are (1) ‘Pratyak§a’ (direct percep- 
tion), (2) ‘Anumana’ (inference) (3) ‘Upamma’ (analogy) and (4) 
‘ Sabda ’ (authoritative word) . I propose to set forth the views of this author 
with regard to the nature of each of them and their relative values. 

( 1 ) . Direct Perception. 

2. He says that just as the ocean is the principal source of all water 
so Pratyaksa amongst the means of proof is the principal source of knowledge. ^ 

1. Yogavdsktha II. 13 to 16. 

2. Ibid. 17. 

3. Ibid. 4 to 9. 

4. Ibid. 18 and 19. 

5. Ibid. 19. 16. 
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According to him this is so not only in the matters pertaining to Vyavahara 
(our daily intercourse) but also in those relating to Paramartha (the highest 
object of man’s attainment), i.e, to say, not only in the matter of cognition 
of the objects of the phenomenal world but also in that of the absolute 
reality. The process of reasoning by which he demonstrates this proposition 
is indeed subtle and original. 

3. It may be summed up thus : — According to the wise that knowledge 
can be deemed to have been derived from direct perception which arises from 
the contact of an object with the eye which is the principal organ of sense- 
perception. These are however outward manifestations of an inner reality, 
which becomes both the Pramata (knower) and the Prameya (thing to be 
known), the subject and the object. The subject is of the nature of the 
consciousness “ I ” and the object is of the nature of a Vrtti (modification) 
of the mind, which itself is also a product of a Vftti which had originally 
arisen in the pure consciousness. This Vrtti, whether it arises in the indivi- 
dual mind or as it had arisen in the universal mind, is known as the ‘ Samvit.* 
In the latter it had arisen without any specific reason but once having arisen 
it had given rise to numerous Sarhkalpas and Vikalpas (changing thoughts) 
and had thereby given motion to it, as the result whereof, just as water itself 
assumes the forms of bubbles, ripples, waves &c., by the action of wind, diverse 
objects of the material world had come into existence and become manifest. 
These objects consist of beings in different grades of development. In their 
material forms they seem to be distinct and of variegated natures but these 
forms are like mere bubbles, having only a transient existence, which they 
owe to their substratum, the underlying reality. 

4. Thus from the standpoint of the Absolute both the sentient and 
insentient creatures are unreal, mere conventional names and forms, but since 
the absolute permeates all of them they partake of its nature in a greater or 
less degree and therefore we can avail ourselves of the knowledge about them 
in order to rise from the known to the unknown, from the manifest to the 
unmanifest. Such knowledge arises in the case of an ordinary individual from 
the contact of his sense of perception with an external object but that is only 
a physical act and knowledge as such does not arise unless it is followed by 
a psychical process, which differs in the case of different individuals according 
to their psychical development. An ordinary individual is, on seeing an object, 
reminded merely of a similar object which he had seen or heard of. He has 
an eye only on its outer form, not its inner kernel. A philosopher, on the other 
hand, has his eye on the latter, which is the same in the case of all objects, 
physical or metaphysical. Thus, whenever he sees any object even with his 
physical eye, he is reminded of the First Cause (Parama Mahat), which, as 
said above, had assumed the form of objects. This does not mean that he is 
incapable of dealing with the object as such but only means that his mind 
remains placid even on seeing it, deals with it only so far as it may be 
necessary for an immediate purpose and does not allow his mind to be coloured 
by the impression produced therein, so that it may not disturb him in his 
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repose when it is no longer necessary. As for himself too, he knows that 
the Pramata (Knower) in himself, making himself felt as self-consciousness 
in the form “I ” is also an assumed form of the same First Cause. Thus 
unlike an ordinary man, a philosopher has even in objective perception an 
Anubhuti (experience) of the self by the self. In this work therefore the 
term ‘ Pratyak§a ’ has been used in the sense of ‘ Anubhuti ’ i.e. an 
actual realization of the truth. And just as one sees things externally when 
the senses are turned towards the external world one can also see several things 
internally when one’s senses are drawn inwards, as in the case of the dream- 
experience, which is common to all human beings. The only difference bet- 
ween such vision and a dream-vision is that the soul is in the sub-conscious 
state in the latter and in the conscious state in the former. The consciousness 
can be kept up even when the senses are drawn inwards, by the cultivation 
of a habit of deep thinking, while in such a state (Abhyasa). But one who 
cultivates that habit does so not for the sake of seeing the abstract forms of 
objects but for realizing by intense thinking the substratum underlying them. 
He therefore does not take them at their face-value and satisfy his greed in 
that manner but cultivates the habit of detachment (Vairagya) by reflecting 
over their source, mode of origin &c. By this dual means, Abhyasa and 
Vairagya, he ultimately reaches the First Cause, which appears to him 
inwardly as“ having a body made up of the universe extended in space and 
time. On reaching it he finds that there is no distinction between himself 
and that object, his own individuality merging in the universality of the 
object, and the universal consciousness itself alone survives in the form 
“ I myself am the cause of all that was, is and will be, there is naught else 
except my self.” This kind of consciousness arises then as confidently as 
the consciousness “ I exist ” in the waking state. This therefore is also 
‘ Pratyak^ ’ of the nature of ‘ Anubhuti.’ Without such direct perception or 
actual realization, all knowledge however derived, is a burden on the brain, 
a mere intellectual exercise which increases egoism instead of decreasing and 
ultimately dissolving it. Without its dissolution true knowledge cannot arise 
as shown in this work by the illustrations of Sikhidhvaja and Kaca in the 
first half of the Nirvlaiiia-prakara3:ia.i This is the reason why this author 
says that ‘ Pratyak!§a ’ is the principal Pram^a (instrument of knowledge).- 

2 . Inference. 

5. Consistently with the above view he says that ” Anumana (inference) 
and others,” by which he probably means ‘ Upamiana ’ (analogy), are the oiT- 
shoots of * Pratyaksa It can also be seen from the etymology of those 
words that the first means “ that which follows the Mana ” i.e. the ' Pratyak^a ’ 
and the second, ” that which is subsidiary to the M:^a ” and that therefore 
when the terms were first coined these two means of proof must have been 


1. Yogavasi^tha II. 19. 18-32, IV. 77-111. 

2. Ibid. 11. 19. 16-17. 

3. Ibid. 33. 
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intended to be made use of as auxiliaries to the principal means of proof. 
Even from the ways in which they come into operation they appear to be 
so, because we draw an inference as to a thing not before us because it is 
removed from our ken either by space or time, only from some data before 
us in addition to our past experience based on direct perception at some 
other time and place and we try to give an idea of a thing which is not 
familiar by drawing a comparison between it and a thing which is familiar 
and therefore perceived selveral times before, on the strength of a property 
which is common to both. It thus appears that this author's view that the 
principal means of knowledge is the ‘ Pratyak^a ’ and that ‘ Anumana ’ and 
* Upan^a ' are its offshoots is in accord with the accepted notions about 
the nature of those means but that his view as to what is meant by ‘ Pratyak^a ' 
is peculiar to himself. 

6. Although thus he does not, like the Carvakas, disapprove of taking the 
assistance of the means of knowledge other than direct perception, he has 
not discussed in his work the different problems connected with knowledge 
derived by inference. The reasons for not doing so may i>erhaps be that 
the Pratyak§a in his wider sense involves to some extent a consideration of 
the method of simple reasoning by inference, and that an elaborate discussion 
of that subject was fruitless and unsettled the mind instead of settling it in a 
definite position, which is the purpose of all philosoi:>hical thought.^ 

3. Analogy. 

7. He has however a lot to say about the method of evaluation of an 
argument by analogy drawn on the strength of a common attribute between 
two objects, as he has made a very lavish use of illustrations drawn from a 
variety of the objects of our daily experience. This is as it should be be- 
cause in the commencement of philosophical studies abstract principles are 
not easily grasped if stated baldly but if they are supported by a>mparisons 
drawn between generally-known objects and the unknown object to be made 
known, the principles are quickly grasped and progress becomes easy. This 
author therefore commences his discussion as regards the utility of this means 
of proof by defining what is called a ‘ Drst^ta ' (an illustration). He says 
that the wise call that a ‘ Dp^t&nta ’ which yields a fruit in the form of the 
bendficial knowledge of a thing which has not been seen or experienced 
through that of one which has been seen or experienced, because an invisible 
object cannot be known without a ‘ Dji^tanta ' just as one cannot see house- 
hold furniture in a house at night-time without a lamp. Each of those 
illustrations which have been given in this work relates to a thing which has 
a cause but they lead to the knowledge of that which is without cause because 
there is a relaticm of cause and effect between that which is compared and 
that with which it is compared, a kind of relaticm which exists in the case of 
all objects but since Brahma is an exception to that rule owing to its being 


1. Yoffavasi^fha, II, 18. 67. 
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without cause, any illustration used while imparting a teaching as to that 
must be understood to have a common attribute only in one part of it.^ 
He then considers an objection of a rival school to the effect that Brahma 
being without form, an illustration of a thing having a form cannot lead to 
any knowledge of the former which can cause deliverance from bondage. 
In refutation thereof he says in effect that the illustrations are given not 
because we believe that the objects of this world from which they are drawn 
are eternal or real like Brahma but because the nature of Brahma is partially 
reflected therein and so they are real so long as they seem to exist, like the 
objects appearing in a dream and have a connection with the ultimate reality 
and produce a desired result with reference thereto just as meritorious acts 
done even in a dream, in meditation &c., do produce results in the material 
world. Moreover it is not possible to get any other illustration except those 
of objects produced for the time! being in dreams, and of those produced by 
imagination, contemplation &c., in the waking state because the nature of 
the phenomena as a whole is under consideration and because there is nothing 
which can be deemed to be similar to the ultimate reality. The illustrations 
do not agree with the thing to be illustrated in all respects but that is not 
essential also even when the objects of the world are compared with one 
another, as when a jem is compared with a lamp, what is meant is that the 
gem has a lustre similar to that of a lamp, not also that it has in it things 
corresponding to oil, wick, &c. Therefore it is no use raising frivolous objec- 
tions to this method of proof.^ 

4. Authoritative Word. 

8. Lastly, we come to a very debatable means of proof, namely, the 
* Sabda-prami^a.' The ‘ Sabda ’ (word) here meant is not that of anybody 
but that of the Aptas i.e. of those on whom we can rely for our guidance. Such 
a word may be either written or oral. Under the first category would come 
all the Vedas and i^astras and under the second the oral instructions imparted 
by teachers. The recognised writers of the Advaita Vedanta school give a 
preponderating weight to this means of knowledge. But the author of 
this work gives such weight, as we have already seen, to direct perception, 
though by such perception he does not mean physical perception of a concrete 
object by the occular organ but the direct realization of the First Cause, 
which is the source of both the subject and the object, by the individual soul 
purged of all the crusts of imaginary sheaths foolishly adhered to for eons and 
eons.^ This does not however mean that this author approves of the method 

1. Yogav^si^lhu 11. 18. 50-54. 

2. Ibid. II. 18. 55-65. 

3. Br. su. I. 1. 3 and II, 1. 11 and ^ahkrara's Bha§ya thereon, Vacaspati's 
gloss on the latter &c., (N. S. P. edition, pp. 95 to 100 and 448-49) ; also Ramanuja's 
Bha§ya with the gloss of Abhyankar thereon (Jfianprakasa Press edition, 1904) 
pp. 192-205. 

4. YoPavdsi§tha II. 19. 16-33. 
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of arriving at the truth by personal effort unaided by a study of any ancient 
works or by instructions from a teacher. He is alive to the danger of men 
of different grades of intellect arriving thereby at different conclusions to 
which Sankara draws attention while commenting on Brahmasutra 11. 1. 11. 
He therefore draws a distinction between Pauru§a (human effort) which is 
“Ucchastra” (contrary to the scripture) and that which is “Sastrita” 
(approved by the scripture) and states that the former leads to a harmful 
object and the latter to the highest object ^ and further on says that if an 
effort approved by the scripture leads to a harmful object it must be inferred 
that one's previous effort (luck) likely to do harm is more powerful and that 
in that case one should not give up the attempt but make a grim deter- 
mination to succeed and grinding one’s teeth overpower the harmful effort 
by the beneficial one. At another stage too while expounding the topic of 
human effort he says that the wise call that ‘ Paurusa ’ which consists of 
the movement of the limbs following upon that of the mind after a desire 
arises in the heart to attain the lasting and well-known fruit, which is conceived 
as the result of discharging such religious duties appropriate to the province 
in which one lives, as are expounded in the :§astras and as are gathered from 
the conduct of the good and that knowing the result of such human effort 
as the ' Puru?atva/ one should attain the highest fruit as so conceived, looking 
to one’s personal efforts alone for that purpose though it may be aided by 
a study of good scriptures and by association with good and learned jierscMis.® 
As to what kinds of scriptures and good persons are to be resorted to, he 
later on says that the wise call that ‘ Paramartha ’ ( highest object ) which 
consists of the ‘ Ananda’ (exultation ) arising from an unending complacency 
and that those scriptures and good people should be resorted to from whom 
such ‘ Paraniartha ’ can be secured.* As to how the bt^nefit derivtxi from 
such an application and the individual intellect developed by personal effort 
aid each other in the attainment of the goal, he says that they act and react 
on each other and contribute to mutual progress with the lapse of time like 
a lake and the lotuses therein. Lest one should hug the delusion that this 
effort is required to be made for a very limited period only, he says that the 
goal is reached as the result of such effort only if continued right from 
childhood onwards and in order that the reader may not feel disheartened by 
that assertion he adds that Vi5?nu had conquered the Daityas, €stablish(?d 
order out of chaos in this universe and evolved these worlds not through the 
force of Daiva but through personal efforts.® Then after explaining how the 
mind can be persuaded to take to this path he lays down a time upto which 
one should regulate one’s conduct according to the dictates of the Sastras and 
teachers and that limit is the stage of spiritual development in which the 


1. Yogavmi^tlm II. 5. 4. 

2. Ibid, 11. 5. S-9. 

3. Ibid, 11. 6. 40^41. 
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mind acquires an equilibrium and remains unruffled by objects of sense 
and the knowledge of the essence is perfectly assimilated. Once that stage 
is attained one stands unmoved by the disturbance of mind likely to be 
created by the Srutis and Smrtis like the ocean without the mount Mahdara 
in it.i 


9. There still remains the question which Astras this author approves 
of and whom he calls good men. As to that although he lays special stress 
on Puru!§iartha and claims to teach a doctrine of mixed knowledge and action, 
which Vasi^tha having learnt from Brahma had, like Sanatkumara, Narada 
and others formerly imparted to royal sages of yore,^ the goal according to 
him is to realise the purport of the Mahiavjakyas, “ Tattvamasi,” “ Aham 
Brahmiasmi ” and others.'^ Moreover, although it is but rarely that he cites 
authorities, he has expressly mentioned “ all the Vedantas (Upani^ds) such 
as the Brhadaranyaka and others’’^ as an authority for one of his propo- 
sitions, for another he relies upon a '‘ .Sruti,”^ at a third place he calls the 
instruction given by Vasi^tha as “ the purport of the Vediantas,”® at a fourth 
place he says : — “ How can the Atma which has been proclaimed by the 
sonorous verses of the Vedas, Vedl^tas &c., be forgotten once its realization 
has occurred,*^ at a fifth Vasi§tha says that DIasura instructed a son of a 
sylvan deity bom on account of his boon with inter alia, conclusions drawn 
from the Vedas and: Vedantas,® at a sixth Bhusunda calls Vasii§ta, “ the knower 
of all the Vedantas,”^ at a seventh Riama cites the authority of the Vedas, 
Agamas, Purauas and Smrtis in support of the proposition that the word of 
a Gum is an injunction, at an eighth he cites the authority of the Smtis, 
and the Smrtis besides the common experience of men of all ages as to a 
dream-experience narrated by him and says that if the C^rvi^a view is 
accepted the Puranas, Itihasas, Smrtis &c., together with the Vedas would be 
rendered purposeless^^ and lastly, the author seems to have incorporated 
certain Upani§ad texts ad hoc in his work at certain places, taken pithy 
sentences from others^® and to have as it were, written a Varttika on certain 
Upani§ad texts.^^ These citations and allusions, few as they are in view of 
the vast extent of the work, are, in my opinion, sufficient to prove that 
Anandabodha Yati, who has commented on this work, was on solid ground 
in assuming that the author thereof not only accepted the iSmtis, Smrtis, 
Purianas and Itihlasas, as authoritative works but in addition to that believed 
that there was only one consistent doctrine underlying all of them inspite 
of some minor differences in details and that the said doctrine was the same 
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as had been elaborated by the orthodox Vedantins of the Aupani^ad school, 
each in his own way, and in view of the requirements of his own age, namely, 
that the purport of the Upani!§ad teaching lay in the essential identity of the 
individual soul with the supreme, which has been summed up in the four 
Mahavakyas, “ Tattvamasi *’ and others. If still further proof were needed 
it is afforded by the facts that times without number this author has desig- 
nated the ultimate reality pervading the universe as Brahma and the Absolute 
as Pararh Brahma, and that he has made a very lavish use of the episodes 
contained in some of the Brahmanas and Upanisads e.g, those of Janaka, 
Bhu^unda and Uddalaka and in some of the Itihasas and Pur^as such as 
those of Arjuna, Prahlada, Sukra, Kaca, Gadhi, Visvamitra, Nandi, Marutta 
and others. Anandbodha has also quoted some stanzas from Chapter XV 
of the Aditya Purmia in which there is a reference to a work which was in 
the form of a dialogue between Rama and Vasi?tha and the substance of the 
teaching embodied wherein was that knowledge was not an attribute of the 
self but was identical with it, that it was eternal, all-pervading and tranquil 
and that it was the self of all animate and inanimate beings which were 
one in essence and brought into existence as separate entities only by imagina- 
tion.^ I too have discovered that there are many common stanzas between 
the Yogavasi^tha and the Mmiktikopanisat, a decidedly very late Upani^ad 
and come to the conclusion that the latter must be the borrower.- Lastly 
Atmasukha and Mumma(Jideva, who have written commentaries on tlie Laghu 
Y ogavdsistha, have also interpreted the text thereof thrcxighout as expounding 
the doctrine of the Aupani^adas, Vidyaranya in his works, Pancadasl and 
fivanmuktivivika and Madhusudana Saraswati in his Siddhuntabindu, have 
accepted this w^ork as an authoritative work of the Advaita doctrine and taken 
copious extracts therefrom. This evidence goes to establish that the ortho- 

1. Anandahodhds Commentary on Y V, I. 1. 18. (N. S. P. edition pp. 4-5). 

2. For instance vide M. U. II. wherein after the remark “ Atra sloka bhavanti ” 
several stanzas are quoted whidi on even a superficial comparison can be con- 
fidently believed to hav^e been taken bodily from the Y ogavdsistha e.g, M.U. II. 1 is 
the same as YV. II. 5. 4., M.U. II. 2-4. have a close resemblance with Y.V. II. 
9. 25-27, M.U. II. 5. with Y.V. II. 9. 30-31, M.U. II. 7-8 are almost identical 
with Y.V. II. 9. 32-33 and 35, M.U. II. 10-15 with Y.V. V. 92. 17-23, M.U, II. 15 
with Yy. V. 92. 15, M.U. II. 26 with Y.V, V. 91. 53-54, M.U. II. 27 with Y.V. 
V. 91. 48, M.U, II. 29 with Y.V. V. 92. 26, M.U. II. 32-37 with Y.V. V. 90. 4, 16 
20, 23, M.U, II. 43-47 with Y.V. V. 92. 33-39, M.U. II. 48 with 
Y.V. V. 91. 14, M,U. II. 57-60 with Y.V. V. 91. 29-32., M.U. II. 61 with Y.V. 
I. 3. 11-13 and son on. Besides these there are certain stanzas in the former in 
which whole distiches seem to have been taken bodily from the latter. The differences 
that appear between some of the parallel stanzas and in the order in which they 
appear in both the works are attributable to no other cause except that mentioned 
by me in my articles on the date of the Yogavdsistha (Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Seventh AlUIndia Oriental Conjerence, Baroda pp. 15-30, and Poona 
Orientalist, April 1938, pp. 29-44) namely, that there must be a different and earlier 
recension of the Yogavdsistha than that commented upon by Anadabodha, namely 
the Devadutokta Sarnhita, 
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dox Vedl^tins of earlier dates than that of Anandabodha were convinced 
that the author of the Y ogavasi^tha was one of their class, for otherwise they 
would not have made use of extracts and summaries made from that work, 
and that therefore apart from the above internal evidence, Anandabodha 
had a good reason for taking it for granted that the doctrine of the Yoga- 
vdsi^tha was one of the many ways in which the orthodox belief, that the 
purport of the Upani§ads lay in teaching the essential identity of the individual 
and the supreme souls, had been interpreted upto the time of its author. 
I'his conclusion does not exclude the possibility of the existence of a difference 
between that doctrine and that of one branch of the Sankara school headed 
by Suresvara as regards the interpretation of Sankara’s dictum that salvation 
can arise only through knowledge. The author of this work may therefore 
have to be classed either with those of the other branch of that school headed 
by Vacaspati Misra, if he was at all a follower of Sankara. Judging from 
certain data mentioned in my paper on “ The Date and Place of Origin of the 
Yogavasi^tha,” referred to in foot-note 2 on p. 292, my present view is that 
he was not. There are also other reliable data leading to that conclusion. 
That point however requires a more elaborate elucidation than I can make in 
this paper. Nor is it necessary to do so here as the issue at present is only 
whether the author of this work was an Advaitin of the orthodox school or 
an apostate. What has been stated above is enough for demonstrating that 
he was one of the former class. 

10. Although that was so, it is a point worthy of note that he was not 
a blind respecter of the scriptures or of persons. Like a thorough rationalist 
he says that the guidance given by that scripture alone should be accepted 
which puts forth reasons in support of the propositions contained therein 
while one which does not do so should be shunned even though propounded 
by a and that even a word of a cliild, if such, should be accepted while 
that which is not such should be shunned even if it is uttered by BrahmS, 
for, “ who would not overpower one, who having an extraordinary attachment 
towards old things, drinks the water of a well saying that it alone is drinkable 
by him because the well belongs to his father, disregarding the water of the 
Ganges in front of him ? ”^ Reverting to the same subject in Chapter V. 
wherein there is the episode of PrahMda tending to show that it is rather 
the grace of God than self-effort that leads to salvation, the author explains 
that Prahliada was a Mahatma, that whatever he achieved he did by personal 
effort alone, that the soul of man is Narayana himself, being related to him 
like oil to its seed and even like whiteness to a cloth and fragrance to a flower, 
that the words ‘ Vi§nu,’ and ‘ Atma,’ are synonymous like the words ‘ Vitapi 
and ‘ Padapa,’ that the soul named Prahlada was impelled by the soul himself, 


1. Yogavdsi?tha IL 18. 2-4. 
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i.e. by his Para Sakti» to become devoted to Vi§ou, that he himself having 
made himself an object of contemplation understood the nature of the mind, 
that even Vi§3iu is not able to impart knowledge to one who cannot think 
about his own self even though he may have propitiated Him for a long 
time and may be extremely devoted to Him, for, in the realization of the 
self the principal factor is contemplation about one's self made by self-effort, 
that this is accomplished by vigorously bringing under control one's senses, 
which again can be done only by putting into action one’s own inherent powers 
and by no other method, that if the Lord were revealing himself to any being 
without personal effort, there seems no reason why he does not release from 
bondage the beasts and birds, that similarly if a Guru can make one cross 
the ocean of misery without cwie’s own effort there is no reason why he can 
not help a tame camel or bullock to cross it, that the fact is that nothing 
of importance which is achieved through one's own self on bringing the mind 
under control can be achieved through Hari or through a Guru or through 
external objects, that one's own self becomes the source of all the powers 
after the serpent of the senses is brought into control by a mind devoted to 
the goal and weaned from the objects of sense-p)erception and that therefore 
what one is required to do is to be devoted to one’s self and to worship one's 
self, so that one can realise one’s self by itself and repose in it, devotion to 
Vi^riu having been prescribed only for the purpose of turning to the right 
direction the minds of those dull-headed men who are not inclined to study 
the scripture, make a personal effort and think of their own self.'* 

Other Means of Proof 

11. Besides the above four means of pr<x)f, which are the only ones 
recognised by the Vai^ikas and Naiyayikas, the Mimarhsakas and Ved^tins 
recognise two others namely Anupalabdhi (non-perception) and ‘ Arthapatti ’ 
or ‘ Anyathanupapatti ’ (presumption or necessary implication). None of 
them however deserv'es to be considered a separate means of arriving at correct 
knowledge because the first is a mere negation of perception and the second 
a particular variety of inference. That being so, it can readily be taken for 
granted that the author of this work, who considers even the ‘ Anumana ' and 
‘ Upamana ' as off-shoots of ‘ Pratyak^a,' could not have recognised ‘ Anupalab- 
dhi’ and ‘Arthapatti’ as separate means for arriving at correct knowledge. 
As a matter of fact also he has not done so. 

Conclusion. 

12. It is apparent from what has preceded that out of the six means 
of proof recognised by the followers of Jaimini and Badarayapa, this author 
recognises the first four OTly, namely ‘ Pratyaka^ ’ ‘ Anumana ’ * Upam&na ’ 
and ‘ Sabda that his * Pratyak^a ' is not the direct perception of an ordinary 
individual but that of a Yogi which is synonymous with ‘ Anubhuti ’ (per- 
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sonal experience), which is the result of a sustained personal effort of a quali- 
fied aspirant made under the guidance derived from the written and spoken 
authoritative word of such masters of the Adhyiatmavidyla (science of onto- 
logy), of which all the other branches of metaphysics are auxiliaries, as treat 
him like a I>vija worthy of being guided by persuasive precepts supports by 
rational explanations involving inferences and analogies, not like a ;^udra 
amenable only to an iron discipline and stern command, that therefore the 
latter three means of knowledge are according to him only auxiliaries of 
the first, which is the principal one, that all the ancient scriptures, the Vedas, 
Upani§ads, Itihiasas and Pur^as, are, in his view, fit to be studied subject to 
the above limitation, that none should be accepted as a teacher, however 
high his position in the world of letters, unless he satisfies the above test and 
that the guidance that such scriptures and teachers can give should be resorted 
to only so long as the true purport of the Mahiavakyas, the identity of the 
self of the individual with that of the universe as a whole is not realized by 
‘ Anubhuti.’ 


Closing Remarks. 

13. The author of this work can, in view of the above, be described in 
one word as an Orthodox Rationalist or a Rational Sandtanist and his 
views on the several problems of life must therefore commend themselves in 
this age of rationalism to all the educatol persons who can think for them- 
selves and of their selves and desire a re-organisation of the present convulsed 
social fabric on sound lines. It might appear strange that a work on philo- 
sophy and that too, one of which the predominant doctrine is that of 
Absolute Monism, which involves a negation of aught else except the One 
Essence, should have any solutions of such problems to offer. It is neverthe- 
less true that this vast ocean of the Yogavdsistha contains several useful 
priceless jems whose lustre is likely to throw considerable light on the solution of 
several problems which agitate the minds of the thinkers in all ages. It is 
my ambition to dive deep into that ocean on some future occasion, extract 
the gems from their hidden recesses therein, polish them a little so as to 
enable them to expose their lustre and arrange thdm like exhibits in a sort 
of word-museum for the gaze, admiration and, I hope, enlightenment also, of 
those with a developed sense of appreciation. 



NAMES OF PRAKRIT LANGUAGES 


By 

S. M. KATRE, Poona. 

The primary sources for our study of the Prakrit languages, besides the 
huge religious and secular literatures employing these Middle Indo-Aryan 
dialects, are the orthodox systems of Prakrit Grammar that have come down 
to us from the time of Vararuci, the earliest known Prakrit Grammarian of 
repute.^ It is from these grammars that we have our present system of nomina 
propria for the different MI -A. languages. The only names that were intro- 
duced in the modem works on Prakrit Grammar are Jaina SaurasenJ, Jaina 
Mahar^ri and Jaina Saurastri, but they are new only in the sense that the 
qualifying adjective Jaina has been added to already existing language names. 

Vararuci refers to only four MI-A. languages ; Maliara?tri, Pai^Sd, 
Magadhi and ^urasenl. Hemacandra adds to these Culikapai^d, Apa- 
bhrarhsa and Arsa. Trivikrama, Lak^midhara and others follow the classi- 
fication of Hemacandra. Many of the subsequent works on Pk. grammar deal 
only with these six languages (leaving out Ai^a or Ardhamagadhi).^ It is 
only when we come to Markandeya that we notice altogether sixteen languages 
as opposed to the above six. 

References to the tw’^o principal religious MI-A. languages are to be found 
in the texts of these languages themselves. Thus Pali^ and Ardhamagadhi* 
are attested in their own literatures. Not so, however, with the other Prakrits, 
and we have to depend upon the above grammars for defining their names 
and characteristics. 

While most of these names of Prakrit languages refer to literary dialects, 
we find in some of the later grammatical works references to the non-literary 
dialects current in the various parts of India, many of which are now lost 
to us in that we have not sufficient literature surviving in them. 

References to names of these Prakrit languages are also sometimes found 
in exegetical literature on Sanskrit Plays which employ them for the women 
and other characters. Thus we find Pfthvldhara in his commentary on Mfc- 
chakafika mentioning and defining, besides the well-known Sauraseni and 
Magadhi, the less-known Avanti, Pracya, ^kari, OhakkJ, etc. A third source 
for the names of Prakrit languages is to be discovered in the extensive critical 
literature on Alamkara, including Natya and Sahgita works. Here also we 

1. Reference may be made here to the well-known work of PISCHEL and the 
recently published excellent woirk of Mme. Luigia Nitti Dolci, Les Grammmfims 
Prakrits ( Adrien-Maisonneuve, Paris, 1938) for a comprehensive account of these 
grammarians and their contribution to Prakrit linguistics. 

2. See Aufrecht's Cat, Catal, under 

3. Geioer, Pali Literatur und Sprache p. 1. 

4. PiSCHEL §16. 
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find the classification of language in several divisions, their main characteristics 
and names. 

One particular work belonging to the Sahgita class was recently brought 
to my notice by Mr. Chandra .§ekhara Pant while he was working on his 
history of Sah^ta Literature as a research scholar of the Lucknow University, 
as containing a chapter devoted to composition of songs in various languages. 
This is the Gitdlamkdm attributed to Bharata.^ 

The fourteehth chapter, entitled Bhd^dlaksana, refers to forty-two different 
languages current probably in the days of the author, either as living speech 
or known through literature. What is interesting to us primarily is the list 
of names given to these Prakritic languages and secondarily the actual stanzas 
supposed to illustrate the characteristics of these languages. There are 41 
stanzas of an illustrative nature, but the names of all the languages illustrated 
are not found there. In the introductory Sanskrit verses, however, there are 
hardly over 30 actually enumerated, but the author mentions in the next verse 
dvi-oatvdrimsatih proktd eta bhd^d prasankhyayd : There is no indication of 
any verse having been lost, and we can only conclude that this is an imper- 
fect copy of an original which may or may not have contained the exact list 
of 42 language names. 

According to the introductory verses we have the following list. 1. Maha- 
r^tn, 2. Kiratl, 3. Mlecchi, 4. (lost), 5. SomakI, 6. ColakI, 7. Kahcl, 8. Mialavi, 
9. Kasi-sambhava, 10. Devika, 11. Kusavarta, 12, Surasenikia, 13. VaudhI, 
14. Gurjjarf, 15. Romakl, 16, Malavl (repeated, see 8 above), 17. KanamukhI, 
18. Devaki, 19. Pancapattana, 20. Saindhavl, 21. Kausika, 22. Bhadra, 23. 
Bhadra-Bhojika, 24. Kuntala, 25, Kosala, 26. Para, 27. Ylavanl, 28. Kurkuri, 
29. Madhyadea, 30. K&ihvoji and 31. (lost). 

In the illustrative material in these individual dialects we find the follow- 
ing names enumerated (the figures within square brackets referring to the 
number of the illustrative verse) : 1. DeS [1] ; 2. Kirai [2] ; 3. Soratthiya [3] ; 
4. Magaha [4]; 5. Agola [6?] 6. Pancayabhiasa [11]; 7. Mecchi [13]; 8. 

Kariivi [17]; 9. Mialivi [18]; 10. Kasi [19]; 11. Vedi and 12. Kuramari [20]; 
13. Kusuma-uttaya-bhiasa [21]; 14. Surasena [22]; 15. Purhdl and 16. Bhoji 
[23]; 17. Gujjarabhlasia [24]; 18. Romaya-bhasa and 19. Varhga [25]; 20. 
Meya-bhasa [26]; 21. Marava-bhlasa [27]; 22. Lavamdl [28]; 23. Paiiica- 
pattall-bhania [30]; 24. Kasiya [32]; 25. Jarana-bhasa [37]; the verses offer 
some problems of their own which I have not attempted to solve here. For 
scholars interested in MI-A. dialectology this material will be of great value 
if properly sifted, and I am reproducing this particular chapter from the work 
of which other copies have not been available to me so far, in the shape of 
an appendix to this paper. 

Below is a list of the names of Prakrit languages as found in grammatical 
and other literatures : 

1. See AppencUx below for this work. 

2. I am not sure if this is the name of the language illustrated. Hence the 
question-mark. 
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APABHRAM^A PiSCHEL §§ 3-5, 28-29 ; three varieties : ruigara, upanagara and 
vraca4a (v.l. -to), §28. Markaijdeya mentions 27 different kinds as 
follows : 1. Viiacada, 2. Lafa, 3. Vaidarbha, 4. Upanagara, 5. Nagara, 
6. ?, 7. Barbara, 8. Avantya, 9. Pancala, 10. Takka, 11. Malava, 
12. Kaikaya, 13. Gauda, 14. Audhra, 15. Pa^tya, 16. Paodya, 17. 
Kauntala, 18. Saimhala, 19. Kalingya, 20. Pracya, 21. Kanjata, 22. Kaii- 
cya, 23. Dravida, 24. Gaurjjara, 25. Abhira, 26. MadhyadeSya and 27. 
Vaitala. But for actual descriptive purposes he accepts Mily the three 
classes mentioned above. Purusottama’ also follows the same classifica- 
tion as Markaiideya. 

ARDHA-MAGADHi PiSCHEL §§ 16-19. Markandeya mentiiMis this under 1.4 
comm, and 1.5. 

avahattha-bhasa PiSCHEL §28. The word avahatfa^ has been used by Vidya- 
pati in his Kirttilata (edited by Dr. Baburam Sakesena), and in the 
Samnehaya-rasaya of Abdur Rahman'* we find Avahaftaya (v. 6) as the 
name of a language in which the work is composed. 

ANDHRi Nitti-Dolci,'’ p. 77. 

AR§A PiSCHEL §§ 3, 16-17. 

AVANTf § 26 ; Mk. I. 4-5 ; XI. Puru§ottama XI. 

KIRATA Gr Pr. 77. 

CAiypALi §* 24 ; Gr Pr. 75. 77, 120. 

cC’LlKAPAigACf § 27 : Gr. Pr. 20, 158, 170, 175 and 192. 

JAINA-MAHARA§TRi §§ 16, 20. 
jaina-SaurasenI § 21. 

JAlNA-SAURA$TRi §20. 

TAKKi Gr Pr. 97, 120-3, 203. Mk. XVI ; Pur. XVI {(<ikka-desi) . 

PHAKKi §25. 

DAK51I;IATYA § 26 Gr. Pr. 75, 77, 115. 

I*§i-BHA§A §§ 4, 5 ; Gr Pr. 73, 77, 118. 

§§ 8, 9 ; Gr Pr. 6, 70, 80, 180, 192, 193. 

DRAMlLi Gr Pr. 77. 

PRAVIPA Gr. Pr. 122. 

WiAVipi Gr Pr. 120, 122. 

PAI§ACIKA, °-d : § 3, 27 ; three kinds, § 27, Mk. 1, 8, and XVIII-XX. 
The three are 1. hnkaya Mk. Pur. XVIII, 2. saurasena, Mk. Pur. XIX, 
and 3. pancMa-, Mk. Pur. XX. See above for culikd-pai&aci. In Mk. I. 4 
com. eleven kinds are mentioned from an unknown author. 1. KMcya, 
2. Riudya, 3. PaficSla, 4. Gauda, 5. Magadha, 6. ViScada (aee under 
apabhrathSa above), 7. Dak^ipatya, 8. Saurasena, 9. Kaikaya, 10. fiBbera 
and 11. DiBvida. 

1. Prakrtanusasana of Pumsottama, edited by Luigia Nitti-Dolci, Paris 1938. 

2. See my paper cm “ A Muslim contributicm to ApabhraihSa literature ” in the 
Karmtak Historical Review, Vol. IV. 

3. Les grommairiens Prakrits ( = Gr Pr.) 

4. The sign § refers to paragrai^s in Pischel’s Crammatik d. Pk. Spr. 
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PRACYA § 22. Mk. I. 4 com., 5 ; Mk. Pur. X. 

BAHLiKA, “-t § 24 ; Gr. Pr. 75, 77, 115, Mk. I. 4 com. 

BHUTA-BHA§A §27; °-bhd^ita and °-vac<ma, % 27. - paisddha. 

MAGADHiKA, -°l §§ 17, 18, 23 for mdgodha-paisMikd see above under paisdci, 
§27. 

MAHARA§TRi. §§2, 12-15-18. 

VIBHRA5TA §8. 

^AKKi §§3, 28. 

SAURASENi (v. 1. sura-°) §§ 21, 22. 

Appendix 

The Ms. of Gitdlamkara, bearing the number 977 of 1887-91, is described 
in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collection of Mss. deposited 
at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, vol. XII, p. 374. The present 
section forms the last in the whole book. The colophons of the first four chapters 
bear the number of the chapter, but the following ninei chapters do not bear 
any number. As there are no other Mss. of this work mentioned by Aufreciit 
the text which remains unintelligible to me in most places, is reproduced here 
as it is found in the Ms., omitting only absolutely illegible or partly disappeared 
letters. The Ms. appears to be very old. 

[fol. 16] II S II 5 II 

g — II 

^11^^ II 

ii 

II 

JiRJw'f ^ <t^q^i II 

¥1^ ?r«ii5qi II 

$rI55I TKI rf^TI II 

— cW ^ 11 
TidT snqi: ayisiyjqr ii 
trdi ifld ii 

^ qqi^ II 

II 

3T5T ^ 

d? 3rrfc«ft ( ) q^ti — [ fol. 17 ] ^rRirq ii “i n 

fesniar g55iqc4 I 

ff? ii ^ ii 

p5# 3T3T55^ qr|f%4ir^ q^ i 

cT omit II ^ II 
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^rraiTl q?¥IRJJ5it ( 

?nfraT »t<^4 ii h ii 

lOT 34t ^oftsi4t #mi II 'Ml 
5iT^:4rp4t 5r«ft 'rts4r ^ I 
3TT5iRft gid snrt^n^ ii ^ ii 

qjfft I?td 5I<I(^41 3*^ I 

ft=%lT3 cTf »Tf&r4 II '4 II 

'Tsttit cirg gft^ ^ jt<w 4 JTftwti 
?if 3^ amroig^ ^ 11 c II 
i)§(*^l^ ?T5 ddrtl I 

aW^PIPT irtd ttiH trad II ^ II 

i44l4f — fi^ ¥|f&ra i 
^nt4t m. ?nd in » ii 

q ^ q*ll4t Mf&RRfloi d 4tt I 

ift43§R5:-^ srrsici ^ ( c4 ) ^ II *1 1 n 

df 4tfe3ii I 

f45n« 4 JTTit in X II 

gcWjfSra ciPsIrt'diJKI 

3n^ 3iff^ inx II 
gt ^ ?T?TTd ^ II 

^ gH'bi'fcJd sTwftpn II “Ilf II 

I 

tfrai^av? IT iRwri^ g?i^ JW^t ii ii 

ugati^ pt ??? g®i ffi ( ^ ) in*m 
tIVramt aiwsrt 'T?s^i?oTt jt I 

tic|<<t'4®i ^Tt II I'j II 

( fSilt ) — ( Lost ) 81555^ 31 *#13 II 

35r3i?m ^ ii ic it 

^ q53 Jilt sni4l [ foi. 18 ] I 1 II 

35 lit# «lW tT5T 44t II 

?ii <13^ 44^ II 'to It 

g5tJi?«n i 
^ aft^irat ii xi ii 

ii<i i H«^dwii law ^ ^ i g y^m in i 

4?g5(® 3ift5T sraf gStaijin ( =5gi ) m^t ii 
13 ^OIRP®# ( ?*f ) ?(il44 53 <4^ II 

3%33i3t ^rsft mx II 
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3m| JTnt #i I 

gf^-ilNd II II 

'Tl'ft I 

^ ^Tf j^5r^ II II 

jpRRjj 3riit g^tqN’ I 

qM qftqiit ts ^ ^?rfiraFC ii n 
*rfSr3 awn^ arnft i 

^q q#=^3^ sMt q5td iT55t 3l%3 ii 11 
l^tt ^ arqqqqq i 

§q3^ g 551^ ii ii 

ai«Wt ^ 1 

^13 qi<iI3i c5i^ JTlfiiq II II 

3Tliq aw fqUrai ^ ^qSB5tq% l 

*1333 31 3<q3 qi^ ^ifiifi lUo II 

f^RPrar^n ^qf^nr 3ir qq^ ^fWnrq Ift i 
ql^3 qilqi3nq^ 3iq^ qqfeq n ^ i ii 

311 qii ilqr wt II mi 

i|<q^ ti355t sjoft qgqrqd ii ii 

qi^FTII^ 31^Jlt^ I 

araq ^of if«ft 3TiiqqHqr ii ^^ii 


^ q iq^kr si^Pi^st'Ft’jrt i 

qra# I^3^q5q q't3 qid 3135ft II \'i II 


31 ^tiw qqte amt f^3 i 

ntm q<ir| qtf ^ qmd qg q i^ ii ii 
qqi ^m 3^ f^ai qftai ii 

qpsrfqqrq qorifl; qmrT sifeqi qf^urt U ll 

qfFqwt^iT 35 [ foi 19 ] % %5it 3ir ^r ii 

— 33^ fl^ft ( fqr ) nit lU's II 

goil qi^^g %it ( lost ) ^ ^ i 

arsariTt ii \c ii 

m iqqtt ?m fejwwiTC qrftai cfj-si n 

55qtqi (lost) vmiitd® 

i3tq %13nt3 II ^*>11 

q^q^tiaftit 31^ imt *ft3t I 

3113 itq q^q;3g^ ^31 II vo n 

^ 3iq qqKt gasiqq^ II V'l II 
ll^ qiqmgom^qiq; ii ii 



HINDU PURANAS, THEIR AGE & VALUE ^ 

By 

PANDIT BISHESHWAR NATH REU, Jodhpur. 

Every religious-minded Hindu is supposed to know something about 
Puraijas. Leaving aside Upa-Purianas (minor Puranas) there are eighteen 
Mahapuranas (main Puraiias) out of which according to Skanda Purdna^ 

?r«n W ^ ii 

=sr i 

sTUI'Jt #JTn^ 5ftfoi II 


T^wnrl Iroif ^ i 

5^''f ^ TII^ i%|;l 


^ Tiq II 

.Hi?, II 


(i.e.), 1. Siva, 2. Bhavi§ya, 3. MaTkaodeya, 4. Linga, 5. Vaiaha, 6. Skanda, 
7. Matsya, 8. Kurma 9. Vamana, and 10. Brahraaijda, are related to Siva 
(and contain 300000 couplets) ; 11. Vi§iiju, 12. Bhagvata, 13. Narada and 
14. Garuda to Vi^nu ; 15. Brahma and Padma to Brahmla ; 17. Agni to fire 
god and 18. Brahma- Vaivarta to sun. 

But in the ‘ Kedara Khanda ' chapter of the same Purina the division of 
Puranas is given as under : — 

3TSI^qgq5i5 1^: I 

=5r5r^ri^q Srwrt ^ ir: n 


(i.e.) out of eighteen Purainas ten are connected with Siva, four with Brahma, 
two with the goddess and two with Vi§nu. 

Further some scholars are of opinion that Padma and Variaha are related 
to Vi^nu ; Agni to Siva and BrahmiSi^a, Brahma-Vaivarta, Markandeya, 
Bhavi§ya and Vlamana to Brahmi. 

Moreover some persons take ‘ Vayu ' and ‘ Siva ' while others ‘ Viayu ' and 
Brahmmda Puiiana^ as one book. Many of them substitute ‘ Devi Bhiagavata ’ 
in place of ‘ Srimad Bhiagavata ’ in 18 Mahiapui&ias. 


1. Siva Rahasya Khai?da» Sambhava Randa. 

2. Mr. Pargiter holds this opinion. 
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According to Hindu Sastras the description of a Pui^apa is : — 

(i.e.) that which contains the stories of primary and secondary creations, 
genealogies of the Gods etc., tale of the periods of 14 Manus and the history 
of the solar and the lunar dynasties is called a Purana. 

But there are some Pumnas like ‘ Naradiya ’ and ‘ Vamana ’ etc., to 
which this description does not apply properly. 

Let us quote here some references to find out the age of Puranas. 
Alberuni, who flourished about 1030 a.d. has mentioned 18 Pur^as in 
his travels. 

Bana Bhafta, the famous Sanskrit prose-writer of the first half of the 
7th century a.d. refers ‘ Pavanokta Purina ’ and by it he might have meant 
' Viayu ‘ Siva ’ or ‘ Brahmianda ' Purina. 

' Milinda Panha ’ a Buddhist work of 3rd century a.d. shows that Puranas 
were in existence at that time. The ' Artha Sastra ' of Kautilya, which was 
written in the 4th century B.C., includes Puilanas in history : — 

5?i'irwra'if^irni?Tif3r^rf?<»r i 

( srftr. woi ^ ) 

This shows that Pur^as were known to the people of that time. 

The ^atapatha Brahmaipa states : — 

( 'iXnvi^n^ ) 

(i.e.) The ‘ Adhvaryu ’ informs them that the Puraoa is also a part of Veda 
and then recites a portion of it. 

The Atharva Veda contains : — 

I ^ Jir«nJTT ^ fjRT mif q trg % i 

(^I. Ta, 3Tg. 1,3. 1^) 

(i.e.) that he who knows this becomes beloved of Itihasa, Puraija, Gatha and 
Nara4amsi. 

P'rom the above quotations one may conclude that puiapas were in 
existence even in the pre-historic period. 

Matsya Puriapa says ; — 

(ar^sTT. -wN; v) 

(i.e.) previously there was only one sacred Pui^a. 

Though nothing definitely can be said in this connection yet the singular 
form of the word Putaiia used in pre-historic works and the existence of some 
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couplets of one Punaiia or their ideas in another Puiiajja shows the possibility 
of this conclusion. 

Mr. Pargiter thinks that ‘ Matsya ‘ Vayu ' and ‘ Brahnn^a ' Purapas 
have taken their dynastic lists from original ‘ Bhavi§ya Puii^a ' as is evident 
from the following quotations of those Puriaajas : — 

(i.e.) I shall describe all those kings who have been mentioned in ‘ Bhavi^ya 
Purana.’ 

3T«RI ( or ) 

(i.e.) they have been described by the old sage^ in ‘Bhavi§ya Puraija.’ 

But the present form of ‘ Bhavi§ya Punana ' has been much interpolated 
by i>eople and has lost its authenticity. 

Anyhow it is a source of great pleasure that now the scholars and specially 
those of the west have recognised the value of the historical data found in 
some of them. It is a fact that from time to time interpolations were made in 
these Punkas and to preserve their antiquity the later historical events have 
been added as prophecies. 

There are many stories in them the clue of which can be found in one or 
other form in the Vedas. But the sectarianism has also muddled them to a 
great extent. A critic can separate such corrupt portions or later additions 
if he studies them critically. 

For instance ‘ Vayu Pui^a ' states : — 

(i.e.) the Guptas will rule over the places near the Ganges, Prayaga, Saket 
and Magadha. 

The ‘ Bhavi§ya Pun^a contains : — 

3n<ft fftfjPT: 11 

(i.e.) Suradi^, the famous devotee of Kp^pa, was an incarnation of Siva and 
was bom in the family of Chanda Baradai. 

One can easily detect such spurious couplets from the originals as later 
additions. 

In the same manner the doctrines of Riamianuja and Tantrikas and the 
glory of Jagannatha found in ‘Vaiaha’ ‘Kurma’ and ^Skanda Puraiias’ 
respectively are also later additions. 

1. Even mention of Calcutta is also found in Bhavi^ya Purina — 
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Though ‘iSrimad Bhagavata’ does not mention the name of Riadlia^ 
yet a prominent place is given to her in ‘ Devi Bhiagavata.' 

The well known ‘ Satyani.myai>a-Katha ' is declared as a part of ‘ Reva- 
Kharida ' of ‘ Skanda Puitoa but no trace of it is found there. 

We quote here a story from the Rgveda of the fight which took place 
between Indra and Kf^ija : — 

51=^ in^ ii 

%5t jRit 3igiTf?n: i 

sotT 5t iq'nt ii iv ii 

siiJMt 3qR% i 

5^: ii imi 

( <i, ar^^rR 'i ) 

Sayana, the well-known commentator of Vedas, describes these hymns as 
under : — 

The demon Kr^a was a swift runner and lived with his ten thousand 
followers on the bank of the river Amsumati.^ Indra went to him and killed 
him; as well as his followers, who lived under water (or who threatened the 
world with roars). 

Indra said O Deities ! I saw Kfsna, the demon, who is a swift runner and 
walks in the impregnable places and who like the sun in the sky lives in tiie 
hidden place (water) of the river Aihsumati — Therefore O Deities ! I wish 
that you should fight him. 

Afterwards Indra, with the help of Bfhaspati reached near the demdn 
Ki^a, who lived pompously on the bank of the river Amsumati, and who 
guarded his body against enemies (or who had a strongly built body due to 
rich food), and killed latter’s advancing army. 

In conclusion Sayana^ writes : — 

(i.e. it is concluded that Indra also killed the demon Kr^na). 

Now let us quote a story from the 24th and 25th Adhyayas of the 10th 
Skandha of ‘ iSrimad-Bhiagavata ’ to compare it with the above. 

‘ According to the instructions of Sri Krsoa, Nanda etc. worshipped the 
Govardhana mountain in place of Indra and the food offered at that time 
was partaken of by Srikp§iia by creating a second bigger form of himself. 
This enraged Indra who ordered the Samvartaka clouds to wash away Gokula 
by pouring torrential rain : when under this circumstance the Gopas got fright- 
ened, Kf$oa lifted the Govardhana mountain on his hand and sheltered them 
under it. After seven days’ continuous futile efforts Indra’s pride was humbled. 

,1. In Sanskrit language Aihsuman is a synonym of sun. 

2. Rgveda SarhhitE (published at Ganpat Kr§iiaji’s Press, Bombay,) p. 515. 
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Though the results given in both the stories are quite contrary to each 
other, yet the scholars will see a surprising resemblance in them. 

Mr. Pargiter is of opinion that Purl^as were first written in the ' PrS- 
kfta ' language and ‘ Kharo^thi ' characters. But the proofs given in support 
of this theory are not so convincing. No one can deny that some additions 
were made in the Puranas in later periods and under such circumstances if 
there are some mistakes of metres or euphonic combinations and existence 
of ‘ Prakita-Words ’ they deserve no special attention. If in a manuscript 
of a Pur^a the word ‘ Ayoda ' is found in place of ‘ A^ka ’ it cannot con- 
vince us that the Pui^as were originally written in ‘ Kharo^tf^i ’ characters. 
Because it is also possible in other characters that an indistinct (sa) may be 
read as (ya ). Similar arguments may be applied to other objects. 

But concluding this paper we must thank Mr. Pargiter who has taken 
great pains to examine 63 manuscripts of Pui^as and bring their hidden value 
to light. 



SOME PHONETIC TENDENCIES IN TAMIL 


By 

A. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR, Annamalainagar. 

Although Kanarese and Tamil are closely related, a sound favoured by 
the former appears to have been rejected, in certain connections by the latter. 
The Kanarese Velar explosive “ k ” occurring in combination with a palatal 
front vowel “ i ” or “ e ” was abandoned in favour of the palatal explosive 
“c” (pronounced in the initial part of words as the palatal spirant S) in 
Tamil. The Kanarese root “kern” meaning “red” found its parallel in 
the Tamil “cem” (pronounced as Sem). That “kem” is much more primi- 
tive is borne out by a comparison of the forms of the word for “ redness ” 


in the following table 

Kanarese i 

1 

Tulu 

Telugu 

Malayalam 

Tamil 

j 

kempu 

kenja 

! kempu 1 

- 1 

cembu 

j cemmai 


Similarly, “ k ” appears to have been replaced by “ c ” in such phonetic con- 
nections in Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu 


( Meaning ) 

Kanarese 

Telugu 

1 Malayalam 

Tamil 

Tulu 

(To do) 

key or gey 

chey 

chey 

cey 

key 

(Ear) 

kivi 

chevi 

ceppi 

cevi 

keppi 

( To scatter ) 

kedaru 

cedaru 

: cidar 

citaru 


( Small ) 

kiru 

chiru 

ciru 

i 

i ciru 

kiru 

( Small ) 

kinna 

chinna 

1 

i 

, cinna 

1 

kinni 


The corresponding forms for “ to do ” in the uncultivated Dravidian dialects 
Tuda, Kota and Gond are “ kei,” “ ke,” and “ Id.” The explosive velar is 
retained in the word for “ ear ” also in Tuda and Gond and Brahui ; kevi, 
kavi, khaf. 

The palatalisation in these Tamil words is probably due to the relative 
difficulty found in the articulation of the explosive “ k.” The tendency to relax 
the completeness of contact between the back of the tongue and the palate 
seems to be the cause of palatalisation here. Greater muscular effort no 
doubt is demanded in producing “ k,” for here the air-stream would be blocked. 
On the contrary, there would be less effort if entire contact were not insisted 
upon and if a fissure in the oral passage were left. This happens in the 
articulation of a spirant sound such as “ S ” and that is the reason why the 
vocal apparatus, with or without the consciousness of the speakers, adjusted 
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itself and produced a “ c which was nearer to the spirant “ s/' This change 
therefore was in the direction of greater ease. 

No student of linguistics will argue that since the sound “k” in these 
places is retained in Kanarese there is no difficulty in its articulation, for he 
knows that there is no absolute standard by which greater ease can be judged. 
The ancient Kanarese probably took the primitive Dravidian “k,’' kept it 
intact and found it easy by sheer force of habit, whereas the other people 
made a modification of it in the direction of greater ease relative 
to their own habits of speaking. But there is no change of “ k ’’ into “ c *’ 
in such words as “kodu" (=to give) *"ko\” (=to take) “kuri'' (=a 
mark) and “ kudirai ” ( = a horse) because the vowels occurring in combination, 
with the plosive here do not belong to the front series. Therefore the phonetic 
equation^ is (the primitive Dravidan) k + i or e was equal to (Tamil) c + i 
or e at a certain period prior to the 5th century b.c. 

In a similar manner, distinct easing seems to have been brought about 
by articulating the labial continuant “ v instead of the labial plosive ‘‘ p.'' 
In the production of “ p ” the lips are to be entirely closed and hence greater 
muscular effort is demanded, whereas in the production of “ v there is only 
partial contact and consequently less muscular effort is called for. An excellent 
example of this sort of economy of effort is found in the ancient word for 
“ cart,” “ pajriti ” changing into ” Vandi/’ in Tamil and Malayalam, while 
the old form has been weakened into ** ban<Ji ” in Kanarese and Telugu. 
Some other instances of this tendency are : — 

Paku > Vaku ( = to divide ) 

Pakir > Vakir ( = to divide) 

Pati > Vati ( =to stay) 

Parambu > Varambu ( = embankment) 

Padivam > Vadivam ( = image or shape) 

This tendency has begun but has not yet become general. 

Apocope is another phonetic tendency found in Tamil. The primitive 
Dravidian words for ghee, butter and sesamum-oil were respectively ney, 
vewey (= white ghee) and eroey (- el + ney). These doubtless possessed 
a terminal semi-vowel “ y It is in the Tamil literature alone that the final 
y ” in these words is preserved. But the modem tendency in Tamil is to 
apocopate or to weaken it. In the other main Dravidian languages the 
tendency long before started and has spread : — 


Kanarese 

j 

Tulu 

i i 

! 

Telugu j 

i 

Malayalam 

Tamil 

j 

benne 


1 

1 venna 

venna 

vennai 

yenne 

yenne 

j 

! 

enna 

ennai 


1. Cf. Hudson Williams i IfitToduction to the Study of Comparotive GtcMntiuxt 

p. 3. 
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The tendency is extending its range in modem Tamil to other soundsj such 
as the trill “ r/’ as is evident from the disappearance of the final “ r '' in the 
word “tanoir” ( =cold water) (pronounced as “taniii'') 

Syncope is much more common. The medial syllable '' ku,” after having 
been slurred over for sometime, is to-day completely omitted in the word 
'‘a(ku)m” (yes; literally, will be or will happen). Very probably “ku” 
was fast cormpted into something like an aspirate “hu,'' or a sonant 
“ gu ’’ which in turn has been dropped. To the original root “ la " 

( = to b^ome) the formative “ku” was added. “Aku” + “um” (the 
aorist particle) became “ akum ” by rule. This has been simplified into am ” 
because of the relative frequency of the occurrence in Tamil of the compound 
phoneme “ ku,” which happens to be the sign of the dative case. Furthermore, 
“ ku ” is found to have served sometimes for indicating a noun in the genitive 
case too, as in “ arasarku makan ( = son to the king). These occurrences 
were in addition to its appearance in several words as a formative infix. 
Thus the number of times of the occurrence of “ ku in Tamil being propor- 
tionately large, it came to be slurred in articulation and was ultimately left 
out.^ The same tendency is found in the words “ pom,” for “ pokum ” ( =- that 
w^hich goes) ''cam” for "cakum” ( - that which dies) and "Vevum” 
or " Vem ” for " Vekum ” ( = that which warms). 

Instances also of s 5 miCopation of the semi-vowel " y ” are found : " VS 
(y)kkarisi” (Vaykku + arisi!= rice for the mouth) ‘‘Pa(y)ccal” (P5y 4- 
(c) + al>= that which rises or jumps). 

Weakenings far in excess of normal phonetic change are also found. 

" Arumantapillai ” is an instance in point. It is the result of the weakening 
of the old " arumaruntawnapillai ” ( =a son as dear as a rare medicine). 
The articulating apparatus having slowly stinted its work of complete and 
exact enunciation, several slurrings and abbreviations should have taken place 
before the form " arumanta ” was reached. But it is not possible now to 
explain this excess weakening, which is related in some manner to what Mr. 
L. Bloomfield would call “ the sub-linguistic status of conventional 
formulae.”^ At any rate, this excess weakening should be regarded as very 
different from sound change proper. It is a weakening similar to the weaken- 
ing of the English "God be with you” into" good-bye.” 

Apkaeresis, the tendency to remove a letter or a syllable at the beginning 
of a word, was the cause of the loss of the initial " y ” in such words as 
"(Y)iaru” (=a river), "(Y)awai” (=- an elephant) and "(Y)adu " 

( —sheep). Due to the same tendency "t&y ” ( = mother) seems to have 
been first weakened into “ yay and then into " niay ond " ay ” (Cf. 
"Tay” in Malayalam and Kanarese and "cMi” in Gond). 

1. Cf. L. Bloomfield : Language (Revised edn. 1935) p. 387. 

2. Language p. 388. 

3. Pujmdnuxu verse 159 and Ainkurunuru verses 1-10 186, 280, 385, etc. 

4. Kuruntokai verse 40. 
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Tay,” however, was not completely crowded out. Slowly there appeared 
a preference for the old “ tiay ’’ which had once been simplified. A later 
process may end by favouring the very same acoustic types as were eliminated 
by an earlier change ” says Mr. Bloomfield.^ In accordance with this prin- 
ciple the old “ tay has come back with greater vigour. At one stage in the 
history of the Tamil language, easing seems to have been brought about in 
the word by the dropping of the dental plosive “ t ” and at another by means 
of its insertion. “ T ” is produced by the tip of the tongue making a complete 
closure against the teeth-ridge.^ The semi-vowel “ y is produced some- 
where near the teeth-ridge and is the last in the series of front sounds produced 
without contract.^ In between these two sounds there is to be produced a 
the first vowel in the back series. In anticipation of the sound “ y ” that was 
to follow,^ the articulatory organs seem to have produced the front semi- 
vowel y instead of the front plosive “ t.'’ Therefore it is that “ tay ” 
originally changed into “ ylay.’' But when yay was in vogue for sometime, 
the vocal organs perhaps found it difficult to execute a rapid succession of 
identical movements for “ y ’’ and hence the palatal, nasal “ n ” replaced the 
initial “ y The merit of n ” was that its place of production, the hard 
palate, was nearer to the place of production of the vowel “ a.'’ This merit 
itself seems to have disserved it later, for this appears to have been the cause 
of ousting it. When ay ” came into being by the elimination of “ n and 
was in use for sometime, it was probably in danger of being lost unless some 
body was given to it. As Mr. Vendryes^ remarks, “ very short words often 
lack expression and when phonetic changes tend to abridge words, these are 
especially prone to disappear." In order that the word might be preserved, 
lengthened forms such as “fiyi," '‘aya" and “a(y)cci" arose in ordinary 
conversation. When the form "ay" was not serviceable in itself 
and when more " body " had to be given to it, the same sound " t " that was 
once before sought to be eliminated gained favour in order to supply the sub- 
stance it lacked. About the tendency to insert a letter or syllable within a 
word, namely epenthesis, nothing more is proposed to be stated in this paper. 


1. Language p. 368. 

2. Vide Tolkdppiyam Eluttu rule 93. 

3. Cf. Tiolkappiyam EJuttu rule 99 ; L. R. Palmer : Introduction to Modern 
Linguistics p. 24 ; Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala : Elements of the Science of 
Language p. 234 ; Dr. T. G. Tucker : Introduction to the Natural History of 
Languag^e p. 336. 

4. Cf. Herman Paul : Principles of the History of Language p. 46 ; Palmer 
p. 31 and Otto Jespersen : Language its nature, development and origin (,1934 
edn.) p. 280. 

5. Language, a Linguistic Introduction to History p. 213. 



NEWLY DISCOVERED DURGA-PATHA MINIATURES 
OF THE GUJARATI SCHOOL OF PAINTING 

By 

M. R. MAJMUDAR, Baroda. 

Durgd Mahatmya — a non-sectarian text. 

The Caijdi-Mahatmya,^ though concerned with the exploits of the goddess 
Candi, curiously enough does not form a part of the Pauranic texts sacred 
to the ;§^ta sect, namely the Devl-Bhdgavata, and the Kdlikd-Purdna, which 
are taken as Upa-purdt,ias. This fact clearly testifies to the non-sectarian 
nature of the Candi-Mahatmya, which comprises of 13 Adhyayas (Adh. 78 
to 90 in the Mdrkandeya Puram). The same episode is, however, found 
expanded to 35 Adhytayas in the Fifth Skandha of the Devl-Bhdgavata. 

Its popularity in Gujarat. 

It is this non-sectarian character of the contents of the Durga Mahatmya 
that has led to the prevalence and popularity of the theme, which is a pane- 
gyric to the glories of i§akti — the mother, protector, and the benefactor of the 
human race. Love, in its various spiritual forms thus permeates the cult of 
KSli-Durga in Gujarat, where she has lost most of her terrible phase and hat- 
become the Sweet Mother of the Universe— our Madonna. 

Subject-matter of Durga Mahatmya. 

The Durga-Devi Mahatmya describes in great details the furious fights 
in which the goddess destroyed certain demons who were threatening the 
gods. Here her limitless power and her terrific appearance find forcible, even 
ghastly expression. She devours unnumbered foes and drinks their blood. 
It also deals with the exploits of the Goddess Capfii, who killed the Buffalo- 
demon, emanated as she was aS the spirit of light from Brahma, Vispu and 
Siva, and the minor deities of the Olympus, who had contributed to the 
formation of the Mahadevi’s limbs, as well as her ornaments and weapons. 

The narrative. 

The story runs that there was a king by the name of Suratha of the 
line of Caitra, who was driven away from his kingdom by powerful enemies 
and treacherous friends and who rode alone on horse-back to a dense jungle, 
knowing not what to do. There he met a VaMya by the name of SamSdhi, 
who had been robbed by greedy sons and selfish wife. Both Suratha and 

1. The text is variously known as “ Devi Bhagavati MShatmya ” or Devi 
Mahatmya,” “Durga Patha,” “ Caudi-Patha ” or shortly “Candi" and also “Sapta- 
Sati” (compriang of 700 verses). 
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Samadhi sought the hermitage of the Saint Medhas for the solution of the 
troubles and the attainment of mental peace. The Saint narrates the exploit 
of the Goddess, by whose grace both of them got the desired boons. 

A mahakdvya on the subject by a Gujarati poet. 

The earliest literary reference to the Devi-Mahiatmya episode in GujaiS 
is the poem “ Surathotsava '' ^ by SomeSvaradeva the reputed author of th 
historical panegyric, Kirti-Kaumudi, a Nagar Brahmin from Vadnagar, whc 
was honoured as Gurjaresvar Purohita during the reigns of two Hindi 
sovereigns Bhimadeva and Vi^aladeva in the 13th century a.d. It is < 
Sanskrit poem of 15 cantos in the style of Mahakavya woven round the 
incident of king Suratha’s banishment, who ultimately recovered his king- 
dom through the boon of the Devi, whose Mahlatmya he heard, and by his 
devotion appeased her.^ 

Absence of Brdhmanical illustrated mss. on palm. 

All the illustrated mss. of Devi-Mahatmya so far traced in Gujaiiat be- 
long to the second period of Western Indian Painting i.e, the paper-period 
from 1400 a.d. onwards.^ Barring the Jaina and Buddha miniatures on palm 
of the First Period (1150-1400) no illustrated Brahmanical ms. on palm 
has yet to my knowledge, come to light. 

Prolific sources of mimature-painting in Gujarat. 

The most prolific sources of materials for the school of Early Western 
Indian Miniature painting are decidedly the numerous palm and paper mss. 
of two Svet^bara Jaina works entitled the Kalapasutra and the Kdlakd- 
cdrya Kathd. To this, however, may be added the equally popular series of 
the Devimdhdtmya and the Bhdgavata Dasama Skandha mss, that we come 
across in Gujarat, lying scattered over several private collections, now in 
custody of Brahmin families of old literary tradition. 

Oldest knoum miniatures on paper. 

The Devi-Mahatmya miniatures, introduced through this paper, are the 
oldest known Indian painting on paper bearing on the Sakti legend, represent- 
ing an almost hitherto unknown school of Indian art, based on old traditions, 
and carrying us back at least a century and a half further (i.e. of the begin- 
ning of the 15th century) than the oldest available examples of Rijput and 
Mughal pictures on the same theme, 

1. Published in. the “ Kavya Mala series. 

2. The popularity of this theme is found to be catching even during the 
modem times in that it has been utilized as an epilc^e to a Mahakavya in 
Gujarati. This poem is “Santi Sudha,^’ by the late Pandit and Poet ChhotSlIl 
N. BiHATT of Baroda, Published in 1869. 

3. For the discussion of the Periods of Western Indian Paintings ” see the 
Story of Kalaka e*ted by Prof. W. N. Brown (1933, Washington) pp. 13-24; 
ch. II styled ‘‘ Miniature Painting in Western India : 12th to 17th century.’' 
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The discovery of the earliest series of Devi-Mdhdtmya miniatures. 

The earliest paper ms. dealing with the episodes of the ‘‘ Glories of the 
Goddess " — “ the Devl-Mahatmya is an incomplete ms. with about 35 folios 
which includes 12 miniatures, done in pure Gujaiiati style. It was first dis- 
covered by me in 1934. 

The following four illustrations will give a fairly good idea of the original. 

Condition of the miniatures. 

The condition of the miniatures is deplorable, the colours having all but 
worn out including even the brick-red back-ground. However the outline 
is in high relief and gives an adequate idea about the draughtsmanship of 
the artist. We are incidentally reminded of some of the panels from the 
Vasanta Vildsa scroll, which are irreparably damaged. This scries is important 
as being a valuable addition to Hindu miniatures of the Paper Period in 
the pure Gujarati style i.e. from 1400 a.d. to about 1650 a.d. 

The size of the folio is X 4^" with the miniature-penal to the right- 
hand, which generally measures 3" X 4''. It has 14 lines in the page, and 
the writings are uniform. The fact that the scribe uses put^mdtrd invari- 
ably in the ms. gives some antiquity as to its age. The ms. being incomplete 
we have no direct evidence as to its date. However the miniatures might 
have belonged to the 15th century a.d. at the latest, irrespective of other 
facts like the stylistic grounds. 

Plate 1. 

Fight with Sumbha. 

When §umbha learnt the news that his commander-in-chief Dhumra- 
locana was killed and his army totally destroyed by the furious lion — ^the 
carrier (Vahana) of the goddess — hq himself entered the field riding on 
an elephant (Adhyiaya 10) to face the goddess. 

The figure of the goddess (folio 28 reverse) is depicted in full action, 
all the four hands being busy doing their might. The delineation of the 
lion, to be seen by her feet is done in a conventional manner. The style 
resembles one come across in figures given among the “ fourteen dreams ” 
of Trivia in the illustrated mss. of the Kalpasutra. 

Plate II. 

Granting of boons to King Suratha and Samddhi Vaisya. 

King Suratha and the merchant Samadhi, before whom the sage Medhas 
narrated the various episodes {caritra) and exploits of the goddess, as a 
result regained their peace of mind and they then practised penance and 
worship of the goddess. As a consequence they succeeded in appeasing the 
Goddess, who in her turn gave them what they wanted — the lost kingdom 
was given back to the banished King and highest knowledge leading to salva- 
tion was given to the Vaisya, who was driven away from his home by un- 
kind relatives. 
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In the miniature Suratha and Samadhi, — ^both shown with a halo, — are 
standing with folded hands before the Almighty yet kind Goddess. The con- 
ventional sky and the Devi’s vehicle — lion — are also shown there. 

Plate III, 

Brahma and VUnu meeting the Mahddevi. 

Brahma with four faces and bearded accompanied with four-handed Vi§iiu 
is seen in front of the Goddess, obviously praising the Mahadevi, who is 
shown seated in Virdsana pose, but has a quiet and majestic look. In two 
of her upper hands she holds a Vajra and a Khatvdhga, the lower left 
hand holding a lotus, and the right being in the varada mudra. The conven- 
tional cloud figures, here also, on the left hand top. 

Plato IV. 

Canda and Munda being taken by Camundd in two of her eight hands. 

The standing figure of the eight-handed goddess (folio 30) came to be 
known as ‘ Camunda,’ on account of her extraordinary exploit, viz. she carried 
in two of her hands both Cai}da and Munda, seizing them by their locks of 
hair. The self-complacence on the face of the Goddess is remarkable in the 
miniature. The two wretches being carried in her mighty hands, held so as 
to face each other, add to the grandeur and almightiness of her figure. 

A narrative Art. 

As already noticed, the art of Western Indian Painting, as manifest in 
Jaina and Hindu specimens, ranging from the 12th to the 17th centuries, is 
essentially a narrative medium and obviously intellectual rather than aesthe- 
tic in its motives. Their chief occupation is to illustrate the incidents as 
related in the text. Apart from, the function of story-telling, they display a 
peculiar character in their drawings, nervous yet calligraphic, facile yet rest- 
less, and they have a charm quite their own. 

This narrative art is as though it were a folk-art converted to the purpose 
of religion, used to illustrate legendary stories from the Epics and the Purajias, 
and as such it is not hieratic to the same degree as the cult image, but it is a 
dramatic presentation comparable to the stage. 

An Art of Drawing. 

It is evident from the bare outline that has survived the colours, (now 
deplorably worn out in many of the miniatures of this Devi-Mahatmya ms.) 
that it is the outline that establishes all the facts of the narrative. Though 
the colouring is strong and brilliant at places, still one feels that it is less 
essential than the drawing. The composition, though formal and traditional- 
ly fixed with abundance of details gives a valuable picture, as the presenta- 
tion is characteristically linear. 

The pictures are brilliant statements of facts and at times expressive of 
emotions from the story of the Devi Mah&tmya, and every event is told in the 
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Canda and Munpa being taken by Camunpa in two of her eight hands 
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art of symbols. Theme and formula compose an inseparable unity ; text and 
pictures form al continuous relation of the same fact. 

Landscape clouds. 

A typical peculiarity of Indian Painting is the kind of perspective known 
as ‘ vertical projection/ whereby the landscape is presented as seen from the 
height, so that the horizon almost reaches the upper edge of the frames — nearly 
to the top of the page, leaving only a narrow strip of dark sky, in which 
are depicted heavy storm-clouds. This is characteristic of early Gujarati and 
Rajasthani painting alike, and may be regarded archaic ; but it is anything 
but Persian or Chinese in manner. 

The fondness of clouds is visible in the early series of the Devi-Mahiatmya, 
(Plates II & III) where they appear in layers, curved and indented in shuffled 
surfaces, each slightly modelled, in about half dozen miniatures ; and the 
planes are differentiated in the sense that the object or figure behind or at a 
distance is represented as above it. 

Stereotype forms. 

This is one of the reasons why these Gujarati paintings became some- 
w’hat stereotyped, common in motif and composition' — ^particularly in angular 
features of the human faces and types. The scenes depicted from one story 
are bound to be common, as each artist seems to have reproduced those known 
to his predecessors, and naturally the depicting of new scenes was a rarity. 
This does not mean, of course, that the art had not varied in style, nor that 
the details of costume, architecture and manners did not largely reflect the 
painter’s own environment nor that there is no diversity of merit in these 
mediaeval works. However, as time went on, new ones were conceived, and 
the latter mss. contain sometimes twice as many scenes as this earlier one. 
In any case, we see here a purely Indian Art derived from old traditions. 

Some peculiarities. 

The miniatures of the earlier series have all the strongly marked charac- 
teristics in the peculiar angular physiognomy of the men and women, and in 
the extraordinary drawing of the big eyes, which are unduly elongated and 
often projected to the nose and even beyond. Generally there is no attempt 
at individual portraiture or definition of facial expression ; the emphasis is 
almost wholly on the movements of hands and feet. 

The study of Durgd Pdfha. 

The episodes narrated in the Devi-Mahiatmya and the occasional pane- 
gyrics to the glory of the goddess refer more to the controlling of brute-force 
by the Soul-force of the kindest yet the cruellest of women — the Mahadevi — 
which is the Supreme Power. The real Devt-Yuddha is the destruction of 
egotism, pride and self-sedcing with the power of God that is in us and 
acts through us. The study of the text and the paintings of the Devi-Mahat- 
mya is, therefore, believed to lead to this ideal, if properly understood. 
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faina Representations of the Goddess. 

The Jainas in Gujarat are not averse to i^kti-worship ; however, they do 
not allow Sakti the place of principal reverence as creative energy of the world. 
And generally speaking, figures of women are in the background in the Svet- 
ambara Jaina miniatures of the Gujar&ti school, as they naturally play a 
restricted part in the lines of the Jinas, appearing mainly as their mothers. 
But representations of the glorified super-woman — ^^Sakti — are met with in Jaina 
miniatures on palm as Vidyadevis, Srutadevatas and the Yak^ipis of the 
Tirthahkars, which disclose points of identity in respect of names, attributes 
vahanas, etc. with those of the Navadurgas mentioned in the Durgdpdiha. 

The Gujarati Style of the Miniatures. 

The style of these representations of the Vidyadevis has been faithfully 
handed down, without any alteration upto the paper-period of the Hindu mi- 
niatures in the Durgapatha Ms. illustrated above. The horizontal tilaka with 
a circular mark in the centre on the forehead, the tuft of hair artistically twist- 
ed in curls so as to touch the cheek, the peaked mukuta, the circular kundalasy 
the three-fourths profile of the face, with the other eye elongated shown in 
relief, the pointed nose and the roundness of the face, not to talk of the halo, 
and other minor accessories — these are facts sufficient to establish direct rela- 
tionship and continuity of the older tradition in representing female figures as 
super-women. The facial expression, the drapery, ornaments, etc. of the male 
figures playing a subordinate role in the text describing the Glories of the 
Goddess ” such as Vi^nu, Biahma, demons, and their messengers, warriors, etc. 
are of the conventional type, with no special points of distinction between one 
another. The miniatures in this Ms. in short, exhibit all the marked peculia- 
rities of style and manner going by the name of the “ Gujarati school of minia- 
ture-painting,” which is in evidence from the 12th to the 17th century, after 
which it is more or less modified by Mughals and Rajput influences.* 


* For a fuller treatment of these miniatures the reader is referred to my paper 
on ‘^Earliest Devimahatmya miniatures with special reference to Sakti-wor^ip in 
Gujarat ” in the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, for 1938 
(published in April 1939). 



IDENTITY IN DIFFERENCE IN SOME VEDANTIC 

SYSTEMS 

By, 

P. T. RAJU, Waltair. 

There are a number of Vedantic systems which employ the concept 
of bheddbheda (identity-difference) in order to explain the relation between 
the Brahman or the Absolute and the world. This concept is formulated 
by them not simply through logical considerations but in order to reconcile 
the Upanishadic texts which preach identity in some places and difference 
in the other. It is the result of an attempt to construct a logic that would 
agree with the different teachings of the sruti rather than of an attempt to 
interpret the sruti according to the independent canons of logic. The original 
works on most of these bheddbheda systems are lost to us, and we know of 
them only through references and criticisms by subsequent writers. M. M. 
Lakshmipuram Srinivasacharya mentions the names of Bhartrprapahca, 
Bhartrmitra, Brahmadatta,^ and Yladavaprakiasa,^ all of whom are known 
only through the works of others. Of the teachers mentioned in the Brahma- 
sutras it is difficult to say who actually held the bheddbheda view and in 
what form he held it ; for each commentator on the sutras interprets him as 
suits himself. Those whose works are handed down to us are Bhaskara. 
Nimbarka, and .§ripati. Srikantha and Ramanuja reject bheddbheda outwardly, 
though accepting it in truth in their own way. This paper deals with the views 
of these five. 

While interpreting them it is usual to employ the concept of identity 
in difference. Mr. Joad, while reviewing Professor Srinivasachari’s Philo- 
sophy of Bheddbheda writes that bheddbheda means “ roughly the philo- 
sophy of ‘ identity in difference ’ ''3. Professor Srinivasachari too uses the 
concept of identity in difference with reference to all the forms of bheddbheda, 
though certainly pointing out fundamental differences between them. Pro- 
fessor Hiriyanna in the Foreward to the book writes : “ The expression 
bheddbheda does not bear precisely the same significance in all the schools 
that make use of it, but it may generally be taken to indicate a belief that the 
bheda or ' distinction ’ and abheda or ‘ unity ' can co-exist and be in inti- 
mate relation with each other This seems to be the safest way of speak- 
ing about bheddbheda. But the concept according to some teachers of bhedd- 
bheda means identity in difference as understood in Western idealism. It 
is necessary to decide who among the Vedantic teachers comes nearest to 
the concept. 


1. Darsanodaya, p. 92 (The Asst. Suptd. Cknd. Branch Press, Mysore.) 

2. Ibid, p. 192. 

3. The Aryan Path, p. 40 (January 1935). 
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In the West the concept is most clearly formulated and consistently 
applied by Hegel and his followers. It is a concept of speculative reason 
which holds both the ideas of identity and difference transparent to each 
other. That is, reason, while holding the idea of difference, sees through 
it identity, and similarly while holding the idea of identity^ sees through 
it difference. Hegel tells us that only as abstract concepts identity and 
difference are opposed to each other. Concrete thought, on the other hand, 
perceives their unity. He writes : In point of form Logical doctrine has 

three sides : («) the Abstract side, or that of understanding ; (j8) the Dia- 
lectical, or that of negative reason ; (t) the Speculative, or that of positive 
reason.” ^ ‘‘ Thought, as Understanding, sticks to fixity of characters and 

their distinctions from one another : every such limited abstract it treats 
as having a subsistence and being of its own ’’.2 “In the Dialectical stage 
these finite characterisations or formulae supersede themselves and pass into 
their opposites ” “ But when the dialectical principle is employed by the 

understanding separately and independently, — especially as seen in its appli^ 
cation to philosophical theories, Dialectic becomes Scepticism ; in which the 
result that ensues from its action is presented as a mere negation ” “ The 

Speculative stage or stage of Positive Reason, apprehends the unity of terns 
(propositions) in their opposition, — the affirmative which is involved in their 
disintegration and in their transition Speculative reason sees indendity 
imprinted on every element of difference, the whole in every part. An example 
of such a unity, Bosanquet tells us, is the aesthetic whole, in which the pre- 
sence of the whole is felt in every part. 

Evidently this is a concept of the spectator. Western philosophical 
tradition in general understands the philosopher as a spectator of all exist- 
ence and eternity. But the stand-point of Indian philosophy in . genera! 
is of man’s life in its process, and not merely that of the spectator of this 
process.® The chief aim of philosophy is not merely a logical understanding 
of the universe ; such an understanding is subservient to the realisation of 
something higher, which is beyond logic. All the Vedantic systems admit 
in one form or other an inexplicable entity which eludes logic."^ Still some 
do not give up the attempt to press the Brahman into the moulds of logic. 
Thus an inherent contradiction presents itself in their systems. Hegel identi- 
fied philosophy with contemplative life, and placed it higher than even re- 
ligion. He treated religion not from the stand-point of one who is under- 

1. W. Wallace : The bougie of Hegel, p. 143. 

2. Op. cit. 

3. IM, p. 147, 

4. Op. cit. 

5. Ibid, p. 152. 

6. See Radhakrishnan ; Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 258. C' We are 
not contemplating the world from outaiefe but are in it ”) and also the author's 
Thought and Reality, pp. 248-9. 

7. See commentaries on the Brahmasutra, Atmamcaivam, vidtrdsca hi {II, I, 
28 according to all but Nimt^tka according to whom II, 1, 27.) 
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going an experience, but as a concept or category, that is, from the stand- 
point of one who looks unaffected at religion. But for Indian philosophy 
religious life is the highest, and philosophy has to stop before its portals 
and completely surrender itself to it. Because Hegel’s stand-point is that 
of the unaffected contemplative life, he was able to yiew the Absolute as an 
identity in difference, in which the unity of the Absolute and the plurality 
of the world are held together in transparent unity. Whether the resulting 
systems is true to facts or not, his method is consistent with his aim. But 
the Indian philosopher is at a disadvantage concerning this point. His 
aim is something that transcends logic, and naturally his method is at variance 
with his aim. Some like Sankara saw this clearly and accordingly con- 
structed their systems. But others held on to thought and logic, and tried 
to bring down what is beyond. They tried to retain both identity and differ- 
ence. The aim of this paper is to investigate how far they have succeeded 
in retaining both. 

II 

Bhaskara is the earliest of the upholders of bheddhheda whose commen- 
taries on the Brahmnsutras are available. According to him the world is a 
transformation or parindma of the Brahman just as curd is the transform- 
action of milk.i Yet the nature of the Brahman is not thereby affected. He 
remains the same in spite of parindmcL It is therefore open for us to ques- 
tion how the world can be a parit^ma of the Brahman. The objection is 
anticipated by Bhaskara himself. When milk is transformed into curd it 
is no longer available as milk. But Bhiaskara tells us that the analogy bet- 
ween the transformation of milk into curd and of the Brahman into the 
world should not be carried on all fours. The Brahman possesses infinite 
power or energy {sakti) and makes this power undergo transformation,^ 
so that he can remain what he is. Parin'^a is for Bhaskara the throwing 
out of energy (saktivik^e’pa) Naturally between energy and, the agent who 
possesses it there can be no difference. Bhaskara says that the Isvara or the 
Brahman has two-fold energy : one that takes the form of the enjoyer and 
the other that of the object of enjoyment.^ Thus as effect there is difference, 
but as cause all is one ; just as ear-rings, bangles, etc., are as such different 
from each other, though they are one as gold.^ Bh^kara tells us that the 
world is also a peculiar state (avmthd) of the Brahman.® Yet the finite soul 
or jiva is not a vikdra of the Brahman,"^ for vihdra is an actual transfor- 

1. Brahmasutrabha^ya by Bhaskaracarya, II, 24. (Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series) 

2. Ibid, p. 97. 

3. Ibid, p. 85. 

4. Ibid, p. 105. 

5. Ibid, p. 18. 

6. Ibid, p. 96. Paramdtmano^ *vastMvise^ah prapahco* yam ata eva vastutvam. 

7. Ibid, p. 134. Na cdtrdpi vikdrabhdva vivak^itah kintupadhtkTtabhedabht^ 
praya hi sa. M. M. Lakdimiparam Srinivasacharya writes that the world is an 
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mation, just as the world is a of Prakrti according to the Sahkhya. 

Bhlaskara does not accept the supra-rational Brahman but one who is deter- 
minate.i The difference between the Brahmajn and the jiva is due to upcdis 
or limiting adjuncts, and therefore is not natural (svdbMt^ika) ; so that it 
lasts only until the jival is liberated.^ But thei non-difference or abheda bet- 
ween the two is natural (^^vabhdvika).. As the difference is due to limi- 
tations and therefore external, it can be removed by contemplating on non- 
difference.^ But the upddhis are real unlike the mdyd of the advaitin. They 
are not false like the horns of hare/’ They are forms of the Brahman's 
sakti or energy ; and so both difference and non-difference between the 
Brahman and the upddhis are natural.® For if this difference also is not natural 
it must be due to some upddhi as in the case of the jivu. Then to explain 
one upddhi we have to postulate another, and to explain the second we have 
to postulate a third, and so on ad infinitum. Thus unlike Yiadavapraklalsa, Bhas- 
kara draws a distinction between the forms of bheddbheda relation to be found 
between the Brahman and the jIva and that between the Brahman and the 
inorganic world. If it is asked how can a relation be both difference and 
non-difference, which are contradictories, he says that they are not contra- 
dictories. One thing, of course, cannot be both cold and hot, because the 
relation between the two is not that of cause and effect. But the relation 
between the Brahman and the world is that of cause and effect ; so the 
Brahman can be both different and non-different from the world."^ 

So far as regards the essentials of Bhaskara’s system. Now how far 
are we justified in regarding it as a philosophy of identity in difference? 

avasthd or state of the Brahman according to Bhartiprapafica, vikdra or actual 
transformation according to Bhaskara, and energy or sakti of the Brahman accord- 
ing to Yadavaprakjasa ; R^finuja accepts the last view in a refined form. But 
Bhaskara seems to reject the view of vikdra as regards the relation between the 
Brahman and the jiva and uses the words sakti and avasthd, while explaining 
the relation between the Brahman and whole phenomenal world. See Darsam- 
daya, p. 192. 

1. Bhaskara(^rya's Brahmasutrabkd^yam, p. 238. 

2. Ibid, p, 81. Amukterhheda eva sydt jivasya ca parasya ca, muktasya ca 
na bhedo’ sti bhedahetorabhdvatah. 

3. Ibid. p. 170. Yasmddabhedah svd bhdvikah. 

4. Ibid, p. 141. 

5. This is certainly a misunderstanding of the Advaitin. He does not hold* 
that mdyd is unreal like the horns of a hare. It is neither real like the Brahman 
nor unreal like the horns of a hare. 

6. Sudarsanasuri, the commentator on Ramanuja’s V eddrthasangraha, says : 
Bhdskarayddavaprakdsdbhydm svdbhimatdrthasddhakapramdnasiddhyartham bandha- 
mok^ddiprttmdnasiddhyartham Prapancasya pdramdrthyamabhyupetam. Tatra 
muktau abhedasTuteh bhedasyaupddhikatvam abhedasya svdbhdvikatvam jivabrah- 
manorabhyupetam. Addbrahmaiiostu sarvasya brahmdtmakatvasruteh nirmalatvddv- 
sruteh upddhyantardbkyupagame anavaslhdndt ca bheddbhedau svdbhdvikau 
abhyupagatau bhdskaramate. Yddavaprakdsamatei tu muktdvapi bhedanirdesasruteh. 
jtvabrahmanosca bheddbhedau svdbhdvikau abhimatau iti bhidd, p. 95. 

7. Bhaskara’s Brahmasutrabhdsya, p. 17. 
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The religious interest' of Bhiaskara is quite apparent. It is a process from 
something to something else. The finite self during its phenomenal exist- 
ence is different from the Brahman ; but in the state of mukti or liberation 
it is identical with it. There is thus a process from difference to noo-differ- 
ence. Naturally this relation cannot be identity in difference, for both identity 
and difference do not exist at one and the same time, ff the relation bet- 
ween the Brahman and the jiva were both identity and difference even in 
mukti, we could have said that it is identity in difference. In nrnkti even 
the svmupa of the jiva, that is, his individual form, is not left.^ But the 
relation between the Brahman and the world is identity and difference at one 
and the same time, and so identity in difference. The physical world is 
the iakti or energy of the Brahman, and this energy cannot be grasped with- 
out grasping the Brahman, and hence must be said to be both identical with, 
and different from him. As a matter of fact, even the jTva is said to be 
the energy of the Brahman {bJmktrsakti) . But he does not seem to be an 
effect of the Brahman. Bhiaskara tdls us that the Brahman exists in a three- 
fold form, — as the cause, the effect, and the jiva. The separate mention of 
the jiva here shows that he is not included in the effect.^ Bhaskara further 
tells us that because the bhagyasakti transforms itself into the physical world, 
the bhoktrsakti stands as the jiva.^ So the jiva does not seem to be the 
result of transformation. He is the Brahman stupified by the power of 
the upddhis (world). And it is not really the conception of the relation bet- 
ween energy and its possessor that led Bhaskara to postulate natural identity 
in difference {svdbhdvikabMddbheda) between the Brahman and the phy- 
sical world.4 It is rather, as said above, the consideration that if the differ- 
ence between the two were not natural it must be due to some upddhis, and 
thus we shall be led to postulate one upddhi to explain another and so* forth. 
Thus in Bhiaskara we do not find a system which is through and through 
a philosophy of identity in difference; for he tried to be faithful to the 
general tradition of Indian philosophy, namely, that of explaining things 
from the stand-point of the experiencer himsdf, and not that of the spec- 
tator. 

. Ill 

Ramanuja explicitly rejects the theory of bheddbheda in many places 
of his Srtbhd^yam. But his Visi^tMvaita is really a reinterpretation of bhedd- 

1. Ibid, pu 231. kalanam avibhdgah svarupavyatirekibhdvo lavanasya 

iva scmudraprdptau. 

2. Ibid, p. 7. Brahma kdra^tmand kdrydtmand jlvdtmand ca tridhd sthitam. 

3. Ibid, p. 105. 

4. See P. N. Srinivasachaki : The Philosophy of Bheddbheda, p. 243. M. M. 
Lakshmipuram Srinivasacharya tells us that according to Sankara identity bet- 
ween the Brahman ahd the jiva is real and difference unreal ; for Bhaskara differ- 
ence is due to limitation and so ends, and identity is real ; and for Yadavaprakasa 
identity is due to mkti or energy and difference due to individuality. Thus for 
all three identity is primary and difference secondary. But for Riamanuja differ- 
ence is primary and identity secondary. See Darkmodaya, p. 194. 
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bheda. All commentators say that both identity and difference are to be 
found between the Brahman and the jiva ; but some hold that one is pri- 
mary while the other is secondary or unreal. Only where both are equally 
real and primary do we find identity in difference. Rlamianuja accepts three 
kinds of reality, the Brahman, the jiva, and the physical world. The latter 
two form the sakti of the former. Ramanuja's theory therefore is a form of 
saktivdda like that of Yiadavaprakma.^ But the energy and its possessor 
cannot be separated, though they are not the same merely. Hence the 
Brahman is not indeterminate but determinate, that is, particularised by 
sakti {sakti visispa). The relation between the two is that between body 
and soul,2 The Brahman’s body comprises both the jivas and the physical 
world. It is an instrument of his play {R13), It has two states, the suk^ma 
or the subtle and the sthula or the gross. In the subtle state it is called 
tamos or darkness,^ in which the world of forms and names is not explicit. 
The division into forms and names occurs only in the gross state. The 
Brahman with the subtle body is the cause of the world, and with his gross 
body is the effect of himself.® In the gross state the Brahman becomes a 
plurality, but in the subtle state he is a unity. The world is due to his 
porinama or transformation. The parindma does not affect his nature, be- 
cause it is his body that undergoes change, while he as the soul of his body 
remains static. The affections of body cannot be attributed to soul, and 
the qualities of soul cannot be attributed to body.® By regarding the jiva 
as the body of the Brahman both in the subtle and the gross states we 
can retain both identity and difference. As the body the jiva is the mark or 
attribute iprakdra) of the Brahman. And as his attribute cannot be obtain- 
ed apart from the Brahman there is identity between the two ; yet one is 
not the other and so difference also holds between them.^ Thus the differ- 
ence between the two is not merely due to upddhis or mdyd, but real, natural 
and eternal.^ The body of the Brahman which comprises both the jivas 
and the inorganic world is eternal and in its subtle form is unconscious ; 
so that we have to infer that, during the dissolution of the world when 
the jiva is transformed into the subtle body of the Brahman, he becomes 
unconscious.® He is not a novel creation, but eternal. Riamtouja denies 
that the pdnckirdtra systems advocates the birth and therefore the beginning 

1. Ibid, p. 192. 

2. Sribhd^yam, Vol. II, p. 162. (R. V. and Co.) 

3. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 408. 

4. Ibid, p. 405. 

5. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 13. See also p. 407, Vol. I. 

6. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 162. 

7. Op. dt. Jivapccrayorvise^ai^ise^yaymamsdmsitvcBm svahhavahhedasca upu- 

padyate, 

8. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 402. J agutkdra^sya parasya brahmcmab prakdrabhutam 
atisuk^num ca acidvastu nityamem, 

9. Ibid, II, 2, 42. 
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of the jiva.i In the liberated, state the jiva regains his original purity.^ This 
pure state of the Jiva is not destroyed even in the mundane world, but is 
only screened by avidyS^ which is of the form of kmma. In mukti the 
jiva is identical with the Brahman ottily in the sense of inseparability.^ Then 
he experiences that he is the Brahman, not in the sense that he actually 
becomes the Brahman, but in the sense that he becomes equal to him in 
purity.^ Because of this difference even in mukti the jiva cannot possess 
the power of creation.® 

Rlamitouja objects to bheddbhedu because the identity between the jiva 
and the Brahman, according to Bhiaskara, is an identity of their form ; but 
he is prepared to accept their identity if it is like that of body and soul.” 
Rlami&uja’s theory may therefore be rightly said to be a form of identity 
in difference. The reason for his dislike of the word bheddbheda seems to 
lie in his desire to drag down a purely logical concept to the physical level, 
and understand it in terms that are accessible to imagination. However, 
his insistence on the inseparability {aprthaksiddhatva) of the jiva and the 
Brahman reveals his inclination towards bheddbheda. But it does not seem 
that according to his conception both identity and difference can be held 
together in transparent unity as in Hegel. For identity is secondary for 
him and is not primary like difference. True, the world along with the 
jivas is the result of the transformation or paritjdma of the sakti of the 
Brahman, and so inseparable from him. And so far as difference and 
inseparability are emphasized even in mukti between the jiva and the Brahman 
Rlami^uja is more an advocate of identity in difference than even BhSskara, 
according to whom in rmikti there is only identity. The process from the 
state of bondage to the state of liberation is a process from one form of 
idetntity in difference to another ; but there is no process between identity 
and difference. In one passage he seems to say that creation is a process 
from identity to difference.® But both in the evolved and the unevolved 
stages the world and the jivas constitute the Brahman’s body and the pro- 
blem of the relation between the two remains always and the re- 
lation is always identity in difference. We may therefore con- 
clude that there are really only two entities, the Brahman and his body, 

1. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 468. 

2. Not the Advaitin's avidyd. Cp. Ibid, p. 469. 

3. Ibid, p. 437. Apfthakbkdva, 

4. Ibid, pp. 472-3. Atosvibhdgena brahmdsmityevdnubhavati sdmyasddharmya- 
vyapadeso brahmaprakdrabhutasya eva pratyagdtnumah svmupam tatsamamiti devd- 
diprakrtarupa-prahcatena brcdimmamdna suddhim pratipddayati. 

5. Ibid, IV, 4, 17. This sutra applies to all muktas or liberated souls accord- 
ing to Ramanuja ; according to Sankara only to those who meditate on the Sagum 
or determinate Brahman ; and according to Bhaskara only to those liberated souls 
who yet stand in separation from the Brahman, 

6. V eddrthascmgraha, p. 97. Isvarasya svmupem tdddtmyavariiane syddayam 
dosah Atmasmirabhdvena iu tdddtmyapratipddam na kasciddo^ah. 

7. Snbhd^yam, Vol. I, p. 402. 
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between which the relation is identity in difference as each cannot be obtain- 
ed without the other. One of the terma of this relation (as Tamos) under- 
goes parinSma ; in the evolved state it is a plurality, but in the unevolved 
an identity. And because the Brahnian's body in the unevolved state {Tamos) 
is the material cause of the evolved state, the relation between the two states 
again is identity in difference. This idea is nearer to our imagination than 
Bhaskara’s. Rtoimuja's, though he is fighting shy of the purely logical 
concept, is really more a system of identity in difference than the other's. 
The pure concepts of what Hegel calls ordinary understanding, identity and 
difference, R&nmuja opposes to each other, finds that they are incompat- 
ible, makes no attempt to synthesise them, goes to the concrete example 
of body and soul, but actually sees in it identity and difference and therefore 
their synthesis. Ranmuja's eagerness to use a concrete example for solv- 
ing the problem may give rise to a difficulty. According to the general 
Indian tradition, though the physical body cannot exist without a soul it 
is not admitted that the soul cannot exist without a body. It 
may therefore be said that the body cannot exist without a soul though 
the soul can exist without a body. Hence the relation of inseparability 
or aprthaksiddhatvo is not equal in both directions. With this agrees the 
general opinion that for Ramanuja difference is primary and identity se- 
condary, He himself accepts Badamyai^a s view that in Mukti the liberated 
soul may or may not have a body.^ So far Ramanuja's system too is not 
a thorough-going identity in difference. 

Besides, the jiva in mukti does not really feel his identity with the 
Brahman, but only that he is as pure as he,' that the latter is really 
his soul, and that his thoughts and actions are controlled by him, though 
through his grace he can enjoy everything. That is, the jiva actually 
feds his difference from the Brahman, So from the stand-point of the 
jiva and his experience Ram&nuja's cannot be identity in difference. Who 
is to feel the identity between energy and its possessor ? It is only the 
external spectator. Thus far Riamfinuja's turns out to be a philosophy written 
from the stand-point of the spectator and is a deviation from the general 
Indian tradition. There is a further difficulty due to Rami^uja's under- 
standing the relation between the jiva and the Brahman in terms of the 
relation between body and soul, one an unconscious and the other a cons- 
cious entity. It is not merdy due to our carrying the analogy on all fours. 
The unconscious never thinks and therefore cannot speculate about the re- 
lation between the conscious and itsdf. It is only some outsider that can 
think of this rdation. If the relation between the jiva and the Brahman 
were really identity and difference at the same time, the jiva should not be 
in the position in which RBmanuja places him* in mukti. 

IV 

Nimb&rka's is the most thorough-going and consistent of the Indian 


1. Ibid, IV, p. 4, 2. 
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philosophies of identity in difference. His commentary on the BTahmasutras 
is too short to give us an adequate idea of his difference from the other 
philosophies of identity in difference. We can get the details of his system 
only from Silhivjasa’s commentary upon it. iSrlniviasa tells us that he is 
Nimbirka’s disciple and wrote his commentary at his teacher’s command. 
The world according to Nim!b§.rka is the parm^ma or transformation of the 
Brahman. The jiva too is included in the effect, and thus the Brahman is 
the cause of the jiva and the physical world. As cause he differs from the 
latter two, and this difference is primary. Yet the material cause cannot 
be separated from the effect, therefore there is identity between the two, 
and this identity too is primary. Hence the relation between the Brahman 
and the world including the jivas is both identity and difference at once. And 
both identity and difference are natural and real.^ Nimbarka’s view thus 
differs from that of Bhjaskara. Srinivasa interprets Audulomi as holding the 
view later advocated by Bhiaskara, and tells us that this view is mentioned 
just to benefit dull intellects. He interprets Kiasakrtsna in the next sutra 
as holding the view of natural difference and identity. 

The Brahman has two kinds of sakti or energy, the energy that takes 
the form of the enjoyer and that which takes the form of the objects of enjoy- 
ment. Both undergo transformation and evolve the jivas and the physical 
wolrld.^ Bh^kara too speaks of two kinds of sakti, but the jiva according 
to him does not seiem to be the result of the transformation of the first form, 
but is the same as the Brahman conditioned by the second form of sakti 
becoming upadhi. This accords with his conception that the identity bet- 
ween the jiva and the Brahman is natural {svdhhaviha) and in mukti is 
identity of form also (svarupya), whereas the difference between the two 
is due to limitations. According to both Bhiaskara and Nimbarka parif0ma 
is the throwing out of sakti {saktiviksepa) For Nimb&^rka the Brahman 
is both identical with, and different from the jiva and the world naturally ; 
yet he is not identical with them in form, though he is different from them 
in formJ^ 

Though the jxva is the effect of thd Brahman, he is eternal, not created.® 
Besides, in mukti the jiva is said to attain his original form of purity.*^ He 

1. Nimbarka’s Brahmasutjabhdsyam, p. 139. (Chowkamba San^rit Series). 
Yato vd imdni hhutdni juyante ityadau jtvopi bhute^u pravi^fab khalu kdryamadhye 
ganiiah brahma kdranam. Kdryakdranatvabhyam tayorbhedo mukhya eva. Atra 
dvaitavdkydni arthavanti bhavanti Karyasya ca tajjndtvddind tadamnyatvddabhedobi 
mukhyadi. Evamatra advent avdkydni arthavanti bhavanti. Evamubhayavidhav- 
dkydnam sdrthe prdmanydt fivabrahmdnoTbheddbhedasambandhah svdbhdvikah. 

2. Ibid, 14C. Sthulabuddhi janopakdrdya bhagavatah Audulomerbheddbheda- 
trakdra eveamabhihitah. 

3. Ibid, p. 169. 

4. Ibid, p 170 Saktivik^epalak^otyah parindmo grhyate. 

5. Ibid, pp. 165-6. 

6. Ibid, II, 3, 17. 

7. Ibid, IV, 4, 1. 
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is said to be an amsa or part of the Brahinan, but amm means only energy.^ 
In mukti though the jiva is said to be identical with the Brahman, he is not 
so in form.^ There he obtains all the perfections of the Brahman excepting 
the power of creation.^ 

In Nimbarka's philosophy, we thus see, the conception of identity in 
difference is rendered more consistent than in any other Indian system. Both 
identity and difference are given equal primacy and are declared to be natural 
and real. Of course identity in form {svmupcdkya) is not admitted by him ; 
for if that is admitted there will be left no room for difference of any kind, as 
in mukti according to Sankara and Bhaskara. Though Nimblarka has thus 
gained in consistency, he has deviated from the general philosophical tradition 
of India. For in mukU how can the jiva know at the same time both tradition 
from, and identity with the Brahman ? The difference is not only natural but 
in form also ; and the identity, though declared to be natural, that is, to belong 
to their nature, is nothing but inseparability The jiva is a jiva only because of 
his form. And so long as he knows his difference because of his form, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how he can know his identity. This identity would be just of 
the same nature as that between one jiva and another, for these also possess the 
same nature. So it can only be an outside intelligence that can bring to- 
gether both identity and difference from two sides, and try to have an idea 
of their unity. Hence Nimb&rka does not interpret the relation between the 
jiva and the Brahman in terms of the former's life process, but as can be under- 
stood by an external spectator. Nor can it be said that the jiva as the sakti 
of the Brahmans feels his identity with him. For if the jiva as the bhoktr- 
sakti of the Brahman feels the identity of his consciousness with that of the 
Brahman, it is then difficult to conceive how he can feel the difference. 

V 

Srikantha, who is Saiva commentator on the Brahmasutras, calls his 
system by the name VisktMvdta. He says that it can account for both 
hheda or difference and abheda or non-difference. The whole world along 
with the jivas forms the body of the Brahman ; and as the body is not sepa- 
rate from the soul, and yet is not the same as the soul, both identity and 
difference hold between the two.^ Yet the relation is not bheddbhoda, be- 
cause identity and difference are opposed to each other. The world with the 
jivas is the manifestation of the sakti or energy of the Brahman, and the 

1. Ibid, II, 3, 42, Amso hi sakthupa grdhyah. 

2. Ibid. p. 425. Svarupatah svdbhdvike vibhdgepi svarupdvibhdgastu nesfah. 

3. Ibid, IV, 4, 17. 

4 . Ibid, p. 386. Nirapeksasthitirahitatvam. 

5. Srikantha s Brahmasutrabhd^yam, Vol. II, p. 31. (Nimaya Sagar Press). 
Bheddbhedakalpanatn visi^tddvaitam sddhaydmah. . .sanrasaririnoriva visistddvaitavd- 
dinah. . . .Prapcmcabrahmaf^orananyatvam ndma. . . .visesanavisesyatvena ca vind- 
bhdvoerahitatvam . . . .Todd brahma vind na prapancasaktisthitih. Saktivyatirekeiia 
na kaddcidapi brahma vijUdyate vahtwrivau^t^yam vind. Y^na vind yawna vijhdyatB 
tattena visktameva. Tatvam ca tasya svahhdva eva. Atab sarvathd prapancdvind- 
bhutam brahma tasmddaimyadityucyate. Bhedasca svdbhdvikah. 
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latter is always qualified or particularised by the sukti. This qualification or 
particularisation is natural {svubhdvika) like the difference between the two. 
Just as this sakti can never exist without the Brahman {avindbhuta) , the 
latter also can never be seen without the sakti. 

The world and the jivas are due to the transformation or parittdma of 
the Brahman. But really this is a pariti^ma of his sakti ; so that it is the 
material cause {up Mona kSrana) of the world and he the efficient cause 
{nimitta kdrana). In the state of dissolution the world does not disappear 
altogether but remains in a subtle state. The Brahman with his subtle sakti 
is the cause of the world, and with his gross sakti the effect.^ In either case, 
he has a body either subtle or gross. This sakti is called Chidambaram:^ 
Before creation the world was in the form of Tamos or Darkness. But 
jhanosakti or the energy of consciousness began to act, dispelled darkness, 
and the world appeared.^ 

The jiva is eternal and had no beginning.^ Srikantha does not accept 
the views of Sankara and Bhaskara that the jiva is nothing but the Brahman 
conditioned by upddhis or limitations either false or real.® In mukti the jiva 
attains his original state of purity. He does not become completely identical 
with the Brahman, that is in form, but comes to possess qualities like his.® 
^rikairtha does not allow the power of creation to the liberated souls. That 
power is a prerogative of the Brahman only.'^ 

So far we see that the philosophical systems of Rfimanuja and Srikaaitha 
are identical in almost every respect. Consequently the remarks we made 
on Ramfinuja’s system apply with equal force to Srikantha’s. But Appayya 
Dik§ita in his Sivdrkamanidlpikd, a commentary on iSrikantha’s 
commentary on the Brahmasutras, as well as in his Sivddvaitanir- 
7iaya, tries to prove that Srikaptha is an advaitin, in spite of the latter’s ex- 
plicit declaration that his system is visi^tddvaita. Apart from the question of 
the interpretation of the sruti texts, there are two im- 
portant arguments of Appayya concerning doctrine. The first is that Sri- 
kantha advises the individual to meditate on the Brahman as his own self 
{dtman), whereas Ramanuja advises that the Brahman has to bes meditated 
upon as the self {dtman) of the individual who is the body of the Brahman, 
of whom therefore the Brahman is the self.® The second is that iSrfkaiitha 
draws a distinction between the nivanvaya or unrelated Brahman and the 
visi^ta or modified (related) Brahman. Taking the first argument we find 
that it is an inference from what has not been said. Just like Ramfinuja 

1. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 135. 

2. Ibid, p. 123. 

3. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 566. 

4. Ibid, II, 2, 41, and II, 3, 18. 

5. Ibid, II, 3, 49. Satyamithyopddhibhydm baddhasya brahmanah eva jiva- 
bhdva iti pak^advayepi yuktaya ahhasd eva, 

6. Ibid, IV, 4, 1, and IV, 2, 14. 

7. Ibid, IV, 4, 17. 

8. Ibid, See respective commentaries on IV, 1, 3. 
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§rikantha says that one has to meditate on the Brahman as one’s own Mman, 
but he does not add “ because just as one is the dtman of one’s body the 
Brahman is the Mman of the jiva/* But from this mere absence of mention 
in that place we should not conclude that the jiva and the Brahman are abso- 
lutely identical for 6iikantha. The passages in which he refers to their diffe- 
rence are overwhelming in number. It is true that Srikaptha tells us that 
the Brahman grants his own form {svarupa) to the meditator, though both 
are different from each other. ^ But this passage is only misleading if taken 
by itself, and has to be interpreted in the light of views expressed in the 
commentary on later sutras which describe the state of mukti. In IV, 4, 1, 
and IV, 2, 14, for example, Siikaptha says that the jIva in mukti does not 
leave his form {svarupa) but becomes like the Brahman. Appayya’s clinching 
upon the Upanisadic sayings tattvamasi. That thou art, tvam vd aham asmi. 
Thou art myself, the one identifying the jiva with the Brahman and the 
other identifying the Brahman with the jiva, as implying complete identity, 
but not merely the sort of identity that is to be found between the body and 
the soul, 2 is not really conclusive ; for Srlkaintha holds that just as the sakti 
including both the world and the jivas cannot exist without the Brahman 
thel latter toci can never be found without his sakti, ^ so that the relation of 
inseparability holds in both directions equally. Hence, identity for Siikaiptha, 
has to be explained accordingly. 

As regards the second argument. Professor Suryanarayana Sastri says that 
the niranvaya Brahman of Srikantha, need not be same as the nirguna Brahman 
of Sankara, nor need it be higher, for ^rikantha, than the saguna or visi^ta- 
Brahman.^ He tells us that in some Saiva Agamas meditation on the niran- 
vaya Brahman is a preparatory stage for meditation on the saguna Brahman. 
Sripati, a Vira^iva commentator on the Brahmasutras, rejects Visistddvaita 
and calls it Samyuktddvaita, dualism in which the terms are simply conjoined 
(like body and soul according to the general Indian belief), the two terms 
here being the Brahman and the sakti. We may probably venture upon a 
guess that the niranvaya Brahman is the Brahman without the sakti, while 
the related Brahman is the one with the sakti.^ And because according to 
Srikantha the true Brahman is the latter, the former is an abstraction from 
him and so his falsified form, and hence occupies a lower position. The fact 
that Srikantha does not refer to saktivisista Brahman in his commentary on 
IV, 1, 3, where he advises the individual to meditate on the Brahman as his 
own self, is perhaps due to his belief that the jiva can never become such a 
Brahman, but only a pure one like the niranvaya one. For the former pos- 
sesses the power of creation which is refused by Siikantha to the liberated 

1. Ibid, p. 427. Updsiturarthdntaratvepi tdnupdsitjnanugrhnati svasvarupatayd 
par am brahma. — Ato nirantaram sivohamiti bhdvandpravahcna iithilitapMataya apa- 
gatapasubhdva updsakah siva eva bhavati. 

2. Ibid, Vol, I, p. 427, (see ^ivdrkanumidtpikd) . 

3. Ibid, p. 31. 

4. SivddveAta of Srika^fha, pp. 37 foil. 

5. Anvaya = relation. 
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souls. However, the arguments cannot be conclusive on either side. But 
if we are to interpret his system as a whole, Srikaptha must be declared to be 
a visistddvaitin. As Professor Suryanarayana Sastri says, as an expositor of 
what iSrikantha ought to have said Appayya may be right, but as an inter- 
pretoir of Srlkajntha’s meaning he may be wroing.^ As a matter of fact, it is 
possible by a criticism of every philosopher to point out presuppositions that 
could never have been knowingly made by him. 

VI 

Sripati is another Saiva (Virasaiva) commentator on the Brahmasutras. 
He calls his system hheddbheda, dvaitddvaita, and vise^ddvaita.^ He does 
not accept the nirvisesa or indeterminate but only the savise^a or deter- 
minate Brahman.^ The world along with the jivas forms the vise\^ or 
quality of the Brahman. It is really his sakti or energy by which he is parti- 
cularised. The jiva is at the same time a part of the Brahman.^ SiTpati’s 
language here is misleading in that it makes the reader think that he is a 
visistddvaitin like Riammuja. But as Rao Saheb Hayavadana Rao points 
out, it is wrong to interpret Sripati as a saktivisistddvcdtin.^ Sripati openly 
criticises Visktddvaita as samyuktadvaita or joined-dualism ; for if the jIva 
were really an organ of the Brahman's body, the latter would be affected by 
the pains and pleasures of the former.^ He mentions the name of Srikapt'h^ 
who also* held the view of Visistddvmta and disagrees with him.*^ This shows 
that Sripati is opposed to this physical conception of the relation between the 
jiva and the Brahman. The relation between the dmidCy the stick, and the 
dandin, the person who holds the stick, is certainly physical, though the stick 
so long as it exists in the latter’s hands remains a mark or prakdra which 
distinguishes him from those who do not hold sticks. But the relation bet- 
ween the two is not internal. This seems to be the reason why iSripati is dis- 
satisfied with Visistddvmta, Like Nimbarka he tells us that both dvaita or 
duality and advaitu or non-duality are natural® {svdbhdvika) . He disagrees 
with those who say that one is primary and the other is secondary ; and thus 
both Ramanuja and Bhaskara are not acceptable to him, because for the 
former identity and for the latter difference are secondary. Sripati mentions 
another view of bheddbheda which is like BhSskara’s concerning the relation 

1. Sivddvaita of ^rikantha, p. 39. 

2. Srikarabhashyam, Vol. II, p. 2. (Edited by Rao Saheb C. Hayavadana 
Rao. Bangalore Press, Bangalore). 

3. Ibid, p. 15. 

4. Ibid, II, 3, 48. Visi^faikavastuno vise^anamamsa eva. Evam jivaparayo- 
mmsdmsitvam, 

5. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 860. 

6. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 20. Saddseshiseshitvavyavasthdpakasamyuktadvaita- 
pancardtradivat nacdngdngitvena sdvayavatvavddinah. Jivav€d sukhaduhkhabhoktrtva- 
prasangdt, Tasmddvayam svdbhdvikasarvasrutisamanvayabheddbhedavddiruz iti rdd- 

dhdntah. 

7. Ibid, p. 200. 

8. Ibid, p. 6. Dvaitddvaitasya eva svdhhdvikasya sarvasruttsamcmvaydi. 
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between the jiva and the Brahman, but unlike his as r^rds the relation bet- 
ween the Brahman and physical world, between which both identity and dif- 
ference are declared to be not natural (svabhavika) Of course he does not 
accept the view. For him the world is a parimma or transformation of the 
Brahman. But it is really Brahman’s mdyasakti or energy called mdyd that 
is transformed into the world and so is its material cause, while he himself 
remains only its efficient cause.^ 

The jiva is not bom but eternal.^ The so-called creation of the jiva is 
nothing but the narrowing down of his consciousness ; so that the creation of 
the physical world is of a different form from that of the jiva.^ In muktx 
the jiva becomes identical with the Brahman, and attains his own original 
purity.'^ This identity is not only natural but also of form.® Herein lies the 
difference between Nimbarka and .Sripati. For both, identity and difference 
are natural. But according to Nimbarka identity is not of form unlike differ- 
ence, whereas for Sripati it is of form also like difference. If it is asked how 
can both identity and difference hold if identity is of form also, Siipati’s pos- 
sible answer is that difference holds only in bondage and identity in mukti 
so that identity and difference are not to be found simultaneously but at 
different times.® Curiously enough, in spite of this identity of form also, 
Sripati tells us that the jiva in mukti cannot possess the power of creation 
and remains secondary to the Brahman.^ Thus difference seems to be carried 
into mukti also. On the basis of this statement we have probably to interpret 
the identity of form between the Brahman and the jiva as similarity of 
form. Sripati does not seem to be sufficiently clear on this point. If identity 
comes to mean inseparability for Sripati, then there is no need for taking 
recourse to the idea of different times^® in order to reconcile the conflicting 
texts of the smti. Or probably for Sripati though Brahman is identical in 
form also with the jiva, he can be different from the latter as an individual. 
But it is difficult to understand how things which are identical both in form 
and nature can be different as individuals. 

1. Ibid, p. 186. 

2. Ibid, p. 180. Nimittabhutasya updddnatvepi na vikdrddisparsah. Parames- 
varmdydsakterjagctdrupena pmindmitvam tatparamesvarasya nimittakdranatvam ca 
praiipddandt, 

3. Ibid, p. 29. 

4. Ibid, p. 261. Viyuddderacetanasya yddrso^ anyathdbhavo na tddrso jlvasya. 
Jndnasankocavikdsalak^ano jivasya anyathdbhavah. \iyQdddestu svarupanyathd- 
bMvalak^mah . . .Seyam svarupdnyathdbMvalak^ananbtpattih jive msidhyate. 

5. Ibid, p. 478. 

6. Ibid, p. 461. Svarupaikydvibhago nirdisyate, baddhdvasthdvat. 

7. Ibid, p. 174. Samsdradasdydm jlvabrahmaiiorbhedah mok^adasdydmabhed(dca 
pratipddyate. 

8. Ibid, p. 338. Kdlabhedena samanvaydt. 

9. Ibid, TV, 4, 17. This sutra according to Sripati applies to both murtabrah- 
mopdsakas and niravayavabrahmopdsakas, that is, to the wor^ippers of both the 
undifferentiated Brahman and the one with form. 

10. Ibid, p. 338. 
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So far as Siipati thinks that difference holds in bondage and identity in 
mukti, his stand-point is that of the jiva undergoing his life’s experience, and 
is therefore in accord with the general Indian philosophical tradition. And 
as identity and difference hold at different times, this philosophy is not really 
identity in difference though the author wants it to be called so. He is 
anxious to give equal importance to the sruti texts declaring identity as well 
as those declaring difference,^ even if that procedure clashes with the de- 
mands of reason. Still there is an attempt to accommodate reason, as 
in the other commentators. Naturally inconsistencies appear in one form or 
another. Snpati does not see that by bringing in the idea of different times 
he is practically giving up bheddbheda as a logical unity. And he tries to 
go beyond Nimbarka by saying that bheddbheda is not only of nature but 
also of form, though it is inconceivable how such a relation is possible. And 
above all, it cannot be the jiva in mukti that is to know the bheddbheda bet- 
ween himself and the Brahman. For he loses his own form in mukti. Con- 
sequently this relation is for an external spectator. 

VII 

This paper is concerned with only the philosophical import of the various 
systems discussed. The sectarian bias of each has not been referred to. Only 
gahkara and Bhlaskara are not sectarian ; the others are either Vai§uavites or 
Saivites and identified their Brahman either with Vii^pu or Siva. Bhiaskara’s 
leanings too seem to be towards Vai§navism, though he does not enter into 
elaborate discussions on the point. Each of the commentators discussed tried 
to retain both identity and difference in one form or another. But it is 
only Nimbarka who comes very close to the speculative conception of identity 
in difference ; but so far he has deviated from the general Indian philosophical* 
stand-point, namely, of life’s process. Nimbarka is consistent also in his 
application of svdbhdvtkabheddbheda. Sripati tried to outdo him by accept- 
ing identity of form also ; but thereby he ended in contradictions, which 
weaken his idea of identity in difference or even of bheddbheda. He practically 
marks a return to Bhaskara by saying that difference is found in bondage and 
identity in mukti. 


1* Ibidf p. 273. Vayam irutipramd^vddinah, Na yuktim hahumanmahe. 




THE KALITA CASTE OF ASSAM. 


By 

B. KAKATI, Gauhati. 

§ 1. The Kalitas are a people of undetermined origin in Assam. They 
represent the main bulk of the fully Aryanised population. The social purity 
of a certain Assamese locality is judged by the number of Kalita housdiolds in 
the place. In social ranking they occupy a position next to the Brahmins. 
They are regarded as sat sudras and observe Hindu rites in all their purity. 
Their main occupation is cultivation but as there are no functional castes in 
Assam, they figure also as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, bell-metal workers etc. 

§ 2. The Kalitas spread over the whole of the Brahmaputra valley from 
Sadiya in the east to Rangpur in north Bengal (which was a part of ancient 
Assam). But they constitute the most preponderating elements in the four 
districts of Kamrup, Nowgong, Darrang and iSibsiagar. They appear to have 
held great sway in the past and foreign observers have often divided the 
people of mediaeval Assam into the Kalitas and the rest. The author of the 
Fatiyah-r-Ibriyah who accompanied Mir Jumlah throughout his expedition 
to Assam in 1662 a.d. says that the ancient inhabitants belong to two nations, 
the Ahom and the Kalita. This statement is apparently intended to apply 
to the country named Garhg&on in eastern Assam. (Gait : History of Assam, 
1st Edn. p. 138.) In western Assam, the people were often divided into 
Kalitds and the Koches (Martin : Eastern India, Vol. iii, p. 545). 

§ 3. It seems rather curious that no writer on castes and tribes of India 
has ever tried to connect the Kalitas with any Aryan or non-Aryan tribe. 
Gait contents himself with the remark that the Kalitas of the Brahmaputra 
valley have often a distinctly Aryan appearance and although they certainly 
contain other elements they are possibly to some extent the descendants of the 
first Aryan immigrants by women of the country. {History of Assam, p. 6.). 
AmcHigst the Kalitas themselves there is a tradition that they were originally 
Kshatriyas, that they concealed their caste to avoid the wrath of Para4uiiima 
when he was out extirpating the Kshatriyas and that the caste name Kdita 
is a corruption of Kula-lupta. The connection of Kalita with Kula-lupta is a 
piece of folk etymology and seems due to some accidents of history. Cf. § 22. 

§4. Kalitds are heard of also in other parts of India. There are 
Kalitds (Kolitias, Kolfe) in the Sambalpur district of modem Orissa and 
they constitute a great cultivating caste there {Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
1909. Bengal, Vol. ii. pp. 309, 312-13). According to their own tradition 
they immigrated from the state of Baudh and their ancestors were water- 
carriers in the household of Ramachandra (R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, 
Vol. i. p. 24). In the Tons valley and Jaumsar Bawar of Nepal there are 
two classes of people : (1) the upper classes being Rajputs or Brahmins and 
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(2) the lower classes the Kaltas. The latter are not depressed classes, only 
generally they work as servants. (E. C. Mobbs : Indian Forester, Vol. lx 
pp. 663-799 referred to in JARS. Vol. iii. No. 3, p. 87.). The Kaltds of the 
Himalayan regions are obviously immigrants from the plains in historical 
times along with the Rajputs. In the absence of similar traditions among the 
Sambalpur Kditds, the Kula-lupta theory would appear to be confined only 
amongst the Assamese Kalitas. 

§ 5. Quite recently there has been some amount of discussion amongst 
Assamese writers about the origin of the Kalitas in the Journal of the Assam 
Research Society, Gauhati (Vols. i. & iii. Nos. 3, & 3, 4). Some uphold the 
Kula-lupta hypothesis, others suggest that they were Aryans migrating into 
Assam long before the Aryans in the Punjab divided themsdves into the four 
varnas etc. . . 

§ 6. In pursuance of the Kula-lupta theory one writer in an article call- 
ed The Kalitas of Kamarupa (JARS. Vol. i. No. 3) has sought to connect 
Kalita with Kolta, Kalatiai^ Kalti of the early Greek writers about ancient 
India, and to Kuluta, Kulattha, Kulatya etc., of the Pur^as. These are all 
names of tribes in western and north-western India and they are often grouped 
in the Puranas with rude and ferocious tribes like the Huinas and the Kam- 
bojas etc. The Kolta, Kalatiai, Kalti of the Greek geographers may have 
references to Paur^ic tribes like the Kdlatoyas of north-western India. The 
Kulutas of the Puiiaiiias survive in the place-name Kulu in the Kangra dis- 
trict in the upper valley of the Bias river, Punjab (N. L. Dey : Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India.) Phonetically also Kuluta can 
not happily be connected with Kalita, Kolitd or Kolta. Beyond similarity 
of consonantal sounds no other archaeological evidence to support cultural 
contact between the extreme east and the extreme west has been adduced. * 

§ 7. The caste-name Kalita would, however, sustain a better affiliation 
with the following tribal names of the Puffijjas : Kola (Mark Iviii, 32); 
Kdlibala (Ibid: Ivii. 49) ; KdHtaka (vdyu : xlv. 128); Kolavana (Ibid); 
Kariti (Mahdbhdrata ; Bhisma ix 44) : Ut-kala, Me-kala, (Mbh. Bhi^. ix. 
41); also Kalinga ; kalada, kalava, kalkala (Sorensen ; Index to the Mahd- 
bhdrata). These are all names of tribes living south of the Vindhyas. As 
the tribal names of the Dravidian people have been separately enumerated in 
the Pur^as, these names may be assumed to have references to a people or 
peoples different from the Dravidians. Further, these varied names perhaps 
refer to the branches of one central tribe with the element, -kal-, as the basic 
constituent of the main tribal name. 

§ 8. Amongst these analogous terms the nearest approach to the word 
Kalita is found in the formations KdHtaka, and Kariti. The presence of 
Kalitas in Sambalpur where by their own tradition they had migrated from 
Baudh still further south, raises some suspicion about the original southern 
habitat of the Kalitds whence in some pre-historic time across Bihar they 

entered into Assam through north Bengal. 

In the absence of definite records about the early history of the Kalitds, 
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certain side-lights may perhaps be gathered from instances of cultural con- 
tact between Assam and Southern India. 

§ 9. It has been pointed out by historians of the Far-East that Indian colo- 
nists seem to have proceeded to the Far-East both by land and sea and that 
the land route passed through Eastern Bengal, Manipur and Assam (R. C. 
Majumdar : Indo-Arym Colonies in the Far-East : Vol. i Champa pp. xi, 
xiii). It has also been noted that the beginning of the Indian Colonial king- 
doms is not later than the second century a.d. {Ibid, p. xvi). This trade- 
route through Assam might be one of the many causes of the migrations of 
people from other parts of India to Assam. 

§ 10. The Kdlikd Purdna (composed not later than the 10th cent, a.d.) 
from its mass of topographical details about ancient Assam may be presumed 
to have been composed in ancient Assam or in some contiguous tract. From 
its re-handling of the older legends about Narakasura it appears that Naraka 
was the first Aryanised king and that prior to his time Assam was a land 
of barbarians or mlecchas. According to this Puraija he was bom of Earth 
by and brought up in Videha in the court of Janaka {K.P. xxxviii 

21) . Having killed Ghataka, the Kiriata king, he was installed king of PiSg- 
jyoti§a by his reputed parent God Vi§iTLU. He brought over the first batch of 
twice-bom people and settled them in the region between the Karatoya river 
in the west and the Lalitakantla in the east. (Ibid, xxxix. 31, 32). He is 
said to have married a daughter of the king of Vidarbha (modem Berar) 
named MSyS (Ibid. 34, 35). It is to be noted that in the accounts of 
Naraka in the Mahapuranas, no mention of his early training in Videha or of 
his marriage in Vidarbha seems to have been made. 

By foisting these details on Naraka, the author of the Kdlikd Purdna 
might have hinted at the immediate and remote cultural relationship between 
Assam, north Bihar and Southern India (Berar). 

§ 11. These earliest immigrants seem to have been worshippers of 
Vii§nu. Naraka himself is represented as being the son of Vi§3iu and the 
Kdlikd Purdum notes it that the kingdom of Pi1agjyotii§a became known as 
Kamarupa only after the settlement of the twice-bom (xxxix. 34). While the 
author reconciles the cults of Vi§inu and i^akti by representing Naraka as a 
devotee of Kjamiakhyia, a sort of intolerance for the Saiva cult seems to be 
suggiested by making the association of Baaia, the king of i&anitapura and a 
devoted worshipper of Siva, mainly responsible for the subsequent debasement 
of Naraka’s character (xl. 6, 7). Folk-mythology connects various localities 
of Assam with some of the heroic exploits in the life of K|i§oa. Vidarbha 
is located in Sadiy§, in the extreme east of Assam whence Rukmioi was carried 
off by Kr^^ia. The horses of his chariot got tired at a place called A4vak- 
lanta near Gauhati. Kiisaia vanquished Bana and his protecting god Siva at a 
place called Tezpur in the Darrang district. No place, however, is associated 
with the scenes of his sports in Vjndavana or Gokula. If folk-mythology may 
be looked upon as reminiscences of the local legends of the early immigrants, 
they must have come over at a time and from a place when and where these 
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legends were fondly cherished and dwelt upon. The Vidarbha legends point 
to the southern origin of the earliest colonists. 

§ 12. That some sort of cultural intercourse existed between Assam and 
Southern India is shewn by the presence of ancient Assamese scholars in the 
south. Kumarila Bhatta, the celebrated teacher of the Mimiamsai philosophy 
and opponent of the Buddhists, who flourished a little prior to 5ankai^c£lrya 
is supposed by some to have been a native of Kamarupa (C. N. AIYar : 

^onkarachmya, His Life and Times ^ p. 26). There is mention of a cer- 
tain Assamese or Kamarupa scholar named Vishnusomiacarya in the copper- 
plate inscriptions of Anantavarman, the Ganga King of Kalinga, 922 a.d. 
(R. D. Banerji : History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 233 et seq). 

§ 13. Archaeological scholars like R. D. Banerji and K. N. Dikshit 
have found in the architectural ruins of ancient Assam, points of resemblance 
to the Chalukya columns of the Bombay Presidency, Chaitya window pat- 
terns so common in the temples of Central India, (esp. those in the Rewa 
state and at Khajurdaho), in the Gupta temples at Bhumra and Deogarh 
(R. D. Banerji : Annual Reports^ 1924-25 : 1925-26 ; Archaeological Survey 
of India). K. N. Dikshit is a little more explicit about the source of the 
inspiration of ancient Assamese art. “ The affinities of Assamese art would 
seem to lie more with the schools of Bihar and Orissa than with contemporary 
Pala art of Bengal. This is not unnatural as of the streams of influence that 
have moulded the culture of Assam, the strongest current has always been 
from North-Bihar and Mid-India {Annual Report 1927-28 : Archaeological 
Survey of India : quoted in K. L. Barua's Early History of Kamarupa). 

§ 14. Linguistic affinities would also confirm the findings of the archaeo- 
logists. There are homely Assamese words which often with slight variations 
in meaning shew parallel equivalents in Oriya, Bihari, Hindusthani and other* 
western dialects. These might have descended from common sources and in 
some cases might also have been due to migrations of people from different 
centres of Northern India in different times. 

§ 15. But there is a class of common Assamese words that have similai 
formations only in the southern and westernmost languages and dialects like 
the Marathi, the Bhiatii, the Bhulia (the latter two being mixtures of Marathi, 
Oriya and Eastern Hindi). These formations do not seem to be shared by 
intermediate languages. In this connection the Assamese equivalents for water 
and fire seem to yield interesting results. Assamese pdnl for water is common 
to all the dialects of Bihari and Eastern Hindi. But Assamese zui for fire 
has parallels only in joy and jwe of the Bhiatri dialect of Oriya and in the 
Bhulia dialect of Eastern Hindi, both across the Vindhyas. Other parallel 
formations are presented in the table below. 

Assamese Marathi. 

kkak, savage hunger khankka, savage, miserly. 

khaccd, knotty as a tie, khacca, hard and fast. 

khdvmi, scraper khdvani. 
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Assamese 

khdpt a notch 

jukam- {bhM), surplus rice kept over 
for a next meal. 
imgaram, editicMi of a book ; 
barangmi, subscription ; 

etc. 


Marathi 

khap. 

jakerd, surplus articles. 

tdngaran, improvement. 
bargani, 
etc. 


Assamese 


South Indian dialects 


Beliy the sun; 

Zow, the moon ; 

Cardi, bird 
care (< carai). [ 

Soriy gold 
Rup^ silver 
Kofiy who 

Kuyy who (Kamrup) 

druy and 

maiy I 

ami, we 

chan . 

[ younger. 
saru f ® 

gahand-gdthuri, ornaments ; 

tetu, neck, 

dagalla, a kind of shirt 


etc. 


Ber (Halabi); Bnr (Nagpuria) 
^on (Halabi) ; janha (Bhulia). 

carde (Bhulia). carai (Nagpurfe) 

son (Halabi). 

Rup (Halabi). 

Kon (Halabi). 

Kay, what. (Halabi). 
aru (Halabi), dru (LariB). 
mai (Halabi) 
ami (Halabi). 

1 (younger). 
smu [ 

gahand-gat hd-ld ( Lariia ) . 

(LariB) 

dagalia (LariB). 
etc. 


Some of the above listed words are of Sanskritic origin. But they have been 
selected here with a view to their phonetic and semantic identity. These as 
well as the common words of unknown origin in vogue both in Assamese and 
in Southern India may be looked upon as pcrinting to some sort of racial con- 
tact rather than as instances of borrowing on either side. 

§ 16. There is another class of words in the KamruFu dialect of the 
Assamese language. Their formations can be explained on the supposition 
that they originally carried a strong initial stress which differentiates the 
Marathi language from other modem Indo-Aryan languages which carry a 
penultimate stress (Turner : The Indo-Germcmic accent tn Marat hiy fRAS, 
1916). It should be noted that in two distinct dialectical regions of Assam, 
two different systems of accentuation prevail. In the KBmariipa district a 
strong initial stress prevails as in Marathi, but in the eastern districts the 
prevalent stress is on the penultimate syllable. Often therefore two distinct 
formations from the same Sanskritic source are met with. Compare the follow- 
ing formations : 

Skt. kataha-; Mar. kd4hai ; Kammpi, kare ( < karai). 

Eastern As. kardhi, a frying vessel. 
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•Skt. jdmatr- ; Mar. jdvd, Kam. jawe ( < jdtmi) 

Eastern As. jowM, son-in-law. 

Skt. kumdra - ; Mar. kuvar ; Kam. and East. As. kowar^ a prince. 

Skt. nandndr - ; Mar. mnad ; Klam. and East. As. nmad, wife’s husband’s 

sister. 

etc. etc. 

Similarities of this type cannot be pronounced to be whdly fortuitous. They 
may strengthen the suspicion of racial contact or migration of a considerable 
batch of Aryan speakers from some regions where similar accentuation pre- 
vailed. 

§ 17. All these divagations are called for by the absence of definite re- 
cords about the early history of the Assamese Kditds. These may heig^iten 
the suspicion raised by the similarity of pauranic tribal names. Grier- 
son speaks of a certain mixed dialect called Kdanga in the feudatory state 
of Patna in the south-west of Orissa. Whether Kdtmgu mi^t have anything 
to do with the pauranic kala- is not known. Cf. also place-name Kdi-Kof in 
Southern Orissa. 

§ 18. A few words need be said about the probable origin or the Kula- 
lupta theory amongst Assamese Kditds. The author of the article the 
“ Kalitas of Kiamarupa ” (JARS. I. 3) speaks of a tradition “ that the Kditds 
were a powerful people who ruled a part of the country at the foot of the 
Himalayan mountains, — even now one comes across an old Assamese very 
occasionally who believes in the existence of such a kingdom and thinks that 
some day the Kditd-rdj will rule over the whole of Kiamarupa.” This however 
seems to have reference to certain incidents in mediaeval Assamese history. 
Cf. §§20, 21, 

§ 19. Near about the middle of the fifteenth century a dynasty of three 
powerful kings ruled in Klamath in western Assam. They are known as Khen 
or Khydn Kings. The dynasty was founded by a cowherd boy who on as- 
cending the throne called himself Niladhwaj. It is said that Niladhwaj in 
his early years was the cowherd of a Brahmin who foretold that he would 
become king and helped him to overthrow the last degenerate descendant of 
the Pal family. On ascending the throne Niladhwaj made his old Brahmin 
master his chief minister and imported many Brahmins from Mithilia. Nila- 
dhwaj was succeeded by Chakradhwaj and the latter by Nilambar who was 
overthrown by Husain Shah in 1498 a.d. Nilambar was taken prisoner, put 
into an iron-cage to be carried to Gaur, but he escaped on the way and was 
never heard of again. It is popularly believed that he has ever since remained 
concealed. Buchanan Hamilton says that the people of Kamrup look for his 
restoration when the usurpers, western barbarians, shall be driven out of the 
land {Eastern Bengal and Assam District Gazetteers : Rangpur, 1911. 
p. 23). Nilambar has thus become the king Arthur of Assamese folk-legends. 

§ 20. The dynasty founded by Niladhwaj is called Khen or Khydn. 
The word khen or khydn has always remained a riddle vdth Assam historians. 
The author of the Early History of Kdmarupa has in his perplexity cu 
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through the vowels and equated khen or khydn to khan, a Bengali Mahomedan^ 
title. Now khe^t is an Austric word for a child : cf. Ken (Pang) ; Ki-yen 
(Kerbat) ; Khen (Samre); C 102 ; Khun (Khasi). The Austric equivalent 
for an orphan is Khnm-rei (Khasi); Ke-non re-ni (Sak.) O. 57. 

§ 2*1 . Niladhwaj was an orphan cowherd and on ascending the throne 
he must have made himself known as something like *Khen-rei in glorification 
of the obscurity of his early years. In folk-etymology *Khm-rei must have 
passed into something like * Khm-rdy, Khen-Kmg. 

The word khen or * khen-rei does not occur in modem Assamese, but 
from the large number of Austric words preserved in modem Assamese (cf. 
NIA. I. 265, 571), it may be presumed that it was then a living or at least, 
not an unknown formation. 

§22. Royal families in Indian history have always been dressed up 
with a divine or respectable pedigree. Niladhwaj, an orphan, concealed the 
identity of his obscure parentage. And so perhaps he was called a kula-lupta,- 
a learned coinage of the priestly panegyrists with an equivocal meaning In. 
reality it referred to the obscurity of his family but the priestly panegyrists 
must have scored by suggesting that he belonged to the Khatriya caste that 
had concealed its identity for fear of Parasurama. Many a caste has thus 
thrown the whole blame on Para§urama's shoulder for its comparative low 
position in society ! 

§ 23. Some of the adherents of the royal clan made themselves known 
as khens, just as the koehes of western Assam made themselves known as 
Rajbnsis after the Koch kings had established themselves at Koch-Behar. 
Even now there are khens in the Rangpur district of modem Bengal, the 
stronghold of the khen kings. They numbered 12,000 in the census of 1911. 

They are orthodox Hindus and are served by the same Brahmans as the 
Nabasakha group (of Bengal). Dr. Buchanan Hamilton states that they 
are the only Kammp tribe that the Brahmans of Bengal admit to be true 
Sudras which clearly shews the great power that their princes held. At the 
present day their chief occupations are cultivation and domestic service under 
high caste Hindus. In Assam they are known in Kolitds {District Gazetteer : 
1911 ; Rangpur, p. 46). 

§ 24. Gait detects a considerable infusion of Aryan blood in their phy- 
siognomy {History of Assam p. 41), as he has done in the case of the Kditas 
(cf. § 3). He also says that the great majority of them have been absorbed 
in the ranks of other communities but the few who retain the old name claims 
to be Kayasthas {Ibid). But it has become a fashion for the Kalitas of 
Rangpur to make themselves known as Kayasthas. Kalitas are unknown in 
Sengal and along with the transfer of Rangpur from Assam to Bengal, the 
Kalitas have mostly equated themselves to the Kayasthas not to ** abide ques- 
tions * in social intercourse. Martin observes that ** a numerous tribe called 
Kalita who once had great sway here (Rangpur), as they still have in Assam, 
have in the more civilized parts assumed the title of Kayostho and conceals 
their descent from the Kalitas'" {Eastern India, Vol. iii. p. 528). 
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§ 25. If the Kula-lupta theory can thus be disposed of, the early history 
of the Kalitas themselves as a tribe remains largely a matter of uncertainty 
in the absence of further materials. The presence of Kalitas in Sambalpur 
coupled with probable instances of linguistic and other archaeological paral- 
lelisms between Assam and South India noticed in the foregoing sections 
would seem to make the suspicion about their migration from the south not 
wholly unfounded. More than half the inhabitants of Assam is made up of 
Tibeto-Burman people. They are indigenous to the province. Genuine Kaya- 
sthas constitute a handful and their ancestors migrated into Assam in histori- 
cal times. Other caste like Kewats, Kumars, Suris etc. have pan-Indian deno- 
minations and might as wJl belong here as come from elsewhere. It can- 
not be said that they were brought over by king Narakasura to Aryanise the 
kingdom. The topmost position of the Kalitas amongst the fully Aryanised 
Ix)pulation seems to lend itself to the interpretation that they came in with 
the earliest Brahmins. But nothing definitely can be said till more materials 
are available. But as there are Kalitas also in other parts of India, it is 
hoped that better informed scholars will throw greater light upon this subject. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


According to an announcement (circular letter No. 2(c) dated 31st July 1939) 
issued by the Local Secretaries of the Indian History Congress, Calcutta, the Third 
Sesjvsion of this Congress will be held in Calcutta on the 15th of December 1939 under 
the auspices of the University of Calcutta. It will be remembered that the First Ses- 
sion of this Congress was held at Poona in 1935 under the auspices of the Bharata 
Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal and was organized by its energetic Secretary Prof. D. V. 
POTDAR with the help of scholars all over India. The proceedings and papers pertain- 
ing to this Session have already been published. The Second Session of this body 
was held at Allahabad under the auspices of the University of Allahabad in 1938. A 
short account of this session has already appeared in the pages of the New Indian 
Antiquary (ppi 57 f. of Vol. II). We are glad to find that the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, which has done so much for the advancement of learning in India, should now 
come forward to organize the Third Session of this important body representative 
of the best intellect of the country and thus give a fillip to this national academic 
activity which, like the activity of the All-India Oriental Conference, has its origin 
in Poona. Though Calcutta may not claim the antiquity of either Pcona or Allaha- 
bad with their historic associations it has made enviable history in the field cf 
research in various directions during the last 50 years. We trust that learned bodies 
and scholars all over India will lend their whole-hearted cooperation to the organizers 
of the Calcutta Session in making it a success. The local secretaries of this session 
are : — (1) Prof. Hemachandra Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D., (2) J. C. Chakravarti, 
M,A., and (3) Susobhanachandra Sarkar, M.A. Besides the reading and discussion 
of original papers on historical subjects, there will be a Historical Exhibition, not 
to say, excursions to interesting sites to be arranged by the Congress. The dele- 
gate fee has been fixed at Rs. 5|- only. All correspondence may be addressed to the 
Local Secretaries (Senate House, Calcutta). We wish the ensuing Session of the 
Indian History Congress all succcvss. It would be in the best interests of this activity 
if the volume of the Proceedings and Papers of the Allahabad Session is published 
by the time of the ensuing Session. 



PAHLAVI VERSION OF GATHA USHTAVAITI 

By 

Ervad M. F. KANGA, Bombay. 


K. B. [ ] indicate glosses or explanations in the original text. 

( ) indicate words and, phrases inserted! by the present writer to round out the grammatical 
structure of the English translation or to make clear the sense. 

Introductory Remarks : 

After the conquest of by the Arabs (651 A.c.) Atar Franaba^ i Farrokhv- 
Zat (761-833 A.c.), leader of the faithful, descended from Atarpat i Maraspand, pre- 
pared the last edition of the Avestan Scripture, which in his time consisted of Avesta, 
the Azainti and the Pahlavi Zand (version and commentary) prepared by Atarpat i 
M^aspand and his disciples. Owing to the calamity which befell Zartdsht i Atar 
Famabagh in the reign of Khalifa Mutawakkil (847-861 A.C.), the work of the resto- 
ration of the works accomplished by his father, was again demolished. His fifth 
lineal descendant Atarpat i Emit (about 931 A.C.) resuscitated the work of Atar- 
Famabagh and prepared also the Pahlavi work, which he named “ The Denkart of 
1000 chapters'' of which only 419 chapters are extant. At the time of the Denkart 
tliere existed a translation or rather a commentary in Pahlavi to all the Nasks except 
Natar and Vashtag. The Pahlavi translation must have been again aiid again ex^ 
tended *and supplemented after the time of Atarpiat. 

The character of Pahlavi translation is that of an interlinear version. It consists 
generally of the rendering of the text, word for word by means of a Pahlavi equivalent 
in the exact order of the original. The full sense of the whole passage cannot often be 
brought out in this way. This was felt by the translator or translators themselves 
and they have tried to keep out the interpretation by means of numerous interpolated 
and appended glosses, which often extended to long pedantic disquisitions. Some- 
times the Pahlavist leaves the passage unexplained if no interpretation has been hand- 
ed down by saying * am ne roshan/ Sometimes the translator is very free and several 
words of the original text are joined together and reproducejdl by a single word. This 
very close adherence to the original construction, together with the inflectional poverty 
of the Pahlavi language and the use of transcriptions in the case of obscure Avestan 
words enhances the ambiguity of the Pahlavi version and makes it clumsy as cxwn- 
pared with the Pahlavi of independent treatises like ‘ Denkart ' and ‘ I^atistian i 
Denik.' The Pahlavist generally meets the difficulty by the use of particles which 
are the sole means of indicating the syntactical relation of a word in the sentence. At 
times they betray gross ignorance of grzunmar, e.g. av. mruye. pres. 1st pres. sg. is 
rendered by gov. pres. 2nd pres. sg. It ^ould be borne in mind that the Pahlavi 
translations were made at a time when the language of the Avesta had become almost 
dead and the knowledge of the sacred text was on its decline. The transJatioh of 
the minor yashts, Afrlng&n etc. seems to be of later origin and to be less! reliable. 
There are mioire commentaries on the Vendidad than on the Yasna which is mainly 
liturgical. The most important is the Pahlavi version of the Vendidad, although 
it is far from attaining to the monumental greatness of the Indian commentaries 
of a Sankara or MallinStha or the Kasik^. It is also: true that the more abstract 
and obscure an avestan passz^e, the less has been the attempt of the commentators 
to explain it. The commentators in making their version sometimes differ from each 
other in the matter of introducing interpretation of their own. . . .^ 

The Pahlavi interpretations are valuable, no doubt, but within due limits. o 
the Pahlavist the language of the C^thas was as foreign as it is to us. Even oug 
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these commentators were faithful and devoted Zoroastrians, still the religion as 
practised in the Sassanian Era was quite different from the Religion which was taught 
by Zarathushtra. The importance of the Pahlavi version lies in its vocabulary and 
in its cursory glosses, which although often expressed in awkward manner, still con^ 
tribute essentially to the true understanding of the meaning, e.g. Varaharan yasht 
Karda XX where comments make clear the purpose of the quotation in its context. 
The tradition often proves to be a safeguard for the elucidation of obscure ideas and 
for the interpretation of native thought, which might otherwise be unintelligible. 
Even the thorough-going linguist turns towards Pahlavi version for some light when 
the science of Philology fails to explain certain words. Cf. anz6-bug-(Nighayi^n 
5. 11.). 

In most cases it is natural to suspect that through the carelessness of the copyist 
the Avesta sentence has been left out, and that this oversight has involved also a 
similar omission in the translation. The translator leaves out, without any reason, 
an avestan word, which all the mss. unanimously preserve, or he seems to have 
had before him an entirely different word. More than one independent version of 
the Pahlavi Khvartak Avista existed in oral and written tradition and Neryosang 
Dhaval had access to these at time when he prepared his Sanskrit version. He must 
have flourished somewhere near 421 a.y. (1152 a.c.). He was a thorough master 
of Pahlavi. His rendering of the Pahlavi commentary is free in various places and the 
author has added much from his own knowledge. For the understanding of the 
Pahlavi version of the Avesta, Neryosang’s Sanskrit version is of immense value. 

The difficulties in understanding and interpreting the Pahlavi are enhanced by 
the following factors : — 

( 1 ) The Pahlavi translation of the Avesta contains many words which are 
scarcely noticed in the Pahlavi Books ; 

(2) many Pahlavi words in the translation are mere transcriptions of the 
Avesta ; 

(3) the conciseness of the style which requires so much to be supplied by the 
translator ; 

(4) the obscurity or ambiguity of the Pahlavi writings ; 

(5) interchange of ideogram or Semitic and Iranian words; 

(6) the usual confusion of ka, ke and ku and of ham^ and hamay ; 

(7) the ignorance and carelessness of the copyist ; 

& (8) the absence of a complete “ Index Verborum.” 

A correct method of Avesta interpretation must aim at uniting the two tendencies 
represented by Roth and Darmesteter respectively and at reconciling their con- 
tradictions. The traditional interpretation is not to be fully condemned because of 
its inherent defects nor are its mistakes to be accepted on simple trust. Study of 
Pahlavi is indispensable. The Pahlavi writers were certainly not versed in modem 
comparative method of research. Hence though the support of the Pahlavi is to be 
sought as far as possible, still the Pahlavi Version by itself has to be accepted with 
caution. Dr. Mills remarks that the traditional renderings are neither to be slavish- 
ly followed nor blindly ignored The correct viewpoint regarding the Pahlavi Version 
lies in the golden mean and it has long ago been pointed out by Dr. Husbschman. 
Dr. Geldner holds that the scientific criticism and philological intuition ^ould dis- 
criminate in every single case between the pros and cons of the Pahlavi rendering, 
without any prepossession or prejudice. In essentials, the Judgment which Dr. Hub- 
SCHMANN in 1872 passed upon its value^ in various ways, should remain : “ Die 
Ausbeute wird frelich eine verschiedene sein ; reich fiir den Vendidad, befriedigehd 
fiir den Jiingem yasna, aber diirftig fiir die Qathiasi.” That is to say, the gain will of 

1, Avesta Studien, von H. Hubschmann, Ed. Meyer, Gesdiichte, p. 502, gives 
a purely objective and accurate criticism of these methods. 
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course be various : abundant for the V^ndidad, satisfactory for the later yasna, but 
scanty for the Gathas. 

YASNA HA XLIII 81. 

Translation : 

Obeisance {be) unto you. 0 Holy G3ihm ! 

(1) Happy is he whose happiness is for anyone whomsoever [i.e., happi- 
ness of any person whatsoever is from his happiness. There is someone who 
says thus : ‘ his happiness is owing to religion and owing to religion every 
person (has) happiness ']. Ohrmazd grants it to him according to sovereignty 
of his will [i.e. according to His desire]. Durability and powerful-qualities 
[i.e. strength and abilities] are my desire in their coming from Thee. The 
gift for the preservation of holiness [that which He will give as reward for the 
preservation of holiness] Spandarmat may grant me. [May she bestow upon 
me;] the radiant, devoted [pupilage] with the life of the good mind [i.e. immor- 
tality of Vbhuman so that there may not occasion life-extinction for me]. 

(2) And thus to him out of all who is the man full of happiness shall 
the best happiness [reward,] be given. Do thou declare [i.e. do thou say 
who the man of happiness is, for the manifestation is through Thee] O 
BenefiQent Spirit Ohrmazd ! [i.e. thou knowest who the blissful man is], (and 
do thou declare) what you give him a right and with the moderate thought 
of Vohuman [i.e. the Religion]. All the days [unto him] shall (happiness) 
be given with the delight of long life. 

(3) Thus goodness [i.e. reward] may come up to him, the good man, 
who may teach [to others] our holy profitable path in this corporeal life and 
even that which is mental [ within fifty-seven years] when the existence will 
be manifest [i.e., it is clear that Tan i Pasen — ^the final material life shall . 
take place] in which Ohrmazd dwells — (to the teacher) who is liberal, a good 
connoisseur, and one-like Thee, O Beneficent Ohrmazd ! 

(4) Thus I thought Thee valiant and beneficent when Thou Thyself 
helpest with might both-of-them [i.e. Thou dost increase the affairs of the 
spiritual and terrestrial worlds]. Thou givest Justice to the wicked as wdl 
as to the righteous [i.e. Thou makest manifest him who is absolved and him 
who is doomed^] through this Thy warm fire since the strength of righteous- 
ness is through it [i.e. its leadership is good] and since the power of Vohuman 
[Soshans= future benefactor] approaches me. 

(5) Thus, O Ohrmazd ! I thought Thee beneficent when first I saw 
Thy production in the world, and when Thou gavest the reward to the doers 
of deeds and even to those with speech : (that is) Thou gavest smiting 
to the smiter and the good devotion to him, the good. By means of Thy skill, 
the creatures will return even at the end. 

(6) By means of Thy Beneficent Spirit the change comes ,[from wicked- 
ness to goodnessi] in the kingdom of Cttirmazd in the good mind through 
whose actions there is a furtherance of the settlements of righteousness. To 
those whom the ^iritual leader (viz. Soshans,] teaches with perfect devotion. 
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Thy wisdom is not deceived by anything thereby. 

(7) Thus I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd ! When Vohuman 
came up to me. He asked me : “ who art thou and from whom art thou ? 
How is the sign of the day [i.e. the day] of the conference indicated [i.e. how 
shall I produce the sign?] about! Thy settlements and Thyself?'' 

(8) Thus I spoke unto him : I am Zartosht firstly, an open-tormentor 
[i.e. I openly torment the wicket^] and so long as I wish ,[I will take revenge 
on] him who is wicked [Gan&k Menok]. Thus there is the delict of him, 
the holy, from him who is powerful [i.e. I will rejoice him i.e., on account of 
his virtuousness I will lead him on to sovereignty]. When that virtuous con- 
dition takes place, [i.e. the final material-life takes place], sovereignty at will 
^all be given [i.e. sovereignty shall verily be given according to desire]. Thus 
O Ohrmazd, Thou are to be praised and to be appropriated [i.e. Thou art 
to be kept for one’s self. There was (someone) who said : ‘(Thou art) to be 
made one’s own ' ] . 

(9) Thus I thou^t Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd ! When Vohuman 
came up to me. He [who 'is Ohrmazd] asked me : ‘What is thy desiile for 
instruction' [i.e. for whom care will be required by thee when thou under- 
standest?,]. Thus unto Thy Fire am I bountiful with homage and I will 
think of righteousness as long as I wish. 

(10) Therefore do Thou grant sanctity unto me since I invoke Thee 
with invocations with the accompaniment of perfect devotion when that 
which is perfect [is made one's own ; i.e. even that should be so made one's 
own by the path of Justice as one shall perform the work-of-religious-instruc- 
tion with-perfect-devotion. There was some one who said ; ‘ secular-instruc- 
tion ']. And ask thou of us these questions which are Thine [The Religion], 
for, (it is) thy questioning by means of which thou wilt thus have courage- 
ousness [by those question^] since the powerful [Ohrmazd] will give unto 
thee courageousness according to wish [i.e. when thou shalt proclaim the Reli- 
gion, courageousness will be thine], 

(11) Thus I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd ! When Vohuman ap- 
proached me, when your word [i.e.. Religion] is expounded with exposition. 
You spoke to me that its propagation amongst mankind was difficult [i.e. you 
said this : ‘ it is difficult to propagate the Religion ']. So, I effect its accom- 
plishment as you declared to me to be the best [Afterwards also I will do it]. 

(12) And what you said to me: ‘thou wilt attain sanctity' (is) 
enough. Thus thou didst not ascribe disobedience to me [it was not on account 
of refusal to hfear on my part when you spoke this that it was not proper 
to grant at present.] . You should rise up before the time when Srao^a the 
Holy [VSshtEsp] comes up to me, with whom is also that great Spiritual- 
leader [Zartosht], who [i.e. that Vishtasp] shall give the benefit to the dis- 
putants justly. 

(13) I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd ! whai Vohuman approadi- 
ed me ; Grant me [as a reward] that which is the desire of him who is 
the announcer of the decree [of him who announces the decree to persons] at 
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the distant advent of life [at the Tan-i-Pasin] into which none of you has 
penetrated through insight. To abide by His will is said to be Thy 
Sovereignty [i.e. Just as I stood (by your wish), no person stood by]. 

(14) Since benefit is given to a friend who is instructed [i.e. he confers 
on him benefit], [grant me] O Ohrmazd Thy rejoicing abundantly, which 
Khshatravar directed unto Thee with the help of righteousness : set up the 
wise leader [the DasturJ, the prodaimer of the Religion [i.e. give us Zartosht], 
together with all those who recite Thy 'minthra' [i.e. together with the up- 
holders of Religion]. 

(15) I thou^t Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd ! When Vohuman came up 
to me. The token with intelligence shall be made to increase for a man of 
contended mind [who ought to be content with the wicked at present] [i.e. 
shall be quickly remembered that as long as I abide by the token, so long I 
will do a thing which is proper to perform] . Let no man be a great proprietor 
of any wicked one whomsoever [i.e. they should not do this for rejoicing] 
who thus regard as harmful all Thy holy beings [i.e. they regard your (fol- 
lowers) as imperious]. 

(16) Thus I who am Zartosht love Ohrmazd’s spirit ,[i.e. I love Vohu- 
man in reality], O Ohrmazd, to whom any bountifulness [i.e. wisdom] what- 
soever has come, whose righteousness is bodily and full-of-life [i.e. I love him 
more vigorously]. The manifestation of the sun [is given as reward] to 
him whose is the dominion through perfect mind, and Vohuman will give 
[a reward] to him whose is righteousness in deed. 

HA XLIV. 

(1) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! Ji.e. I ask 
(Thee) aright. There is (someone) who says : ‘ I feel very confident.' And 
there is (someone) who (says) : ‘Ohrmazd says aright.' There is (someone) * 
who says : ' asking for the correct answer.' There is (someone) who says : 

‘ Do thou tell me at once.']. (Tell me) about that obeisance which is thus 
your obeisance [i.e. Religion]. O Ohrmazd! give me the contentment of a 
friend [i.e. a disciple], ( who is) one-like you [i.e. for one-like-me, i.e. my 
contentment (will be) at that time when I shall have become Thine equal in 
efficiency as much as possible,] Thus we give Thee a friend through righteous- 
ness who is a co-worker [i.e. we present Thee a disciple through righteousness]. 
Thus He is approached imto us through Vohuman. 

(2) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd I Which is 
the first excellence in the world [i.e. first they desire this thing, for (it is) the 
best]. To whom is the giving of the advantage according to desire [i.e. when 
they verily desire the benefit, he gives it] to him who seeks for both [viz. 
Avesta and the commentary, again and again] . For it is this that he shall cause 
to increase in virtule him who is a transgressor [i.e. a great sinnei;] when they 
hold it as righteousness. (Such a one is) for all [time] a leader in spirituality 
for both worlds through the friendship [for the Religion] ,[i.e. the celebration 
of the Yasna] O Cftirmazd ! 
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(3) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! Whose is the 
progeny [whose is the begetting of Ashavahist ;] who is the first father of 
righteousness [i.e., who provided first nourishment for him]. Who gave the 
path to the Sun and the stars [i.e. who gave their path ?] From whom is it 
that the Moon waxes and wanes save Thee [i.e. from whom is its waxing and 
waning?]. That is also my desire, O Ohrmazd and even other information 
[that I may know]. 

(4) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! Who keeps 
the earth without support [i.e. there is no prop for the world] and without 
falling [i.e. I know this that it will not fall]. Who [created] water and plants ?* 
From whom is it when they yoke on the wind and the clouds swiftly ,[for 
activity] ? Whose, O Ohrmazd ! is the creation of Vohuman [i.e. the creation 
of vohuman — ^Whose is it ? ] . 

(5) Tdl me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohramzd ! Who with 
good discrimination, created light and who, the darkness? Who with good 
discrimination produced sleep and wakefulness [i.e., diligence;]? Who (created) 
the dhwn, noon and night [i.e., who made dawn, noon and the period of 
night], which (are) the rule of him, the deliverer of Judgment through 
Judiciousness [i.e., who fixed that period when Soshians will arrive?]. 

(6) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! Speak forth 

unto me both [the matter pertaining to the holy and the wicked], if it (is) 
thus manifest, [it is clear that Tan-i Pasen shall take place. There is (some- 
one) who says : How is it clear that ?].* Whose is righteousness in 

action, his is the vigorous perfect mind. Vohuman assigns [a reward] to him 
who (attributes) sovereignty to Thee. For whom didst Thou create the 
labouring world, the producer of bounty ? 

(7) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd 1 who moulded 
the sovereignty with perfect devotion desirable [i.e. be^eming for duty and 
meritorious work] ? Who created love when the father gets a son [i.e. when he 
takes care of him] ? I regard these as from Thy great friendship [these crea- 
tures]. O Benificent Spirit ! Thou art the creator of all [happiness]. 

(8) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! [Tdl me] 
about the five gifts which, O Ohrmazd ! are Thy exposition [i.e. it is possible 
to perform the Tan-i Pasen in that way] and also about the conference which 
(is conducted) by means of the word of Vohuman [i.e., when will the Religion 
be progressive?], about also the perfect intelligence (acquired) throu^ right- 
eousness in the world ,[i.e. about the matter pertaining to the righteous and 
the wicked], and (finally tell me) how shall the good joy come to this my soul 
by means of both these [when I execute well the concerns of the spiritual and 
terrestrial worlds] ? 

(9) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! How shall 
I purify this my sanctified [i.e. pure] Religion? [i.e. how shall I promulgate 
the Religion ?] which the truly wise has taught again and again with authority 


'Some words are missing here in the text ed. by Spiegel. 
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[i.e., who teaches again and again this virtuous thing. The truthful with autho- 
rity ( will become) like Thee by means of the swift (gift) of Ohrmazd [i.e. 
by means of the Religion of Ohrmazd whose is the sovereignty and he main- 
tains it justly] and he dwellsin the same abode with Ashavahishta and Vohu- 
man [i.e. in companionship (with them)J. 

(10) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! [Tdl me] 
about the Religion which is the best of the existing ones, which helps my 
settlements with the furtherance of righteousness [whose wealth this Religion 
prepares from virtue], and which produces just words and actions through 
perfect devotion [i.e., he utters and does a thing with perfect devotion]. Who- 
ever has the perscience of Mine [i.e., whoi understands the end of the matter 
with virtue] he (reaps) the fruit of Thy wealth [i.e., He also gives him 
the reward which he gives unto thee]. I am content, O Ohrmazd [since he 
does not give me the less] . 

(11) Tell me aright that which I ask of thee, O Ohrmazd ! When will 
the perfect devotion come unto them [i.e., when will my disciples be of per- 
fect devotion] who declare this Thy Religion, O Ohrmazd ? Do Thou grant 
me the first announcement from them i.e., [do Thou grant me the 
first happiness from the Holy Immortals] . I shall protect all others 
from the afflictor [i.e., I will be separate from the Evil Spirit and the Devs] 

(12) Tell me aright that which I ask of thee, Ohrmazd ! who is the 
righteous who held the conference and who is the wicked ? Who is the ‘ganak* 
and that® Ganak which wicked one opposes me in thy benefit [ i.e., in Thy 
Religion,] ? Why is it I do not regard them as evil in their approach [i.e., 
why is it if I see them, I do not recognise them as devs] ? 

(13) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! When 
shall one remove the Druj [viz., the Druj of Tyranny] from that by removal ? 
It is they who thus contend with obedience [in not doing the work of religious* 
instruction] nor do they associate with righteousness since they do not 
expound it to them, [i.e., when they talk of a righteous thing 
to them, they even do not perform it]. They have no desire 
for conference with Vohuman. [i.e., a conference for the righteous cause is 
not requisite for them]. 

(14) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! When 
shall the druj [of apostasy] be delivered in the hands of him whoi has prac- 
tised righteousness, who (i.e. drujas) destroy those who teach Thy Holy- 
Spell [i.e. who destroy the upholders of the Religion]. The army of the 
wicked [Evil Spirit] give strength to destruction. They are deceived. O 
Ohrmazd [afterwards they realise (and say) : we are deceived], they who 
are not coming [i.e., they do not come up to this Religion] and are producers 
of profainty [i.e. they render the words of others useless]. 

(15) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! If at that 
time, with the hdp of righteousness, Thou art manifestly the ruler [i.e. if at 
that time Thy sovereignity becomes comidete] and when the impenshable 
(a-nasishn) army will arrive [i.e. when they will give back the souls to the 
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bodies] and those decrees which are Thine, O Ohrmazd ! are expounded with 
exposition [i.e. the propagation of the Religion will be complete at that time], 
then upon whom from amongst them [will punishment be inflicted] and upon 
whom will the goodness [i.e. the sovereignity] be bestowed? 

(16) Tell me aright that which I Thee, O Ohrmazd ! Who is the 
smiter [of the sinners] with victory which is his through Thy protec- 
tion and teaching [i.e. who shall effect punishment of the Sinners for Thy 
Religion ? ] . Thou shalt assign manifestly unto the chieftainship of the 
creation of the creatures in, both the worlds [It is clear that I am to be re- 
garded as a ' Dastoor ’ here and even there] . Thus shall the good Sarosh 
[Vishtasp] come by means of Vahuman [i.e. he will come over to the Religion 
by means of Vohuman]. O Ohrmazd ! my wish is for him [i.e. the advent 
of Soshyans is requisite] whose desire is that for everycme [i.e. everyone 
ought to wish for him] . 

(17) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! When, 

0 Ohrmazd ! is your appointment of the Time [i.e. when shall the time of the 
Tan i Pasen be] ? When [shall they make complete] Your work [i.e. the 
duty and law of Thine] who too are the seekers of my word [i.e. when shall 
the Religion be completely promulgated ?] (When will there be) the existence 
of a chief over Khordat- Welfare and Amurdat-Immortality. So it is accord- 
ing to Holy-Spell [i.e. they bestow the reward in such a way as is manifest 
from the Holy Spell (upon him)] whose allotment is owing to the accom- 
paniment of righteousness. 

(18) Tell me aright that which I ask Thee, O Ohrmazd ! How shall 

1 justly be deserving of that reward [i.e. how will it be my own without 
deceit. . ] of ten stallion horses and a camel. It is when, O Ohrmazd ! I com- 
prehend welfare and immortality. Thus both are bestowed by Thee. 

(19) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! (Tell me) 
as to him who does not give [what has come] as a reward to him who is the 
deserving one [i.e. Zarto^t] and as to one who gives to the just man [i.e. 
the virtuous man]. What shall first happen to him owing to that transgres- 
sion [i.e. what is his punishment for that sinfulness at first] ? I am cognisant 
of what it will be for him eventually [because of his wickedness]. 

(20) How have the devs, O Ohrmazd, ever been good rulers? There- 
fore I ask this how do they who are [the Kiks and the Karafs] keep bade 
[i.e. how do they hinder men from the fulfilment of duty and meritorious 
deed] who speak about the beneficent animal that the Karafs] and the Usikhs 
[i.e. the devs] h!aye given them to rapine. The Kiks too are unstupefied 
and repelling [i.e., they do not become stupefied by any impious thing of 
which they even speak that they did it], who even do not give us the reward 
for the work of righteousness [i.e., v?hen they bestow it, they will not do any 
virtuous thing]. 

HA XLV 

(1) Thus it is to be proclaimed [Religion], Now hearing shall be 
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given and now it is to be listened to [i.e. it is to be listened attentively, leamt 
by rote and proclaimed] by those who also from near and who also from 
afar desire [to do the work of religious instruction and they shall do in the 
wise]. For, now all this is manifest that Ohrmazd created it [i.e, Ohrmazd 
created all the creatures], so that at the far off time [i.e. at the Tan i Pas^] 
he who is the instructor of Evil [Ganiak Menok] may not destroy the worlds 
and he [i.e. Ganl^ Menok] instils belief in his worst desire and wickedness 
through the tongue. 

(2) Thus I proclaim in the world at-the-outset the Spiritual thing [the 
Gathic Lore]. He of the Bountifulness, between the two, spoke thus to the 
wicked one : ‘Not our thoughts [I do not think what thou thinkest ; for I 
think that which is pious and thou thinkest that which is impious], nor our 
teachings [I teach what is pious and thou teachest what is impious] , nor wisdom 
[for I keep wisdom with virtue and thou with vice], nor desire [for I have 
a pious desire and thou hast an impious one], nor words [I speak what is 
true and thou what is untrue], nor actions ,[ because my actions are pious, 
thine impious], nor religion [for, my religion is the Gathic Lore and thine 
sorcery], nor souls — ^these are not in harmony [for he who abides by my 
religion and he who abides by thy) religion are not of the same plane]. 

(3) Thus I proclaim in the world that which is His [i.e. Ohrmazd’s 
own] "first [to regulate the disposition, i.e., every person ought to regulate his 
nature at-the-outset] which He, the Wise, Ohrmazd spoke to me thus : 

‘ Whoever of you who do not practise this Mantra in such a way as it ought to 
be contemplated and uttered, unto them there will be misery in the world up to 
the end.' 

(4) Thus I proclaim in the world that which is His [i.e. Ohrmazd's 
own] best (thing) [to practise ‘ khvetodas ' ] . With the help of righteous- 
ness, the omniscient Ohrmazd established this [i.e. the practice of ‘khvetok- 
das ']. He also practised it in the fatherhood of Vahuman [i.e., He practised 
‘ khvetokdas,' for the proper nourishment of the creatures] ; so is his daughter 
of good deed and of perfect devotion [Spandarmat, i.e., she did not refrain 
from practising ‘ Khvetokdas.']. She was not deceived [ i.e. she did not shrink 
from the practice of ‘ khvetdkdas/, because] she is an observer of everything 
as regards that which is Ohrmazd's, [i.e., all the duty and regulation will take 
place by means of the Religion of Ohrmazd] . 

(5) Thus I proclaim that which He declared to me the most bene- 
ficent [viz. to maintain the ‘ Dastobar '] (It is) the gift of the chanting of the 
word which is best for men [i.e., for men this one thing is good when they 
abide by Religion]. Whoso dedicates [his own body] for him My Sarosh 
[i.e. for him my ‘Dastobar'] and teaches others (to do the same) will at- 
tain to Welfare and Immortality [with a view to seize the reward]. By the 
action of Vohuman [he comes ai] to Ohrmazd [to seize the reward], 

(6) Thus I announce that which is the greatest of all [viz. the perfor- 
mance of the worship of God], and the praise of holiness of Him, the very 
wise [i.e. of Ohrmazd Himsdf] (among those) that are. O beneficent 
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Spirit, Ohrmazd, do thou listen (unto me) [i.e., listen to me what I say] 
whose obeisance is by means of the conference with Vohuman [i.e., it is neces- 
sary to understand the intercession of God] by means of righteous conference. 
Do thou teach me His Wisdom that is the best [innate wisdom]. 

(7) By means of munificence [i.e. when I practise liberality] I seek 
His benefit. [I will make more! perfectly my own] any whatsoever of 
die living ones, those who were and those who shall be, aspiring for the im- 
mortal-progress for the souls of the righteous [if at the Tan-i-Pasen it is 
not necessary to kill them again], and for the power while there is affliction 
to the wicked man. And thus (is) Ohrmazd, the Lord of His creatures. 

(8) His praise and worship should be performed by us, for now this 
is clear to the eye [that happiness is ever from Ohrmazd]. By means of the 
deed and utterance of Vohuman [he will be] aware of the justice of Ohrmazd 
[i.e. of the Religion of Ohrmazd]. Thus shall I bestow his praise unto 
Him in the Abode-of-Song. 

(9) With any help whatsoever of Vohuman we ought to propitiate Him 
[i.e. (propitiation) should be done with delight] who with content made for 
us even that which is uncomfortable comfortable ,[i.e. even the wicked has 
so much comfort from Ohrmazd]. O Ohrmazd ! give us the worker for the 
Kingdom of Ohrmazd [ever working] and for cattle and men that (are) 
ours [i.e., he renders protection unto cattle and men and even 
ourselves] whose (source of) furtherance am I [i.e., I increase things]. 
On account of the devotion of Vohuman [i.e., on account of the righteous 
devotion which I possess] [grant us] courageousness through Vohuman. 

(10) We ought always to magnify His Worship with perfect devotion 
who is renowned by another name as the Wise Lord, who taught [i.e. Spoke] 
unto His Ashavahisht and Vohuman (that there shall be) in His Kingdom Per- 
fection and Immortality. To him stands [Spandarmat in daughterhood] 
who bestows strength and power [i.e. force and durability]. 

(11) They, the devs came and afterwards, men for practising con- 
tempt who despised this Thine [creation] ; other than these there are saviours 
of the bountiful Religion, high-priests, chiefs and the King who think highly 
[of this Religion]. Ohrmazd is (their) friend, companion and the father. 

HA XLVI 

(1) To which land shall I turn [for a disciple, O Ohrmazd !], to whom 
shall I go for homage [for the desired object], since I have been 
given up by Kinsmen and confreres [i.e., I have been deserted by them]. 
Neither the workers and the companions nor even the wicked tyrant of the 
province [i.e. the governor of the province] please me. How (then) shall I 
propitiate Thee, O Ohrmazd ? 

(2) I am aware of that whereby, O Ohrmazd ! I am ineffectual [i.e. I 
know why this incapability is for me] ; since my flock is small [i.e., my 
wealth is little] and since also I have few men [i.e., my men and 
means are few ; I know also why (this is so) ] . To Thee I lament, do 
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Thou, O Ohrmazd, look it [i.e. seek for me a remedy] and grant me 
delight and desire which a friend gives to a friend, through the teaching of 
Vohuman [since I stand by the righteous teaching, give me] the wealth of 
righteousness. 

(3) When (will) that dispensation (be), O Ohrmazd [i.e. when will 
that time come up] when the increaser of days [the performers of the Re- 
novation] (will come) [i.e. in (that) day they will cause duty and meritori- 
ous deed to increase], and advance forth ostentatiously in the world through 
righteousness towards manifestation and through the act of teaching of the 
wisdom of the benefactors [just as is manifest from the Religion]. To whom 
shall that benefit come by means of Vohuman [i.e. they will give that reward 
on account of piety, (but) unto whom will they grant (it) ?]. I love Thy 
teaching, O Ohrmazd. 

(4) Thus they who are the wicked hinder him who is the doer of 
righteousness [who performs duty and meritorious deeds]. They hinder the 
beneficent animal from advancing [i.e. they prevent them from being given 
to others] in the district and the province. It is he of unlawful violence 
who through his own actions has died down [i.e. there will be life extinction 
for him] but owing to the sovereignty of Ohrmazd that has come, they are 
to be opposed [i.e., they are to be kept back from sin] and are to be killed. 
Me Cthe agriculturist) makes more intelligently the provision for the benefi- 
cent animals [i.e. he takes care of the beneficent animals more wisely]. 

(5) Whoso in your sovereignty [in this world where is your Kingdom] 
shall not give [i.e. shall not grant a thing to him], he is to be believed as an 
afflictor [who comes to inflict wounds]. With the good knowledge of the creeds 
and also of love [he who inflicts punishment to the sinners shall be regarded as 
Thine Own i.e. as discreet and loving] He who is righteous in his upright living 
and also he who is wicked [i.e. every one shall be maintained with lawful- 
ness], Thus it is discerned [i.e. it is clear that that man is a good man] and 
that shall be announced to him [i.e. shall be considered by himself], who 
has been raised up, O Ohrmazd, from violence [i.e. from wickedness]. 

(6) He who does not give what has come to him to that man who ap- 
proaches with a desire [i.e. who, comes for duty and meritorious deed] is the 
creature of the Druj [i.e. he produces the creation of the Druj] and he (the 
good man) is frightened [i.e. terror is displayed by him and he is killed]. 
For he is wicked who gives the best-thing to the wicked ; he is righteous who 
(gives) the best-thing to the righteous. [In doubt, whoso gives a thing unto 
the wicked shall be regarded as wicked and whoso grants (it) unto the 
righteous (shall be r^arded) as righteous], until when they first have the 
religion, O Ohrmazd [until the time when Soshans will appear, all shall thus 
be regarded]. 

(7) Whom hast Thou appointed for me and for those belonging to me 
[i.e. my disciples] as a protection, O Ohrmazd, when the wicked [Ahriman] 
holds me in hatred [ i.e. who will afford me protection when he holds me with 
revenge], other than by Thy fire and Vohuman [for I know that (it is) on 
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account of you that he will render protection unto me], since by their actions 
we thrive righteousness, O Ohrmazd [i.e. who will render protection unto me 
when I perform duty and meritorious deeds?]. Do thou proclaim to me 
a ‘Dastoor’ of the Religion [pronounce this : maintain the Religion through 
a 'DastoorM. 

(8) (It is the wicked one) who gives my settlements to him, the malici- 
ous (Evil Spirit) [i.e. who keeps wealth through the ' Dastoor ’ of the heretics 
—who will inflict punishment on him?]. Through his deeds I am not the 
expeller of him with endless wound [i.e. he inflicts wound on body, life and 
soul, i.e. it is not possible to inflict full punishment] . In the opposing arrival 
in relation to both (the worlds) ,[when he does not perform well the things 
of the spiritual and terrestrial worlds] (Sarosha the Holy) comes with torment 
[for that renegade]. To his body [to (that) man] a ruler shall arrive [who 
will chastise! them] who is a protection for this (saintly man) in (his) good 
living [i.e. his law is this that he shall afford protection to the creatures for 
piety] and not in evil living. At any time whatsoever, Ohrmazd is a tor- 
mentor [of the wicked]. 

(9) Who is that who teaches first liberality to me [i.e. who will afford 
discipleship to me first] since I raise him high in Thy esteem, as a lord 
bountiful in action and holy ? Just as Ashavahisht [dedicated his body in 
discipleship] to Thee [who will dedicate (it) to me] and just as Asha- 
vahisht spoke to him the Creator of the beneficent animal [i.e. it is necessary 
to dedicate]. I seek both these of Thee through Vohuman [as reward]. 

(10) O Ohrmazd, those who are men and women shall give in the 
world [discipleship] to me through Thy most excellent knowledge [through 
Thy Religion], with devotion towards him the devoted [Zartbsht], by means 
of the sovereignty of Vohuman [for the virtuous sovereignty which is mine], 
whom (i.e. those men and women) also shall I impel for your worship [for 
your Religion]. They all will walk forth towards the Chinvat Bridge [i.e. they 
are the disciples of Zartosht and are ever worthy-of-Garothm^] . 

(11) They who are the Kiks and Karaps unite for sovereignty 
[i.e., foi; an impious sovereignty]. By (their) worst actions they 
destroy the existence of mankind [i.e. they destroy the place beyond], and 
they bring into torment their own souls and their own religion. When they 
come to that place on the Chinvat Bridge ,[they give (themselves) to torment 
and annihilation]. Their existence is in the abode of the Druj Ssecula- 
sseculorum [until the! Tan-i Pasen]. 

(12) When Righteousness arises among the descendants and grandsons 
of the Turaniani (and when) they are brought forth by the Frayianas it is 
said [that there will be acceptance (for them) there]. With perfect devotion 
they promote the settlement [with diligence]. Thus they dwell together 
with Vohuman [in piety,]. They are said to be rejoicing Ohrmazd [i.e. they 
speak that thing, thereby will there be delight,] . 

(13) That man who gives willing service towards Zartosht the SpitamSn 
and seeks-to-please him among mortals, is worthy for being praised [when they 
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make him renowned. Thus Ohrmazd ^all give life to him [in the place beyo!n4] . 
He shall grant progress to the settlements through Vohuman [i.e. he will 
cause (them) to increase]. I always regard him [i.e. Vishtasp] as a good 
companion on account of your righteousness [i.e. as a friend of piety]. 

(14) O Zarto^t, who to thee is the righteous friend for this great 
magianship (or great covenant) [i.e. for this pure virtue?]. For whom is 
thy desire for the giving of praise [i.e. for whom is thy religion neces- 
sary when thou dost proclaim it?]. Such is Kai Vishtnsp, the hero, who 
when he praises Ohrmazd will proselytise even those of his house [i.e. will 
bring over to Religion the members of his family]. Them [who 
are of the Spitamans] I call to the words of Vohuman [i.e. I will in- 
cite them on to this Religion]. 

(15) O you who are Haochatapa’s and you who are the Spitama’s 1 will 
proclaim to you that you may distinguish the offering as well as whatever is 
no offering [i.e. you shall distinguish the righteous thing from the wicked]. 
For those deeds of yours righteousness is given unto you [as reward], of 
which Ohrmazd gave in abundance [viz. that reward], 

(16) O Frashoshtar, thither do thou go with the offering ,[i.e. offering 
is to be made in the Abode-of-Song], thou who art of the Hvova and who 
wilt have satisfaction with them [i.e. his is the desired reward]. His exist- 
ence is in happiness [ i.e. thither is his happiness]. It is there where Best 
Righteousness is with perfect devotion, there where is the desired sovereignty 
of Vohuman, there where Ohrmazd dwells in (His) abode at will. 

(17) Thus that moderation shall be proclaimed by you [i.e. your reli- 
gion shall be proclaimed] ; E>astoor JIaimsp of the Hvov (will not speak of) 
immoderation [i.e. he will not speak of that which is not manifest from the 
Religion] . With several offerings he proceeds to your homage with the devo- 
tion of Srosh [i.e. he declares your Religion and even devote himself to the* 
code-of-religious-instruction] . He distinguishes from the offering what is no 
offering [i.e. he gives to him whom it is necessary to give]. Wise is his 
moderation ; this is in accordance with the truth of Ohrmazd [i.e. he is 
versed in the Religion of Ohrmazd]. 

(18) Whoso performs by himself what is best for my Religion i.e. for 
my discipleship] [i.e. for him in the world this one thing is best] and who 
(gives) unto me strength [i.e. gives wealth to me], him Vohuman will teach 
[i.e. will give him) the reward]. Hostility (I promise) to him who creates 
hostility against us. O Ohrmazd and Ashavahist, I will propitiate you accord- 
ing to (your) desire. I will select it [i.e. Rdigionl] with wisdom and also 
with thought 

(19) He who acts with righteousness towards me openly on account 
of that, has shown towards Zarathushtra what is his foremost desire ,[i.e. his 
desire is more than the deed]. He is deserving of reward in both the worlds. 
Whoso makes an acquisition for me [i.e. gives me something], with him is for 
all time the labouring universe. That too is my satisfaction, O Ohrmazd, when I 
am cognisant of this [Thy Rdigion]. 



REMINISCENCES OF MAUKHARI RULE IN 
KARNATAKA 

By 

B. A. SALETORE, Ahmedabad. 

The Maukharis have played an important part in the history of ancient 
India. Scholars who have tackled their history^ have given us the origin and 
extent of the Maukhari kingdom in northern and central India, their extinc- 
tion at the hands of the monarchs of the north, and the occasional references 
to the Maukharis in Tamil literature and records.^ But no definite attempt 
has been made till now to see whether the Maukharis had anything to do 
with Kamlaitaka. It is the object of this paper to show that a branch of the 
Maukharis ruled over a part of Karnataka in the twelfth century A.D., and 
that the Maukharis have left permanent traces of their long stay in Karna- 
taka in the culture of southern India. 

The Maukhari family was called according to Bajna, Maukhara and 
Maukhari.^ This fact is significant in our estimate of the Maukharis in 
Kamiataka. 

The earlier opinion of Dr. Hemchandra Ray Chaudhuri that there were 
only two distinct groups of the Maukharis, viz,, one founded by Harivarma 
in the Jaunpur and Bai^ districts of the United Provinces, and the other 
established by Yajnavarm& in the Gaya district of Bihar, ^ has been rectified 
by Mr. Edward Pires, who tells us that the Maukhari dynasty consisted of 
three groups — ^the two mentioned already, and the third which ruled in Maga- 
dha before the time of Harivarmla and Yajnavarmla.^ One Baiin's testimony 
supported by that of inscriptions, it has been rightly concluded that the 
Maukharis were a family of the highest importance, and that their rule 
might have extended from Magadha perhaps as far as the Sutlej.® Passing 
through many vicissitudes, the Maukhari royal came to an end with Ya§o- 
varma, the king of Kanouj, and the contemporary of the Kashmir king 
Lalitaditya. The latter killed the Maukhari king and uprooted his family/ 

1. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III. Inscriptions of Early Gupia 
Kings and their Succ\essors, pp. 219-232 ; Hemachandra Ray Chaudhuri, Politiccd 
History of Ancient India, pp. 363, 371 (2nd ed Calcutta) ; Edward PiRES, The Mm- 
kharis, (Madras, 1934). 

2. Arvamuthan, The Kaveri, the Maukharis, and the Sangenn Age, p, 7 ff. 
(Madras, 1925) ; Kanaksabhai Pillai, Indian Antiquary, XIV, p. 331. 

3. Baua Harsacarita, pp. 141, 146 (Parab*s ed.). Cf. Ray Chaudhuri, op. 
dt., p. 371, n (1). 

4 Ray Chaudhuri, ibid, p. 371. 

5. Pires, i&W, pp. 14-19. 

6. Pires, ibid, p. 19. 

7. Pires, ibid, pp. 146, 154-155. 
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One would suppose from the above detailed account of the Maukharis 
that there was nothing to connect them with Karnataka. A few inscriptions 
and folk-lore, however, enable us to assert definitely that one branch of the 
Maukharis ruled over a part" of Karnataka in the middle ages. Of the inscrip- 
tions the earliest of course is the famous CandravaUi stone of the Kadamba 
king Mayura§am^. In this important record it is mentioned that king Mayura- 
§arma defeated, among others, the rulers of the Maukharis called merely Mokari 
in the inscription. Dr. M. H, Krishna, who was the first to bring this record 
to the notice of the scholars, opined that Mokari or Maukhari was the country 
near the town of Gayia in south Behar whose territory might at this time 
have extended farther south, its western neighbour being probably Pariyatra 
and the southern neighbour, the Pallava Empire.^ 

The late Dr. K, P. Jayaswal altogether denied that the name Mokari 
existed in the above CandravaUi record.^ Mr. Pires commented on this re- 
cord by asserting that the Kadamba king defeated a Maukhari ruler of 
Magadha.3 How Mayuraisann& could have defeated a Maukhari king of 
Magadha cannot be made out. Had he really conquered a Magadha king, 
then, the names of at least some of the territories through which Mayura- 
sarma^ passed before reaching! Magadha would have been enumerated. Since 
this is not done, and since there is nothing in the record to suggest that 
Mayurasarma ever went to Magadha, we may dispense with the assumption 
that the name Mokari in the CandravaUi record refers to a Magadha ruler. 

As regards Dr. Krishna's assumption that the Maukhari territory might 
have extended farther south than Bihar, bordering on the Pariyiatra and 
Pallava territory, we may note that this is too vague to suggest anything about 
the location of the Maukhari principality subverted by Mayurasarma. 

It is more probable that the Maukhari principality mentioned in the* 
CandravaUi record under the simple name Mokari refers to a Maukhari king- 
dom in Kamiataka itself, perhaps in the neighbourhood of Punnata. This is in- 
ferred from the coupling of the names Punni^ta and Mokari together in the 
inscription. We know that the kingdom of Punnaita lay to the extreme south 
of modern Mysore.^ The Maukhari principality, therefore, could have 
been only contiguous to the Punnata kingdom in Kamiataka itself. 

Nothing about this Maukhari principality of Karnataka is known till we 
come to the twelfth century A.t). It is only in the Hoysala period that we 
have definite evidence of the existence of a Maukhari ruler of some standing 
in Karnataka proper. Our information about this branch of the Maukharis 
is based on the SaroenahaUi Isvara temple stone inscription found at Channara- 
yapattaija, and dated a.d. 1174 ; the damaged Hulikal stone inscription found 

1. Mysore Archaeological Report for 1929, p. 56. 

2. Jayaswal, op. cit, pp. 220-221. 

3. Fires, op. cit., pp. 17, 18. 

4. Saletorb, “ The Ancient Kingdom of Punnata " in Indian Culture, III. No. 2, 
pp. 303-317, 
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near the Kaulesvara temple at Hulikal, Tiptur taluka, and dated A.D. 1179 ; 
the AttihalJi stone inscription found near the Malle^vara temple Channata- 
yapattajcia tSluka, dated a.d. 1184 ; and the damaged viragS found at Malli- 
g^vulu near the Bhaire§vara temple, Hassan taluka. All these records are in 
the Mysore State. 

The Hujikal stone inscription is made up of two parts — one assigned 
to A.D. 1173 and the other dated a.d. 1179. The latter is our record. It 
falls in the reign of the Hoysala king Ball^a II, who is referred to in the 
earlier part of the record. We are informed in this inscription that Bammala 
Devi was the chief queen {mahd-devi) of that Hoysala ruler. Her praise 
is thus sung in the same record — She was the king’s “other half, a mirror 
to the faces of co-wives, a rutting elephant to oo-wives, the Mahi^andale- 
svari.’^i 

The above record proves the high social status of the queen — she was 
a MahamandaleSvari. The praise bestowed on her in the Hulikal record 
is confirmed in the AttihalU inscription in the following words : — “ She was 
the wife of king BallMa Deva, a second Laki§mi ; well-versed in all arts ; as 
wise as Byhaspati ; Vacaspati incarnate ; the Philosopher’s stone {cintcmatfi) 
praised by all ; a crest-jewel of dancing ; a lion to the elephant haughty co- 
wives ; a past mistress in singing, playing music, and dancing ; a whip 
for the backs of co-wives ; and a mimor to the faces of co-wives,” 

The same Attihalli record tells us that her father was Mokhari Lakkayya, 
who was the son of Vallipayya and Akabfiyi. And Lakkayya’s wife was 
Somavve, the daughter of Caiidajo^a and Malli Devi.^ 

No further details about Mokhari Lakkhayya are given in the AttihalU 
inscription ; but in the Hulikal stone inscription we have the following in- 
formation about him : — 

“Possessed of all wealth and good qualities, having the confidence of 
his lord (the king BaUala II, a dweller at the lotus feet of Vlra Ballala, 
Mokhari Lakkhayya was ruling Huli. . . in Nirguhdanfiid.” And Mokhari 
Lakkhayya’s right-hand man was Kalle Niayaka.^ The Hulikal record does 
not mention the relationship between Mokhari Lakhayya and Bammala 
Devi ; but from the AttihalU inscription we know that she was his daughter. 
Both these records prove that she was an extremely accomplished lady, and 
that her father was a trusted feudatory of the Hoysala king VSra Ballala II. 
Although we are unable to gather more details about this principality over 
which Mokhari Lakkhayya ruled, yet we know that it was in the Holalkeri 
t^uka of the Chitaldoorg district. To identify the city which is mentioned 
Huli. . .in the above Hulikal record is not possible for the present for want of 
ddinite data. 

But that Mokhari Lakkhayya’s dau^ter Bammala Devi was, indeed, 

1. Epigraphia Cmmtku, XII, Tp. 35, p. 48, 

2. B. a V. Cn, 254, p, 231. 

3. E, C. Xn. Tp. 35, p. 48. 
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the crowned queen of king BaMJa II is further proved by the Malligavulu 
viragd which has been assigned by Dr. Krishna to the end of twelfth cen- 
tury A.D., and which relates that king Vlra Ballala resided at Mahavajeya- 
durga with the piriymasi (senior crowned queen) Bammala Devi.^ The 
Sannenahalli stone inscription confirms the royal position of Bammala Devi, 
by informing us that the queen Bammala Devi was ruling the kingdom in 
peace and wisdom, along with her husband the king Vira Balliala in Dora- 
samudra.2 

From the above inscriptions we gather the following dynastic account 
of the Hoysala-Maukhari alliance : — 

Maukhari House. 

I 

Vallippayyai= Akabayi. 

I 

Mokhari Lakkhayya)= Somawe. 

I 

Bammala Devi. 

Turning from royal personages to ordinary men, we find that in about 
A.D. 1250 a boundary stone marking the southern limit of the land of the 
god Sangesvara of the Kedaresvara temple at Halebid (Dorasamudra), was 
set up by Mokharinkhayya, which is evidently an error for Mokhari 

Nokkayya.3 

Let us now see whether there is any trace of the Maukharis in other 
parts of Karnlataka. The Maukharis have passed into folk-lore and left 
behind them a permanent mark in Hindu music. The Maukhari name is 
commemorated in one of the folk-songs of the Tulu Holeyas called the Muo- 
dalas, which I published in full elsewhere. It speaks of Aitu Mukhari as 
having had a great house at Urva, one of the northern suburbs of Mangalore 
in South Kanara. He was a leader of his caste. He guarded his great house 
well. Once while at Kankanndi, another suburb of Mangalore, he saw his 
bride. He was a dutiful and industrious tenant, who served his landlord both 
as a farmer and a messenger. He used to talk standing to his landlord but 
to his caste people, he spoke sitting. When his time came, he put his back to 
the earth {i.e., died) and went to the side of God.* 

The name Aitu in the above song in Tulu is clearly the Dravidian form 
of the Sanskrit Aditya ; but how Aitu Maukari came to live in the distant 


1. Ibid, V. Cn. 229, p. 223. This lady Bammala Devi is not to be confounded 
with her namesake, who was the queen of the Hoysala king Vi^puvardhan Deva. 

2. M, A. R, jar 1916, p. 48. It cannot be made out whether we have to 
refer the territorial division called Mukkara-nad-slme, mentioned in record dated 
A.D. 1660 [M. A. R. for 1916, .p. 67], to the Maukharis. The name may also stand 
for Mu^kara. B. A, S. 

3. Cf. Saletore, Indian Antiquary, LVI, pp. 13-17, 74-78. 

4. Cf. AiGAL, Dak$i^u-Kanna4a jilleya prdcina itihasa, p. 345. 


Hoysala House. 


Narsimha II. 

1 

Vira Ballaja II. 
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province of Tujuva cannot? be made out at present. But Tuluva even now 
claims a Mukhari family.^ 

We may observe in this connection that the Karnataka music, according 
to Ramatya, contains a mga called Mukhari which had the characteristic oi 
being a kiddha svma. The ancient Maukhlms contributed, therefore, not 
only to our political history but also to the cultural side of our heritage. 


1. Ramchandran, “ The Evolution of the Theory of Music in the Vijayanagara 
Empire ” in the Dr. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar Commemoration Volume, p. 401. See 
also the same scholar N. S. Ramchandran's The Rdgas of Kamatic music q.v (Mad- 
ras, 1928). On similar Non^ Aryan mgas, read O. C. Ganguly, Non-Aryan contribu- 
tion to Indian music. Annals of tke Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, X/X, 
pp. 263-272. I may also add here that in the Prakrit dialect called Konkapi we have 
a word called mukhari, meaning forward.” Has it anything to do with the enter- 
prising Mukharis, who came to the south from distant Gaya and Kanouj ? 



RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ADILSHAHI KINGDOM 
OF BIJAPUR AND THE PORTUGUESE AT GOA 
DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

By 

P. M. JOSHI, Bombay. 

Factors deterynining the relations : — 

Bijiapur was one of the five sultanates that arose in the Deccan on 
the break up of the Bahmani Kingdom towards the cibse of the fifteenth 
century. It was founded by Yusuf ‘ Adil Shl^ in 1490. During his reign the 
Portuguese arrived in India, having rounded for the first time the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and soon they came in contact with the kingdoms on the Malabar 
Coast. 

The relations between Bijiapur and Goa can best be described as being 
peaceful without being friendly. No doubt attempts were made more than 
once by t^e ‘Adilshlahi Sultans to dislodge the Portuguese from Goa. But 
all their efforts, with one solitary exception, were futile and hostilities usually 
ended with an agreement of peace between the neighbours, negotiations for 
which were always initiated by the Muhammadans. There were sound reasons 
why the kings of Bijapur followed a policy of conciliation towards the Portu- 
guese, Bijapur was always at war with its neighbouring sultanates and the 
Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar ; and in their warfare cavalry formed an im- 
portant unit of the army. It was, therefore, imperative for Bijiapur to main- 
tain an efficient cavalry always ready for action. This necessitated a regular 
supply of horses which had to be imported from Arabia and Persia. And 
when the Portuguese came to India and became masters of the Arabian Sea, 
the Deccan sultanates and Vijayanagar vied with each other to obtain 
the friendship of the Portuguese and to ensure for themselves a constant 
supply of horses to keep their cavalry in efficient fighting condition. Goa 
was the most important port in the Deccan, and once its masters, the 
Portuguese were strategically in a very strong position. The Muhammadans, 
though excellent traders, were weak fighters at sea and their attempt to drive 
the Portuguese out of Indian waters was frustrated. The Suites of Bijapur 
recognised this weakness and strove to maintain the friendship of the Portu- 
guese. The Portuguese on their part knew the weakness of Bijiapur and the 
other maritime powers of India and were ever ready to use it to the best 
advantage. Bijapur’s competitor for the friendship of the Portuguese was 
the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. In fact it was one of its officials that 
first instigated Albuquerque to conquer Goa from Yusuf Adil ^hah, hoping 
that in return the Portuguese would s^d all horses arriving at Goa to Vijaya- 
nagar. But Bijiapur, aware of the implications of the friendship between 
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the Portuguese and the Hindus, chose to give up its claim to Goa rather 
than suffer a shortage of horses for its cavalry which, as Albuquerque so 
shrewdly observed, was “ the principal spring of its defensive policy/'^ 

Moreover, when the Portuguese became masters of the Arabian Sea they 
imposed stringent restrictions on other traders. It was impossible for the 
Muhammadan ships, Indian or Arab, to navigate the Arabian Sea without 
permits from the Portuguese authorities. In issuing these permits, they pro- 
hibited the Muhammadan traders from carrying pepper, arms and other 
ammunitions of war,2 and also arrogated to themselves the power of search- 
ing any ship suspected of being engaged in ‘ contraband ’ trade. Albuquerque 
even went to the extent of asking the sulfSn of Ormuz to show preference to 
the Portuguese ships over the Muhammadan.^ The trade in horses, therefore, 
could only be carried by the Portuguese or by the ships of a state which was 
friendly to them.-^ After the loss of Goa, the port of DIabhol was left to 
Bijapur, but it could not be used to import horses into the kingdom, if Bijapur 
was at war with the Portuguese.® The Portuguese had thus acquired a virtual 
monopoly of this most important trade and the sultjans of Bijapur had no 
choice at all but to seek their friendship. 

There was another factor which influenced Bijapur’s policy towards the 
Portuguese. When Bijapur was at peace with the Portuguese, the Muham- 
madans were allowed to ply their trade between the 'Adilshlahi ports and 
Persia and Arabia. Their ships brought Pardesi emigrants from overseas 
into the kingdom, to join its armies and enhance its strength, as in the days 
of the Bahmanis.® Hostility with the Portuguese meant not only complete 
stoppage in the supply of horses, but also a reduction in the number of 
Pardesi recruits in the ‘Adilshahl army. Peace with the Portuguese, if not 
their friendship, was, therefore, absolutely essential for Bijapur."^ 

Description of the horse trade : — 

The Persian chronicles are completely silent about the trade in horses 
between Bijiapur and Persia and Arabia, but the European travellers from 
Marco Polo onwards give us interesting information about it. Apart from 
its military importance, this trade was extremely lucrative to the Portuguese 
and in controlling it they were serving a double purpose : they could dictate 
the relations between Bij&pur and Goa and could collect handsome revenue 

1. Commentaries IV., 125. 2. Barbosa II., 227. 

3. Biker L, 5a. 4. Cf. Linschoten L, 54. 

5. Cf. Commentaries III., 40. 

6. The Muhammadans of the Deccan were divided into two parties, the 
Pardesis or foreigners who came from Persia, Turkey, Arabia and the Dennis 

who were the domiciled Muhammadans. See Cambridge History of India, III, 404. 

7. Cf. Cabayo desires your peace. . .because in losing Dabhol he is altogether 
lost, for by no other ray can horses come in, nor white men to reform his camp.'' 
Ivetters III., xli * white men refers to the Pardea Muhammadans coming into 
the Deccan. 
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by way of customs duty on the horses that came into Goa to be carried into 
the Deccan sulti^ates and Vijayanagar. 

It is difficult to determine accurately the number of horses that were 
annually brought to Goa. According to Barbosa the number varied between 
one to two thousand.® It is certain, however, that almost all the horses 
required by Bijapur passed through this port. The trade was a private one 
carried by Arab, Persian and sometimes Indian merchants. The horses were 
unloaded at Goa where dealers came from Bijapur, Vijayanagar, Ahmadnagar 
and even Golconda to buy them® and carry them to their respective kingdoms 
to be sold to the various cavalries. 

The horses were carried in ships that came to India with other mer- 
chandise. A cover of hides was spread over the cargo when loaded and on 
the top of this were placed the horses.^® The number carried in each ship 
depended on its size. The Portuguese ships being bigger than the Muham- 
madan ships could accommodate a greater number. The Portuguese ship in 
which Caesar Frederick travelled from Ormuz to Goa (1563) carried a cargo 
of eighty horses. However, not all the horses that embarked at Ormuz or 
Aden reached their destination. Nearly ten per cent or sometimes more of 
their number perished on the voyage. This fact no doubt influenced the 
price of Iprses sold at Goa. 

The average price of a horse sold in Goa was in the neighbourhood of 
£150, but prices ranged from £100 to £200 per horse according to the breed 
and Arabian horses fetched more price than Persian. Sometimes a specially 
good horse fetched even a higher price.^^ What was of importance to the 
Portuguese, however, was the duty paid on these horses. They were allowed 
to be landed into Goa free of duty, but when they were being taken away 
by the dealers who bought them, the Portuguese authorities levied a duty 
of forty pagodasi on each horse.^^ And when, after the fall of Vijayanagar, 
this trade showed a decline, the Portuguese sought to revive it by abolishing 
customs duty on the merchandise of those ships that also imported horses.^^ 

Portuguese beginnings in India : — 

The concentration of the horse trade at Goa attracted to that port the 
rest of the trade, since the ships that brought horses also brought merchandise. 
This was what the Portuguese were aiming at ; they had come to India to 

8. Barbosa I., 94. 9. Barbosa I., 178 ; Pyrard 11., 67. 

10. Marco Polo I, 117, cf. Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay : “Till the 
last few years when steamers have begun to take all the best horses, the Arab 
horses bound for Bombay almost all came in the way Marco Polo describes.’' Ihtd 
note 3. 

11. All accounts are agreed on the high price of horses at Goa and give approxi- 
mately the same figures. Marco Polo I., 83 ; Varthema, 126 ; Barbosa I. 65, 
94, 178 ; Nuniz, Sewell, 307 ; Caesar Frederick, Hakluyt X. 92 ; Linschoten I., 54 ; 
Pyrard II. 67 ; Mandelslo, 8. 

12. Barbosa L, 178 ; Caesar Frederick, Hakluyt X., 92 ; Couto IV. vi. 6, 

13. William Barret, Hakluyt II., 410. 
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capture the trade of the Arabian Sea. The renaissance in Europe had equip- 
ped them to take advantage of the natural opportunities opened to them by 
the geographical position of Portugal on the Atlantic sea-board. In 1498 
Vasco da Gama arrived at Calicut, having rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the discovery of a sea-route to India was accomplished. 

At first the Portuguese had merely sent out annual fleets to India in 
the hope that they would destroy the Muhammadan shipping and obtain for 
themselves the trade of the Arabian Sea. This was soon found impossible. 
The new Portuguese policy was, therefore, to build fortresses and to hold the 
strategic centres from which they could command the seas and control the 
trade either at its source or at its destination, preferably at both. By 1505 
the Portuguese, under Almeida, had built forts at Cochin and Cannanore and 
were thus able to get a hold over the trade of the Malabar coast. But Al- 
meida’s policy, conceived in caution, was not calculated to establish Portuguese 
supremacy in the Arabian Sea. He was content with holding the Malabar 
coast. As against this Albuquerque built up visions of Portuguese supremacy 
not only in the Arabian Sea but also in the Spice islands of the Far East. 
He conquered Calicut and Goa, the two ports on the Malabar coast through 
which most of the trade passed. In the Persian Gulf he occupied Ormuz 
and though he failed to fortify Aden, it did not materially affect his policy, 
for he had already occupied the island of Socotra which controlled the bottle- 
neck entrance to the Red Sea. 

Almeida^s activity had alarmed the Muhammadan powers surrounding 
the Arabian Sea. They combined and defeated the Portuguese fleet off Chaul. 
But Almeida struck an effective counterblow, shattered the confederacy in 
a naval battle off Diu and rehabilitated the prestige of the Portuguese. 
They were henceforward supreme in the Arabian Sea. 

Portuguese conquest of Goa : — 

The sultan of Bijapur had taken an active share in the Muhammadan 
alliance that had defeated the Portuguese fleet off Chaul.^^ Moreover, the 
Portuguese suspected that he was trying to reconstruct the confederacy recently 
vanquished at Diu.^® The Portuguese could hardly expect better justification 
to deiclare hostilities against Bijiapur. Almeida made this clear. In 1508 on 
his way to Diu he halted at the ‘Adilshahl port of Dtabhol, at this time second 
in importance only to Goa as a trade centre but negligible as a naval base. 
As a reprisal against Bijapfir’s share in the Portuguese defeat at Chaul, 
Almeida decided to attack it. The Muhammadans were driven out and the 
Portuguese occupied the harbour (December 30, 1508). Almeida himself 
slept in the principal mosque of the town that night. Next morning the 
victors set the buildings of the town on fire and returned to their diips.^® 
Bijapur’s utter weakness to defend its coast became evident. 

14. Tuhfat, 94-92. 15. Barbosa I., 176-77. 

16. Faria I., 142-44 ; Osorio I., 343-44 ; Barbosa I., 166. 
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Albuquerque succeeded Almeida as the governor of the Portuguese pos- 
sessions in the East. He at once launched the forward policy which he ad- 
vocated and prepared for an expedition to the Red Sea. He was, however, 
persuaded by Timoja, a naval, officer of Vijayanagar, to abandon the project 
and to turn his attention to the nearer port of Goa.^'^ Albuquerque did not 
require much persuasion ; he had already marked Goa as a future Portuguese 
possession. Strategically the position of Goa had every possible advantage 
from the Portuguese standpoint. It offered the combination of a natural har- 
bour and a natural fortress, which would sooner or later be necessary at some 
place on the coast, if Albuquerque's policy of making India the principal 
region of the commercial activity of the Portuguese in the East was to succeed. 
Goa was more favourably situated than Calicut or Cochin so far as the trade 
of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf was concerned, and it was for this 
reason that Albuquerque desired to possess it. It was, at this time, the most 
important port on the Malabar coast, both on account of its trade and its 
situation. Its proximity to the Deccan suittoates and Vijayanagar gave it 
added importance as a commercial centre. Almeida's policy was to have a 
strong navy without desire to hold the ports. Perhaps that is why when 
Dabhol had nearly surrendered to him in 1508, he did not establish a factory 
there nor demand any other territorial concessions. But Albuquerque's policy 
was different, he wanted not only a strong navy, but also the possession of 
the ports which commanded the trade of the East. The conquest of Goa, 
therefore, was an essential factor in Albuquerque's policy. He sailed from 
Cannanore to attack Goa early in 1510. It proved an easy prey. The fort- 
ress of Panjim which guards the harbour was carried by assault and the city 
surrendered on February 17, 1510.^® 

It redounds to the credit of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah that he decided to recover 
Goa. Undaunted by the proved superiority of the Portuguese, in May of 
the same year he forced his way into the island of Goa. Fortune favoured 
him. His courage and determination won for him the admiration of the 
inhabitants of the port. Loyal to Yusuf ‘Adil Shah, they rose in an insurrec- 
tion against their new masters, Albuquerque was advised by his officers to 
withdraw to the ships. Once in their ships the Portuguese were safe. They 
set sail for Cannanore and Goa was recovered by Bijapur.^® But this advan- 
tage was short-lived. In October 1510 Yusuf ‘Adil Sh^ died and this paved 
the way for Albuquerque's final conquest of Goa. 

It will be remembered that Albuquerque’s policy in the East depended 
for its success upon the holding of certain strategic posts — Ormuz to command 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf ; Malacca to control the spice trade at its 
source and Goa which gave him the command of the Malabar waters. At 
the time of Yusuf *Adil Shi&h’s death Albuquerque was in Cannanore reorga- 
nizing his fleet for another attack on Goa. When he heard of the death of 


17. Faria I., 162. 

18. Ferishta II, 21 ; B. S. 22 ; Osorio II, 4 ; Perstage, 41. 

19. Feri^ta II., 21 ; B. S. 22 ; Faria L, 165-67 ; Tuhfat, 101. 
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Yusuf and also ascertained that almost all the garrison at Goa had gone to 
Bijapur to attend the coronation ceremoney of Ismla'il, he decided to strike, 
and set sail for Goa early in November. On the 25th of that month he 
stormed the harbour, gained an easy entrance into the city and became master 
of the place. Thus was Goa conquered by the Portuguese and it remains 
in their possession to this day. 

Peace with the Portuguese was essential even if it meant the loss of Goa. 
Albuquerque had definitely gained the upper hand and had also discovered 
the utter weakness of Bijlapur in naval warfare. He threatened to attack 
Oabhol and Sangmeshwar, two of the ‘Adilshlahi ports, if attempts were made 
to recapture Goa. There was also the danger of the Portuguese interfering 
with the supply of horses if hostilities continued. In fact Albuquerque was 
in communication with Vijayanagar on. this topic. Kamlal Khan, the regent 
at Bijapur had, therefore, no choice but to recognise the Portuguese occupa- 
tion of Goa. On his part Albuquerque agreed to maintain peace and to allow 
horses to pass into the ‘Adilshahl kingdom as before.^^ 

Ibrahim 'Adil Shah I and the Pmtuguese : — 

For twenty-five years relations between Bijapur and Goa remained 
friendly. In 1545 prince ‘Abdulliah, the brother of Ibriahim ‘Adil Shah I, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to usurp the ‘Adilsh^I throne, and had to fly 
to Goa to escape the wrath of his brother. This ultimately brought Bijlapur 
and Goa into conflict. Ibrahim offered to cede to the Portuguese the dis- 
tricts of Salsette and Bardez, adjoining Goa, in return for the person of the 
rebel prince. Martim Affonso, the Portuguese governor, refused the request 
as it violated the standards of hospitality. He, however, suggested that in 
return for the two districts he would send the prince to Malacca. But Affonso 
was deterred by his advisers from fulfilling even this condition as they consi- 
dered 'Abdullah a useful instrument to hold IbiShim in check and to extort 
from him further benefits. The result was that the prince was carried from 
Goa to Cannanore and back to Goa. 22 At the same time the Portuguese took 
possession of Salsette and Bardez. 

Too late IbiiMm discovered that he had been outwitted by the Portu- 
guese. In the meanwhile Martim Affonso had left for Portugal and his 
place was taken by Dom Joao de Castro. Ibiiahimi had to start negotiations 
over again. But the Portuguese attitude was firm and he failed to have his 
way. The utmost Dom Joao de Castro was prepared to do was to undertake 
to keep the prince in Goa and to prevent him from communicating with the 
sultian of Ahmadnagar or other powers hostile to Bijlapur. In return Ibrahim 
had to relinquish his claims to Salsette and Bardez. IbiShim accepted these 
terms only to violate them when he found the Portuguese engaged on the 

20. Ferishta II., 24 ; Letters III., viii. 

2J. Commentaries IV., 125-28 ; Letters II. xxvii., IV. civ ; Whiteway, 134-35 ; 
Ferishta IL, 24 ; B. S. 27. 

22. Faria IL, 87 ; Andrada, 28-29 ; Whiteway, 285-86. 
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Gujarat coast. He led his army into the districts in dispute and occupied 
them.2s 

When the news of the ‘AdilshM incursion reached Dom Joao de Castro, 
he had concluded his campaign on the Gujarat coast and was returning to 
C;oa. He retaliated by surprising the Bijapuri port of Diabhol, looted it and 
hastened towards Goa. He succeeded in driving the Bijlapuris out of Salsette 
and Bardez in spite of their repeated attempts to hold the districts. In addi- 
tion the Portuguese governor decided “ to strike where the blow might be most 
felt” and dispatched a fleet to sack 'Adilsh^! ports, with the result that 
every port between Srivardhan and Goa was plundered and bumt.^^ 

These incidents once again bring clearly to our notice the utter weakness 
of Bijapur — as also of the other Muhammadan powers of India — at Sea. Only 
forty years before this the combined fleets of Egypt, Gujarat and the Deccan 
had been unable to drive the Portuguese from Indian waters. On the other 
hand the newcomers had succeeded in obtaining a firm footing on the Indian 
coast by the conquest of Goa. Apart from the transient and solitary suc- 
cess of Yusuf 'Adil Shiah in recovering Goa for a time, all other efforts made 
by the kings of Bijapur to oust these European intruders from their island 
possession had been unsuccessful. The Portuguese, too, knew their advantage 
well and made strategic use of it to retain the possession of Goa and the 
lands surrounding it. Whenever the 'AdilshahT army threatened Goa, the 
Portuguese in their turn would retaliate by attacking the Bijapuri possessions 
on the coast. In the present struggle when the troops of Bijapur overran 
Salsette and Bardez, not only were they driven back, but the Portuguese 
further retorted by devastating Dabhol and other ports. Thus Bijapur could 
not dictate terms to the Portuguese at Goa, who were fully aware of their 
superiority at sea and ever ready, if need be, to blockade the ‘Adilshahi ports. 
It was this fear that always prompted the kings of Bijapur to placate the 
Portuguese. And in this campaign also we find that it was Ibrahim 'Adil 
Shah who made the initial move for peace. 

Apart from a desire to safeguard his coastline and maritime trade Ibra- 
him 'Adil Shiah had another reason for starting negotiations with the Portu- 
guese. During 1546 and 1547 Dom Joao de Castro had concluded with 
Vijayanagar and Ahmadnagar separate treaties.'^s This forced on Ibi^him 
the necessity of concluding a similar agreement with the Portuguese. But 
Dom Joao de Castro did not live to see the success of his policy.^® It was 
his successor Garcia de Sa who signed the treaty (August 22, 1548) by which 
Ibrahim finally resigned his claim to Salsette and Bardez.^^ 

These two districts adjoining Goa were the first and the only territorial 
acquisitions of the Portuguese on the mainland of India. Otherwise their 

23. Andrada 30-31, 213 ; Faria II., 117-18 ; Danvers I., 475-77. 

24. Andrnda, 38-40, 213-14, 222-28 ; Faria II., 120-21 ; Danvers, 479. 

25. Biker II., 184-87, 188-91. 

26. He died on June 5, 1548. Whiteway, 320. 

27. Biker II., 192 ; Faria II., 132. 
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ambition was limited to the possession of ports and the command of the 
coast. They could use their unopposed freedom on sea to approach the shores 
and enter the ports of India to establish their oceanic sovereignty of trade. 
But they made little effort to extend their conquests into the interior of 
the country. The Indian states with whom the Portuguese came into con- 
tact were far too strong on land for them to entertain any hopes of large 
conquest of territory. Moreover, the Portuguese nation was too small to 
wage successful land warfare in India with a view to establishing a mili- 
tary empire. For impotent though the Indian states might have been on 
water, they were much too formidable on land to go to pieces under the 
attack of a handful of Portuguese. 

Bijapur and AhmMnagar : Alliance against the Portuguese : — 

But the Portuguese occupation of Goa was a source of perpetual humi- 
liation to the Adilshahl kings. Repeated treaties and affirmations of mutual 
friendship did nothing to lessen its rancour. The battle of Talikota had 
brought home a new lesson to the Deccan sultl^ates, the advantage of 
concerted action. And this encouraged Bijapur and Ahmadnagar to make 
one final effort to dislodge the Portuguese from the Deccan coast. So long 
as the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar threatened Bijapur in the south, peace 
with the Portuguese was essential as they held control over the horse trade ; 
for hostilities between BijSpur and Goa meant a complete diversion of this 
trade in favour of the Hindus. But after the fall of Vijayanagar the strate- 
gic importance of Goa as the centre of this trade naturally declined. Undoubt- 
edly ‘All *Adil Shi^ had this fact in mind. In 1570 he entered into negotia- 
tions with Murtaza Nizam Shi^ of Ahmadnagar. The Zamorin of Calicut 
also was drawn into the alliance. It was decided that the confederates were 
to attack simultaneously the Portuguese possessions in their respective king- 
doms.^® This plan to divide Portuguese strength was both sound and attrac- 
tive in theory, but it proved of very little effect when put into practice. The 
Portuguese successfully drove back both the sultans and the Zamorin and 
once again proved the superiority of their maritime strength. 

In January 1570 the offensive against the Portuguese began. Murtaza 
Nizam Shah advanced on Chaul and laid siege to the place.^® The ‘Adil- 
shiahl attack on Goa was more difficult. Chaul was a solitary Portuguese out- 
post in the Nizi^shahi kingdom, accessible by land, whereas Goa was 
separated from the mainland by the Goa creek and Riachol river. 

The Portuguese viceroy had already sent part of his garrison and fleet 
to the relief of Chaul. Numerically the Portuguese defence was no match 
for the Bijlapuris. But they held the creek and the river and made a gallant 

28. Faria II , 281 ; Danvers I., 55J. ; Tuhfat, 162. Cf. Geddes, 26-27 ; Ferishta 
does not mention that Ahmadnagar and Bijapur entered into a league. The campaigns 
against the Portuguese are chronicled separately in the history of each kingdom. 
Ferishta IL 79, 262. 

29. Danvers I., 564 ; Ferishta II., 262. 
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stand against the ‘Adilshahi attack led by ‘Ali in person.®® For the better 
part of a year he invested the island in vain. 

In the meanwhile a squadron of the Portuguese fleet had returned from 
the Malab&r coast after defeating the Zamorin.®^ This the viceroy sent 
against Dabhol. The Portuguese fleet sacked Dabhol and once again im- 
pressed on the ‘Adilshahi king the fact that the friendship of the Portuguese 
was essential for the safety of Bijapur ports. 

The siege of Chaul fizzled out after seven months.®^ The Zamorin had 
already been defeated. Fresh Portuguese ships arrived from the Persian Gulf 
and Portugal.®® ‘All 'Adil Shah was forced to acknowledge his inability to 
reduce Goa and the hostilities were suspended. 'Ali ‘Adil Shiah even sent 
his ambassadors into Goa to renew the treaty of friendship between Bijapur 
and the Portuguese.®^ 

This was the most serious confederacy of the Deccan powers that had 
ever taken up arms against the Portuguese. But from the outset it was 
bound to failure. The Portuguese were undoubtedly superior at sea to all 
the confederates put together. And the sack of Dabhol, on more than one 
occasion, showed that any hostilities with the Portuguese were bound to 
lead to counter attacks on Deccan ports, and on the maritime trade of the 
Deccan^ kingdoms. 

The union of Portugal with Spain and the subsequent decline of Portu- 
guese supremacy in the Eastern seas has little bearing on ‘Adilshiahi history. 
The trade of the Arabian Sea, once lost to Muhammadan shipping was never 
recovered by it. The decline of the Portuguese saw the rise of two other 
European powers, the Dutch and the English, who competed for the supre- 
macy of the lucrative Eastern commerce. Portugal held fast to her coastal 
possessions in India, but slowly faded out of the picture of Deccan politics. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SECTS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 
MENTIONED BY ARAB GEOGRAPHERS 

By 

S. MUHAMMAD HUSAYN NAINAR, Madras. 

Arab writers furnish a certain amount of information on the caste, reli- 
gion and custom of the people of Hind. The details on these subjects are ga- 
thered principally from the works of authors who cover the period from about 
the 9th to the 10th century a.d. and occasionally from writers of later period. 

The accounts of these writers, as it happens, refer chiefly to the coastal 
cities of the Indian peninsula, Ceylon, and other islands of the East Indies. 
As the trade of Southern India with Arabia, Persia, Rome and Egypt on 
the west and East Indies and China on the East, was very extensive at this 
period, it may be deduced that the people with whom the Arabs came into 
contact were preponderately of south Indian origin and culture, and that the 
information refers chiefly to the people of Southern India. 

Only four writers Ibn /CAurdiarfAbeh, Idiisi, Abul Faraj and Qazwini speak 
about the religious sects. But Abul Faraj alone has given us more original 
information on various religious sects than any other writer before or after him. 

Ibn KhmdMhheh. (844 a.d.) writes that there are forty-two sects among 
the people of Hind. Of these some believe in God and His apostles, some 
deny the apostles, while others deny everything. 

iDRisi (1154 A.D.) bases his information in Ibn iiC/turdiarf/tbeh and gives 
additional facts. Some, he says, acknowledge the intercessory powers of 
graven stones,^ others worship heaps of stones^ on which they pour butter 
and oil. Some pay adoration to fire^ and cast themselves into the flames. 
Others adore the sun and prostrate themselves to it believing it to be the 
creator, and dictator of the world. Some worship trees, others pay adoration 
to seipents which they keep in stables and feed as well as they can, consider- 
ing them as means of divine favour. Lastly, there are some who give them- 
selves no trouble about any kind of devotion and deny everything. 

Abul Faraj (988 a.d.) writes that the people of Hind have no unani- 
mity of opinion concerning their idols. One sect says that the idol is the re- 

1. (d-Ahjdr-aUManl}uta, 

2. al-Ahjdr~al~Mukaddasa, 

Elliot (Vol. I, p. 76) translates it as ‘holy stones.' It is not correct. Kuds, 
Mukhaddas what is collected together of wheat, etc. heaped up. 

This may refer to the erection of imhewn stones for worship on the wayside by 
travellers and in places that are far off from regular temples by people generally of 
the working class. A deification of some soul which they have in mind, is supposed 
to take place in the stone, and it is made an object of worship. 

3. An exogamous sect of the Kurubas and Gollas, and sub-division of the 
Pallis or Vanniyans. The equivalent Aggj occurs as an exogamous sect of Boya. 
The Pallis claim to belong to the Agnikula Kshatriyas, i.e. to the fire race of the 
Kshatriyas. See Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Thurston. 
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presentation of the creator. Another sect says that it is the repres^tation of 
Plis messenger to him. Again they differ on this last point. Some hold that 
the prophet is one of the angels ; another group says that he is a man. Yet 
another group says that he is a demon ; while another group considers that it 
is the representation of Budasaf^ — one who came to them from God. Each 
sect has its own special rites for worshipping and exalting the idol. Some 
whose words may be relied upon have reported that each sect has a representa- 
tion which they worship and adore. The word budd is the generic noun and 
the idols a^ndm are species. The supreme idol is represented as a man 
sitting on a throne, without any hair on the face, with a receding chin. He 
has no garments and he has a smiling appearance. He holds his hand in a 
position which indicates number thirty-two. It is heard from reliable men 
that in each house is found its image^ made of materials which vary accord- 
ing to the resources of the individual, either in gold set with precious gems, 
or in silver, or brass or stone or wood. They worship it as it faces them, 
east to west or west to east. Generally the idol is kept with its back to the 
east, and the worshippers face eastwards. It is related that this image has 
four faces and it is made with such geometrical precision and skill that in 
whichever direction they face it, they can see its full face. The front is 
clearly seen and nothing is invisible. It is said that the idol of Multan is 
of this kind. 

They have an idol called Mahakal.^ It has four hands, its colour is 

1. .Buddsaj — Is this a reference to Vasudeva cult? 

2. These refer to the family idols kept in a room apart, and worshipped mom.' 
ing and evening. They are often objects of exquisite skill and beautiful to behold. 
A story is told of a Muslim princess of the royal family at Delhi who died broken 
hearted because she was not allowed to retain the idol which was presented to her 
to play with after it had been carried off by Malik Kafur from the temple at Sri- 
rangam and which the Hindus successfully reclaimed. 

See South India and her Muhammadan Invaders, by Dr. S. K. Ayyangar. 

4. The term Mahdkdl may refer to Siva as Mahdkdla or his consort Mahdkdli — 
the exalted goddess Kali. 

The impersonation of female energy in the form of Mother Earth appears among 
tlie non- Aryan tribes in the cult of the village goddesses {grdmadevatd) some of 
whom are purely local or tribal, while others, like Kali or Mariyamma, though 
tliey still retain some local characteristics, have become national deities. Even in 
the Vedai, Prithivi appears as a kindly guardian-deity but with her, by a process of 
syncretism, has been associated the non- Aryan Mother-cult. 

In its benevolent manifestation the cult of the Earth-goddess is shown in that 
of the Rajput Gauri, “ the brilliant one ”. In other cognate manifestations, she is 
known as -Sakambhari, “ herb-nourisher,’' or A^purana, “ she who fulfils desire.** 
Cults of her malignant aspects are specially common in South India. Such is that 
of Ellamma, mother of all,'' whose ritual includes animal sacrifice, and the brutal 
rite of hook swinging, intended as a mimetic charm to promote v^etation, the plant 
springing as the victim rises in the air ; Mariyamma, “ plague mother ” at whose 
shrine an officiant known as Potraz ** ox king,” tears open the throat of a living ram 
and offers a mouthful of the bleeding flesh to the goddess as in the murderous orgy 
which was a feature of the Dionysiac ritual or Pidari, the Tamil form of Skr. Vi^ri 
poison-remover a passionate, irascible goddess with v red-hot face and body, and 
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sky-blue, and its head is covered with hair which is not crisp. Its face has 
a grinning expression. The stomach is uncovered but the back is covered with 
the skin of an elephant from which drips blood, and the two feet of the 
elephant are tied before it. In one of its hands there is a big snake opening 
its mouth, and in the second is a stick ; and in the third is the head of a 
man, while the fourth is raised. It wears two serpents as ear-rings ; two 
huge serpents twisted round its body, a crown made of skulls on its head 
and a collar similarly fashioned. They believe that Mahak^ is a powerful 
Spirit, deserving worship on account of its great power, and its possession of 
all the qualities, good, benevolent, bad and adverse, which enable it to give 
or refuse, or to be kind or wicked. 

Dinikitiya,^ These are worshippers of the sun. They have an idol placed 
upon a cart supported by four horses. There is in the hand of the idol a 
precious gem^ of the colour of fire. They believe that the sun is the king of 
the angelsi deserving worship and adoration. They prostrate themselves be- 
fore this idol, walk round it with incense, playing the lute and other musical 
instruments. There are estates endowed for this idol, and a steady income. 
It has priests and other employees to look after its temple and estate. There 
are three services for this idol in a day with different rituals. The sick and 
lepers and those who suffer from skin disease, palsy and other grave illnesses, 
stay there spending their nights. They prostrate themselves, make humble 
supplications to it and pray for the cure of their illness. They do not eat 
or drink, but remain fasting. They continue to do so until they see a vision 
in sleep which says You are cured ; you have attained your desire.” It is 

on her head a burning flame ; when drought or murrain prevails, she is propitiated 
with fire-treading and the sacrifice of a bull ; lambs are slain in the route of her pro- 
cession and the blood, mixed with wine, is flung into the air to propitiate the powers 
of evil. Enc, of Ethics and Religion, Vol. 6, p. 706. 

1. al-Dlnikitiya — Abul Faraj. 

Compare al-Dinikitiya Nuwayri Part I, p. 49. 

DInikitiya — Dinakrt — sun, Dina (day) (he does). Dinkrt+yya the Arabic 
termination to form the nomina relativa or relative adjective. Thus the word should 
have been Dinakiitiyya, those who are devoted (associated) to the worship of the 
Sun. 

Gustav Flugel on the authority of Reinaud derives it from Aditi-Bakti, adora- 
terus d'Aditi (der Sonne), This view is incorrect. Adit y a is the Sanskrit word for 
the sun but Dinakara — is more often used in Tamil for the sun. Abul Faraj might 
have got his information from the Tamils. 

The Saurapatas are those who wor^ip Suryapati, the sun-god only. There are 
few of them to be met with nowadays, though at one time they were numerous. 
They differ but little from the rest of the Hindus in their general observances, 
although there are certain p)eculiar practices which they observe. The cult of this 
deity which prevails among the non- Aryan races is probably not based on imitations 
of the practices of the Aryans. 

For further' details, see Encyclopxdia of Religion and Ethics. 

2. This refers to Suryakantam — a kind of gem, crystal, lens or burning glass ; 
the ^unstone said to emit fire when placed in the sun’s rays. Winslow. Tamil 
English Dictionary. 
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said that the idol speaks to the sick in sleep and that they are cured and 
restored to good health.^ 

Jandrthkniya:^ They are the worshippers of the moon. They say that 
the moon is one of the angels deserving honour and adoration. Their custom 
is to set up an idol, to represent it, on a cart drawn by four ducks. In the 
hand of this idol is a gem called jandarldt.^ Their cult is to prostrate them- 
selves to it and worship it and observe fasting for half the month, not break- 
ing the fast till the moon rises, when they bring food, drink, and milk to 
the idol, pray solemnly, look at the moon and ask what they desire. If it is 
the beginning of the month, and the crescent moon appears, they assemble 
on the roof, watch the crescent moon, bum incense and pray to it. Then they 
descend from the roof to eat and drink and rejoice. They do not look at 
it except with good faces. In the middle of the month, after breaking the fast, 

The narration as it reads, seems to be a confusion of two accounts, one of 
that of a sect devoted to sunworship and another of a well-known temple resorted 
to by the sick and ill. The latter may refer to the Suryadeul or the Sun Temple at 
Konark. The vimana of this great temple says R. D. Banerjee in his History 
of Orissa, (Vol. II, p. 380), ‘'collapsed sometime between the date of the completion 
of Ain-i-Akbari and the British conquest of Orissa. Even Fergusson saw a portion 
of it about 120 ft. in height in the second quarter of the 19th century. According 
to tradition, the great temple of Konark was built by Narasimha 1. This tradition 
is corroborated by statements to the same effect in the inscriptions of his descendants, 
Narasimha the 2nd and the 4th. It is said locally that Narasimha I was cured of 
leprosy and dedicated this temple out of gratitude to the God. 

2. (d-jandrthkiniya Abul Faraj, Compare Nuwayri Fart I, p. 57, 

Jandrihkniya — Candra + kdnti Skr. + yya the Arabic termination to form the 

relative adjective. The original word seems to be Candrakantiyya, “ those who are 
devoted to the worship of the moon possessed of a bright gem.” The word as it 
stands in the text is a corruption of the original Candrakantiyya. 

G. Flugel again on the same authority derives it from Candrabhakti “ adora- 
teurs de Tchandra” which is incorrect. In this connection it may be noticed that 
in the description of the sect Dinikitiya we read also of a gem of the odour of fire 
placed in the hand of the idol, though they do not call that gem by any name as 
they do here, i.e. jandakrit. Considering this fact the original name of the sect 
Dinikitiya should have been Dinakrt-Kdntiyya, “ those who are devoted to the wor- 
ship of the sun ” possessed of “ gem.” 

Worship of the moon in one or other of her aspects either alone or in conjunction 
with other rites is common in India at the present day, and such worship has in 
all probability never been interrupted. There are, however, no exclusive votaries or 
sects who make the moon their chief deity. 

The phases of the moon are often decisive for the work of the fields ; and the 
economy of the household, with its various anniversaries and important events is 
similarly determined by the moon’s position and aspects. 

Among the seasonal festivals, the moon feast always held a high rank, and even 
tlie Buddhists preserved a memory of it in the Uposatha festival, though reduced 
in that sober organisation to a Sabbath day observance. 

For further details see Encyclopaedia of Ethics and Religion. 

3. Candra-kantam is a kind of mineral gem, the moon-stone,* said to emit mois- 
ture, when placed in the moonlight, and believed by some to be a congelation of 
the moon’s rays. 
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they dance and play on musical instruments before the moon and the idol. 

Amhcmiyyc^ are those who abstain from food and drink. 

Bakrmtmiya^ are those who fetter their bodies with iron. Their prac- 
tice is to shave off the hair and beard and not to cover their body except for 
the private parts. It is not their custom to teach or speak with anyone apart 
irom those of their religion. They command the followers of their creed to 
give alms to humble themselves. Those who join the sect are not fettered 
with iron till they attain a rank which entitles them to do so. The fettering 
of the body is from the waist as far as the chest, lest the stomach should 
split, which might happen, they believe, on account of the excessive knowledge 
they acquire and the force of their meditation. 

Kankdyatra.^ The members of this sect are scattered throughout the 
country of Hind. Their belief is that if a man commits a grave sin, he must 
travel to the Ganges from far or near, wash in it and thus become clean. 

Rahmarniya.^ They are supporters of kings. Their cult is rendering 
assistance to kings. They say “ God, exalted be He, made them kings. If 
we are slain in the service of kings, we reach paradise.’' 

There is another sect whose practice is to grow long hair, which surrounds 
their face and covers the head, the hair on all sides being of the same length. 
These p^le do not drink wine. They have a hill known hawr'an to which 
they go on a pilgrimage. They have, on this hill, a big temple in which is an 
image. On their return journey from the pilgrimage, they will not enter 
inhabited places. If they see any woman they flee from her. 

Qazwinl (1203-1283 A.D.) says that there are various sects among the 
people of Hind. Some believe in the creator but not in the prophet. They 
are the Brahmans. There are some who believe in neither. There are some 
who worship idols, some the moon and some others, fire. 

1. Amhana Skr. Fasting. 

2. This may be a reference to Pakavarpattan, one devoted to the deity, being 
one of the six names given to such as are ripe for emancipation. 

3. Gahgayiatra — pilgrimage to the Ganges. According to the Hindus, the Ganges 
or Gahga, as she is called, is a divine being, wife of Siva. In the Rcmdy(ma, a 
story is found which explains her descent from her heavenly home. The same work 
also explains why the waters of the Ganges are so efficacious that people come from 
all parts of India once in a lifetime, at least, to wash away their sins. There is a 
fulness in the promise to those who bathe in its flowing waters ; it is that all sin — 
past, present and future — is by that act at once removed. 

There are many works (Prayer to Bha^rathi : Ganga Bakyabali) which teach 
of the ben^ts which Ganga can confer on mortals. Modern Hinduism, W. C. Wilkins. 

4 Rahmarmya The first part of the word presents no difficulty. It is Raja, 
king. The second part is a word that has relation with Tamil Manam, honour, 
avour, price, self-respect, shame, strength, etc. This word generally takes certain 
pre es. abi, anu, ava, uya, san, etc. and differs a little in meaning according to the 
conn^om When it is joined to the word Raja it will take the form Raja-apim5ni 
or Rajapimani, loyal and fmthful to the king. Thus the word must have been 
Rajapim^i + yya, the Arabic termination being added to form the relative adjec- 
tive. It is a long word and one not easy for a foreigner to grasp, hence the mangled 
form we find in the text. 



A NOTE ON THE BIOGRAPHIES OF HAIDAR ALI AND 

TIPU SULTAN 

By 

K. N. V. SASTRI, Mysore. 

Every student of Indian History is familiar with the following biographies 
of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan : — (i) 

Hyder Shah, by M.M.D.L.T., 1784. 

Hyder Ali Khan and Tippu Sultan, by Ch. Stewart, 1809. 

Historical sketches, by Col. Mark Wilks, 1810 and 1816. 

Haidar Naik and Tippu Sultan, by Kirmani (Tm. by Miles). 

Tipu Saib, by Torrens, 1786. 

Tippoo Sultan, by E.I.C. Officer, 1799. 

Letters of Tipu Sultan, by Wm. Kirkpatrick 1811. 

The country of Tipu Sultan, 1800. 

Tippoo Sultan, by Meadows Tayler. 

The Tiger of Mysore, by G. A. Henty. 

Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan, by L. B. Bowring. 

Tales of Haider Ali by C. Hayavadana Rao. 

Hyder AH and Tipu Sultan, by B. L. Rice, in the Mysore Gazetteer 1877. 
Haidar Ali by H. A. Robson 1781. 

(ii) in Kannada : — 

Haidar Ali by H. Appanna Setti, 1897. 

Tipu Sultan Laoani. 

(iii) in Persian manuscripts (I. O.): — 

Hyder Naik ( 2 Accounts ) . 

Tipu Sultan ( 4 books ). 

There are also books in German and French — e.g. Sprengal's Hyder Alt 
and Tipu Sultan and Michaud’s Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan (now trans- 
lated into English ). 

I venture to think that the following are not so well known or accessible 
to thfe generality of students although the specialists may own copies of them 
or borrow them in the British Museum or the India Office. I am satisfied 
that neither the Imperial Library nor the Imperial Records Office contaia 
all of them ; — 

C. P. Brown’s Memoirs of Hyder and Tippoo, 1849. (A Translation 
of Ramchandra Rao’s original book in Marathi ). 

A Moen'S Haider Ali Khan, 1781. 

Historical Account of Nawab Hyder Ali Khan, from 1763, in Dutch* 
1774 ? (A translation in English is with me). 

Anecdotes relative to the rise of H eider Ally, by E. J. C. Peixote (Br* 
Museum Add. Ms. 19287). 
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Haidar Noma 1784 ? in Kannada. 

The Records of Sringeri Mutt. 1927 in Kannada (N.P.). 

The Vamsha Ratnakara, and The Vamshavali of Mysore Kings. 

1887 and 1922 respectively in Kannada. 

Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan, in Urdu, (by independent authors). 

Haider Ali. (in Persian). 

Haider Ali (in Vol. 248), and Tipu Sultan (in Vol. 251), of H. MisC. 

(I.O.L.). 

Haider and Tippu, in Mackenzie Collections, Volumes 41 and 42. 

DalrympWs account of Tipoo Sultaun, in 1790. 

The Poona Residency Correspondence Records about Tipu Sultan have 
been lately published by the Bombay Government. In companionship with 
Mostyn’s Dicrry and Malet’s Embassy, and the Calendars of Persian 
Correspondence, this series will be of tremendous value for chronology of 
events. 

I may mention also three important publications within Mysore which 
are of indirect value for a new biography of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan ; 
the first is the revised edition of Wilk’s History of Mysore by Sir Murray 
Hammick (1930 and 1932) ; the second is the new edition of Mysore 
Gazetteer ^Yo\. II, part IV, (1930) by Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao ; and the 
last is Modem Mysore by Mr. M. Sharma Rao ( 1936 ) . These three works 
throw some new light upon the subject. 

At the same time I should not forget to remind the students that there 
are a number of smaller secondary and indirect writings on the subject. 
But this is not clearly the place for mentioning them, partly because they are 
not direct biographies and partly also they are helpful more for elucidating 
the ideas, principles and policies of the father and son than for constructing 
regular biographies. 

One wonders how many more there are and can be. The Madras Re- 
cord Office should contain a number of sketches in the body of the proceedings 
of foreign, military and commercial departments. 

All these new sources like the old and familiar ones can be easily classi- 
fied under one or the other principle. But the grouping of all according to 
regions may yield interesting results : — 

(a) The Dutch records, for instance, tell us of the intricate relations 

between the Europeans and Malabar, Cochin and Travancore 
Rajas and princes on the one side and Haidar Ali on the other. 
The facts which they contain are not to be found in such 
detail in any other source. 

(b) The Mysore records whidi are in Kannada give us a description 

of Haidar probably as he himself wished to be known but 
certainly as his contemporaries at the capital ( Seringapatam ) 
and in important towns saw and heard of him. The narrative 
in Hyder Nama is detailed and comprehensive. Yet the 
mission of Schwartz is not mentioned at all in it. 
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(c) The Maratha accounts are objective, critical, and largely political. 

(d) The Portuguese memoir is full of anecdotes. 

(e) All “English'’ biographies are political and military in their outlook. 

A few of the later among them are repetitions or echoes of the 
forgoing ; because the military officers who wrote history of 
India in this period were corresponding with one another and 
copying statements word by word. 

if) Persian sources are highly subjective in their character. Urdu 
books, which have been written lately, are compiled from the 
Persian sources and tradition. 

(g) The one book on Tipu Sultan in Bengali is similarly a compila- 
tion from the older Persian books. 

I think the time has arrived to re-construct once again the lives of 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan on the basis of fresh facts presented by the 
numerous new sources and studies, having regard particularly to the quarters 
from which the information has arrived. 

Incidentally it is worthy of note that Colonel Mark Wilk’s account of 
Haidar Ali is substantially correct. When the usuiper Nawab’s and his son’s 
history will be re-written, it will differ from Wilk’s only in the angle of 
vision. 

Perhaps this requires an explanatory illustration. The new angle of 
vision referred to will take for granted that Mysore State under 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan was a power in the Dekhan. 
Because she was no longer a small state confined to the com- 
fortable corner at the junction of the Eastern and the Western 
Ghats or removed far from the highways of the Mughals and 
Marathas in this part of India, 

Many words are not needed to show that, owing to the discovery 
of several records and publication of original works on the sub- 
ject, the biographies will be naturally more detailed. The 
parentage of Haidar Ali, his military exploits, his administra- 
tive measures, anecdotes about his daily life and personal 
character, and his foreign policy are known in detail more 
to us than to the past historians. Equally is Tipu’s interna! 
policy revealed to us with a wealth of information. 

These are formidable enough, but fortunately Indian Historiography 
has helped to re-arrange, re-interpret, and emphasise the facts 
in a novel manner. Consequently questions like the following 
which remained unanswered till now appear to be capable of 
solution : 

(i) What was the ambition of Haidar Ali in his life? 

(ii) To what office did Haidar nominate his son at the moment of his 

death? What was given to Tipu Sultan by the ministers of 
Haidar at Trichinopoly ? 

(iii) What was the genius of Tipu Sultan ? 
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(iv) Why did Tipu attack Trayancbre? Why did the English go to 
the help of that state ? 

In conclusion, further research is possible on the subject of this note in 
the following directions : 

(i) Exploration of the Mackenzie G)llections in Madras and London. 

(ii) Collection of records and documents and books in the possession 

of families and individuals within Mysore and outside ( espe- 
cially of Nawabs of the latter places ) . 

(iii) Study of Persian Records at the Cairo Record Office. 

(iv) Discovery of papers in the archives of the Nizam's Government, 

as well as of Cochin and Travanoore states. 

(v) Investigation at the archives at Goa, Paris, Batavia and Berlin 

whose E. I. Companies were conspicuous in the eighteenth 
century. 

(vi) Study of tradition, anecdotes and monuments in the parts of 

India which once belonged to Mysore. 



MUSLIM ADVENTURERS IN THE KINGDOMS OF 
TANJORE AND MADURA 

By 

C. S. SRINIVASACHARIAR, Annamalainagar 
Introduction. 

In the troubled times following the irruption of the Bijapur and Gol- 
conda forces into the Carnatic, about the middle of the 17th century, several 
Muslim adventurers rose into prominence in the kingdoms of Tanjore and 
Madura which contrived to survive the first attacks of the Deccani Muslims 
and of the Maratha general Shahji Bhonsle, who followed in their wake. The 
latter half of the 17th and the first half of the 18th centuries may well be 
deemed to be an epoch of comparative confusion and anarchy in South India. 
Able and ambitious soldiers of fortune seized what prizes came to their hands ; 
a chain of accidents placed the Maratha, in the place of the expectant Mus- 
lim, on the Nayak throne of Tanjore. Gingi fell first into the hands of 
Bijapur and then into the grip of Sivaji's house, and finally into the Mughal 
vortex. Madura survived longer under the indigenous rule of its Nayak line ; 
and Mysore escaped the grip of the roving soldier of fortune till Haidar 
Ali came upon the scene. Most of these adventurers are buried in oblivion ; 
and they and their deeds are blended into a barbaric past of which scarcely 
a vestige remains now. They however created armies, overturned princes 
and ruled provinces, wielding power not within the reach of modem endeav- 
our.'’ A humble attempt is made here to bring out three typical men of 
this group who played a prominent part in the setting stage of South Indian 
independent Hindu rule. 

I. Rustam Khan. 

Rustam Khan was a typical adventurer of the latter half of the 17th 
century. He rose to power as a cavalry officer with considerable influence. 
He was at first the favourite of Chokkanatha Nayak of Madura (1659-1682), 
who had adopted him, brought him up with care and confided to him a 
position of power.^ The kinsmen of this person were advanced to positions 
of tmst in a short space to such an extent, that the defences of the Madura 
fort itself were entirely entrusted to his Muhammadan followers ; and, in 
the sequel, Rustam confined the king himself to his palace, put a guard over 
him to prevent his leaving it and contrived to usurp all authority. 

Chokkanatha had become greatly unpopular on account of the failure of 
his war against Tanjore and of the encroachments of the Mysore power on 

1. Vide * TTie History of the Camataca Governors who ruled over the PSi^diya 
Ma^dalam,' in Tayior, ‘Oriental Historical Manuscripts,' in the Tamil Language 
translated with annotations , ; Vol. II, Madras, 1835. 
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the northern frontier of the kingdom. He was deposed, after a time, on the 
plea of insanity and imprisoned ; and his brother, Muthulinga, was set up 
in his place. According to Nelson,^ the ministers headed by the crafty 
Govindapayya did this act. Muthulinga however, proved as bad a ruler as 
his brother. The curses of the people went forth against both the kartta 
i.e., the Nayak and the ministers. To add to their misfortunes, there was a 
deluge on account of a super-abundance of the monsoon rains, followed by 
a pestilence (1677-78). Father Andre Freire in his letter to Father Paul 
Oliva, dated Vadugarapatti, 1682,2 says that Rustam Khan who was in 
the Nayak’s service and commanded his cavalry, took advantage of a walk, 
which Muthulinga took outside the fortress, rebelled against him, closed the 
gates of the citadel and seized the government. “ To make a show of justice, 
he took Sokkalinga out of the prison and declared him king ; but, in reality, 
he reserved to himself all authority and all the privileges of royalty. Supported 
by his cavalry, he imposed his yoke on the whole kingdom without anybody 
daring or wishing to make opposition ; the usurper, not content with seizing 
all the treasures of the palace, appropriated the wives of the two kings, two 
of whom committed suicide to avoid this dishonour. This new tyranny 
weighed heavily on the kingdom for nearly two years, and came to an end 
only through a new disaster.’' 

About the end of 1680, the Mysore forces under Dalavai Kumara Raya 
invested Trichinopoly ; and Rustam Khan was inveigled into an ambuscade 
soon after the commencement of the siege when his cavalry was annihilated 
almost to a man. The Khan himself was forced to flee for his life within 
the city walls ; and scarcely were the gates closed behind him and he began 
congratulating himself on his narrow escape, when Chokkaniatha, Govinda- 
payya and a few others fell upon him and his escort of Muhammadans 
and cut them down almost to a man. The circumstances of the extirpation 
of this adventurer are not given in full in the Jesuit Letters ; nor do we 
know the names of those who were instrumental in accomplishing the deed.^ 


1. The Madura Manual, p. 201. 

2. La Mission du Madure III. 301, translated by R. S. Iyer. 

3. The Oriental Historical Manuscripts above referred to and the Memo- 
randum regarding the Sethupathis of Ramnad, supplied by Ponnuswami Thevan, 
which Nelson made use of in the compilation of his Manual, both leave us no 
doubt that Govindapayya, who is called the veteran intriguer and the Sethupathi 
Kilavan and Chinna Kattira Naiker of Kannivadi, were mainly instnimental 
in bringing about this restoration of Chokkanatha back to power. 

From another chronicle (entitled ' Record of the Affairs of the Carnataka 
Governors’), we learn that when Chokkanatha was shut up in Trichinopoly in 
his palace, Govindappa Aiyar, who was the principal minister of state, sent a secret 
message to the Sethupathi of Ramnad, the chief feudatory of the kingdom and to 
another powerful feudal noble, byj name Chinna Kattira Nayak of Ka^ivadi and 
told Rustam Khan that he was about to summon all the poligars in order to 
adjust their respective revenues. He then arranged a meeting at the revenue-oflfce 
when the two feudatories came with their followers fully armed. There was a me ee 
in the revenuoofiice itself in which Rustam Khan and his followers were a 
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Father Andre Freire thus makes the following reflection upon this domes* 
tic revolution in Trichinopoly : “Ever since the fatal policy of Tirumala 
Nayak who invited the Moghul army to help the three Nayaks in revolt 
against Bisnagar, this part of India has been incessantly delivered to all the 
disorders of anarchy and to the ravages of the most disastrous wars. Far 
from profiting by their reverses and rectifying their faults, seeking their safety 
in union and in the wise administration of their kingdoms, these princes 
have weakened themselves by their mutual treasons, and dreiined the source 
of the wealth by a tyranny, of which nothing can give you an idea. Already 
(the sovereign of) Bisnagar, the Nayak of Gingi, and that of Tanjore are 
despoiled of their dominions. The Nayak of Madura is on the verge of 
succumbing to the same fate,'* 

The Nayak of Madura, though delivered from his domestic enemy, 
was still threatened and almost literally surrounded by four armies, namely 
that of Kumara Raya, the Mysore Dalavai, who actually invested Trichi- 
nopoly ; (2) that Kilavan Sethupathi, which came ostensibly to the help of 
the Nayak, but in reality, to make what plunder it could out of the disturbed 
situation ; (3) the army of Ekoji of Tanjore ; and (4) another army under 
Arasumalai, general of the Satara king, i§ambhiaji. The two Mahratta armies 
according to the evidence available were in reality anxious to repulse the army 
of Mysore and to seize all the dominions of Madura for himself. Kumara 
Raya made a wise suggestion to the Nayak offering peace to him and pro- 
mising to preserve his kingdom and even going to the extent of offering help 
for the restoration of the ancient Nayak lines on the thrones of Tanjore 
and Gingi, both of which were then in the hands of Maratha rulers. Thus 


killed. The traditional story of the death of Rustam Khan is thus given in the 
following quotation : — 

“ Accordingly Chinna-Kattira-Naicker, and the Sethupathi, both came to the 
interview in the manner of marching to a battle. Seeing this array, Rustam Khan 
said to Govindapaiyer, “ Why do they come in this kind of way ? ” Govinda- 
paiyer replied, “ They are come just in their customary manner.'' On receiving 
this answer Rustam Khan said to Govindapaiyer, '' Well, bid them come to-morrow, 
and the thing for which they are come being all accurately settled, they may be 
sent away." Govindapaiyer said, “ Very Good.” And looking at Chinna-Kattira- 
Naicker and the Sethupathi, he winked with his eye ; and then passed over on this 
side of them. On the instant a volley from two thousand muskets was discharged 
on Rustam-Khan and the rest of the Mahomedans, which killed the whole of them 
at once. Chinna-Kattira-Naicker immediately went to the house wherein Chokka- 
natharNaicker was confined ; and, oj^ening it, desired Chokanatha-Naicker to come 
outside. But Chokanatha-Naicker replied, If you bring the head of Rustam-Khan, 
and place it before me, I will come ; but until then I will not come.” Chinna- 
Kattira-Naicker said, “ Amongst a thousand Mahomedans, how can one of them 
be distinguished from the other ? " Chokanatha-Naiker continued, “ You may 
know him by this mark, his having an impostume on his ear ; that is he.” He 
was distinguished by this sign : and his head being cut off, it was brought and 
placed before Chokanatha-Naicker, who then came forth from his prison, (page 
187, O. H. M. Vd. II). 
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Madura was the scene of confusion worsened by the treacherous conduct of 
Rustam Khan. 


11. Saiyad Khan, 

In the Tanjore kingdom, the years 1736-39 constituted a dark era of 
anarchy, domestic dissension and rebellions of pretenders. In this epoch a 
Muhammadan adventurer, by name Saiyad Khan, played a prominent and 
infamous part ; closely connected with this revolution was the rise of Chanda 
Sahib of the Navayat family of Nawab Sa’dat Ullah Khan of Arcot to 
great influence in the affairs of the country. 

To make the history of this troubled period clear, the following account 
is given. Tukoji Raja died about the year 1735. He had five sons:(l) 
Hava Sahib ; (2) Saiyaji ; (3) Anna Sahib ; (4) Nana Sahib ; and (5) 
Pratap Singh. Of these the first two were legitimate and the last three illegi- 
timate. Nos. 3 and 4 died before their father ; and Hava Sahib who suc- 
ceeded, died about a year after. 

The reign of Ekoji II (or Bava Sahib) of Tanjore, son of Tukoji (1728- 
36) lasted only for one year at the end of which, he succumbed to a cons- 
piracy set on foot against him, probably by Saiyad, who was the killedar 
of the Tanjore fort and who played the part of king-maker in the following 
years. Bava Sahib's widow, Sujana Bai, was now raised to the throne by 
the ministers. 

But soon a pretender under the name of Savai Shahji, generally known 
as Kattu Raja (Forest King) came forward and, with the aid of the Muham- 
madan commander of the Tanjore Fort, succeeded in usurping the throne. 
He was soon deposed in favour of Saiyaji, the second son of Tukoji ; and 
the latter had in his turn to give place to Pratap Singh. The pretender 
Savai Shahji was in reality the offspring of a slave woman named Rupi, 
to Sarabhoji, the second son of Ekoji, counterfeited as the son of one of 
his queens. A previous counterfeit prince had already been disposed of. 
This second counterfeit was set up by one Koyanji Ghangte^ (Koyaji Kat- 
tigai?) who alleged that he was the Savai Shahji and was the lawful heir 
to the throne. He was afterwards called Kiattu Riaja, because when he was 
proclaimed as Raja, he came from the Udaiyarpalaiyam jungle whither he 
had been taken by Ghangte for the purpose of securing the aid of its poli- 
gar for him. This pretender later secured the aid of the English at Fort St. 
David and of the Dutch at Negapatam. This prince was deposed by Saiyaji, 
the legitimate son of Tukoji. The Tanjore District Manual alleges that 

1. This was a relation of the ruling family. An extract from the Family 
History of the Rajahs of Tanjore (Appendix No. 1 in A Report of the Case of 
Kamachee Bo ye Sahiba versus the E, I. Company by J. B. Norton Madras, 
1858) confirms that the pretender got help from the English and the Dutch and 
p>ersuaded the army at Tanjore and its killedar, to admit him into the fort in 
Saka, 1660. He deposed Sujana Bai, but reigned only for a few days. His name 
was Soobhaniya (p. 76). 
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there were two rulers between Biava Sahib’s wife and Pratap Singh, viz., 
Savai Shahji, the son of Sarabhoji, and the other Saiyaji, the son of Tukoji. 
The latter has been consistently ignored in the pedigrees kept up by Pratap 
Singh who was after all an illegitimate son. And hence there was a likeli- 
hood of the identification of the two as one. 

Mill distinctly speaks, on the authority of an authentic manuscript of 
Tanjore, of the pretended son of Sarabhoji and of Sahujee (evidently Saiyaji) 
the youngest of the sons of Tukoji and attributes all the revolutions to the 
Muhammadan commandant, Sayid, whose execution was the first act of 
Pratap Singh’s reign.^ Wilson, in his note on Mill who declared that Orme 
was misinformed — as he considered both Shahji and Pratap Singh to have 
been sons of Sarabhoji — says that Saiylaji, as Duff calls him, was a legitimate 
son of Tukoji. Mr. Dodwell in his note^ says that the attempt of the Tan- 
jore Manual was to reconcile -the versions of Orme and Elias Guillot, the 
Dutch Governor of Negapatam in 1739, which was strongly in favour of 
the identification of the two persons Shiah ji and Saiyaji ; and the Dutch 
were exceedingly well-informed on all Tanjore affairs. He says : ‘ I take 
it that the Shahji who reigned from 1737 to 1739 claimed to be a son of 
Sarabhoji ; whether he was or not I cannot pretend to decide, nor yet whe- 
ther the person whose uncle visited Pondicherry was the actual prince who 

reigned I think it probable that the man who now was approaching 

Dupleix and who, at the close of the year 1748, was to visit Fort St. David 
with more success, was the Shahji who had reigned over Tanjore.’ The 
native tradition embodied in the Tanjore District Mmiucd distinctly says 
that the first pretended son of Sarabhoji was got rid of by the order of the 
latter himself when he came to know of the deception. The second counter- 
feit was set up many years afterwards by one Koyanji Ghangte (Koyaji 
Kiattigai of the Diarist) who was the brother of the pretender’s alleged 
mother. This is corroborated by other information also. Moreover, the 
Abbe Guyon the historian of French India, says that Pratap Singh stifled 
his rival Saiyaji in a bath of milk; and if that should have been true, the 
pretender Savai Shahji should have been a different person and not the same 
as had been killed by Pratap Singh in 1740. 

The name given to the pretender in the Fort St David records is 
Sahajee Maha Raja. The Marathi inscription in the Big Temple at Tan- 
jore calls him Savai Sh^ji and I^ttu Raja. According to the Marathi 
inscription, he obtained help even in 1738 when he deposed Sujana Bai, 
from the English at Fort St. David and the Dutch at N^apatam under 
specious promises. Another writer, Mr. K. R. Subrahmanian,^ is inclined 
to support the view that there was no Saiyaji at all and that the same person, 
Shahji, superseded Sujana Bai for a while at first and afterwards perma- 


1. Book IV, Chap, ii, p. 88 of Vol. iii. {History of India) ed. 1848. 

2. Pp. 350-351 of Vol. iv of the Diary of Ananda Rcmga Pittai (Madras, 1916). 

3. The Maratha Rajas of Tanjore, (1928) : pp. 44-46. 
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nently. The Dutch Memoir of 1739, Ananda Ranga Pillai’s Diary for 1748 
and the English account of the claims of Shahji in 1749 — all say that he 
was the legal heir and not Pratap Singh. But the first of these sources only 
proves that the Dutch, having supported Shahji, pretend that he was the 
legal heir. The French Dubash only wrote that he was informed of the 
claims of Shahji as the son of Sarabhoji ; and the English records of 1749 
could not prove the legitimacy of their candidate. None of these sources 
mentions Saiyiaji ; and a French record of 1749 accuses the English of hav- 
ing attempted to pull down the reigning prince Pratap Singh and place a 
phantom in his stead. So the writer concludes that there was only one per- 
son, Shahji, the Kiattu Raja ; and theite is no reason to suppose that Tukoji 
had a legitimate son, Saiyaji, who ruled for a year before Pratap’s accession. 
This epoch was marked by the dominance of Saiyad Khan, the killedar of 
Tanjore fort and by the emergence of the Navayat captain, Chanda Sahib. 

The accession of Sujana Bai, the queen of Ekoji, is a well established 
fact. She ruled for about two years from Saka 1658 to Saka 1660, Pingala 
to KMayukthi, when the pretender Kattu Raja was admitted into the fort 
as the ruler. During her reign, Saiyid Khan was the most powerful person 
in the kingdom and did as he pleased with the disposal of the entire forces. 
When^the Kiattu Raja,^ the pretended son of Sarfoji, was placed upon the 
throne Saiyad Khan imprisoned Sujana Bai and impaled her favourite 
minister Siddoji and his two brothers before the gate of the fort. The 
historian Mill, ascribes all the revolutions between the death of Hava Sahib 
and the accession of Pratap Singh as well as the latter event to the machi- 
nations of the Muhammadan captain. Tht deposition of Saiyaji who was 
placed on the throne after Sujana Bai, the pretender, Kjattu Raja, having 
been expelled in a few' days is ascribed by Mill to Saiyad Khan. But Orme^ 
says that this act and Pratap Singh's enthronement were due to the general 
concurrence of the people of the kingdom. Pratap Singh's first act was to 
put to death the Musalman commander, who was universally detested for 
his rapacity and cruelty. 

III. Chmda Sahib and the Fall oj the Ndy\ak linS of Madura, 

Nawab Sa‘adatullah Khan was of the tribe of Navayat, who had origi- 
nally settled from Arabia in the Deccan and rose to distinction in the time 
of the Bahmani branch Sultanates. i§a‘adatullah Khan was first Diwan to 
Nawab Daud IChan and he was for twenty years ncdh to the Nazim of 
Arcot and for five years the N5zim himself. He invited his kinsmen from 
the Konkan and bestowed on them numerous jagirs and forts. Sa’adatullah 
tlius made his younger brother Ghull^ Ali, the Jaghirdar of Vellore. Ghu- 

1. The Kattu Raja, when he was driven out, approached the French for help, 
promising the session of Karikal. He is called variously Shahuji, Shahji, Savai 
Shahji and Kattu Raja. He is said to have returned in 1738 and ruled for about 
a year. About that time he prevented the French from landing at Karikal and 
it was this act of his that brought Chanda Sahib into the scene. He gave away 
Karikal to the French in order to avoid deposition by Chanda Sahib. 
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lam All had two sons, Baqir Ali, who resigned the Nizamat of Arcot to 
which he was raised after the death of his uncle i^a'adatullah, but soon after- 
wards gave up his throne to his younger brother Dost Ali. Dost Ali had 
one son, Safdar Ali Khan, who subsequently succeeded to the NawabsWp 
and five sons-in-law, all of them being his own Navayat kinsmen. The 
third of his sons-in-law was Husayn Dost Khan, who was the diwan of the 
Nizamat and a man of great energy and contrived not merely to get posses- 
sion of Trichinopoly and to end the rule of Niayaks but also to interfere 
forcefully in the affairs of Tanjore with a view to its subsequent subversion. 

Madura was at that time ruled by Queen Minlakshi, the surviving widow 
of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha (1706-1732). She was a high-spirited and ambi- 
tious, but short-sighted, ruler. She was opposed secretly by Bangaru Tiru- 
mala, whose son Vijayakumara was adopted as her son by the queen. Ac- 
cording to the Telugu chronicle, History of the Carnatic Lords,'' Vijaya- 
kumiara, the boy-prince was installed as the Kartta, and Minakshi was to be 
his guardian and regent. According to another version, Gangaru Tirumala, 
refused to give his son to the queen for adoption, assumed the state of ruler 
himself and set up his state from a new palace. Still another chronicle says 
that the majority of the people were on the side of Bangaru Tirumala then 
in the actual administration of the kingdom. Thus the kingdom was dis- 
tracted by violent party quarrels ; the palace and the treasure at Trichinopoly, 
the then capital, were in the hands of Mlniakshi ; while the court and the 
administration were in the hands of Banglaru. The queen was egged on in 
her opposition to Bangaru by her brothers, Venkata Nayak and Perum&l 
Nayak, while the crafty Venkatai^ghviach&rya thq Dalavai, supported 
Bangaru. 

In 1734, Dost Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic sent his son Safdar Ali 
along with his son-in-law Chanda Sahib on a military campaign to the south. 
Dost Ali had been planning even earlier to interfere in the affairs of the 
Nayak kingdom ; but some delay occurred owing to thie troubles caused by 
the measures antecedent to Dost Ali's permanent occupation of the Nizamat. 
The “ History of the Karnataka Governors " attributes the expedition of 1734 
to the positive connivance of Rani Minakshi who is said to have actually 
written to Chandia Sahib for assistance, whereupon Bangaru Tirumala wrote 
to Safdar Ali, who was jealous of his brother-in-law. 

The Telugu Chronicle however is comparatively obscure on this point. 
It says that Safdar Ali having advanced to Trichinopoly and settled the 
dispute left the place after instructing Chandia Sahib to bring thirty lakhs 
of rupees. The latter persuaded or frightened Minakshi into giving him a 
crore of lupees whereupon he swore on the holy Quran that he would not use 
any sort of treachery towards her and would not endeavour to depose her. 
According to the testimony of Orme the army of Safdar Ali and Chandia 
Sahib moved by way of Madras and Pondicherry ; and it was during their 
passage to Madura that Chandia Sahib laid the first foundations of his con- 
nection with the French Government of Pondicherry. 
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The course of events and the intrigues that led to Chanda Sahib's cap- 
ture of Trichinopoly and the death of Rani Min&kshi are obscure. The 
Telugu Chronicle would say that Chanda Sahib as soon as he received the 
money, entered the fort while the Rani having sent her adopted son and 
Bangiaru Tirumala for safety to Madura, camly awaited the course of events 
in Trichinopoly. Chanda Sahib now persuaded the queen to believe that 
he would make her the undisputed ruler of the kingdom and left for Arcot. 
Meanwhile, Rani Minakshi divided the kingdom into two parts, retaining 
for herself both the banks of the Cauveii as far as Karur and Dharapuram ; 
while Madura, Tinnevelly, Dindigul and the other southern districts and the 
palayams attached to them like Ramnad, Sivaganga etc. were to be under 
the control of Bang&ru Tirumala.^ Chanda Sahib came again to Trichino- 
poly in 1736 and placed his own soldiers over the palace and began to manage 
the affairs of the Trichinopoly country. He then proceeded against Ban^ru 
Tirumala, took possession of the Dindigul province and fought a bloody battle 
at Ammaiyapl^aiyam with Bangjaru's forces. Bangaru taking the young 
prince with him retired to Sivaganga while the invader secured Madura 
and the adjoining country. ‘‘ Min§kshi-Ammal, at Trichinopoly, having re- 
ceived intelligence of all these things, observed, * Chanda Sahib, after having 
sworn that he would not act treacherously, and receiving from me a crore of 
rupees, nevertheless has, traitor-like, conquered the kingdom for himself. 
The next thing which he will do is to kill me. Better to die by my own 
hand than by his.' In consequence of this conclusion she swallowed poison, 
and obtained divine bliss.” 

The version of the Tamil Chronicle is much more clear and possibly 
more reliable as to the course of the intervention of the Muhammadans. 
It says that when Safdar Ali came down to Trichinopoly in 1734 he was* 
merely anxious to settle the dispute between Bangaru and the queen and he 
was bribed to give the award in favour of Bangaru and returned after entrust- 
ing the execution of the award to Chanda Sahib. Chanda Sahib’s plan was 
first to overthrow Bangaru Tirumala in the name of Minakshi so that there 
should b^ no rival to the queen whom he could easily set aside subsequently ; 
next to depose Miniakshi and to proclaim himself as the ruler of Trichino- 
poly in the name of the Nawab and finally perhaps to make himself com- 
pletely independent even of Arcot. Thus Miniakshi should be used for the 
destruction of Ban#ru Tirumala ; then the Nawab’s authority should be 
utilised for the destruction of Minakshi ; and finally, his own independence 
should be built up on the basis of his own prowess. Therefore he returned 
to Arcot in 1735 in order to get reinforcements and to explain his plans to 
the Nawab. He seems to have acquiesced for the time being, in the plans 

1. In this way, the Chronicle says, both persons ruled the kingdom for five 
years from Virodhikrit i.e. from 1731. This however makes the arr^gement opera- 
tive from the beginning of Rani Mlnakshi's rule and would not admit of her having 
quarrelled with Bangaru, which is attested by other sources. 
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of the partition of the Nayak kingdom effected by the Rani Minakshi as a 
measure of safety. The partition should show that Minakshi was clever 
enough to perceive that the boy-prince should properly be entrusted to the 
care of Bangiaru Tirumala who would be the final defender of the kingdom. 
Chanda Sahib thought it diplomatic to acquiesce in this arrangement of the 
Rani. 

It is maintained by Wilson that Chanda Sahib acted during all this 
time.with the connivance of Minakshi and not against her and that Bangjaru’s 
going away to Madura was the result of his desire to escape from the clutches 
of Chanda Sahib and the Rani who was acting in collusion with him. After 
the battle of Ammaiyapaiaiyam where the Musalmans inflicted a decisive 
defeat on his troops, Bangaru fled from Madura and lived in the interior 
of the Ramnad country under the protection of the Setupati and the Siva- 
ganga chief, Chanda Sahib no longer felt it necessary to show any regard 
for Minakshi. He placed the Trichinopoly Fort under his own guard, re- 
moved the queen’s followers from it, secured the treasury and seized the 
administration. Then came the tragic end of Mini^shi. 

The Tuzuk-i-Wdlldjahi, an 18th century historical Persian work, written 
under the patronage of the Nawabs of the Anwar’u-din family, thus speaks 
of the treachery of Chanda Sahib. Husayn Dost Khan, the third son-in- 
law (of the Nawab) went there in the guise of peace. Swearing on the 
word of Allah, the King, the Great Knower, he span the thread of relation- 
ship of a brother to her, made it into a noose of punishment and deceived 
her. He cut the throat of the times, broke his plighted word, and tinged 
his scimitar with blood. Finally in the sarai, known as Dilwai mandap, ad- 
joining the fort of Trichinopoly, he broke (his covenant with her) yielding 
to his prolific vicious nature, took possession of the fort, and set the mischief 
afoot. The Rani became aware of the deceit, being too weak to take revenge, 
the power went from her hands. Thus wounded in heart and helpless, she 
burnt herself according to the custom of the Hindus. But a spark that would 
in time! burst into flame and bum out life and punish this cheat was being 
kindled in secret in the cotton-like confidence of this faithless liar ; because 
the Rani at the time of her jumping into the fire kept the holy book (Quran) 
in her bosom with faith. The cheat, in his ignorance of the right path, went 
against the practices of Islam, chose the objects of this transitory world, and 
took a false oath in the holy book simply to create more confidence in his 
assertions, while strengthening the friendship, establishing brotherly relation- 
ship, and making covenant of union and amity. The holy Quran, the praise- 
worthy book, was so miraculous in its power that the fire while it burnt 
her whole body did not reach the bosom. It produced its effect thus : The 
Khan during the days of our Hadrat-i-A’la, got his capital punishment at 
the hands of a Hindu in the same sarai, and in a similar deceitful manner. In 
spite of all these undesirable actions, his death is called a martyrdom be- 
cause of the favour of Islam, of his love for the family of the Profdiet of 
all creation, (May God bless him !) his generous and noble habits, and his 
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murder by a Hindu. The knowledge of these things is only in Allah 

Chanda Sahib’s tragic end has been regarded as a deserved nemesis for 
his treacherous behaviour to Rani Miniakshi by all historians — The Pondi- 
cherry Diarist, the contemporary Ananda Ranga Pillai, gives us the day- 
to-day information of the events that hastened his end. 

Bad news from Srirangam reached the Diarist’s ears on the 8th June 
in the shape of Chanda Sahib having written to the Governor M. L.aw had 
gone over to Muhammad Ali Khan and the English and ruined everything. 
D’Auteuil who had advanced to Valikandapuram was attacked by Birki 
Venkat Rao with the Maratha troops, the Mysore faujdar and some English 
who wtere encamped at Samayavaram and forced to retreat to Ranjangudi, 
being unable to reach Srirangam ; but Mutabir Khan, the fmjdar of that 
place, would not admit them and, on the other hand, helped the enemy to 
get in their rear and attack them. D’Auteuil surrendered without striking 
a blow. On June 15th, Ranga Pillai heard that Chanda Sahib had tried to 
escape, as a faquir, from custody, but had been seized ; and when the news 
reached Fort St. David a salute was fired and sugar was distributed to the 
people. The next day he learnt that Chanda Sahib, Shaikh Hasan, Law and 
others were surrounded in the Srirangam temple and could get no provisions ; 
and, in -despair, Chandia Sahib offered to pay a certain sum of money to 
Manoji Appa of Tanjore and Murari Rao, on condition that he was to be 
escorted by Murari Rao. But Muhammad Ali’s people found him out, and 
declared that they would take him to the fort of Trichinpoly ; but the people 
of Murari Rao and the Tanjore folk protested that they had given a coivle 
or safe conduct to Chanda Sahib and carried him off in haste. Later, 

he was detained at the Dalavai Mantapam and not taken to Tanjore, but 

. sent on to Manoji Appa’s camp, his head was cut off ; and the head and 
the body were carried on a camel to Muhammad Ali at Trichinopoly. 
Dupleix found fault with Law for giving up Chandia Sahib to Manoji Appa 
without insisting on getting a Maratha noble as hostage and being merely 

satisfied with asking the Tanjore general to take an oath, which he did by 

proxy and broke so soon afterwards. 

Wilks wrote that Law was “ justified by the fairest considerations of the 
natural interests committed to his charge in recommending Chanda Sahib to 
incur any risk, rather than surrender to the English ; and he unhappily 
trusted to the desperate faith of a Mahratta.” According to Dime, Chanda 
Sahib knew that the Tanjore general, Manackjee, was at open variance with 
his prime minister and might be inclined to safeguard him, folldwing only 
his personal interests, and he followed the overture with so much interest and 
seeming compliance, that both Law and Chanda Sahib thought that they had 
gained him over to their interest. When Law demanded a hostage, the Tan- 
jorean answered that a hostage would be no real check on intended treachery, 

1. Part I. Translated into English by S. M. H. Nainar (Madras, 1934? 
pp-70-71. 
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and that, by giving one, the secret would be divulged and the escape rendered 
impracticable, and he promised under 341 oath taken on his sabre and poniard, 
that he would send away Chanda Sahib with an escort of horse to Karikal. 
As soon as the victim entered his quarters, Manojee had him imprisoned in 
a tent and put in irons. The next morning (1st of June 0. S.) there was a 
conference in Major Lawrence's tent between the Major, Muhammad Ali, 
Manoji and the Mysore general, when the proposal that the English should 
have the custody of the prisoner, was violently opposed by the other three 
parties. To Manoji the Mysorean promised money, the Nawab threatened 
resentment and Murari Rao held out the fear of an attack ; and he saw 
no method of saving the situation except by putting an end to the life of his 
prisoner. On the morning when Law surrendered at Srirangam, he had a 
conference with Lawrence, convinced him that the English were resolved not 
to interfere any farther in the dispute. The executioner was a Pathan, one 
of the Tanjoi^e general’s retinue.^ 


1. Orme : History of Hindustan. Vol. I. Pp. 236-42. 4th ed. 

Wilks says that his death was looked upon in this light by all Mussalman 
writers ; but he had a manuscript which stated that Chanda Sahib was murdered 
“at the instigation of Muhammad Ali.” He however believes that the Maratha 
general, Manoji, would not have thus disposed of his prisoner and incurred the 
disgrace of open perifidy, had it not been for his fear getting involved in further 
disputes. He thinks that, in the mock conference held before Major Lawrence, the 
native chiefs were secretly agreed and that the Major was to be deterred from 
interfering by showing that he would thereby incur the resentment of all the con- 
federates. (Vol, I, p. 177 History of Mysore) 2nd ed. 

Malleson is of the opinion that “ it is clear from Orme’s version that Lav^- 
rence had it in his pK>wer to have saved Chanda Sahib, and did connive at the 
death of the unfortunate man.” {History of the French in India : p. 328 note). 

H. H. Wilson only justifies the conduct of Lawrence by maintaining that the 
English were at that time not so well assured of their power as to pretend to dictate 
to the native princes, (Note on P. 87 of Mill’s History of British India. Vol. Ill, 
1858) . 

Venkasami Rao says that Mankoji, the famous general of Raja Pratap Singh, 
who undertook a successful expedition against the Maravas, shortly afterwards 
made himself “infamous by faithlessly and inhumanly disposing of Chanda Sahib 
at Trichinopoly.” Pratap Singh’s chief minister, Sakhoji, was a great enemy of 
Mankoji. {The Tanfore Manual] pp. 733 and 789). 

The Madras Council Consultation of Monday, the 15th June, 1752, merely 
records a letter from Major Lawrence “ advising that the allies not agreeing who 
should have Chanda, to prevent disputes, his head was cut off and carried into 
Trichinopoly ; that Shaik Hussan is a prisoner in Syringham to whom he had 
promised protection.” 

Prof. Dodwell points out (in note 3, p. 66 of his Dupleix and Clive) that, 
according to Saunders’ letter to Ehipieix of Aug. 22, 1752, Lawrence seems to deny 
that any conference was held ; he adds that he does not attach much value to this 
as he expressly says the opposite in his narrative. 



THE MINAS IN TRADITION AND HISTORY 

By 

R. N. SALETORE, Bombay. 

The Minas have been celebrated in the tradition and history of our country 
from the earliest times down to the collapse of the Maifitha power in a.d. 
1818. The meaning of the word Mina, by which they were known even in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, deserves first to be ascertained. The 
word MSna means fish in Tamil (ntm) as well as in Kanarese (nmu) while 
in Sanskrit it is understood to mean the same although it is generally repre- 
sented by the word Matsya. It is therefore evident that the word Matsya is 
the Sanskritized form of the Dravidian expression Mtn or MmUy meaning fish 
and probably represents the totem of a people who must have adopted the 
emblem of the fish as a symbol of their tribe.^ The existence of the Minas 
as a militant tribe has been traced to the times of the Mohenjo Diaro.^ But 
it is dear from the evidence in the Rg Veda that the term Matsyas represented 
definitely a people, whose home was in the south or south-west of Indraprastha 
and to the south of Surasena or Mathura.^ Owing to this reference Dr. AIac- 
DONELL said : There are possibly in the Rigveda some survivals of totemism, 
or the belief in the descent of the human race or of individual tribes or fami- 
lies from animals or plants.’'^ This remark has met with severe criticism. 
Dr. A, Berriedale Keith, for instance in this connection observes that “ mere 
animal names prove little as to totemism, which is not demonstrated for any 
Aryan stock.''^ He has been supported by Eh*. B. C. Law who adds : ** Nor 
is there anything in the account of the Matsyas to show that the fish was an 
object of worship among them, nor was ever regarded with any special vene- 
ration. The fish incarnation of Vi^u has nothing to do specifically with the 
Matsya people. There is, therefore, no valid reason for thinking that such 
Indo-Aryan names as Matsya (fish), Aja (goat), Vatsa (calf) have anything 
to do with totemism.''® These conclusions arise from the assumptions that 
first, the Matsyas were either an Aryan or an Indo-Aryan tribe, secondly that 
the fish, either as an emblem or aa incarnation of Vij§inu, was not honoured 
among them, and lastly that the name Matsya must have been adopted by 
them to preserve their belief of their descent from the fish. But there is no 
definite proof to establish that the Matsyas were of Aryan descent and little 

1. It may be noted that Mina is also a word in Sanskrit meaning Matsya.^ Of 
its etymology we are uncertain. In general the word Matsya is used for fish. R. N. S. 

2. Cf. Heras, Mlnad, Indian Culturey III, pp. 708-15. 

3. Rg Veda, VII, 18, 6. 

4. Macdonell, Vedk Mythology, p. 153. 

5. Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka (Anecdota Oxoniensa), p. 200, h ^ 

6. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian K^otriya Tribes, p. 65. For a discussion on the 
Matsyas see pp. 65-79. 
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indeed is known of their social life, either in early or in later times, to support 
the other conclusions. 

The Antiquity of the Matsyas, 

The Matsyas, who were no other than the Minas themselves, can be traced 
to remote antiquity. They are mentioned, for example, in the Bg Veda, where 
an account is given of their spoliation. It is recorded how “ Turvasa, who was 
taking precedence (at solemn, rites) was desirous of performing a sacrifice ; 
for wealth the Matsyas were attacked (by him) That they were really a 
people is borne out by S&yaijia^ as well as other texts. The Kau^takl Uptmi^ad 
refers to the Usinaras, Vatsas, the Matsyas, Kuru-Plancalas, Kl^i-Videhas.^ The 
Gopatha Brdhmana mentions the Matsyas along with the Salvas, the Kuru- 
Pancalas, Anga-Magadhas, KaS-Kosalas, and Vatsa USnaras.^ The §ata- 
patha Brdhmana depicts their wealth. It relates how one of their kings Dhva- 
san Dvaitavana, “where there is the lake Dvaitavana’' performed a horse 
sacrifice. “ Fourteen steeds did king Dvaitavana, victorious in battle, bind for 
Indra Vrtrahan, whence the lake Dvaitavana took its name.''^ Manu points 
to them as a fighting class® while in the Mahdbkdrata they are said to be the 
allies of the Salvas.'^ 

The Matsyas were well-known in Buddhist literature as Macchas. Of 
the sixteen traditional MahEjanapadas extant during the times of Buddha, 
the Anguttara Nikdya mentions Maccha as one of them.® They are again 
referred to in connection with the itay of the Buddha at Nadika in the Jam- 
vasahha Suttanta.^ They witnessed, according to the Vidhura Pandita Jdtaka, 
the dice-play of the Kuru king with the Yakkha Punjiaka.^® From these refer- 
ences it is clear that in Buddhist thought they were well known as a people,, 
occupying a specified territory and having a certain measure of civilization. 

The Origin of the Matsyas, 

These Matsyas according to the epics had a rather strange origin. In 
the Mahdbhdrata^^ a king named Matsya is said to have been born from the 
womb of a fish along with Matsyagandhi Satyavati. GirM, the wife of Vasu 
whose seed, when carried by a hawk, fell into the waters of Yamuna ( Jamna) 
in which Adrika, once an Apsaras, swallowed it and gave birth to these twins, 

1. Rg Veda, VII, 18 : 6. 

2. Macdonald and Keith, Vedk Index, II, p. 121. 

3. Kaufitaf^ Upmi^ad, IV, I, Trans. Max Muller, Sac. Books of the East, I, 
p. 300. 

4. Gopatha Brdhtnam, 2, 9, p. 30. Bibliotheca Indica. 

5. Naphtha Brdhmofia, XIII, 5, 4, 9, SBE, XLIV, p. 398. 

6. Mahabhdruta (Roy’s Edn.), Virata Parva, Sec. 30; Virata Parva (Raghu- 
VIRA), 29. 2. 130. 

7. Manusamhita, VII, 193, SBE, XXV, p. 247. 

8. Anguttara Nikdya, I, p. 213, Ibid. IV, pp. 252, 256, 260. 

9. Dtgha Nikdya, II, p. 200. 

10. Cowell, The Jatakas, VI, pp. 137, 280. 

11. Mahdbhdrata, Adi Parva, Sec. 63, pp. 174-5 (Roy’s edn.) ; Adi Parva 
(SUKTHANKAR), 57, 33-55, 248-50. 
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one of whom was the truthful monarch Matsya. The Vdyu Purd^ia also 
refers to this king Matsya, bom of Uparicara Vasu and a fish.^ This expla- 
nation of the origin of the Matsyas was not intended to point to the origin 
of the Matsyas as a people The birth of Matsya here” says Dr. B. C. Law 
‘‘ is here entirely a personal myth and has no connection with the people 
called Matsyas.”^ Such an explanation, it may be said, of course was not at all 
meant to reveal the origin of the Matsyas but it was evidently implied to give 
a touch of sanctity to the lineage of the king called Matsya. In fact an exactly 
similar practice was adopted in the case of the birth of Satyamartaoda, the 
founder of the Matsyas of Oddlacji.^ It is consequently possible that once tlie 
Matsyas believed that the founder of the Matsyas, or at least onei of their 
most prominent kings like Matsya himself, was bom of a fish, apart from its 
religious significance, it must have been evidently used by them either as a 
totem or at least as a symbol. This presumption, of course is only a possibility 
for it cannot be proved, but that even a modem dynasty like the Jethavas of 
Sauiia^tra employed the fish as a dynastic symbol can be seen from their 
shrines at Bhumlika, in western Kathiawiad.^ 

The Characteristics of the Matsyas. 

It is no wonder that the Matsyas, being wealthy, only desired to protect 
their wealth and consequently became celebrated as a race of fighters. In the 
Mahdbhdrata king Susarma of the Trigarttas tells Duryodhana that they were 
defeated more than once by the Matsyas and the iSalvas, who were their allies.*^ 
Manu advocates that they should be placed in the front line of battle when 
he says : ”(Men bom in Kuruk§etra, Matsyas, Pandala and those bom in 
Surasena, let them fight in the van of the battle, as well as (others who are) 
tall and light.”® No wonder such was the advice suggested by Manu for we 
find its fullest justification in their exploits which are revealed in the Mahd- 
bhdrata as a race of warriors. 

The Wealth of the Matsyas, 

The Matsyas probably developed the fighting instinct out of sheer neces- 
sity which arose from their desire to protect their only wealth— cattle. The 
Mahdbhdrata, for instance, throws some light on the nature of such wealth 
which was owned by one of their kings named Viriata in his kingdom known as 
Matsya. It is related how Sahadeva, clad in a cowherd's dress, speaking the 
dialect of cowherds, came to the cow-pen of Virata’s city. Beholding him the 
king was struck with his personality and on discovering his identity, observed ; 
“ I have a hundred thousand kine divided into distinct herds. All those to- 
gether with their keepers I place in thy charge. Henceforth my beasts will 

1. Vdyu Purdiya, Ch. 99. 

2. B. C. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian K^atriya Tribes, p. 67. 

3. E. 1. V, p. 106. /. A. H. R. S. V, Ft. II, No. 4, p. 249. 

4. I. A., VII, p. 151. The Kadambas of Kalinga, the Plaiidays of Madura and 
the Kudyas of Ucciangi had also the matsya Idhcchana or Fish Crest. R.N.S. 

5. Mahdbhdrata, Virata Parva, Sec. 30; Virdfa Parva (RaghuvIra), 29. 2. 130> 

6. Manusamhirn, VII, 193, SBE, XXV, p. 247. 
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be thy keep/’^ From this assurance of king Vimta it may be concluded that 
the Matsyas were essentially a pastoral people, whose greatest asset lay in 
cattle, which they organised into herds, over which they appointed keepers, 
who, as will be seen presently, always kept the king informed of any mishap 
to these animals. 

The Trigartta-Matsya Battle. 

Owing to their possession of such enviable wealth in the shape of cattle, 
the Matsyas were always an object of attack. In the age of Rg Ved/t they 
are ranged with the other foes of the great Sudias.^ In the Mahabharatu period 
their greatest foes appear to have been the Trigarttas with whom they once 
fought a deadly battle. The real cause of the Trigartta invasion appears to 
have been the constant depredations of the Matsyas in the kingdom of the 
former but owing to the! existence of their great commander Kicaka, the in- 
cursions were never attempted. On the death of this Matsya Suta, the Trigartta 
king Susarman, saw the best opportunity of wreaking his revenge by allying 
himself with the Kauravas. So he thus addressed Duryodhana : “ My king- 
dom hath, many a time, been forcibly invaded by the king of the Matsyas. 
The mighty Kicaka was that king’s generalissimo. Crooked and wrathful and 
of wicked soul, that wretch, however, hath been slain by the Gandharvas. 
Kicaka dead, king ViiSfa, shorn of pride and his refuge gone, will, I imagine, 
lose all courage. I think we ought now to invade that kingdom, if that please 
thee, O sinless one, as also that illustrious Karpa and all the Kauravas ! The 
accident that hath happened is, I imagine, a favourable one for us. Let us, 
therefore, repair to Viifit^'s kingdom abounding in com. We will appropriate 
his gems and other wealth of diverse kinds, and let us go to share with each 
other his villages and kingdom. Or invading his city by force, let us carry off 
by thousands his excellent kine of various species. Uniting, O king, the forces 
of the Kauravas and the Trigarttas, let us lift his cattle in droves.”^ On 
Karna’s supporting his proposal, king Duryodhana speedily commanded his 
brother Dulisasana that Susarma should proceed first to the city of Virata with 
his forces and coming on the cowherds, seize that wealth of his cattle. Then 
the Kauravas too in two divisions would capture the thousands of those ex- 
cellent kine.^ 

Accordingly SuiSarma seized the ‘‘ cattle by thousands”, on hearing which 
Viiiata, his brothers Satanika and Mahadii^va, and his eldest son, the heroic 
Sahkha, putting on strong coats of armour and corslets, 3 roked unto their cars 
with white steeds and rushed to meet the Trigarttas. In the terrible battle which 
followed king Su4arma ” having by energy, oppressed and defeated the whole 
army of the Matsyas, impetuously rushed towards Viiata himself, endowed 


1. Makabharata, Virafa Parva, Sec. X, p. 24; Virata Parva (Raghuvira), 
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with great energy. And the two brothers, having severally slain Virata’s two 
steeds and his charioteer, as also those soldiers that protected his rear, took him 
captive alive, when deprived of his car. And afflicting him sorely. . . .Su^rma 
placed ViiSta on his own car and speedily rushed out of the field. And when 
the powerful Viii-ta, deprived of his car was taken captive, the Matsyas, 
harassed sorely by the Trigarttas, began to fly in fear in all directions.” Then 
at Yudhisthira’s instance Bhima rode forth and seizing Su^arma by the hair 
and lifting him in wrath, dashed him to the ground. At this his army 
“ stricken with pranic broke and fled in all directions,” and the writhing 
Susarma was set free in great contempt.^ 

Soon after Ehiryodhana with his counsellors, in his turn fell on the king- 
dom of Viiiata, speedily drove away his cowherds and captured his cattle. 
Viifita’s son Uttara with Arjuna as charioteer, sped forth to meet these inva- 
ders, but on seeing them and their mighty host arranged in battle order, his 
heart sank. Complaining, that his father had gone away to fight the Trigart- 
tas, leaving no troops for his assistance, he suggested to his charioteer a re- 
treat, but Arjuna would not hear of it. In the mighty battle which followed, 
the Kurus were routed, the kine were recovered and the Matsyas returned in 
triumph to Viifitapura.^ Viiiata finally overcame the Trigarttas, regained his 
kingdom and along with the sons of PSijdu came back to his capital where 
his daughter Kiaola was wedded' to the saviour of his realm, Arjuna.® 

This account of the Matsya-Trigartta battle shows that the Matsyas in 
the epic age had a monarchical constitution, some measure of civilisatiOT and 
were evidently a pastoral people. 

The Home of the Matsyas. 

Where then did these Matsyas dwell from the earliest times? In the 

Veda their home is laid to the south or south-west of Indraprastha and 
to the south of iSurasena.* As noticed earlier the Kau^taki Upanisad places 
them between the Vatsas and the Kuru-Pancalas but Manu, however, is more 
explicit and relates that on “the plain of the Kurus, the (country of the) 
Matsyas, Pandalias and gurasenakas, these (form) indeed the country" of the 
Brahmar?is.”® Such being the case in the Padma PurStfofi and the Vknu- 
dharmottara Mahapurma, this land of the Matsyas is called one of the jana- 
padas of Bharatavarsa. 

The Satapatha Brahmatja, however, points to the exact place where the 
Matsyas had their habitation since early tintes : This text relates how the 
Matsya king Dvaitavana performed a horse-sacrifice near the lake Dvaitavana, 
where he bound for India Vjtrahan fourteen horses, after a victorious battle, 

1. MahSbharata, Sec. XXXIII, pp. 80-84 ; Ibid., (RaghuvIra), 3032. 134-1^. 
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whence the lake became known as Dvaitavana^ evidently after the king him- 
self. M^hSbharata reveals that the Dvaitavana lake existed in the Dvaita- 
vana forest, near the river Sarasvati. Arjuna suggested to his brother 
Yudhi§thira that there were some delightful and secluded spots for residence 
during their exile : ‘'Surrounding the kingdom of the Kurus, are many 
countries, beautiful, and abounding in com, such as PShc^a, Cedi, Matsya, 
Surasena, Pataccara, DaiSarpa, NavarS^tamalla, Sialva, Yugandhara, Surj^tra, 
Avanti and the spacious Kuntira^tra’'.^ The exact location of this territory 
becomes now more precise when Yudhiisthira stated that their priests, chario- 
teers, and cooks should all say, when any inquiries were made about them : 
" We do not know where the Pl^davas have gone leaving us at the lake of 
Dvaitavana.”3 Subsequently “girding on their swords, etc. they proceeded 
“ in the direction of the river Kialindi. .to the southern bank of that river.”^ 
Then tliey “ passed through Yakrollama and Surasena, leaving behind, on their 
right, the country of the Panc^ias and on their left that of the Da^nnas.'* 
Then they “ entered Matsya's dominions leaving the forest, giving themselves 
out as hunters ” and Yudhfethira observed “ just on emerging from this forest, 
we arrive at the city.”^ From this information it is clear that the Matsya 
country was situated between the country of the Pl^calas on the left and the 
Da^ma dominion on the right and that it embraced all the expanse beyond 
the Daitavana forest. The Macchis are generally mentioned with Surasenas^ 
in Buddhist literature. 

Rapson has already pointed out that the Brahmar^i-de^a of Manu, 
according to whom the Matsya country formed a portion, included the 
eastern half of the modem Patiala State and the Delhi division of the Punjab, 
the Alwar State and the adjacent territory in Rajaputana, the region lying 
between the Ganges and the Jamna and the Muttra District in the United 
Provinces.^ According to Cunningham “ In ancient times the whole of the 
country lying between the Aravali hills of Alwar and the river Jumna was 
divided between the Matsya on the west and tSurasena on the east, with 
DaiSarpa on the south and south-eastern border. Matsya then included the 
whole of the present Alwar territory, with portions of Jaipur and Bharatpur. 
Bairnt and Mlach^ri were both in Matsya-de^ ; while Kaman, Mathura and 
Bayana were all in Surasena. To the east were the F6fic51as, who held 
Rohilkhand and Aiilarbeda, or the Gangetic Doab.”« The D^roa had its 
capital called Vidisla, identified by Cunningham with modem Bhilsa or rather 
Besnagar, the hoary capital so near Bhilsa, situated on the Vetravati, the 
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river now called Betwia, which rises close to Bhopal and flows into the Jumna, 
east of Ujjain.i 

This region, once known as the home of the Matsyas, has precisely been 
the home of the Minas, who occupy even at present Mewat, in Rajputana, 
now comprised in the Alwar and Bharatpur States and the British district of 
Gurgaon.^ Their pastoral habits, their martial nature and the identity of 
their names, leave little room for doubting that the Minas or the Mewattis or 
Mawiassis known to history were no other than the Matsyas of the Sanskrit 
texts and the Macchas of P&li literature. 

The M\alsyas in History — The Hindu Period. 

But strangely enough this Sanskritised name of the Minas as the 
Matsyas survived from the times of Manu to the days of the Palas in the 
ninth century. Bu,t it was strange that Kautilya, who speaks of the Mallas, 
does not refer to the Matsyas and what exactly happened to them during 
the critical period of the accession of Candragupta Maury a. If, on Hiuen 
Tsiang's testimony, the identification of Pariyatra with Bairat, or the Matsya 
country is accepted, then we may say that the Miaitsya country was includ- 
ed in the empire of the SatavBhanas. The Nasik parsasti informs us that 
Gautamiputra conquered Pariviata (i.e. Pariyatra) among other countries.^ 
The Cdndravalli record of the Kiadamba Mayurasarman says that he conquer- 
ed Pariyiatrika in circa a.d. 258. When the Guptas came into power, especially 
in the days of that great conqueror Samudra Gupta, if his conquest of the 
forest kingdoms^ meant the absorption of the Dasarna country as well,® then 
probably the Matsyas were not spared in the sweep of this amazing conquest. 
Such a mastery was again the boast of the Pariviiajaka Mahaiiaja Hastin, 
who likewise refers to his victory over the forest people.® The apparent 
inference which can be drawn from such an absence of any contemporary re- 
ference is that, before the rise of the Mauiryas, the Matsyas had evidently 
sunk into such an utter insignificance that they played no prominent part in 
the history of the period and were consequently forgotten in the annals of 
those days. 

But this does not mean that the Matsyas ceased to exist as a political 
force in the history of northern India. Although little is heard of them dur- 
ing the Gupta period, it cannot be said that the Matsyas perished as a politi- 
cal force for Hiuen Tsiang, the famous Chinese traveller, found that in the 
seventh century the Matysa kingdom was ruled by a king, whose dominion 
he describes at some length. “ Going again ” says he “ from this south-west 
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( She-to-T’u Satadru ) we come to the kingdom of Po-li-ye-to-lo 
(Plariyatra-Viilata). This country is about 3,000 li (500 miles) in circuit 
and the capital about 14 or 15 li (2J miles). Grain is abundant and late 
wheat. There is a strange kind of rice grown here, which ripens after sixty 
days. There are many oxen and sheep, few flowers and fruits. The climate 
is warm and fiery, the manners of the people are resolute and fierce. They 
do esteem learning, and are given to honour the heretics. The king is of the 
Vaii§ya caste ; he is of a brave and impetuous nature, and very warlike. 
There are eight sanghfiramas, mostly ruined, with a very few priests, who 
study the Little Vehicle. There are the Deva temples with about a thousand 
followers of different sects. Going fromi this 500 li or so, we come to the 
country of Mo-t’u lo (Mathuria).'’^ This description of Hiuen T'siang 
tells us when he visited these parts of Northern India, that the people of this 
Matsya country were, as they were before, pastrol, warlike and monarchial. 
This land was situated between Satadru, which has been considered to be the 
name of kingdom of which Sarhind was probably the chief town^ and 
Mathura, well-known as the ancient Surasena. Its characteristics described 
by this famous traveller, have survived to the present day, for as Cunningham 
said : “ This is still the case with Jaypur to the south of Bairat which fur- 
nishes most of the sheep required for the great Muhammadan cities of Delhi, 
and Agra and their English garrisons. Bairat, therefore, may have been 
included the greater part of the present State of Jaypur.’' » In fact, Cunn- 
ingham has even fixed the limits of this kingdom as follows : On the north 
from Jhunjnu to Kot Kasim, 70 miles ; on the west from Jhunjnu to Ajmer, 
120 miles ; on the south from Ajmer to the junction of the Banas and Cham- 
bal, 150 miles, and on the east from the junction to Kot Kasim, 150 miles, 
or in all 490 miles." ** The main entrance, he adds, to the valley is on the 
north-west along the bank of a small stream which drains the basin, and forms 
one of the principal feeders of the Bana Ganga. The valley is about 2J 
miles in diameter and from 7i to 8 miles in circuit.® It is interesting to 
note that in such a tract during the seventh century Buddhism was obviously 
on the wane, its few adherents were the followers of the Hina-YBna, while its 
rival, the Hindu religion claimed about a thousand followers and some 
temples. 


The PMa-Matsya Relations 

But in the eighth century the Matsyas once more flashed into the poli- 
tical limelight. That they were certainly existing as a people of importance 
and probably of independence, can be made out from a reference to them in 
the Khalimpur plate of the Plala ruler, Dharmap&ladeva. It states that “ he 
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installed the king of Kanyakubjay who was readily accepted by the Bhoja, 
Matsya, Madra, Kum, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, G^dhara, Kira kings, bow- 
ing down respectfully with their diadems trembling and for, whom his own 
golden coronation jar was lifted up by the delighted elders of Faflcalas.”^ 
This exploit of Dharmapala has been fortunately clarified by the Bhagalpur 
record of Nlarayanapala, which adds : ‘This mighty one ( Dharmapala ) 
again gave the sovereignty, which he had acquired by defeating Indramja 
and other enemies, to the begging Cakmyudha, who resembled a dwarf in 
bowing, — ^just as formerly Bali had given the sovereignty (of the three 
worlds ) which he had acquired by defeating Indra and his other enemies 
(the gods, to the begging CakiSyudha (Vii§.nu) who had descended to 
earth as a dwarf.”^ From this account, however, it cannot be maintained 
Dharmapala “ conquered or overran eastern Punjab and Sindh ( Kuru and 
Yadu ), W. Punjab and N. W. Frontier provinces ( Yavana and Gandhi.ra ) 
Kangra ( Kira ), Malwa ( Avanti ) and North-Eastern Rajputana ( Bhoja 
and Matysa iNor is it in any way true that “the empire of suzerainty 
of Kanouj was acknowledged even in its decline over a very large extent of 
territory.''^ Such conclusions are not warranted by existing evidence, which 
apparently shows first, that Dharmapaladeva placed his nominee on the 
Kanyalnibja throne, secondly, that he obtained the formal sanction of the 
Matsya and the neighbouring states which he intended to use as buffers be- 
tween his newly created puppet territory of Kanouj and the kingdom of the 
Gurjara Pratihi^as and thirdly, that the Matsya country was surviving be- 
tween the land of the Bhojas — ^the Bhojakta which was the counterpart of 
modem Berar, as can be seen from the copper-plate of Pravarasena II,® and 
the Madrakas, who occupied the tract between the Ravi and the Chenab in 
the Punjab with its capital called S^ala, the modern Sailkot.® 

The date of this Pcda Matsya agreement. 

Now when could this installation of CakHayudha, and to safeguard it 
the P&Ia agreement with the Matsyas and their kindred tribes, have taken 
place ? The dates assigned to Dharmapala, Nagabhata II, and Govinda III 
are circa a.d. 769-815, 815-833, and 794-814^ respectively. The Bhagalpur 
plate of Nlarayanapiala,® which records the installation of Cakmyudha by 
Dharmapala, does not point to any date when that ceremony took place. But 
it is evident that at this period the Matsyas must have been independent, 
more or less, for the simple reason that had they not been so there would not 
have been any necessity for Dharmapala to obtain the approval of the 
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Matsyas and their kindred tribes at all. According to the Hanvamic 
Indmyudha, the predecessor of Cakmyudha, was ruling in the year 705, 
viz. A.D. 783-841 a^d in the light of extant evidence Dharmapalai must have 
installed CakrSyudha between the years A.D. 783-84 and 813-14. But from 
the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapiala, however, the date of this installation 
may provisionally be determined, for the lines 60-61 of this inscription say 
that this record was engraved ‘‘in the increasing reign of victory, the year 
32, the 12th day of Miarga.”^ Dr. Kielhorn, on palaeographic grounds, has 
assigned it to the ninth century.^ As the epigraph itself is dated in regnal 
years, a practice not unknown to raa monarchs, and as Dharmapala’s ear- 
liest ascertained date is circa A.D. 769, this installation of Cakmyudha and 
its concomitant the agreement of the P&las with the Matsyas and similar lesser 
powers, must have taken place in a.d. 801. 

Nugabhat\ds conqiiest of the Matsyas and others. 

If this provisional date of the triumph of the diplomacy of Dharmapala 
in the politics of Kanouj and the tribal areas is tentatively accepted, then the 
later fate of the Matsyas can be followed with some confidence. It is pos- 
sible that the Matsyas and others enjoyed a spell of independence, for there 
is no evidence at present to prove that until their contact with the Gurjara- 
Pratihara ruler Nagabhata II, they were conquered by any other ruler. This 
king evidently could not bear to see a puppet like Cakiiyudha over Kanoud 
with a number of buffer states like the Matsyas, the Kir&tas and the rest in 
between. Therefore he started an expansionist policy and forcibly seized “ the 
hill forts of the kings of Anartta, Malava, Kimta, Turuska, Vatsa, and 
Matsya” as recorded in the Gwalior prasasti of the Gurjara-Pratihara king 
Bhoja, which is assigned to the ninth century after Christ. Then he must 
have defeated Cakrayudha, “ whose lowly demeanour was manifest from his 
dependence on others”, among whom were the Matsyas and his arch-sup- 
porter and patron “ the lord of Vanga” Dharmapiala."^ 

This conquest of Nagabhata II must have taken place within the first 
decade of the ninth century, owing to certain circumstances of this period. 
The Riadhanpur plates of the RS§trakuta monarch Govinda III, dated Saka 730 
( A.D. 808), for example, tell us that Dhora (Dhruva Nirupama his prede- 
cessor drove into the “ trackless forest Vatsamja (the predecessor of Naga- 
bhata II) who boasted of having with ease appropriated the fortune of 
Gauda The Wani-Dindori grant of Govinda III, dated a.d. 806-7 repeats 
this triumph of Dhruva.® His successor Govinda II overran the South by 
his expedition to KSfici, before he attacked the princes of the north and from 

1. Hmivathia, LA, VI, p. 80, Ibid, XV, p. 141 : Sake§va~abdasate^ sapte^u 
disdm pahcottare^ttaram** 

2. E. L IV, No. 34, p. 244. 

3. Ibid. 4. Ep. Ind. XVIII, No. 13, pp. .104, 106. 

5. Ibid, VI, No. 23, p. 248. 6. Ind. Ant. XI, p. 161. 
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the British Museum copper-plates issued in A.D. 804 it is clear that at this 
time he was encamped at Ramesvara Tirtha,^ but according to the Radhanpur 
plates, he “ again drew to himself the fortunes of the Pallavas, his enemies 
having submitted” only in a.d. 8 O 8.2 Probably as this record suggests before 
this victorious campaign in the South in a.d. 808 was undertaken, Govinda 
III had already defeated his northern enemies. This can be seen from the 
record referred to above. For it says that in this year, after the rains had 
ceased, Govinda III, from his camp “ pitched on the ridges of the Vindhya,” 
on hearing from his spies that the “ Gurjara” had fled “in fear, nobody knew 
whither”, moved towards his own country, and then went with his forces “ to 
the banks of the Tungabhadra” to storm the capital of the Pallavas.^ If this 
unnamed Gurjara could be identified with the Gurjara-Pratihlara king Naga- 
bhata II, who along with the Kosala ruler Candragupta are said to have been 
defeated by Govinda III in the San j an plates of Amoghavan^a dated sake 
(871), then it may be inferred that Nagabhafa II must have defeated Cakm- 
yudha and subjugated the Matsyas and others between a.d. 801 and 808. 
But as the British Museum copper-plates of Govinda III, dated a.d. 804 re- 
veal ^ that he was encamped at Ramesvaram during his southern expedition 
in this year^ whereas his Radhanpur plates state that he “ again drew to 
himself the fortunes of the Pallavas” after the flight of the unnamed Gurjara 
only in a.d, 808, it is possible that Nagabhata II defeated Cakrayudha with 
the Matsyas and the rest between the years a.d. 801 and 804, because, as 
Govinda III did in a.d. 808, before turning his attention to the South, he must 
have seen that he had no enemies in the Vindhyan region to molest his own 
territories as he would be cut off during this expedition from his home after the 
rains. This is only a presumption, but if he actually did so and there is no 
reason why he should not have adopted such a course, then Nagabhata II 
could not have been at peace after a.d. 804 and much less would he have 
dared to attack Cakrayudha, the Matsyas with the rest and made these ene- 
mies in addition to Govinda III. 

Whether or not in this onslaught on Nagabhata II and Candragupta, 
Govinda III, who is said to have carried away in battle their “ fair and un- 
shakeable fame ” fell on the Matsyas as well, cannot be decided with certainty. 
Possibly there is an allusion to them in the rather vague assertion that he 
” intent on the acquisition of fame, uprooted, like Mi com, other kings, in 
their own dominions, who had become destitute of all fortitude, and after- 
wards reinstated them in their own places.”® This information may be inter- 
preted to mean that the Ri^trakuta king Govinda III, defeated the allies 

1. Ind. Ant. p. 127. 

2. Ep, Ind, VI, No. 23, p. 250. 3. Ep, Ind, VI, No. 24, p. 250. 

4. Ibid, XIII, No. 26, p. 253, v. 22, also p. 240. 

5. Ibid, XVIII, No. 26. p. 223. Note : I>r. Altekar, in his Rastrakutas and 
their Times p. 64 thinks that the expedition of Govinda III against Nagabhata II 
must have taken place “ sometime in 806-807 A.D.*' 

6. Ibid, v. 22. 
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Nagabhata II and Candragupta and the chiefs of neighbouring tribes like the 
Matsyas and the others, most of whom must have been reinstated in their own 
dominions. Little is heard of the Matsyas after the defeat of Nagabhata II, 
but there is little doubt that they continued to survive as a comparatively 
insignificant people until the advent of the Muslim invasions of Northern India 
in the early days of the eleventh century. 

The Minas in History — The Muslim Period. 

It has been noticed already that from very early times the Minas or as 
they are styled in the epics, the Matsyas, had adopted the practice of kings 
as leaders of their tribe down to the days of the P&las, the Gurjara-Pratilwas 
and possibly also of the R^trakutas in the ninth century. There is no evi- 
dence to prove that, after their conquest by the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Naga- 
bhata II, probably in the first decade of the ninth century, they resorted to 
any form of republicanism. If Al'Utbi can be relied upon, it may be stated 
that not only were the Minas monarchical but also independent. In his 
Tarikhi Yamini he relates how Sultan Mahummad of Ghazna fell on them. 
“ The Sultan” he observes again resolved on an expedition to Hind, and 
marched towards Narain, urging his horses and moving over ground hard and 
soft, until he came to the middle of Hind, where he reduced chiefs, who, up 
to that time obeyed no master, overturned their idols, and put to the sword 
the vagabonds of that country, and with delay and circumspection proceeded 
to accomplish his design. He fought a battle with the chiefs of the infidels, 
in which God bestowed upon him much booty in property, horses and ele- 
phants, and the friends of God committed slaughter in every hill and valley. 
The Sultan returned to Ghazna with all the plunder he had obtained.”^ From 
this account it may be seen that Utbi, the only contemporary authority to refer 
to this expedition in detail, omits the date on which it took place but places 
it between the expeditions to Bhimnagar and Ghur viz. A.H. 399 and 401, and 
it may therefore be inferred that this raid on Nlail^n must have taken place 
in A.H. 400 — A.D. 1009. Ibnu’l-Athir, whose account has been claimed to be 
“very authentic and trustworthy”^ says that this attack took place in the 
October of this year^. Utbi, however, does not mention either the route fol- 
lowed by the Sultan or the locality of the forts or even the name of the Raja, 
but it is obviously the Riaja of N&myanpura who is referred to in this con- 
nection. Firishtah too refers to this exploit of Mahammud of Ghazna in these 
words : “ At length he continued his march along the course of a stream on 
whose banks were seven strong fortifications, all of which fell in succession : 
these were also discovered to be some very ancient temples, which according 
to the Hindoos, had existed for 4000 years Although Firishtah says that 

1. Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told by its own Historians, II, 
p. 36. 

2. Muhammad Nazim, The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, 

p. 9. 

3. lbnu*PAthir, IX, p. 149 ; Muhammad Nazim, op. cit., p. 101. 

4. Firishtah, The Rise O'f the Mohemadan Power in India, I, p, 59 (Briggs). 
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the Sultan fell on this place after destro 5 dng the temples of Mathura, he is 
wrong in stating that the expedition was undertaken in a.d. 1017 (a.h. 409) 
owing to Utbi’s more reliable evidence. 

This locality that was stormed by Muhammad of Ghazna has been identi- 
fied by Cunningham to be Narayaftapura, a town twelve miles to the north- 
east of Bairat, the ancient Viratapura.^ In the Jami-U-T Tawarikh of Rushdu- 
D-Din it is said that from Kanouj, travelling south-west to “Nlaimja the 
capital of Guzrat'', the distance was eighteen parsangs, while from 
Naraija to Mahura (Mathum) it was twenty-eight parsangs.^ Firishtah 
too says that after destroying the shrines of Mathuifi Mahammud fell on 
the seven forts, evidently of Narayaiiiapura. 

That this expedition was an accomplished fact can be proved with the 
assistance of other contemporary accounts. Not only does Utbi refer to it 
but it is also mentioned in the Jnmi-U-T Tawarikh noticed above and by the 
poet Ghada’iri in a quasida as preserved in Un§ri wherein he says : 

“ I received two purses of gold on the victory of N&iSyan, 

I will get one hundred such purses and bags on the conquest of Rumiya.’'^ 

The results of this invasion were fatal to the inhabitants of Narfiyaopura 
and the surrounding places. Rushid-ud-din declares that this city was des- 
troyed” and “ the inhabitants removed to a town on the frontier”.^ But though 
Utbi refers to no such disaster, he observes that the ruler of Niarfiyanapura who 
was defeated and whose town was plundered ‘‘became satisfied that he could 
not contend with him (the Sultan). So he sent some of his relatives and 
chiefs to the Sultan supplicating him not to invade India again, and offering 
him money to abstain from that purpose, and their best wishes for his future 
prosperity. They were told to offer a tribute of fifty elephants, each equal 
to two ordinary ones in size and strength, laden with the products and rarities 
of his country. He promised to send this tribute every year, accompanied 
by two thousand men, for service at the court of the Sultan. The Sultan 
accepted his proposal as Islam was promoted by the humility of his submis- 
sion and the payment of tribute. He sent an envoy to see that these condi- 
tions were carried into effect. The ruler of Hind strictly fulfilled them and 
despatched one of his vassals with the elephants to see that they were duly 
presented to the Sultan. So peace was established, and tribute was paid, and 
caravans travelled in full security between Khurassan and Hind.”^ Therefore 
the results of this defeat of the Raja of Narayaijapura were that his kingdom 
became a tributary state, and the peace effected gave an impetus to the trade 
between Khurassan and India. 


1. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 394. (1924 ed. S. M. Sastry) 

2. Elliot and Bowson, op. cit. I, pp. 58-59, Note : NirSya^iapura was never 
the capital of Gujarat. 

3. Unsuri, EHwan (ed. Teheran), p. 100 ; Muhammad Nazim, op. at. p. 102. 

fn. 2. 4. Elliott and Dowson, op, cit, I, p. 59. 

5. Elliot and Dowson, op. cit* I, p. 35. 
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Balbm and the Mewattis. 

This domination of the Muslims over the Mina territory must have sap- 
ped their strength and crushed their spirit as a fighting people, for hereafter 
the Minas do not figure in history as a people fighting under militant kings. 
From this time onwards they evidently took to a life of provocation, plunder 
and pillage. The Muslim historians began to style the Minas living in Mewat, 
in Rajaputana, now comprised in the Alwar and Bharatpur states as Mewattis. 
From their hilly regions they swept on the rich cities. According to Firishtah 
in A.D. 1259, 10,000 Mewattis with 200 of their chiefs were captured and 
made prisoners, besides a great number of common soldiers ‘‘because the 
Rajas and Rajputs of Mewat had begun to create disturbances ; and having 
collected a numerous body of horse and foot plundered and burnt them.^i 
But this destructive policy could not subdue them. Therefore in A.D. 1265 
Ghiy^-ud-din Balban wanted to make an end of them. He ordered an army 
specially for destroying “a plundering banditti of Mewattis who had occupied 
about eighty miles south-east of the capital (Delhi) towards the hills, from 
whence they used, in former reigns, to make incursions even on the gates of 
Dehly. It is said that in this expedition above 100,000 Mewattis were put 
to the sword ; and the army being supplied with hatchets and other imple- 
ments, cleared away the woods for the circumference of 100 miles. The tract 
thus cleared afterwards proved excellent arable land and became well culti- 
vated,''2 

This version of Firishtah deserves to be verified by an independent account 
like that of Zia-ud-din Bami, from whose narrative Firishtan obtained his 
information. He relates how Balban, towards the end of the first year of his 
reign was busy “ in harrying the jungles, and in rooting out the Mewattis 
whom no one had interfered with since the days of Shams-ud-din. The tur- 
bulence of the Mewattis had increased, and their strength had grown in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, through the dissolute habits of the elder sons of 
Shams-ud-din and the incapacity of the youngest, Nasir-ud-din. At night 
they used to come prowling into the city. In the neighbourhood of Delhi there 
were large and dense jungles, through which many roads passed. The dis- 
affected in the Doab, and the out-laws of Hindustan grew bold and took to 
robbery on the highway, and so beset the roads, that the caravans and mer- 
chants were unable to pass. The daring of the Mewattis in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi was carried to such an extent that the western gates of the city 
were shut at the afternoon prayers, and no one dared to go out of the city in 
that direction after that hour whether he travelled as a pilgrim or with the 
display of a sovereign. At afternoon prayer the Mewattis would often come 
to the Saur-hauz, and assaulting the water-carriers and the girls who were 
fetching water, they would strip them and carry off their clothes. These dar- 

1. Firishtah, op, cit, I, p. 244 (Briggs) 

2. Firishtah, op, cit, I, pp. 255-56. The statements of Kafi Khan always deserve 
the closest scrutiny, for he was wholesale plagiarist. In this connection please see 
Sri Ram Sharma, A Bibliography of Mughal India, p. 53, (1939). 
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ing acts of the Mewattis had caused a great ferment in Delhi. In the first 
year of his accession the Sultan felt the repression of the Mewattis to be the 
first of his duties and for a whole year he was occupied in overthrowing them 
and in scouring the jungles, which he effectually accomplished. Great numbers 
of the Mewattis were put to the sword. The Sultan built a fort at Gopi^-Gir 
and established several posts in the vicinity of the city, which he placed in 
the charge of the Afghans, with the assignments of lands (for their mainten- 
ance). In this campaign one hundred thousand of the royal army were slain 
by the Mewattis, and the Sultan with his sword delivered many servants* of 
God from the assaults of violence of the enemy. From this time the city was 
delivered from the attacks of the Mewattis. After the Sultan had thus routed 
the Mewattis and cleared away the jungle in the neighbourhood of the city, 
he gave the towns and the country within the Doab to some distinguished 
chiefs, and ordered them to slay these marauders, imprison their women and 
children, to clear away the jungle and to suppress all lawless proceedings. 
The noblemen set to work with strong forces and soon put down the risings/’^ 

From this version of Barni it may be seen that Firishtah recorded a fairly 
correct account of the destruction of the Mewattis by Balban. But Firishtah 
states that 100,000 of the Mewattis were slain whereas Biami observes that 
the same number of the royal troops were killed by them. The latter account 
cannot be dispensed with as unreliable especially because Bami has been con- 
sidered more authentic than Firishtah. The policy of Balban, of parcelling 
out the lands of the Mewattis with the establishment of officers over them, 
was adopted by Sultan Mahmud III of Gujarat in the 16th century in an 
attempt to exterminate the Girassias^ with almost similar results. 

The Mewattis and Firuz Shah. 

The fond hopes of Barni and the expectations of Balban that these rebels 
were ‘'brought into submission’' unfortunately never materialised, for soon 
after their old risings they flared up again. In a.d. 1423 during the reign 
of Firuz Shah, when he was marching against Alap Khian near Gwalior, “ the 
Mewattis and Nasrat Khan, with their horse and foot, plundered the baggage 
of Alap Khan and brought many of his men, both horse and foot, back as 
prisoners.”^ This fact reveals that the Mewattis by this time adopted a change 
in their tactics of dealing with the Muslim rulers by simply joining hands with 
one or the other of the disaffected nobles and attacking whomsoever they could 
lay their hands upon. In the very next year a.d. 1424 news was brought 
that the Mewattis had broken into rebellion and so the Sultan marched into 
Mewat, ravaged and laid it waste. The Mewattis sought refuge in the moun- 
tains of Jahora, their great stronghold. As this fort was considered impregn- 
able and! as fodder and grain were also scarce, the Sultan returned to Delhi. 
In a.d. 1425 he again marched against Mewat, while Jallu and Kaddu, grand- 


1. Elliot and Dowson, op, ciL, III, pp. 103-5. 

2. Silkandar, Mirati Sikandari, p. 239. (F. I.. Lutfullah.) 

3. Elliot and Dowson, op. cit. IV, p, 60. 
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sons of Bahadur Nahir and several Mewattis, destroying their own territories, 
entrenched themselves in the mountains of Andwar. When attacked by the 
imperial forces for several days, they fled into the mountains of Alwar and 
their fort of Andwar was destroyed.^ These measures of Firuz ShSh reveal 
that, during this period it became a settled policy* of the emperors of Delhi 
to stamp out the ravages of the Mewattis whenever and wherever tJiey occur- 
red. Their strongholds were attacked and destroyed with the hope that the 
Mewattis,! would, despoiled of their homes, and subject to a life of almost 
starvation, some day take to a peaceful and settled life. 

But these stringent measures had not the desired effect. Once more in 
A.D. 1433 as the Mewattis disturbed the peace again, the Sultan, marching 
towards the mountains of Mewat, arrived at the town of Taori. On hearing 
this Jala Khan Mewatti, one of their leaders, shut himself up with a large 
force in the fort of Andaru, which they had probably captured and fortified 
anew, and considered still their strongest citadel. But as soon as the Sultan 
prepared to storm this fort and, in fact before his forces approached it, Jala 
Khan set fire to the stronghold and escaped tow^ards Kutila. The greater part 
of the provisions, materials and grains which had been stored for the siege 
fell to the lot of the royal forces.^ 

From these accounts of the imperial attempts to tame the turbulent Me- 
wattis, it may be seen that probably most of the Mewattis had either become 
Muslim converts or had Muslim chieftains as their leaders and repeated royal 
attacks must have had a salutary effect of curbing their ravages and reducing 
them to surrender. 


The Minas in Marafka times. 

The unfortunate defeat of the Marathas in the eventful battle of Planipat 
in A.D. 1761 was the signal for mischievous tribes like the Minas, not to men- 
tion the more important kingdoms conquered by the Mai&thas, to rise at once 
in rebellion. The Mewattis of the Moghul historians are styled as the Mawa- 
sis in the records of the Marotha rulers. The Mawasis could not have been the 
inhabitants of Marwar, for they are clearly styled as the M&rwaris in con- 
nection their relations with the G&ikw;^ Say^jirao I and the MlarwEu: RaSja 
and even in other cases they were known to the Marathas as M&rwaris.» These 
A4aw)asis apparently had their Thakurs who guided their destinies in matters 
political and social. How they were tempted to revolt against their rulers 
is revealed by Damaji in a letter dated 7-6-1761 to Ra^oba in which he said 
that, owing to the news of the disaster of P&nipat the Muslims, the KoU chiefs 
and the Mawasi T^hurs had grown insubordinate.^ This slight show of in- 

1. Elliot and Dowson, op dt. IV, p. 61. 2. Ibid, p. 75. 

3. Baroda State Records, III, (45), pp. 330-31, Ibid, (47), p, 332. Ibid, (162) 
pp. 423-4. 

4, Ibid, I, (80) p, 84. ; hindustmace gardl rmde ikadU avmdha m kmivartaka 
va mevdsi sarva bahaktm gele* It is interesting lo note that the Kofis are, as early 
as 1761 dubbed as fi^ermen and they are known as such even to-day. 
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subordination soon flamed into an undisguised rebellion. The Kamavisdar of 
Vatjnagar, Kesav Visaji, informed the Baroda government that the Mawasis 
and the Nawab of Pfilanpur intended to rise against the State and they actu- 
ally disturbed the peace at Visanagar. So he was directed on 16-4-1771 not 
to tolerate such risings, to restore the peace with the assistance of the two 
pages at VisBpur as well as his own forces, and to keep four horsemen at 
Fattepur to maintain order.^ Therefore it is clear that the ever watchful and 
rapacious Miawasis not only rose against their masters on hearing of their 
defeat but they conspired with their neighbours the Muslims and their kindred 
tribes in order to resort to their old tactics of creating disturbances in and 
out of season. Even in Gujarat which was not evidently their home, they 
became a great source of irritation and concern to the administration of the 
Gaikwiads down to the early days of the nineteenth century. 

The Mdumis in Gujarat. 

The Miawasis, however, proved to be no quiet people to the Mar&tha ad- 
ministrators, especially in Gujarat, during the reigns of Saylajirao I and Fatte- 
singh between the years a.d. 1778-1789. These Miawasis, as though in keeping 
with their tradition, invariably joined one party or another in these troublous 
times. Kesarkhan Rathod, on 24-1-1790 informed Fattesingh Rao that the 
Englisli had posted themselves at Dabhoi, Bhadarpur, and Vasna and were 
going to post themselves at Tilakw^da At this time, though nearly all of the 
MBw&sis, including the ruler of Rajpipla, were joining them he had remained 
loyal and therefore Fattesingh should give him his protection and support.^ 
Not only did the MiawBsis join parties fitting for power but they also took 
to brazen-faced robbery. The Baroda government issued an order on 
17-5-1792 to the Kamavisdar of Tilakwad that certain MEw&sis had seized 
cattle and property at Sankheda and that had to be restored^ to the rightful 
owners. A similar order was issued to the Thakur of Vajiria on this for in his 
limits some of the Miawasis had taken shelter.^ 

These raids of the Mawiasis became dangerous as days went on, for they 
turned out to be more and more frequent and assumed dangerous proportions. 
From Songhad, Khandoji Baburao informed Manajirao on 30-5-1792 that 
raids by Maw^is were frequent and r^uested a reinforcement of footsoldiers, 
at least. ^ Sometimes the actual strength of these Mawasis can also be 

1. Baroda State Record II, (22) p. 167.: mdvdsamn kdhim phel drambile dhet. 
Jagan jagan melave kele dhet, vadnagar agar kheralus kdhm upadrav karnar . . visna- 
garaca bandobasta ukhadald mhaniin UhUe-tydhs huzrun hi bdtamii dhe. .pudenhi 
dspds koi^i ched pand karil tar visnagarih don pdga dhet va tumaci pdga dise baker 
nighon jamini karon bandobasta karatte, 

2. Selections from Baroda Records, II, (96) p. 218 : smva Mdvdsimdtra rdjor 
pimpalesudhdhtyajala ruju jdhale dmhi sdhebdee carandvar dfsta fhevuh baisaloh, 

3. Ibid, III, (77) p. 355 ; prdn takid vasanekdr vagaire ydhsi karane va pra 
dilakwddeh yethil dhanake mdvdsi gdmvdce yevun pra-savkhedeh yethil rasfi gamvdr 
xm gureh va jmasbhdv netdt, mhexiton sarkdrent jdhlr jhdleh. 

4. Ibid, (81) p. 359 ; ikade mdvdsdni ghadica upadrav mandala dhe, svdri tar 
70 i keli pdhije . . Jarl kfpd korun payecin mdriasen pdfavUin pdhijet. 
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made out. Fiom a letter of Gaioapatrao G&ikwgd of SankhecjLa to Govindrao 
GaikwatJ, dated 22-104797 it is dear that eight hundred nren and f<Mir 
thousand Maw&sis and Naikdas had plundered TilakwSda and would have 
captured Sankhetja in a day or two.^ 

The Mailathia State, however, did not permit these WEwasis to continue 
for long to do what they pleased. The triumph of a successful expedition against 
them was reported on 18-9-1801. Bjahaji Appaji in command of the Mulk- 
giri expedition encountered at Gumba in Vasre pargofia one Mukundrao, who 
after harassing the Baroda territory and seizing the ornaments dedicated by 
the late Govindrao Gaikw;^ to the ^rine at Bakore, had collected a force of 
four to five hundred strong. Mukundrao was at last driven away to Kapad- 
vanj. The Thakore of Anghad being killed in this battle, the Mawasis sur- 
rendered themselves to the government forces.^ Once these Mawiasis were 
subdued in one place it did not at all mean that they were conquered in all 
their haunts. This can be inferred from an order of the Baroda Government 
to an official Mathavad Bhadagirkar in Kanha Padvayi pr^t on 7-7-1802, 
that a rising had taken place in Kharag. The communique adds that one 
Sagbarekar, with Hanaji and Valavi and others had committed incendiarism. 
and had become turbulent. For the administration of that area the govern- 
ment had despatched forces and therefore he was ordered to present himself 
with his men before the government battalion.® 

These facts reveal that the Mawa^s evidently had turned their foot8tq)S 
to the fertile land of Gujarat from their original home in Rajputana. Even 
here as has been shown they appear to have felt, as it were, the pulse of the 
strength of the government in power and once they saw that it showed the 
least signs of any weakness, they at once rebelled. Not only did they rebel 
but they jcaned hands with the Muslims or even with the Hindus as it suited 
than, for their main object was to loot and ravage what they could lay th^ir 
hajnds on wherever they went. The Maratha State adopted in their case 
more or less the same measures which they adopted when they were con- 
fronted with similar disturbances of their equally nefarious contemporaries 
the Kolis, the Bhils, the Bedars and the Giriassias in various parts of the 
Mamtha empire. Despite all these measures, probably unlike the Becjars, as 
the accounts show in the tDeginning of the nineteenth century, these Minas 
proved to be extremely provocative in their own haunts. 

1. Baroda State Records, III, (173) pp. 431-32 : ikatfil vartamm yesen She 
kin, rdjasri Kdnhoji rdv yam athaseh-navasen barakandc^ thevun, sivdye mdvdst 
nayakakade car pdne hazdr mela korun tilakaivdde mdrun gdrhi/ jaldeh ai^i morce 
Idvile dhet. parmtu sdkeb dj udydh thane ghetiL p. 431. 

2. Ibid, (16) p. 478 : tene karun bdrdgdmv mdvdsi ydhea ghar sutwh tamdm 
yevun ruju jhede. 

3. Ibid, (47) p. 505 : kmha padvayi ptdnt mathavad bkadagmkdr yams patro 
kin umedya vasdvckkhardg mauje sagbhetj^kar ydrd hSrdmkhmi indnddli va kemoji, 
valav vagake mdvdsiyms moron masto jhala dhe. tydee parapatyds sarkdree saranjam 
phouj pdthmnli dUe. tar tumid imdne itbareh bevasvas phmjdnt yevun tumoce 
saranjam sudho bhefane. 
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The Mmas of Rdjputoata, 

In Rajaputana, which was the original home of the Minas, they once 
more rose into prominence in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
According to Malleson the Minas “ were tribes of Muhammudans converted 
from Hinduism in the reign of Aurangzib, and who are plunderers and thieves 
by profession. These curious races yet retain many of their old customs and 
traditions. Of nothing are they fonder than of the glories and pleasures of 
the days, when to use an old adage of that part of the country, the buffalo 
belonged to him who held the blundgeon. But though there is no evidence 
to prove that all the Minas in Rajputana are Muslims, they are considered 
to have been the inhabitants of the Jaipur territories and were originally the 
tillers of the soil. While they were agriculturists one half of the produce of 
the land went to the government. But they were considered to have a 
K^triya origin, and such a tradition appears to be in consonance with ancient 
belief as recorded in the Hindu texts quoted above. Nevertheless they were 
styled as Rajputs because they deemed it to be derogatory, except in cases of 
extreme poverty, to follow any vocation other than that of arms. Many Raj- 
puts, however, rented large estates or zamindaries where these Minas were 
employed for manual labour. 

TTiey soon obtained a chance to organise themselves as they had done 
several times in the days of old. Many years prior to a.d. 1809 the intrepid 
Eeo Singh, the natural son of Raja Man Singh of Jaipur, assembled large 
numbers of these Manas for the sole purpose of robbery and plunder. Raja 
Jagat Singh, the Raja of Jaipur in a.d. 1809 captured this bold and reckless 
adventurer and had him trodden under the feet of elephants, in pursuance of 
a hoary yet horrible custom. Deprived of a leader, the wild Minas returned 
calmly to their old pursuit of agriculture. 

The menace of the Mmas. 

But though agriculturists by profession, in the districts of Kotah and 
Bundi, the Manas who inhabited the hills and jungles were exclusively given 
to committing thefts. With them the Mumas of Jaipur held, at least accord- 
ing to them, no kind of communication ; the former ate meat and consumed 
liquor whenever they could be procured, but the latter did neither. These 
Minas of Bundi slowly became more daring and wrought grave havoc on the 
Maiiatha forces, attacking the foragers, intercepting the Vunjaras and plunder- 
ing everyone who was unfortunate to fall into their nefarious hands.^ 
Captain Broughton, an eye-witness, tells us that the foragers "‘were con- 
stantly attacked by the Minas, or hill people, without the camp ; and the 
Bazars almost every night by thieves within it.''^ Such an incursion of the 
irrepressible Minas took place in the year a.d. 1809 and the terrible conster- 


1. Malleson, Rectec^i&ns of an Indian Official, p. 10 (ed. 1872). 

2. Broughton, Letters written in a Mmatha Camp, pp. 137-38. 

3. Ibid, p. 110. 
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nation of the Manatha forces can well be imagined. As though these destruc- 
tive raids were not enough these wild mountaineers commenced to harass the 
Mailathia soldiers even in their own camp and as Broughton observes, they 
became a veritable menace. Commenting on this unfortunate situation, he 
says : “We are in the very midst of the Minas, who seem resolved to make 
the most of such an opportunity and revenge themselves for the treatment 
which their friends, who by the way have all gone off, met with, while they 
continued in camp. Not a day occurs without the most daring robberies 
being committed. The foraging parties are attacked wherever they appear ; 
and it is absolutely unsafe for individuals to move a musket shot from the 
camp. The main army is kept in a constant state of alarm ; several attacks 
having been made on its skirts by bands of these daring mountaineers ; and 
the stream of the river running under the bank opposite the army, the women 
and others, who are obliged to go for water are perpetually stopped, and 
plundered of their clothes, brass pots and etc.” The consequence of all this 
annoyance was that fodder could scarcely be procured even in the smallest 
quantities and this situation created such a discontent that a number of the 
Sardars of the army of Mahladji Sindia, taking with them all their cattle, 
proceeded in a body strai^t to Deoree, declaring that they would not stir 
from that place until the Maharaja consented to “ march away Meenas from 
such an abominable place.”^ 

Measures to control the Minas, 

Owing to this open exhibition of disaffection in his own ranks, Mah&dji 
Sindia at last resolved to suppress the almost unbearable ravages of the 
Minas. He first attempted conciliation and therefore employed a large 
number of these thieves in his service for especially protecting the foragers. 
Such gestures of Mahadji Sindia are reminiscent of a similar practice of tne 
Pe^was who employed the ferocious Bhils or Betjars as watdimen to protect 
affected villages from the depredations of their kinsmen. Consequently the 
Sindia made a treaty with the Zamindar of Sursa, a district about twenty 
miles from the Mai^tha camp, in order to entertain five hundred Minas in 
the MaiStha army. This Zamindar, considered to be the most important 
of the Mina chiefs in the neighbourhood, came to the Maigltha camp and 
after the agreement left for his village to recruit his people. Soon after there 
was a Mina battalion in the forces of the Mah&dji Sindia.® 

These wild desperadoes must have made a rather picturesque sight. 
Broughton found that they hailed from Jaighur and were “ all stout, good 
fdlows,” armed with a bow, a quiver, arrows and a dagger in the use of 
which they were specially expert. They wore their turbans rather very hi^ 
and adorned them at the top with a bunch of feathers of a spedes of curlew 
called the Bojha.® 

1. Broughton, Letters written in a Maratha Camp,, pp. 165-66. 

2. Broughton, op, cit, pp. 165-66. 3. Ibid, p. 158. 
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But strangely enough, the lethargic Mahidji Sindia, who had not the 
foresight that the Minas would shatter the moralei of his forces, although 
virtually coerced into a treaty with their leader by the undisguised mutiny 
of his own sardmsy was indiscreet enough not to make the best of this appar- 
ent conciliation. This indiscretion became obvious when he displayed an 
injudicious niggardliness in making the stipulated payments to tliese Minas. 
The result was discontent. They loudly complained of this treatment of the 
Mahamja towards them and maintained that, as he had distributed only five 
hundred rupees among them since their arrival in the camp, if the Sindia 
within a few days did not meet their demands, they would simply quit his 
camp and recover their dues at his expense.^ 

The nature of Mina incur sums. 

Despite this loud protest, the Sindia paid little attention to the discontent 
of the Minas. Disappointed at the non-fulfilment of the treaty contracted bet- 
ween their chief and Mahadji Sindia, the Minas probably left the Maiatha 
camp in a body. History again repeated itself and the Minas simply reverted 
to their old tactics. Some examples of their incursions may be cited 
to reveal their modes of pillage and destruction. Riota, for example, 
was a miserable little village inhabited by the Minas and the Gujars. On the 
approach of an enemy they took refuge in the hills at the foot of which their 
village was built.^ In their tumi the Minas pounced not only on small or 
fairly large foraging parties and on helpless women and children, but on 
equally helpless armies, by day as well as by night. The three battalions 
of Baptiste, a Portuguese commander in the MaiSthia army, were so much 
harassed by these fierce mountaineers, that they were at length in the most 
imminent danger of losing their guns. In fact such were the extremities to. 
which they were reduced that they were finally obliged to approach Zalim 
Singh, a person of consequence in the Mina neighbourhood for assistance. 
He exerted his influence with these tormentors to procure for the army a 
safe passage through the Mina-infested country If such atrocities were 
practicable for the Minas during the day, by night they must have wrou^t 
havoc in the Mar&tha as well as other camps. This suggestion can be prov- 
ed by an example of Mina high-handedness which recalls what Manucci 
branded as “ adroitness ” in the case of the equally enterprising and unscru- 
pulous Be<Jars.^ Once the Minas contrived to enter a tent in which the 
English Residents own horses were picketed, without being perceived and 
cutting off the head and heel ropes of one horse which was commonly so 
restive as to require two men to lead it, and actually conveyed it, under cover 
of an extremely dark ni^t, beyond the reach of the sentries. This audacious 
yet skilful theft was then fortunately discovered and an alarm sounded. This 

1. Broughton, pp. 158-9. 

2. Broughton, op, cit. pp. 158-9. 

3. Ibidy p. 264. 

4. Manucci, Storia du Mogor, IV, pp. 460-61. 
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SO frightened the mischievous horse that it broke loose from its captors and 
returned of its own accord to its stables.^ 

Further attempts to control the Mmas. 

Such constant incursions and thefts of the Minas on the restless Maratha 
camps so exasperated the lethargic patience of Mahidji Sindia that he at 
last resolved to employ yet another expedient to punish the uncontrollable 
Minas. A detachment of two thousand MaiStha horse was formed a we^ 
or two before the actual expedition against them took place. The sole object 
of this expedition was to avenge the sufferings of the Mai^tbSs and to 
plunder a couple of Mina villages not very far from the Maratha camp. 
This was “ a service so congenial to Maratha feelings ” sarcastically observes 
Broughton that the REja DeSmukh, “ the heir of State ” himself, marched 
at the head of this punitive expedition. It is not recorded what was actually 
accomplished by such an exploit, but it is not unreasonable to think that such 
raids, which irresistibly recall the modem British descents on the Mina-like 
Afridis of the North-Western Frontier and their similar political consequences, 
left no substantial results except the temporary submission of the incorrigible 
Minas and a fmitless display of MarSifha militarism. The Minas subse- 
quently took to their old wild ways and preyed on the Maialthas until they 
were exterminated by the British about the year a.d. 1858. Consequently 
it cannot but be omcluded that no Mamtha statesmen took any such deci- 
sive measure to stamp out for ever the restless spirit of the Mina depreda- 
tions which so much affected the morale of the Maratha army during the early 
years of the nineteenth century. 

Some customs of the Jaghur Mtnas. 

The Mina corps from Jajghur, whom Broughton was so keen on seeing, 
gave some interesting information about their social customs to this inquisi- 
tive military adventurer. One of them related to him how Jajghur was 
wrested from the RSjnIa of Udaipur about a.d. 1803 by Zalim Singh of Kotah 
and how ever since it had remained a portion of his territories. The district 
was comprised of eighty-four towns and villages, twenty-two of which were 
exclusively inhabited by the MSnas, who paid only personal service to the 
Kotah ruler. Each village had a kotwat or a watchman of its own and he 
managed the affairs of the community according to their peculiar customs 
and laws. 

One of sudi strange customs was their matrimonial system. These 
MSnas^ for instance intermarried with no other tribe except their own and 
among them prevailed a singular practice of the second brother taking to wife 
the widow of the eldest. For this purpose he purchased jewels and clothes 
and brought her into the midst of her relations and friends who, assembling 
tog^er, sanctioned this union. Such a ceremony was, however, not called 


1. Broughton, op^ cit. pp. 15^60. 
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a marriage though it had the same privileges and could not be set aside. It 
was styled as Nat a. If the second brother died, the third took her to wife 
and this system was continued until she became too old to be of use to any 
one. These Manas assured. Broughton thaf they could, in the case of an 
emergency, muster a force of twenty thousand strong, of which a third were 
sprung from one family. The rest were aliens who were incorporated at 
different times into the Mina community. 

The Minas like the Bedars and other wild tribes, professed to be thieves 
and considered this profession no more harmful or degrading than their enlist- 
ment in the armies of some ruler or other for the purposes of battle or plunder. 
They were specially fond of carrying away children either from villages or 
camps, both of which they attacked. If the kidnapped children happeried to 
be boys they were, of course, brought up as Minas ; but if they chanced to 
be girls they were sold as slaves in the neighbouring provinces. Their adora- 
tion was especially offered to Mahadeva, whom they invoked prior to the 
undertaking of any engagement in an expedition and prayed to him to grant 
two children for every man that might be slain.^ 

How the unfortunate girls stolen from their parents were disposed of can 
fortunately be ascertained from the details of an actual sale which took place 
in the Martthia camp of Mahadji Sindia himself in the year a.d. 1809. 
Two of the head servants of the English Resident intimated their wish of 
purchasing four girls to some Minas who were then in the camp. These 
servants added that one or two of the MSnas were to accompany one of their 
men in order to make a selection, but no agreement was arrived at regarding 
the price. A few days later the Mina party returned with the four girls for 
whom they demanded three hundred rupees. As the servants disapproved of 
these girls they declared themselves both unwilling and unable to pay so large 
a sum. Wroth at this conduct, the Minas threatened to complain about this* 
transaction evidently to their masters, and were with difficulty prevailed upon 
to take their charges to the bazar where they were openly exposed for sale. 
These poor children, obviously between eight and ten years of age, appeared 
to feel the indignities inflicted on them. One of Broughton's servants, who 
was curious enough to see? these victims, revealed to him how their eyes were 
swollen with weeping and how they presented a most distressing spectacle. 
Finally two of them were soon sold while bidders for the rest crowded to the 
quarter where the Minas remained throughout the day.^ 

It is not at all shocking why such a public exhibition of theft and 
slavery was tolerated without the least compunction by the Maiflifhas and the 
English, Both of them connived at the survival of this practice for slavery 
was not a little rampant among the Mai^thas and the Europeans in the early 
days of the nineteenth century.^ 


1. Broughton, op. cit. pp. 137-39. 

2. Ibid, pp. 152-153. 

3. Banaji, Slavery m India, pp. SO-147. 
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By 

M. RAMKRISHNA KAVI, Tirupati. 

It is well known that Dr, Sylvain Li:vr, the great oriental scholar of 
Paris, discovered S&garanandin's Ni^akaratmhaki in Nepal and his pupil 
and friend Dr. M. Dillon, Professor of Sanskrit, University of Dublin, has 
recently edited the tejct. Though based on a single manuscript the edition 
has been excellently brought out. Owing to a corrupt text in the original 
in a number of places there appear to be some lacunae. The learned editor 
has promised to issue a companion volume containing the English translation 
and an elaborate introduction. This interval has given some chance to 
the readers of the work to express their views on it. 

There are indeed very few works on dramaturgy in Sanskrit. Besides 
the ten kinds of dramatic composition {da^a-rupakas) , there exist at least 
twice the number of these of quite a distinct nature (uparupakas) . Bharata's 
Ndtyasdtm (chs. 18 to 20) .Dasarupa, Sr^gdraprakdsa, SShityas^a, Bhdva- 
prakdsa, N dtyadmpma, Alahkdrasangraha (of Amritananda), Rasdrnavasu- 
dhakara, SiShityad^xtpojpa, Ndtahacmdriha, etc., are considered* to be the best 
works in dramaturgy yet available. The first six are more original in their 
treatment, extensive and replete with details. Excepting Bharata's work the 
others date roughly from 1000 a.d. Abhinavagupta the great expounder of 
Bharata's work, gives us previous ideas on the ten rupakas in his commentary 
on chaps. 18 td 20. He was a contemporary of Bhoja of DhSiS; and it is 
even surmised that the SrngdrapTakasa of the latter might have evoked his 
criticism on certain topics. Abhinava criticises! the views of the older writers 
on the subject and gives his own decisions {siddhmtns) but Bhoja rearranges 
the older conceptions on a new basis and giving definitions of Bharata ad- 
duces profusely and precisely examples from ancient authors. Dmarupa (of 
Dhanafijaya) arid Sdhityasara (of 1100 a. d.) only define categories in drama- 
turgy while Bhdv<tpruhdsa and Ndtyadarpa^^a are mere collections of masterly 
opinions on the subject with examples in the case of the latter work. 

One is curious to know what the state of dramaturgy was before 1000 A.D. 
and whether any definite stage of progress was reached by the great writers 
of the 11th century (Dhanafijaya, Bhoja and Abhinaval). Ndfakaratnakoia 
seems to satisfy such curiosity to some extent. This note confines itself to 
the question of the date of Siagaranandin, its author, as could be determined 
from the evidence external and' internal. 

Sagara quotes from the works of Sudraka, KBlidasa, BhSsa, ViSkhadeva, 
Bhavabhuti, iSiiharsha, Bhattanfiriayaoa, BrahmayaiSassvamin, Raja&khara, be- 
sides Kjity&rSvcfjiid, R&gh<w3bhyudaya, Kimdamdld, etc. Of the known writers 
in this list R^jaiSekhara of 920 a. d. has the lowest date. S&gara quotes 
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from Viddhasdlabh/mjika (I. 31. line 3072) and mentions a scene from Bala- 
ratmya^ (line 324 — ^gj-dhii^aka is in Bdlardmdyana) — ^where the text ap- 
pears to have lacunse. 

Brahmayaigassvi^in (quoted by Sagara, lines 3042, 3066, etc.) is the 
author of Pu^padu^itaka, a prakaraiia, where Nandayanti, the heroine, is 
subjected to great physical and mental agonies. Brahmayafeisvi was probably 
of 820 A.D,, a Kashmirian contemporary of Bhavabhuti and Yosvarman of 
Kashmir. Anandavardhana quotes from Pu§padii§ita without name. Thus 
the upper date of S&gara is limited by that of Raja&khara, i.e., to 950 a.d. 

Now for the lower limit. The examples given by Sagara for various 
Srngl^ace§tas are found in the Ndgarasarvasva of Padma^ri, under the same 
categories ; but in Ratnakosa examples are given for all categories while 
Padmasri illustrates only a few.^ The date of Padmasrl is not settled de- 
finitely and it is still doubtful who is the borrower. The same illustrations are 
given by Subhuti (in his commentary on AmarakoSa Kantja I) and by 
Kumbhakamja in his Rasaratmkosa (Anubh&va parikshajja). Subhuti quotes 
both the ddinitions {lak^an^as) and examples as given by Sagara. Kumbha 
gives lak^aiTLas from Bhik§u (that is, Padmasii) and examples from Ratnakoia 
(Sagara's work). This differentiation would make us infer the priority of 
Sagara, to Padma^il.^ 

The following writers have mentioned or quoted from Ratnahoia :~r 
Subhuti, s SarvManda,* Jataveda,® Rayamukuta,® Kumbhakaripa,^ iSubhahkara,® 

1. It may be doubted whether, as Padma^ri never gave any example for any 
of his definitions, his commentator, Jagajjyotirmailla, the King of Nepal, added them 
to the work borrowing from ^gara's Ratnakosa. 

2. After defining Kumbhakanja proceeds : — ^ 

and gives the sloka illustrated by SSgara, Padmasri and Subhuti. 

3. Subhuti quotes in his An\ara's commentary Kaj^gla I, lines of Ratnako4a 
2233-6, 1882-3, 1885-6, 1893-4, 1937-41, 1953-54, 1917-21, 1988-9, 2825-9, 1911-2, 
1933-34, 1956-57, 1964-5, 2603, 2680-2, 26^5-50, 2685-88, 2676-9, 2610-11 etc. (Page 115 
of Ms. G. O. Mss. Library). 

4. Sarvananda K^da I, (p. 147) etc. cf. Ratnakosa lines 

2822-2830. 

5. Jataveda (T-2-15 G. O. Mss. Library, Madras p. 131) etc. 

(lines 2822-2830) U 

6. Rayamukuta I. 1. 7. 

7. Kumbhakaroa quoted above. 

8. Subhahkara in SangUadamodara : — 

f gt =sr gotT: igw i 

Here is the work of was menticwied by a Saiva writer 

of the 12th century (Ke^irSja). 
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Jagaddhara^ etc. Of these scholars, the first four have referred to Ratnako&i 
in their commentaries on Amarakoda, the other three in their treatises on 
Sangfta and Natya. 

Of these writers, Sarv&nanda (1153 a.d. ?) quotes from N^karainahoSa 
as well as from nighmtu Ratnakosa.^ Sarvfinanda's quotation from R^itna- 
k&sa is in Sagara’s work. Subhuti quotes amply from Ratnakosn; all the 
examples given under i&rhg&ra-ce§tas and many other definitions given by 
S^ara are found in Subhuti’s commentary. 

Sarvananda seems to have freely borrowed from Subhuti and this fact 
can be established by a close examination of both the commentaries. Saraija* 
deva who gives his date as 1179 a.d, quotes from Subhuti whose lower date 
falls about 1150 a.d. Subhuti quotes also from Bhoja's Srngmapmkdsa, Citta- 
pa's (Bhoja) Bhupalacarita, SarasvatikantMbharana, Anargharaghava etc.^ 
Cittapa and Bhoja are contemporaries (1000 to 1060 a.d.') and Muifiri of 
the drama has to be assigned to 1050 a.d.^ Thus Subhuti must be placed 
between 1060 and 1150 a.d.® Thus the lowest date for Sagara would be 
about 1060 to 1100. 

Internal examination of the work carries him to an earlier date, i.e., 
before 1000 a. d. Before such evidence is adduced and examined, the nature 
of Sagara’s treatment of dramaturgy deserves mention for the benefit of those 
who have not yet read the work. He treats of N5taka (the perfection of 
the ten rupakas) at length and relates the general conceptions of the other 
nine kinds and of the uparupakas which writers like Kohala designate geya- 

1. Jagaddhara (probably of 1450 a.d.) quotes frequently from Ratnakosa in 
his commentary on Malattmddhava and Mudrdrdksasa. He mentions among his 
authorities as — 

2. The authorship of Nigharitu Ratnakosa is not known. Subhahkara quotes a 
line from Ratnakosa which is probably a K&vya. 

The main division of SangUamtmamsu of Kumbhakarpa are called Ratnahosas 
as Nrttaratnakoisa, Gitaratnakosa, etc. But Jagaddhara, Kumbha’s contemporary, 
and Subhahkara referring to Natakalak^ana mean Sagara's work. Kumbha does not 
treat of RupakSs in his Sangitamtmasd. 

3. SuWiuti’a Ms., p. 156 p. 24 p. 48 

?3WRS«I% (identified in Prak ; VI), p. 31 3TJi#IIEr% . . . ) 

4. MuiSn is assigned to a period earlier than RatnSkara based on a verse 
in Haravijaya whertin the word Muiari occurs. There in the double entendre the 
word can only mran Vispu as 3nT?||i*4^5r4Tft. Great authors Uke Bhoja, AMiinava, 
Kuntaka, Bhattanayaka who are later than Ratnakara have not mentioned or quoted 
from Muiari. The earliest writers who mentioned MuiSri's drama are Subhuti, 
SaradStanaya (1150), Bahurupa, etc. 

5. The editor of the Tibetan translation of Subhuti’s commentary places him 
earlier than 800 basing on K^rasvamin who mentions Subhuti. This K^ra is 
wrongly identified with his Kashmirian namesake who lived in 820. 'There was another 
K^ra, the pupil of KiattcnduiSja. Amara’s commentator who mentions Subhuti 
is of IKX) A.D. 
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KAvyas (dramatic pieces invdving song and dance). Niatya is a general 
term embracing all the kinds. Sagara names his authorities thus : — 


3S W II 


Here the use of the singular matma suggests that there is much unanimity 
among the opinions of Har§avikrama, Matygupta, Garga, Ai§makutta, Nakha- 
kutta and Biadara, and Sagara professes to compare Bharata’s views with 
theirs. Bharata is the oldest in the list and the others must have departed 
from his views. SSgara points out the differences.' 

, Sagara summarises the categories in a nafaka thus : — 

':ra 'W i 

II ( 1850-9 ) 


Sarad&tanaya gives tiie same sloka but reads explains — 


Arthaprakitis 
Avasthi^ 
Afigas 
Vrttis 
Sandhis 
Sandhyantaras 
or prade^s 
Lafc§anas 


5 (Bija, bindu etc.) 

5 Arambha prayatna etc.) 
64 Upakshepa etc.) 

4 (Bharati etc.) 

(Mukha, pratimukha etc.) 


5 

21 (Sama etc.) 


36 Bhu§aa?a etc. 

90 (Lasyahgas of Bhaija 10.) 

(Vithi— 13). 

Gitiahgas (Silpaka 27). 

(Bh^ika 7). 

(Nataka 33). 

Thus Saradatanaya also enumerates and illustrates 230 members of 
various dramatic compositions^ and Sagara dwells in addition on the charac- 


1. Har§avikrama seems to be the patron of Matrgupta if Kalhaajia can be 
relied on. Snhar§a and Vikrama can be assumed as two different writers. Vikrama 
as a writer on dramaturgy is not yet known from any reference. But Har§a's views 
are quoted in the description of Totaka by Saradatanaya in his Bhavaprakasa 

( ) Nakhakutta is mentioned by Bahurupa in his 
cxanmentary on D(xsarupa in describing Totaka. Badara appears to be Badaraya^^ 
(Vyasa) who condensed four upavedas including GSndharvaveda all in about 10,000 
^lokas. For Ayurveda section now available extends over 2,000 granthas while that 
upaveda is said to be of 20,000 slokas. Garga is the author of a Samhita encyclo- 
pediac in the subject-matter. 

2. Bhoja enumerates 256 for ten rupakas, which include 4 patafcasthanas, 
four-fold division of the four vrttis, 5 AmukhangaS, five-fold division of arthaprakftis, 
but omits the angas of ^ilpaka, hS^jika and 33 alankaras of Nitaka, increasing the 
number of Lak§auas from 36 to 64. 
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teristics of the hero and heroine with their companions and on the nature 
of the rasas and bhavas. 

A few of the peculiarities of Sara's work are noted below to show 
that internal evidence may place him not only prior to Subhuti but to Dhan- 
anjaya (980 A. D.), Bhoja (1030) and Abhinava (1040 A.D.). 

L Abhinava, Dhananjaya aikl Bhoja use the paribhiaea words of Bha- 
rata in the same technical sense in dealing with the various ahgas ; but S^gara 
uses entirely different words or forms of the same word, as pradeia for 
Semdhyantara, Ullapya for allopye, Iosya for natana etc. 

2. Categories or ahgas differ from those of the DaSarupa school.^ In 
33 vyabhiciaribhavas i^uca is substituted for supti,® ancintam for prapahca 
and many in Silpak&hgas,^ Vaimutjhaka for Trimudha and dvimuktaka for dvi- 
mudha in Msyiangas. 

3. Sagara permits the use of a contemporary king as hero in the plot of 
a drama. Abhinava does not recommend a contemporary plot as the dramatist 
is disabled from adhering to the true trend of events and from imparting 
ethical instruction by creating a perfect ideal.^ 

4. Definitions are interpreted by Si^ra in a brief and unsatisfactory 
way and it indicates that he had not the benefit of the great advance made 
by Abhinavagupta and others. If Sagara read Abhinava's commentary and 
still held different views he ought to have criticised Abhinava's interpretations 
and maintained his opinions. 

5. His readings from Bharata’s text are very deficient or vague/' 

1. Though Dhananjaya, Bhoja and Abhinava are grouped together as against 
Sagara's wider departure, there are minor differences among themselves. In this 
note Dasarupa school is used for brevity's sake to include the three writers. 

2. Sagara enumerates 33 Sanctis taken from Matrgupta, who reads 

that is, substitutes^^ for of Bharata (VI. 19 to 
22). Sagara defines (1. 2090) thus— SfWHt I \ 

Abhinava who reads giH for comments on the word only. Sarvelvara reads 

vibhrama in the same list STS^l IT^OT 1 

3. Silpakangas of Sagara are taken from Matj-gupta to whom Amrtananda 

also owes his source. Saracfitanaya leaves off USR, 3151^9%, ^^519, sfiwn, 

=9*Tc^ of Matrgupta and substitutes and 9^^ 

retaining the number 27. 


4. Cf. S&gara (1. 51-2) ? ) 

^ . Abhinava views thus (XVin-12) STd* 

^ ^ cT?TT2% I ^ 

gjT: 

5. There are numerous instances. One is shown below at random 

r>3l (!• 3081). This is one of the ahgas of SUpaka. This must 
be distingui^ed from of saiicari list and from that of In the 

above definition substantive for is not stated. 
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6. He follows Kohala in assigning rasas to vrttis and not Bharata. 
Kohala according to Abhinava based the distribution on the 'nature of the 
expression. Dasarupa school distributes the same on the conduct of the charac- 
ters in the scene.^ 

7. In MsyShgas Sagara’s definitions and interpretations differ from 
Abhinava’s though both of them profess to follow Bharata. For instance 
Sagara says of Geyapada : — 

<i3^' I 

Abhinava condemns it as i and exposes those who advocate it to 

ridicule (nlatya : Vol. III. p. 67). Sagara simply copied i^hkuka’s view. 

In defining Sagara has qgqifDiq) 5 ^ ^^qis- 

rFI,. But Abhinava’s text reads 

jnfd 'll 0,3^1 3 qi^rn^if^ 1 
Imqtsq n 

and condemns the older reading thus :— 3 T?^ 5 

ftqdqi^iidct (Voi. iii. p. 69). 

The older reading condemned by Abhinava is * 

qsaqrfSRj^jfJiH. 1 
qr f^^qisq 11 

This is the reading in most of our MSS. of Nlatya^stra. Saradatanaya 
who follows MStrgupta has : — 

=q^cg<ii(^*ir ^ pni.i 

i> 

is a foot-pose in motion and is either a or used accordmg to 
or gait to display. Abhinava rejects the reading on the ground 


1, Kohala has— 

ter ¥RRq 5 gffK¥i^ ( 1059-63 ) 

Abhinava referring to the third line says : — 

(N3tya-iastTa, Vol. II, p. 452). Later writers like Vidyinatha followed Kohala, 
Sarvelvara agrees with ALhinava. 

2. In Sagara’s edition is an error for The original Ms. reads 

as a scribal error, is a while or3q^ *® ^ 

nature. 
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that in the real world ( ) no chM either 53 ^^ or acoompkanies 

conversation.^ 

In many of the above cases SBgara seems to follow Han^a, Matpgupta, 
R^iula etc., while Dhanahjaya, Abhinava and Bhoja have interpreted on a 
more psychological or logical basis adhering to reality ( ). 

Bharata does not treat of Uparupakas ; Kohala simply names them. 

Sagara in defining them paraphrases in prose the definitions of Mtatr- 
gupta while Amrtiananda quotes them verbatim.^ 

Trilocana, whose date is not determined, in his Natyalpcana, borrows 
from iSagara many of his examples which are not found elsewhere. For 
example — 

qt‘: St II 

It is a puzzle on the word offered for solution probably by 

Sutradhara to Natl in a drama of that name. 

From the foregoing evidence it may be assumed that Sagara represents 
an earlier school than that of Dhananjaya, Bhoja and Abhinava. Hence 
he appears to have lived prior to them ; had he been later he would have 
followed or criticised their views. It may be said that he was their contem- 
porary and stuck to his views disregarding them. The closer one studies 
Sinara the stronger grows the impression that he was prior to Da§arupa 
school. 

Even if the internal evidence is not very convincing, his date cannot 
fall later than that of Subhuti (1080 a.d.). Nanyadeva whose lower date 
according to Gaya Insc. is 1080 mentions Ratnakosa twice on de^ g!ta ^ 
and ) in his SarasvatthrdayMankdra. The references are probably to 
one of the other productions of Sagara. 

Siagara was a descendant of Mukutesvaranandin, and probably a Ki^apa- 
»]Laka.3 He seems to have written a drama presumably Jmakimghava and 


1 . In defining lasyangas Sagara's school was followed by Saradatanaya, and 
Amitananda. Subhafikara quotes from both the schools. Great writers like Bhoja, 
Asokamalla, Kumbha, and Nanyadeva follow Abhinava’s school of thought. 

2. An example may be sufficient to explain the point. Sagara describes Pia- 

sthfina thus 3Tsr 

^ ; jpsn i 

Amrtinanda has : — 

3^ ?T«n I 

>1 ( ), 

3. SSgara meians that Nandin and Nagna (naked) are synonymous. When re- 

ferring to the appellations of dramatic characters, he recommends the names ending 
in Nandin to K§apaaakasi and Bhik§us ( ). A^ii 
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various R^i^nakokis in rhetoric, sangita, nighaajtu, etc. The following verse is 
presumably from the prologue of one of his dramas ; — 

irui ^ I 

m SSgcSTR II ( 1- 1191 

It has been suggested that Sagara was a Ki^apajiaka and followed Riahula, 
a Si^yacarya. Sagara was quoted mostly by the writers who inhabited Odhra, 
East Magadha, Gau(Ja, Kiamarupa and Dak^ijija Kosala countries. Dajg^in 
speaks of certain Eastern school of rhetoric ( ^ |oqqg (^: ). This school 
seems to have a tinge of Buddhist logic and philosophy about it. Later 
writers like Bhoja and Abhinava defended the Vaidika sciences (i.e., those 
based on the Veda-pramajiya) and quoted mostly from writerSi who upheld 
the Vaidika renaissance against the Buddhist, Oarviaka and K§apanaka 
developments. Kialidasa, Bharavi, Mayutaja, Bhavabhuti, Rajasekhara etc., 
were staunch Vaidika poets. 

There appears to be an Eastern school in various Astras in Sanskrit 
other than rhetoric and dramaturgy. For instance the Piiabhiakara school is 
more rational and he is accused (by Jayanta) of importing Dharmakirti’s 
views in Vedic school. Prabhakara, and his host, Si^ikanStha, BhavanStha, 
Bhavadeva hail from the Eastern parts of India. Similarly Gaudapada in 
Vedanta, Nlarada in music, Visvambhara in Silpa, and certain writers on 
Tantra offer us material for postulating an Eastern school of thought differ- 
entiated materially from the school which may be termed Pl^datya including 
Kashmirian, Malava and Daki§inatya endowments to Indian thought. 


in a quotation from Jmakxrdgkuva given by him, Nandin means a naked being 

^^5% ^ II (1. 803-806) 

Again in defining Sagara quotes from Kohala— 

2T5£rr 

and comments thus— Nowhere is 
found to mean probably Sagara read it as in the verse 

in which as it is often quoted some scribe would have altered it as 

1, The same verse is repeated in lines 2916-17 where instead of RaXnako^ 
devalatta occurs. Trilocana in his Natycdocama reads the same verse with K^idasa 
kritan in the fourth pada. Devadatta is a general name like John Bull. Rathako^ 
is probably the original reading. Kalicfesicritan would bring a new Nctaka to 
our notice, which is not very probable. Kuntaleivaradautyai and Malatika (a vithi) 
are already to his credit but not available. 
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Sri Kum^a, and publidied a new translation of the section on painting (alekyha- 
karma ) . 
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PRAKRIT CIA 

Pkt. da, cea, have for sot long been con^dered cognate ^th Skt ca iva, ca eva 
(cf. e.g., PiscHEL, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 336 ; Weber, Vber das 
Saptacatakam des Hdla, abh. d DMG 7.548) as toi almosti have become part of 
the Prakrit-Sanskrit phonetic canon. Forms like vva, va, via, miva, pivu, viva 
(Hein.2.182) , and yiva, jivva, jjiva, evva, yeva, jeva, jjeva, etc., all showing retention 
of the intervocalic v, a retention frequently emphaazed by its being written double, 
tend to prove that the single intervocalic sonant of this particular word, however, not 
only resisted the general Prakritic drift towards being ‘ lenited ^ out of existence, 
but even rdnforced the phoneme involved against that danger, cia cannot, therefore, 
be conadered as from c{a) + iva with loss of intervocalic v, since all other forms 
citable of Prakritized iva ^ow the retention of the v. A more probable etymology 
of da would be < Indie * ci-da, i.e., the relative pronoun stem, plus the (usually) 
enclitic dental demonstrative, making a compound ! qui -f de/o, the first member 
of which is seen in Skt. cit {cid) OP ciy, Hitt, kwis, Lat. quid, Gk. tis etc., (cf. 
for other cognates, Walde-Pokorny 1.521-2 and 1.507-8). For the second member 
* de/o c. Lith. ka-dd, OCS ci-fo, Lat.) en-do, Hitt, an-da, GK. i-dc, h6-de, oikon-dc 
etc., (and cf. Walde-Pokorny 1,769-770; Meillet, Le slave commune, 442; 
Boisaoq, 180-1, 314; Brugmann, Grd* 2.81,1-2). The Prakrit meanings ‘as, like' 
are further supported by the local uses of Lat abl. quo (archatiq qui) ‘ as, how, 
where,* etc., and are less objectionable semantically than if derived from Sanskrit 
Ivfl, eva, whidi serve generally as merdy emphatic i)articles. The form cea is 
either an orthographic variation of the earlier cia, or is to be regarded as da ana- 
logically recast on the assumption of an original identity with ca iva, eva. In any 
case, even aside from semantics and usage, cea cannot be connected with iva, eva 
because of the absence of the v, and can safely be held as secondary within Prakrit 

iVcMf York Public Library. 


Benjamin Schwartz 



SOME ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 


By 

SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, Calcutta. 

[1] Sanskrit kareifu ‘elephant.’ 

This is a fairly common word in late Sanskrit, and it would appear to 
be of Dravidian origin. At first sight one would be tempted to look upon 
it as an instance of what I have called Polyglottism in Indo-Aryan — a case of 
a ‘ translation-compound ’ : in lA. there are words which are made up of 
elements from two different languages, each of these elements meaning the 
same or a similar thing (see S. K. Chatterji, Proceedings of the Seventh 
All-India Oriental Conference, Baroda 1935, pp. 177-189) : Indo-Aryan 
(Sanskrit kdrin, kari) + Dravidian occurring in Tamil as ydnai, in Mala- 
yalam and Kannada as ana and in Tdugu as enugu). But a purely Dravidian 
origin can be postulated, for this word with greater plausibility. 

There is the Dravidian root for ‘ black ’, which occurs in Tamil as karu 
' dark t»lour kari ' charcoal, charred wood, black pigment for the eye ’. In 
the compound form, as in Tamil kariya-mm, Malayalam kari-mdn ‘ Indian 
antelope, black buck we have the root or word for ' black ’ and the word 
mm — ‘ deer*. Similarly kari ‘ black’ -t- yanai, mu- (as in Telugu enugu) 

‘ elephant ’ could be a purely Dravidian formation on the line of kariya-man, 
kari-mda : the adjective ‘ black ' or ‘ dark ’ would be quite a fitting one for 
an elephant : cf. a modern Indian name for an elephant — Kdld-nag ' black , 
elephant.’ 

Karet^u can in this way be explainai as a Sanskritised Dravidian word 
which on analysis is found to be a descriptive term — a compound of a noun 
and its descriptive adjective. The Taihil initial yd- in ydnai and the Telugu 
e- in enugu suggest that the original or primitive Dravidian form of the word 
had as an initial sound a front vowel, e- or a?-. A paralld case would be that 
of Sanskrit Karndfa = Dravidian ( Kannada ) kare-ndtu ‘ black soil.’ 

The Sanscrit karin ‘elephant’, literally ‘( the animal ) possessing a hand’, 
may have been influenced by the Draiddian kar-, karu- ‘ black, dark ’ referring 
to the colour of the elephant. Sanskrit karabha ' the young of an elephant ’ 
(also ‘ the young of a camel ’ — ^this latter sense is possibly due to extension 
or confusion) may be a case of the Indo-Aryan affix -bha added to a Dravi- 
dian loan-word specialised to mean ‘ an dephant ' from the general sense of 
‘black or dark’; and the Sanskrit words kora-kata, ‘dephant’s forehead or 
temple ’ also karata ‘ elephant’s temple ’ ( cf. Tamil karatu ‘ running must at 
ichoral fluid from the temple of an elephant’), and karatin ‘dephant’ are 
probably connected with karevu, karabha throu^ the Dravidian. base kar- 
‘ black.’ 
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[2] Sanskrit gaura ‘a kind of buffalo.’ 

The word gaura has the usual adjectival sense of ‘whitish, yellowish’ 
or ‘ pale but the nominal meaning of ' a kind of buffalo ’ is found from the 
Vedic downwards. The other connected words gavaya * a kind of buffalo 
gavda ‘ wild buffalo gma * ox ’ are not difficult of explanation ; gavaya, 
found in Vedic, and gavala, are easily resolvable from gau, with affixes ya 
and lay and gona is a Prakritic form made up on the basis of the genitive 
plural form gondm for gavam. The ra in gau-ra, with its apparent full form, 
is a puzzle. Can it be that here we have a very early instance of Polyglottism 
in Indo- Aryan ? gaura * white, pale ’ and gaura ' buffalo ’ evidently, at least 
semantically, have no connexion. Can we look upon gaura ‘buffalo’ as a 
compound of an Aryan gauy go + Austric ( Kol ) ur- ' cattle,’ as in Santali 
and Mundari uri ‘ cattle, cows and buffaloes ’ ? 

[3,] Sanskrit tun4i-cela ‘ a kind of garment.’ 

This word occurs once only in the Divyavadma, The exact meaning is 
not known — ^but it probably means some costly stuff such as is commonly 
found in small strips. The word appears to be a translation-compound. 

The word cela is common in Sanskrit to mean ‘ cloth, clothes, garment 
and is found from the Mahdbhdraia onwards. It occurs in New Indo- Aryan 
also : e.g. Bengali celi ‘ a kind of coloured silk cloth.’ It is connected with a 
root cil ‘ to put on clothes’ which is found only in the Dkdtu-pdfhay and which 
therefore would seem to be an etymologist’s creation. The form cela seems to 
be a Prakritic modification of Sanskrit cira ‘ a strip, long narrow piece of 
bark or cloth, rag, tatter, clothes’, found for the first time in the TaitHrtya 
Aranyaka. dm is derived from an Uini^i root cf, and this derivation merely 
expresses the uncertainty of the etymologists. With cira probably is to be 
connected Sanskrit civara ‘ the dress or rags of a religious (especially Buddhist 
or Jain) monk', which occurs in P&nini and other fairly early documents. 
dvara is derived from a root civ ‘to cover*, and this root civ is equally an 
artificial back formation. 

dra means primarily ‘ a rag ’, and the disparaging sense of * a rag ’ is 
not wholly absent from cela either. The word cda is used as a pejorative 
affix, being compounded with certain words like bharyd and brahmam, to 
mean a bad type or a bad representative of the same (e.g. bhary^cela, neuter, 

* a bad wife ’, brahnuuta-cela * a bad Brahman ’, brahmani-cela ‘ a bad wife 
of a Brahman ’, occurring in PBajini and others) . Cela in this sense may be 
an extension of the word in its very likely original meaning of ‘ rag ’, and 
th^i ‘ useless or bad stuff ’ : brdkmaaa-cela ‘ clout of a Brahman, a Brahman 
ragamuffin, a wretched or bad Brahman’. We may compare the English 
word ragamuffin itself ; and the Modem Hindustani expression, used at the 
foolishness or ungainliness of a person, may also be compared — ddfm hoi, yd 
ddmi-kd pdjdma ? ‘ is he a man, or just a man’s trousers, i.e. nether garments?’ 

There is the other word cela == ‘ servant, slave ’, found in the Maha- 
bharata, which occurs in New Indo- Aryan e.g. Hindustani celd ; thus cela of 
Sanskrit is from cefa or ceda, meaning the same thing, and all these three,. 
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ceta, ce4a, cela, appear to be just Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) developments 
of an Old Indo-Aryan *CTta from V car, cf ‘ to go or wander i.e. at somebody 
else’s bidding ; a hypothetic *CTta can give not only cefa, ce4o, cela, but also 
cata ( further extended to c&ta and catfa ), and this cata-cata<atta occurs in 
late Sanskrit inscriptions, particularly in North-eastern India, in the expression 
a-catta-bhatia- or a-ca(a-bhata-pravesa meaning ‘ where c^as and bhdtas, i.e. 
soldiers or spies {catas < cafas < *cjta) and king’s servants {bhatas < bhafa 
< bhjta) shall have no access used as a qualification for villages granted by 
kings to Brahman scholars who wished to live in an atmosphere of quiet and 
repose unhampered by police or military intmsion. Cela however is explained 
by Prof. Jules Bolch in his Formation de la Langtta marathe, Paris, 1919, 
p. 331-332, as being a Dravidian word meaning ‘ small ’ or ‘ little.’ This cela- 
however is a different word from cela = ‘cloth’ which evokes dr a, clvara ; 
although from the sense of ‘ smallness ’, that of ‘a rag ’ may easily evolve, 
and in that case cela ‘ cloth ’ and celd ‘ slave, disciple ’ would be connected ; 
but that appears to be a bit far-fetched. 

The group cira : cela is paralleled by similar pairs of words in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit which show an alteration of i ; e : e.g., krl4d, ki44a : khela ; 
idfSa : eri&a ; Mdrsa : kerisa ; piyu$a : peyusa ; piusa : peusa ; vibhlRakct t 
bahedqa ; pifha : pedha. 

cira and cela are preserved in New Indo-Aryan also in the roots (Hindu- 
stani) dr, (Bengali) cir, ‘to tear, to pierce’, in Bengali cela as in cela hath 
‘ wood split in long pieces for fuel.’ The New Indo-Aryan root dr, cir is ex- 
plained as of denominative origin from Sanskrit (Old Indo-Aryan) cira; and 
this cira (probably connected with civara) of Old Indo-Aryan remains un- 
explained. In any case, cira : cela originally indicated ‘ a piece of cloth,’ ‘ a 
piece tom off from a bigger one,’ and occurred fairly early in Indo-Aryan. 

The first element in tuti4-icela is easily explained as a Dravidian word, 
found in Tamil as tunfu (or tundu), in Kannada as tun4u and in Telugu as 
tunta, meaning ‘ a fragment, a piece, a bit, a small piece of cloth, a towel.’ In 
T amil there is tmtu-ivtiu ~ ‘piece of cloth left over after a material has been 
cut into pieces of required length.’ 

Tun4i-cela is therefore a translation compound, Dravidian tundi -t- Aryan 
cela, although this Aryan word is of uncertain origin. It may be compared 
with a New Indo-Aryan (Hindustani) word like kapjd-lattd clothes — 
karpa{aka-naktaka {laktaka). From ‘ small piece of cloth , the sense of costly 
piece or stuff ’ can easily evolve. 

The dictionary gives also Tun4i-kera as the name of a people, e.g. in the 
Mahdbharata : this tribal name may be compared with Hari-kela, the name 
of the people inhabiting Samatata or Deltaic Bengal. The word tm4a, tundt 
by itself is used in Sanskrit in the sense of ‘ beak, snout’ (which is probably 
the basis of the word tutfdi-kerin ‘a venomous insect’), and of ‘a proimnent 
navd ’ (whence by extensicMi, we have the late Sanskrit word tur^t-keB — a 
large boil on the palate’, as well as ‘the cotton plant’, and tundibha - 
‘having a prominent navel’). These other minings of twfdri, tw}4i appear 
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to belong to a different word, of uncertain origin, from the Dravidian tuntu, 
iun4u, tunfa = ‘a piece tom off, a piece of cloth/ Tuncfa = ‘ beak, snout,’ 
has New Indo-Aryan representatives ; and tmda — ‘ protuberance, prominent 
navel’, probably a variant of Sanskrit ftmda belly’, of uncertain origin, 
which, too, has cognates or derivatives in New Indo-Aryan. 

[4] Musma-gdva ‘a kind of coral, a kind of precious stone’, in Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit; ma&ma ‘sapphire, emerald’, in' the Mahabhdrata {masdraka 
in the Harivamsa ) ; musdra-galvarkamaya ‘ consisting of emerald (or sapphire) 
and crystal’, in the Mahabhdrata ; galvarka, Prakrit gdlakka also gallaka 
* crystal, crystalline liquor-cup’. 

In the above words, there are two elements — musdra or masdra, which 
means some kind of precious stone, sapphire or emerald or coral, and gdvarka, 
gallakka, gallaka, galva, which evidently indicates crystal or some other kind 
of precious or semi-precious stone. Their occurrence in the Mahdbhdrataj in 
Buddhist Sanskrit (e.g. in the Divydvaddna) and in the Mrcchakatika would 
show that these words first came into prominence round about the time of 
Christ, probably during the first couple of centuries after Christ. 

It does not seem that these words are of Indo-European i.e. Indo-Aryan 
origin. Names of precious stones — ^with their sense frequently vague and not 
definite — are among those which can normally be expected to be foreign loans. 
Both masora-musdra and gdlakka-gallaka-galva-galvarka, owing moreover 
to these variants, would from their look appear to be foreign. 

In the absence of any other affiliation of masdra-musdra, I suggest that 
it is of immediate Chinese origin. Berthold Laufer in his Sino-Iranica 
(Chicago, Field Museum of Natural History, 1919, pp. 525-527) discusses 
the Chinese term pho-so, with a variant mo-so, which means some kind of 
precious stone — in the Thang period “ the term pho-so merdy denotes a stone ” 
The Chinese pho-so or mo-so has been identified by some scholars (Hirth 
and Pelliot, for instance) with the bezoar {pdzahr or pddzahr in Persian) ; 
the bezoar is “ a calculus concretion found in the stomachs of a number of 
animals,” and in early and medie\’^al times it was believed in India, Persia, 
China and elsewhere to possess some special qualities. But Laufer shows 
that the Chinese pho-so or mo-so cannot be the bezoar, — it is not of animal 
but mineral origin, according to early Chinese accounts. 

The second character in the Chinese expressions pho-so and mo-so is 
identical : the ancient Chinese pronunciation of this so was * sez or * sd, and 
its meaning is ‘ to dance, to frisk, to saunter.’ The character for pha had as 
its old pronunciation * bwa (Laufer) or * bhuS (Karlgren), and it means 
old woman ’ or ‘ step-mother.’ The character for mo was pronounced in 
Ancient Chinese as *mud ( Bernhard Karlgren, Andytical Dictionary of 
Chinese and Sino- Japanese, Paris 1923 , under character No. 593 , p. 191 ), 
and its meaning is ‘ to rub, to polish, to break, to touch, to fed with the hand.’ 
It is evident that the terms pho-so — *bhua-sd and mo-so *mud-sa are just 
phonetic transcriptions in Chinese characters of some foreign word or words : 
the meaning of the Chinese characters does not give any clue to the sense of 
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the terms as ‘ precious stone’ : and mo-so == "^mud-sd is a secondary or late 
form of "^bhud-sd (Laufer, op. cit., foot-note 2). 

LAUFERalso gives another Chinese compound pho-sa as the name of a kind 
of ( precious) stone, which occurs in the Chinese work the Pd-hu-lu of Twan 
Kuh-lu composed about 875 a.d. The first element pho in this compound is 
the same character as in pho-so ; and the second element, the character now 
pronounced 5(7, was in ancient times * sat (it is the character which occurs in 
the Chinese compound phu-sa = *bhuo-sat, contracted from a fuller phu-thi- 
sa4o^= * bhm\-dhieusat4d = Sanskrit bodhisattva) , Ancient Chinese * bhud- 
sat = pho-sa therefore, as noted in the Pei-hu-lu, meaning some kind of precious 
stone, and *bhud-sd = pho-so, are equally the transcriptions, in early Chinese 
of some foreign word. It seems likely that *bhud-sat, *bhud-sd and *mud-sd 
are different forms of the same word, of which * bhud-sat would appear to be 
the oldest, because the fullest, form ; of the other two, the loss of the final con- 
sonant gave * bhud-sd, and the common change of initial bh-, b- (through a 
stage mb-‘) to m-, together with the loss of the final consonant, gave rise to 

* mud-sd. 

The final of Ancient Chinese was dialectally pronounced as -8 ( — ih 
in English then), and also as -r, before passing away finally. Thus, * sat - 

* scS. = * sar. The Sanskrit Buddha, shortened to Buddh, gave Ancient Chinese 

* Bhyuad or * Bhyuat, and this developed quite early forms like * Bhut or 

* But (whence Persian but = ‘ idol ‘ image originally ‘ a Buddha image 
and Japanese But su ~ * Buddha,' written Bu-iu), Bhur (whence old Bur- 
mese Bhurd — * Buddha', now written Bhum but pronounced in Modem Bur- 
mese as (Arakan) Pha-rd, (standard) Pha-yd, and * Bhwat, before it was 
reduced to Modem Chinese Fo, Fu and Fat, 

Side by side with * bhud-sat, * bhud-sd, * mud-sd as the ancient forms of 
pho-sa, pho-so, mo-so, we may be allowed to postulate other popular forms, 
current orally, i.e. in pronunciation, although the second character would be 
the same sat = sa : like, * bhud-saB, * bhud-sar and * mud-saB, * mud-sar, all 
meaning some kind of precious stone. These different forms would belong to 
different dialectal areas of Chinese, and at different periods : we do not know 
whether * sat, * s(78, * sar were contemporaneous, but obviously these pro- 
nunciations with a final consonant were older than * sd which lost it. 

There is in Persian the word bussad or bissad {bussaB, bissaB), which 
has been borrowed by Arabic {bussad-, bussaB-, bassaB-, bassad-^) and Armeni- 
an {bust), meaning ‘ coral' or ‘'fine pearl.' The source of this word is not 
known : there are forms also with one s. It may be a genuine Iranian word ; 
and the sense of ‘ coral’ may only be a norrowed one, the original sense might 
also have been a wider and a generic one for precious stones in general. It 
seems exceedingly possible that the Chinese terms discussed above are merely 
the Chinese transcriptions of an early Iranian busaB = ‘ precious stone’, also 
‘ coral.' The older transcription was undoubtedly the one written pho-sa — 

* bhud-sat, * bhud-saB, noted in the Pd-hti-lu ; between this, and mo-so = 

* mud-sd we have to place modifications like * bhud-sar, * mbud-sm, * mud- 
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sar on the one hand, and bhud-sa = pho-so on the other. 

The Indo>Aryan masdra-musdra can then be regarded as the Iranian 
word indirectly borrowed through the Chinese, from an old dialectal form 
* mud-sar which is not represented in the Chinese written language by the 
corresponding characters. It is to be noted that the Iranian specialised sense 
of ‘ corar is present in the Indian musara of Buddhist Sanskrit, although the 
generic sense of ‘ precious stone’ (and then specialised into " emerald, sap- 
phire’) is the one found in the Mahdbhdrata. In Chinese transcriptions from 
Sanskrit, ma of Sanskrit is frequently indicated by the character * mud = mo : 
dialectal variations in early times of this * mud are the reason for the alter- 
nation musdra-masdra in India. 

Masdra-musdra would therefore be one of the rare instances of a Chinese 
word (although of foreign origin in the Chinese itself) adopted in Middle 
Indo-Aryan. So far, only two such Sino-Indian words are known — the 
name of the country and people of China, and Bcaha, * a kind of small 
bamboo.’ 

Galva-, gdvarka, gallakka, galldka may now be considered. In the absence 
of any other derivation, I suggest that the word is * gdla, extended to * gdloka 
or * gdlakka by adding the pleonastic -ka affix, which would change to -kka 
in Middle Indo-Aryan of a late period, and that it means ‘ stone ’, and is of 
Dravidian origin. There is the common Dravidian word for ‘ stone occur- 
ring in South Dravidian (Tamil, Malayalam and Kannada) as kd^ in Central 
Dravidian (Telugu) as kdlu, and in Northern Dravidian (Brahui) as xd. 
In some ancient Dravidian dialect the existence of a form with initial g- 
instead of k- can be very well assumed, and Sinhalese borrowed it with the 
initial g-, possibly from Archaic Tamil (before the employment of the present 
alphabet of Tamil to write the language) : Sinhalese gdla * stone’, singular, 
plural gd, (Compare, Modem Tamil Tamiz = ‘ Tamil’, but Sinhalese 
Damila, Greek * Damir-ike = * the Tamil Country,’ Sanskrit Dramido, 
Dravidd all of which suggest an ancient form * Dramiza, with initial d-, as 
opposed to the Modem Tamil form with f-). 

Middle Indo-Aryan * gdla^ with extensions gdlaka, gdlakka, would thus 
be a Dravidian deSt word in Aryan. Originally meaning ‘ stone,’ its modifica- 
tion to mean ‘ precious stone, crystal ' would be quite normal : in Tamil (kal) 
as well as in Bengali and other New Indo-Aryan {patthar, pdthar) 
the word for "stone* is commonly used to mean also ‘precious stone.’ A 
vessel of stone, or crystal can be very well indicated by an extension of the 
word for ‘ stone’ — gdla < gdlaka, gdlakka : in Bengali, pdthar ‘ stone’ is 
commonly used to mean a plate or dish carved out of black stone or marble. 
gdva and gdvarka, otherwise unexplained, can be very wdl explained as false 
Sanskritisations of the Prakrit {desiy words * gdla, * gdlakka, with a plau- 
sible restoration to a known arka * brightness, splendour’ qualifying an obscure 
gdva or gdu > gdla—gdu, gdva being evolved out of the analysis ? + arka— 
galvarka. 

Viewed from the stand-point of the etymologies suggested above, musdra- 
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gcdva and masara-galvarka can be looked upon as another instance of Poly- 
glottism in Middle Indo- Aryan, the first element of this ' translation-com- 
pound ’ being a foreign word from the Chinese (which itself borrowed it from 
Iranian) and the second being a native Indian word, Dravidian in origin and 
adopted in Aryan. 



DHARMA-SURI— HIS DATE & WORKS 

By 

E. V. VIRA RAGHAVACHARYA, Cocanada 
I. The Poefs ancestry and personal details : — 

Dharma-suri was a Bi^maija of the ‘ Harita-gotra/ and believed to have 
lived at Kathevara near TenSli (Gimtur Dt., Madras Presidency). His grand- 
father, Dharma-sudhi propitiated !4vara by means of his severe ‘ tapas ’ and 
obtained as a result a boon that his family should be an uninterrupted line of 
‘ Savants ’ well-versed in the whole of the ‘ iSastraic ' lore till the seventh gene- 
ration (S. R. I. 18 si.). Our poet’s ancestors were reputed for their deep erudi- 
tion. They were living at Benares and consequently their family was being 
called ‘Viaraiiiaisi’ family. His father’s elder brother Narayaniavadhi^ was a 
literary prodigy and had the title ‘ Avadhi^a-parikramaiia-cakravartin 
Defeating a great ‘savant* Riamavadhi^ by name, in Vedic Avadhi^a , 
Nariyajja was greatly honoured at the court of Dharma-bhupa who respect- 
fully offered to him a palanquin, an umbrella and a ‘ damara ’ and bestowed 
on him the title of ^ ^ We cannot at present 

identify this king (S. R, I. 21 si.). Naiiayana’s younger brother was 
Parvata-nlatha-suri, our poet’s father. It is said (S. R, I. 22, 23 i§l.) that 
Parvatanatha was a great ‘savant* in all the ‘iSastras* and that before an 
assembly of scholars he had defeated in literary contest one, Jan&rdaniacarya 
and taken from the vanquished scholar his proud title ‘ Vadi-kesail *, at the 
same time making him renounce his title ‘ Mayavadi-bhayafikara ’. We are not 
able to identify this Janardana either. Parvatanatha's younger brother Rama 
Paicwjita was a great elocutionist and a sound scholar in all the six systems of 
Indian philosophy. The poet says about himself that he was a master in all 
the fourteen ‘Vidyas'^ but he was particularly profici«it in the ‘Nyaya- 
§astra*, though he did not allow his special attraction towards ‘Ny^ya* to 
deflect his deep love for poetry and poetics. This he says in his Narakd- 
sura-Vijaya ’ etc., [Vide Appendix.] 

T ripumri-Somayaj in — Parvatl 
Dharmasudhi— Nlagi^bika 


NarayajQkavadham Parvatanatha Rama Pa^dita 

"P 

Yallamamha 

DHARMASCRI. 


1. Vide-Appendix. 
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II. Date — Internal evidence 

Dharmasuri in his S.R. ( pp. 136 ; 197 ) mentions VidySn&tha by name 
and criticises him. The date of Vidyanatha is according to Prof. P. V. Kane 
1300-1325 A.D., Dr. S. K. De 1290-1310, Prof. Trivedi and Prof. Eggeling 
1298-1317, Sewell — 1295-1323 and according to Prof. iSasagiri iSastrin 
1295-1319. Taking the latest among these dates, we may assign our poet to 
a period later than 1328 a.d. 

Our poet menticois the author of the Sanjivinl, a commentary on the 
Alamkma-sarvasva of Ruyyaka {S.R. VI. P. 115, Tel. ed. ; P. 105, Bamra 
ed.). Sanfivim was the work of VidyScakravartin who was a prot^g^ of king 
Vira Balliala III (1291-1342) of the Hoysala dynasty.^ From this, we can 
safely assert that our author was later than 1342 a.d. 

The latest among the writers quoted by our author is Bhupala who is 
identical with Sihgabhupala, the royal author of the Rasartfova-sudhakara 
( T. S. Series ). Dividing the ‘Syngara-rasa ’ into ‘ Sariifcjipta ’ and ‘ Vistrta ’, 
Dharmasuri says : 

—S,R. X. p. 341 (Tel. ed.), p. 346 (Bamra ed.). 

The above verse is found in the Rasdrnava-sudhdkara, II. P. 135,[Venkata- 
giri ed. in Telugu characters 1895]. 

Now, the dates assigned to Sihgabhupl^a by several Sanskritists are as 
follows : — 

Prof. Se§agiri Sastrin and Dr. S. K. Db — (A bout 1330 a.d.,) Mr. A, N. 
Krishna Aiyangar (1360-1400 a.d.) Dr. M. Krishnamachariar\ 
( About 1400 A.D.). 

Taking the earliest date assigned to Sihgabhup&la, ( i.e., 1330 a.d.) we 
might say that Dharmasuri was later than 1330 a.d. 

External and Indirect evidence ; — 

Mallirmtha, the famous Sanskritist of ‘Andhra-desa ’ and the voluminous 
commentator on Sanskrit classics does not even once refer to Dharmasuri or 
his S,R, though both of them belonged to the same province. If Dharma lived 
before Malli, this famous scholiast could not have ignored such a brilliant 
author as Dharma who hails from his own province. The dates assigned to 
Malli, by several scholars are — ^1390-1400 (Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar,), 1400- 
1414 A.D. (Prof. K. P. Trivedi and Dr De), 1419-46 (Dr. M. Krishna- 
machariar). Dharma might be later than or a younger coeval of Malli. If 
they were contemporaries, it might be that Dharma, being too near in time, 
mi^t not have been taken as an authority by Mallinatha. 

; * 1. Vide. Dr. M. Krisnamacharya : History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, 

pp. 856-858 (1937). 

2. Summaries of Papers (pp. 28-29). Mysore Oriental Conference, 1935. 

3. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 770. 
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JagannBtha Pap^itaifija, the renowned Sanskrit poet of * AndhradeSa * was 
not mentioned even once in the S-R- Jaganniatha was like a huge light-house 
in the field of Sanskrit Poetics and no later writer on Poetics, to whatever 
province he might belong, could afford to ignore Jagann&tha or his work, 
Rasa-gangadhara, much less Dharma who belonged to the same province. 
Dharma’s silence regarding Jagannatha might be taken to mean that the for- 
mer was earlier than JagannBtha or earlier than 1625 from which date Jagan- 
nBtha’s literary activity is believed to have begun. 

Appakavi, the famous Andhra grammarian, mentions the S,R, by name 
in the Appakavlya while enumerating works on ( Sanskrit ) grammar and 
Alaihkara. (L p. 12 : II. p. 109 Sri Riajailajesvari-Niketanam Press ed. 
1910). Appakaviya contains (I. 33) the date of its composition which cor- 
responds to 1656 A.D. From this we can conclude that Dharma was 
earlier than 1656 a.d., and in all probability earlier than 1625 ( Jagann^tha's 
date). We might assign 1414 (Malliniatha’s earlier limit) and 1625 A.D., 
as the two limits within which our author must have flourished. 

We can yet narrow down these limits. Gaurana, the well-known Telugu 
poet, author of Hariscandra-carita in ‘Dvipada’ metre, had also written in 
Sarhskrit a work on Poetics Laksma DtpiW by name, in which the S,R, was 
referred to. If this is the same work as our author’s, which I think highly prob- 
able, Dharma might be said to have been a contemporary of or a little earlier 
than Gaurana. The date of Gaurana is 1440-1450 a.d.2 Hence we can safely 
conclude that Dharma-suri must have lived between 1414-1430 or roughly the 
first quarter of the 15th century. 

A. Stottras : 1 Kr^m-stutu 2 Surya-sataka. 

These two ‘stottras’ are no longer extant but are known only through 
fragments cited in the Sdhitya-ratmkara. 

1. Kj^nd-stuti : — ^This is a stotra in praise of the river Ktspa. In the 
Sahitya-ratndkara [Taranga VI — dealing with iSabdalarhkara — ^page 125 
(Bamra ed.), p. 143 (Telugu ed.) ] the following verse is given in illustra- 
tion of Wittyanu-pifisa ’ 



JTivrr 

2. Suryoriatcka This too is known only througji a couple of quota- 
tions. It is otherwise known as Rmi-&ataka, It is in praise of the god Surya, 

1 Descriptive Catatogue of SkL AfSS.*— Vol. XXII ( Govt O. MSS. Library, 
Madras ). pp. 8692-'96. 

2 Lives of Telugu Poets — Part L p. 595 (Revised ed. 1916) — ^Mr. IC 
Yire^ihgam PaNtulu 
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after the famous Surya-sataka of Mayura. Like Mayura’s poem the Ravi- 
idtdka of our poet also is in Sragdhara metre. 


a. 


“ mm- ( ^uicto]^ q«jT — 


3Iwf5T: #1^: t W — 

' jfi ^rMsTiftcrt inf^iHs^nwfnqi 

3IT Tr5rwR:?iTf>r r»Riraw ’ ” 

VI p. 131-2 (Bamra ed.). 148, 149. pp. (Tel. ed.). 


B. Kavyas ; 3. Balabkagavata. 4. Hamsa-sandesa (Piakrt.). 

3. Bdla-Bhdgavata : — This poem also is no longer extant. It is thus 
mentioned in our poet's minor drama, Nmakdsura-vijaya in the course of the 
conversation between the ‘ Natl ' and the ‘ Sutra-dhara ' : — 




3TfeP3?q5JlftJ 





' %5i =q qfspjTJrr 

5i%ir (?? ) rir 

qi«5r ^ JII5RTITT: qioSTf^: ’ ' 

A verse from this work is cited in the Sdhitya-ratndkara and the theme 
of the poem is the story of Sri-lqigija. 


' ^?;5r^[fSriT«2Rl 

ipft ^EtIipn ?W9Fn: 

VII. p^^7 (Bamra ed.). p. 176 (Tel. ed.). 
4. ^Hathsa-scmdeia : — ^This is a poem in Prakjt and is now lost to us. 
The theme of this poem seems to be similar to that of the Hamsa-sandeia of 
Sri Vedanta-deSika — ^i.e. the sending of a message by Rama to his beloved, 
Sits, who was in Lahkg, by means of a swan. 


1 For an account of Samskrit poems with the title Hamsorsandesa, the curias 
student is referred to our WOTk ( in Telugu ) — ' The History of the Samskrt Duta- 
Kdvya (1937), Ptof. Chintaharan Chakravarti’s paper on this subject in the 
IHQ. Vol. III. Na 2 (June 1927). and Dr. Mr. Krishnamacharias’s Htstory of 
Classical Sanskrit Literature, II Retdaed cd. (1937). 
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A verse from this now lost KSvya is cited in the Sahitya-ratnakara in 
illustration of ‘ JB^gara,’ one of the ten stages of the love of the hero : — 

ft; ^I dW IT^JT??Ji3gR53rBI^'TOC 

— X Rasa-tarahga, p. 346 (Tel. ed.), p. 353 (Bamra ed.). 

C. Natakas or Plays : 5. Kathsa^vadha. 6. N arakasura-vijaya. 

5. Kamsa-vadha : — ^This play too is not now extant. Three stanzas 
from it are quoted in the Sahitya-ratnakara. As the author calls it a 
‘nataka’, it must be a play from five to ten acts. It is different from the 
Kamsavadha of Sesa-kiisna (Kavyamala, No. 6.) A Kamsa-vadha is ascrib- 
ed to PSijini in Patanjali’s Mahd-bhdsya. The theme is the slaying of Kaiiisa 
by Rrsua. 

a. As an illustration of ‘ Svabhivokti.’ 


VII p. 232 (Bamra ed.) ; p. 233. (Telugu ed.). 

b. In illustration of ‘ Adbhuta-rasa ’ — 


jfsp qr — 

=511^ PlFqs^tir 

g?: Ts^cnfl. ’ ” 

— S.R. K. p. 366 (Bamra ed.), p. 355-6 (Tel. ed.). 


c. As an example of ‘ BhBvasandhi ’ — 


Jf«n gr — 

‘ vrtrr^Wi: 





qfit ^ %5rs^wi^sq?::. ’ ” 

X. p. 387 (Bamra ed.). p. 374 (Tel. ed.). 

6. Narakasuror-vijaya-vySyoga : — ^This is an ‘ upa-rupaka ’ or minor 
drama called ‘ Vyayoga.’ It was printed twice in Telugu characters and we 
propose to issue a NBgaif edition of the same. It was translated into Tdugu 
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long ago by the late M. M. Kokkoi)<^a Venkataratnam Pantulu of the Madras 
Presidency college. 

The play depicts the heroic story of the killing of Narakasura. It was 
written at Puri (Jagannath) as noted in the ‘ Prastavana.’ It is also 
known as Norakasuta-vadha and Narukadhvamsanam. Many verses from 
this work are quoted in the Schitya-ratndkara, some with the name of the 
work and some anonymously. Here are some of those verses : 
a. An example for ‘ Khapdita-nayilm ’ : 

“ qsjT — [ = Verse 5 in the VySyoga]. 


gwnfe' g^-. ’ 

—S.R. II. p. 47 


(Bamra ed.) ; p. 51 (Tel. ed.). 


b. In illustration of the figure ‘ Paryaya 

w 'i?r- 



3^^ ^cJrdf4H%5T 

( 5cig? ) ?r a%r;. ’ 

VII. p. 194 (Bamra ed.) p. 205 (Td. ed.). 

The above verse is again cited in IX Tarahga, p. 284 (Bamra ed.) p. 275 
( Tel. ed.) as an example of ‘ Atyanta-tiraslqta-vacya ’ relating to a word. 


^ ^515^ ! H 3^ ^ ’ 

— S.R. IX. p. (Bamra ed.), p. 274 (Td. ed.) 

This stanza which is quoted in the S.R. occurs in the VySyc«a (d. 83) 
with a diange in the last two lines thus : 




d. ‘ Bharata-vakya ’ : 

“ *Rn: 

— NarahSsitw-Vijaya, il. 89. 
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5nT% 90. 

D. Sahitva : 

7. Sahitya-ratmkara ; This is by far the most important and famous 
of the author’s works. In 10 ‘ Tarahgas ’ it traverses almost the whole field 
of Saihskrit poetics except Dramaturgy. He denounces author’s like Vidyia- 
nitha who, for mercenary motives, extolled in their works kings who are but 
mortals, himself dedicating his work to God iSri Ramacandra. Almost every 
stanza given as illustration in this work relates to some incident in the life of 
Sri Rfima. The titles of the ten ‘ Tarangas ’ are ^ follows : 

I. Grantharambha^Samarthana. 

II. Abhidhd. III. Lak^ai^a. IV. Vyanjana. V. Gurt-a. VI. §abd&(tmhara. 
VII. Arthdlamkdra. VIII. Da?a. IX. Dhvani. X. Rasa. 

Postponing to a future occasion a critical study of the work and its place 
in the history of Samskrit Sahitya literature, we give here for the information 
of scholars a list of the important writers and works mentioned in the S.R. 
Important Works and Writers cited in the Sdhitya-ratnakara. 
(Reference is to the chapter and page of the Madras edition 1871). 

1. VII. 177;X. 327. 

3. STT^:. I. 24, 26. 

4. VI. 155. 

5. X. 349. 

6. IX. 293, 373, 

7. I. 21; III. 87, 88; IV. 117, 123; V. 135-6; X. 319, 
338, 339, 

8. [ His own.] . III. 10 ; V. 141 ; VI. 143, 156. 

9. X. 338. 

10. ipiUEJjl. X. 356. 

11. X. 318, 319. 

12. X. 340. 

13. X. 348. 

14. I. 22. 

15. [ His own. ] . VII. 176. 

16. 3fIf-JTFR). X. 326. 

17. #R?I. II. 83; X. 319, 353. 

18. IV. 117. 

19. 3PtR#r. X. 350, 372. 

20. [ Singa-bhflpala ] . X. 341. 
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21. JTtspcR. V. 129, 136; X. 335, 336. 

22. I. 22. 

23. gfjt [ Bharata-Muni ] . X. 337, 338. 

24. X. 349. 

25. X. 321, 340, 349. 

26. [ = His own Surya-saiaka ] . III. 110 ; V. 141 ; VI. 156. 

27. X. 341. 

28. I. 22, 23. 

29. [ = Abhinava-gupta ] . X. 340. 

30. [ = Bhatta Lollata] . X. 308, 324, 331. 

31. II. 64. 

32. X. 341. 

33. %TRr«r. V. 136; VII 197. 

34. I. 22. 

35. sjfPTln. [His own Narakasura-Vijaya-Vyayoga] . II. 51 ; VII. 205, 227. 

36. X. 310. 

37. IX. 277, 340, 349, 350, 372. 

38. [ of Bhoja ] . X. 335. 

39. X. 338. 

40. [ = His own Ravi-sataka. Vide. Supra ] . VI. 148, 149, 

41. I. 22. 

42. [ His own poem in Prakrt ] . X. 346. 

43. I. 23. 

E. Commentaries : 

8. Bhdsya-ratna-prabhd ; — (Nimaya-s6gar edition.). Dharma-suri was 
a great devotee of Sri Riama and was of opinion that Rama was the Supreme 
Being. It is said that in his later days he became a ‘ Sanny&sin ’ and assumed 
the name of Ramananda or Govindananda and composed a commentary on 
Sankara’s Bhdsya on the Brahmorsutras. But whether the author of Ratna- 
prabhd is identical with the author of the Sahitya-rabnakara has yet to be 
investigated. 

9. Brahmatmta-var^itfi : — (Printed in Telugu Characters, Sarasvati- 
Nilaya Press, Nellore, 1900 ) . 

This work otherwise known as BTahma-sutra-guru-vftti was written by 
one Dharma-bhatta, the disciple of an ascetic, Si5 Mukund54rama-4ricaraija by 
name, and MahopadhySya Sif-Ramacandrarya and son of Tirumalacarya. 
TTie identity of Dharma-bhatta with CHir Dharmasuri has also to be investi- 
gated. In S.R. our poet gives his father’s name as Parvateia. If this 
term is a Sanskritised form of ‘ Tirumdla ’ then we are somewhat in a position 
to equate the two authors. Like the author of the S.R. this author also dedi- 
cates his work to Sri RSina and this point is in favour of the identity. 
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Appendix. 

In the traditional manner, Dharma-suri traces the origin of his family 
(Harita-gotra) to Lord Vi§nu, from whose naval lotus was bom the four-faced 
god, Brahma whose mind-bom sons were Maiici, Pulaha, Angiras and others, 
who were said to be the ancestors of the whole humanity inhabiting this earth. 
Of Brahmi’s mind-bom offspring, Angiras had a son Harita, the pure, after 
whom our poet’s family received the name — ‘ Harita-gotra ’ ( the family or 
descendants of Harita ). 

Select verses from the Sdhitya-ratndkma, 


^ ^TtnUFT- 

gsRTT-.gdJiflciifll:. 



I: g4:. 

4. Wt?IT 


faK:. 

5. ^iTFirfwr^T 

f^PmFUTRt 


( 12 ) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


( 16 ) 
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6 . 


7 . 


8 . 




jRfRJRi iftpit 


JT: 4t4icJI|fe|idL 



arra^niKL 



vFfii*r5^: 
iSRaiPlH? ?PWR. 


9. 9^^3rzr^<**i*)9<4v*ii^foir- 


wpr; snwr:. 

10. ^un^sRT 


11 . 


12 . 


awfgg T: 9%irTsri5ft TRfMf^PRm^sw 

it, gsftRm:. 


5ni^ ^ 


13 . 


14 . 


ftr^'T.df diftal 

tf^irijs *ra ^aj ^ 

5c?f^ «»l’l>ll^ JRT^ H«C«lSil<^i3. 


w *PTri®f iiW^ifcT siwrf^ *wn?TOC, 
g*% 

St:5if WR^ wwjn^smwt. 

firf^ai <n<l|9*ll(<*i|4<ft. 


15. qt ydi|Hi^454 *r^ 

(^14*44^ W *13551 


( 17 ) 

( 18 ) 

( 19 ) 

( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

( 23 ) 

( 24 ) 

( 25 ) 


(26) 
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WlfJI: ( 27 ) 

17. 

»iwre^^ augomot 
%T ^ 

?Il|?JR?imH.. ( 28 ) 

18. ^r 7 ^45Rit?r4 Tfc^nif — 

3ig{^; spift^n:, Jf 4tf^r. 5rR%iT 

^<t2RIT aTq%JT . 

—S.R. I. p. 16 (Bamra ed.) p. 16. (Tel. ed.) 



19. ^%RdR%d ^iftcTI mnaftl': 

JT|5?jftafll8r%(^ g^Th#. 

—S.R. I, p. 16 (Bamra Ed.) p. 17 (Tel. Ed.) 


20 . 


21 . 


SRFimFSf? fJl1v^<BPJif5pTf 5OTRTR 

gi^PRRl^:. 


gRR: =E§g!j'ngopj,qpnJ?rrag^ 

cI^iafR^ =5I1^S3T rl^W:, 

S.R. I. si. 36-37, p. 34 (Tel. ed.), pp. 30-31 (Bamra ed.) 


Q)lophon at the end of I Tarahga, p. 33 ( Tel. ed.). 

f3^lF555-q5ll^HgKStffl% Uli|t ?tR 1 4>t4W»^a€R 'i n i^ SRSIRWRR^ JIW 

23. ifH qri Vl ' J g ^ 

grai^ 



WWWigK^l l # 

S.R. III. p. 110 (Td. ed.) 
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24. vwf (ufi 

iTSrt JTcgWr^Tf: gsTRt 

^ ajtiJTRfts: §s»iiTO% ?n g^rniji:. 

—S.R. VII 174 a. p. 248 (Tel. ed.). 


25. jr?(;n^^5rq5^%?rJi?sngg7^rf5|Rr 

?fts^ ^TJ:sr^ fl«n 5^: f^: 

^^^S5n«qwf 5153^ %gj =51 

jRWc^Tdsft^T t| wraJi: ^ ^5^515. 

26. »?)• wd:, ^f%^I tw ?TJTr%'4^T 

Jic^fgid JTi f«n: 

^ Tf i%6rffir3T5Tftr^^i^rfJr55r^ 

—S.R. X 93-94 41. (p. 375.), 

27. ^l^RTl *1?^ 51: 1^1': 

^ fi^qcTl ( gq^T^lI? ) %^cnTeit55rff^; 

ipflf^orr ?5i?^g5Tr rnf^ii 

5fl^f^[55RT55 f^SRRTl ?nj|c5R?Tr^:. 

S.R. X 95 a., p. 376 (Td. ed.) ; p. 390 (Bamra ed.) 


28. i%isqr^lS5ri% Tl%*5Kg5Tl: ?Tt^Kon?3T^ 

fFftf^lWr cll^ 

s^n^it’Tt ^^r^pJiT'atsfei ^:. 

-Naraimuja-Vijaya, d. 13, p. 6. 

29. cii »irrrf^ ^ 155 ^%: 

qWc^Rraskrir g^Jirii 

fife JT^rrw^Tt »iRin^: srif^. 

— N arakdsura-Vijaya, d. 16, p. 8. 


This verse has a striking parallel in the following verses : — 


I 


513 : — ‘ *Rdlfife+'c4^^^ffil4><«l=4frtdr»n^f5I 


cr?r luidTgf ts I* ?tw 

§*. ^w^nf=5iJi®5l5 51^51: 

^•. fife 5m; 


— Jayadeva’s PTOsanna-Raghova, I. 18. 
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The above iloka was attributed by Mrs. Malatl Sen to Ra^un&tha,> the 
famous Bengali ‘Naiy&yika.’ (15th & 16th centuries). 

II. 

^15^ 5Ti^ 

South-Indian tradition attributes the above verse to the renowned Vai9Da- 
vite scholar-poet iSri Vedianta-Desika (1268-1369 A.D.) while Mrs. M. Sen 
assigns this also to Raghunatha (C. 0. /. II. i. p. 24.) 


III. a. rlFT 

sncII 


b. c# ?n 

3ir JIR: 

?II iRJjIRfe'.. 

— K3£ipati’s Mukundmanda-bhatfo 9; 11 §1. 


(Telugu ed. Viafi34vari Press, Bangalore, 1896). 

The seoMid of the above verses, strangely eiKXig^, is also ^ributed in 
Mrs. MialaG’s paper to Raghunatha. 

IV. For a further parallelism, the curious scholar is referred to Ven- 
katadhvarin’s verse in the Visvagutjadarsa, si. 299, p. 169 (Nirpayas&gar ed. 
1923.) 

V. A still further parallelism is found in the VasanUi~tilaka-bhai^ and 
Yatiraja-Vi^ya ( otherwise known as Vedanta-vilasa ) by Sri VBtsya Vara- 
dadarya, schi of Ghatika§ata Sudar4anacarya of Kaiidpura. 

a. V asmta-tilaka-bhat}a ( Vavilla & Co’s Telugu ed. Madras, 1915). 

“ ^ — ‘ rTR dig ^ ^cIT^ ’ — lE^. 

‘ dig ?^5tdicr; gdt 

dWFl d: ’ *' 

—^1. 5, p. 4. 


1. ‘Some Literary Anecdotes IX. By Mrs. Malati Sen, M.A., (CidcUtia 
Oriental Jourmd — II Vd. No. 1 pp. 26-27 Oct. 1934). 
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b. Yatiraja-Vijaya^t^ika * 






) ‘ *nft^ ! 

5n#g sn^Diw aift snsnn^f 

— pp. 2 - 3 . 


• Printed in Telugu diararters. 
Niketana Press, Madras. ( 1893-94.) 


Edited by S. 


N. Ranganathacaiya. Sri 



THE VAISYAVAMSASUDHAKARA” OF KOLACALA 

MALLINATHA 

By 

V. RAGHAVAN, Madras. 

Kolacala Mallinatha, the scholiast on the Mahiakavyas, is a very well- 
known writer. Besides the commentaries on the Raghuvamsa, the Kumdra-sam- 
bhava, the Meghaduta, the Bhattikdvya, the ^updlavadha, the Kirdtdrjunlya 
and the Nm^adhlya-carita, he has given us a commentary on the work of 
poetics, of Vidyadhara, and a commentary on the Tdrkika-rak$d of 

Varadaraja. It has been pointed out by Mr. Vidhyesvari Prasad Dvivedi 
in his introduction (p. 33) to the Panwjit Reprint of Varadaraja’s Tdrkika- 
rak$d with Mallin&tha's gloss, that Mallinatha wrote a commentary on the 
Prasastapddabhdsya or the Paddrtha-dharma-sanigraha of Pra§astapada and 
that this work of his, Malliniatha refers to twice in his gloss on the TdrJdka- 
rak^d. It has also been pointed out by Mr. K. P. Trivedi in the Introduction 
to his edition of the EkdvoTi with Mallinatha’s Tar aid that Malliniatha refers 
in his Tar aid to two more works of his, a commentary on the T antra vdrtika 
and another on the Svara Manjan. Kumarasvamin also cites his father's 
Siddhdnjana on the T antra vdrtika in his gloss on the Pratdpmudrlya, 
We knew of no other work of this Kolacala MallinMha, though we knew of a 
number of other Mallinathas, some of them also of the Telugu country, who 
have been mistaken frequently for our Kolacala Mallinatha. We knew that 
Bhandarkar, Trivedi and others fixed his date at the end of the 14th cen- 
tury A.D., that Kum&rasV^in, commentator on the Pratdparudrtya-yaio- 
bhu^ana was a son of his, and that the genealogy furnished by a descendant 
of this Mallinatha, a Narayai^ia, in his gloss Padayofand on the Campu- 
rdmdyana (Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, D. 12281) is inaccurate. In 
the present article, some new Mallinatha material is placed before the scholars. 

On p. 563 of the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Library, 
Mysore, 1922, we find our Kolacala Mallinatha as the author of a work 
called Vaisyavamsa-sudhdkara. It is noted here that the work is in Andhra- 
bhi^. A Devanagari transcript of this work secured by Dr. N. Venkata- 
RAMANAYYA, Reader in Indian History, University of Madras, who has 
noticed this work on pp. 181-184 of his book “ Vijayanagara, Origin of the 
City and the Empire was kindly placed by him at my disposal- On 
perusal, I find that there are only two passages in it, in the middle and at 
the end, in Telugu ; the work is mainly in Sanskrit. 

That our Kolacala Malliniatha is its author is clear from the colophon 
which runs thus : 
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IITfK 3;^ ) 

JTIJT I 



The work is firstly useful in that it decides the date of Mallinatha. The 
document was the result of an enquiry ordered by King Vira PratSpa 
Praudhadevaraya of Vijayanagara. We find at the beginning of the 
documait : 

%rftcTH I 3TIfrrT3H??Tt (^J 1 

srtrkJT irotstfn i ” 

This king is DeVamya II who ruled bUween 1422 and 1466 a d. See 
also Mysore Arch. Rep. 1927, p. 26. 

This Vcdsyavamsasudhukma is a very interesting document. It is more 
or less of the nature of a report made or decision given by commissioners ap- 
pointed on a board to enquire into a case or problem. A social trouble evi- 
dently arose in Devamya IFs time over the identity of the community of 
Vaisyas. It seems there was an inscription in KmcI (Kanct stluda sascna) 
in which a previous decision on the same question was recorded. This in- 
scription has not come to light. It is the basis of the discussion in this docu- 
ment of Mallinatha and is therefore frequently mentioned by him. In that 
inscription it has been decreed that the characterisation Vaisya^ N agar a 
vaisya, Nagaresvara devatopasaka and Trtiya jdtiya applied only to a certain 
section of the merchant community. And King Devanaya II desired that 
only they and not others also should call themselves by those names Vai$ya 
etc. Where was the necessity to discuss this question and what was the advantage 
that those who were permitted to call themselves so enjoyed ? The advantage 
seems to be the license to trade in the 24 cities and the 108 shrines Xcaturvlm- 
sati puri^u, \a^ta {uttaras) sata tirpate {ti) (^m) ]. The eligibility for this 
trade is frequently mentioned in the course of the discussion. Evidently sub- 
castes (Vaijdti, as they are frequently referred to here) like the Komati claim- 
ed this right of trade. The King seems to have entrusted the case to the 
court (Dharm&sana) at his capital Vidyraagara. Kolacala Mallinatha was 
either presiding over this court or was on the board of judges. It is natural 
that a scholar of his reputation, well-versed in literature, should have been 
called upon to decide the correct meanings of the names appying to the main 
and subsidary mercantile castes. On the order of the King, the Kdndidsana 
was brought for examination and on the basis of its decision, the Vidyianagara 
Dharmiasana presented the following report on the case. 


1. It is to be noted that Vijayahagar continued to be called VidyaMgara at 
the time of Devaraya II. See Dr. VENKATARAUfANAm, Vifayanagar. Ougin oj 
the city and Empire, p. 184. 
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?iFr + + + ^y^a r *{p ri ^ i 

amnq^jnfJrit ( ssjj,) i «jJT?wsreritsinj: i 

l??T: B i?5r etc. ” 

The report first summarises the findings of the epigraph thus : He who is 
called Vai§ya is Nagara, Oruja and Tytiya ; his occupation and privileges are 
agriculture, trade, Svadhyaya, Yajana, and Dana ; he alone can marry a 
woman of his caste ; he who is called Vanik is bom to him through a woman 
of the lower caste, (Vijati). The Komatis, Vani vylaparis, Vtaiiijya vaiSyas, 
Uttaiadi vai§yas are then mentioned, perhaps as coming under the VijSti 
VaiSyas. The right to carry trade in , the 20 cities and the 108 
shrines belongs only to the caste Vaisyas^ and not to the Vijati vaisyas like 
the Komati. The Komati is permitted only to buy and sell paddy and other 
grains. 

5IRRT ( -^ ) I 

The document then proceeds to examine the above verdict. The evi> 
dences sought for the clarification of the questirai are Veda, Smrti, Itihasa, 
Puimja, Kavya, and Ko§a. The chief of the few Sruti texts met with in tte 
discussion is the passage in the Puru$a-sukta on the origin of the four Vanjas. 
In the Telugu resume at the end of the document, the Vedic commentator, 
Bhatta Bhaskara is also mentioned as an authority used for this discussbn. 
Some old smrtis and later commentaries on some of them are cited. Under 
Itihj^, we find the V^miki Rlamlayana, the A^vamedhika and the Si^ti- 
parvans of the Mah&bharata, and the Itihiasa-samuccaya, the wdl-known 
ccKx^ilation from the MahSbharata. The only text of Valnuki discussed is 
the Phalasruti at the end of the Sangraka Ramayof^a, i.e. Blala, Qanto I, 
pafhm dvijo etc, wheire in the third quarter, Vaajjg jana is blessed with 
Painyi^ala as a result of reading the Rumdyaafpa. The passage is discussed 
with special reference to its explanation by a commentator on the R^mayai^, 
whom we shall speak of in the section on writers and works quoted in this 
document. The ItihSsottama is utilised for its section dealing with the Jlabali- 
Tuladhlara Upiakhy5na (taken from the Mahi.bhlarata). A number of 
Puigoas and the Padma among them frequently, is referred to. Among 
K&vyas, the only work used is the DharmapMacarita, The synonyms of 
VaiiSya in the Amarakosa (II. 9, 1, 98) and the low sub-castes (vivarajc^a, 
II. 10, 16) mentioned in the AmmakoSa and a number of commentators on 
the AmarakoSa are met with during the discussion. In the li^t oi evidential 
materials, Mallinatha submits the KMci award to a searching examination, 
abolishes its distinction of the mercantile community into the two classes of 
Sajiatiyas and Vijatiyas and declares that all the current names of the class 
refer to one and the same class of traders. 

“ 5IFR: ^ sjrrqnft asssr 
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1^:, ;iTO:, #phr g^R;, Jjf&FiW 

W>?S[^TO, tR I ” 

The liberal outlook of Malliniatha is evidait in this decision. 

Th!e following are other points of interest in the discussion : — 

1. It is urged in an examination of the term ‘ Vaijati’ that it is a cor- 
ruption (AbhSsa) of the full word Vaisya jati, and as an analogy, it is said 
here that the word Bii^mai^a becomes Bh^a. But MallinSttha rejects this 
pseudo-philology. 

2. Malliifitha says that the VaKyas are bom of the J5?g Veda and sug- 
gests that it is because of a Vedic (Naigama) origin, the Vai^yas are called 
Naigamas. The real meaning of Nigama in Naigama (= merchant) is how- 
ever City or Bazar. 

The Authors and Works cited in the Text. 

1. Svayambhu and his Commentary on the Rdmdyai^a. 

After dting the last verse of the first canto of the first Kiaa^da of the 
R&ndyatjui^ ** Pathan dvijo’' etc., Mallinatha reproduces the comments which 
one Svayambhfi, son of ViSvambhara, offered on the verse. The comments of 
Svayambhfi on this last verse of the canto close thus ; 

(?) II 

Since this verse says that Svayambhu commented on the first canto of 
the epic, it is not likely that Svayambhu was only called upon on the occasion 
of this discussion and asked, to give his exposition of the verse, 
“Pathan dvijo'' etc., only. But we cannot decide whether Svayambhii pro- 
duced a commentary on the whole of the fepic, or commented only on the 
Sangraha Ramiayana. Mallinatha refers to Svayambhu’s interpretation of the 
line referring to the Vai§ya more than once : 

i. ) srain { ’^) etc. 

ii. cwt ^ (r) 





2 . PuTO^as. 

The Puiaijas quoted are : Padma (frequently), Varaha, Vdyu, Nora- 
sifhha, Bhdgavata, Mdrkmi4^y(^, and Vi^riu, 

3. Itihasa Samnccaya, 

This compilation based on the Mahdbhdrala is referred to more than once 
and the chapter utilised for the discusskm here is the dialogue between the 
Brghmana J&bali and the Vaisya Tuladhiara. 
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The Santi parvan of the Mahahhdrata is quoted once and so hlso the 
A^vamedhika parvan on the sin of a Vai§ya not observing Dharma and the 
merit of a Vai^ya observing it, respectively. 

4. Smrtis. 

The Smrtis and commentaries thereon quoted here are : Pmdsara and 
MMhavtya on it (frequently), Manu, Ydjnavdkya and Vijndneivara and 
Ndrada. 

5. Kdvya. 

The only kavya used for this discussion is the Dharmapdla-Cariia and it 
is frequently cited. It is a Telugu Kavya, in Dvipada metre and two long 
passages from it are cited during the discussion. It is these passages, as well 
as a final resume in Telugu of the discussion that is responsible for the infor- 
mation in the Mysore Catalogue that the Vaisya vamsa sudhdkara is a Telugu 
work. The Dharmapala-Caritra is the life of a Komafi and his family and, in 
the second passage extracted here, the various Vaisya-names discussed in this 
document occur. The 25 cities referred to as centres of their trade, are men- 
tioned here ; they are not confined to South India only. The charities done 
by the Komafi-family are detailed. I find here two important towns of the 
Tanjore Dist. mentioned, Kumbhakopam and Tiruviarur, the latter (the pre- 
sent writer’s native place) having offered a bride for a member of this 
family. This Telugu kavya is a rare and hitherto unknown work. 

6. Kosas. 

The Ratmmdla is twice mentioned. Besides that, the only other Ko& 
met with here is the Amarahosa, The Amaru and its names for the mercantile 
class form one of the bases of discussion and in this connection some known 
and unknown commentators on Amara are cited. 

The following is a list of the commentators and commentaries on Amava 
cited here : 

Ksirasvamin, Nagabhatta, Vandyagha^ya (i.e. Sarvananda, author of the 
Tikusarvasva) y Suhodhim, Subhutkaundnyu, Haridiksitlya, Bdlaprabodhi, Pro- 
budhimy Marmu bhediru and LingubhattHya. In the final Telugu resume, 
which lists all the authorities, two more commentaries on the Ama^rUy Supra- 
bodhaka and Kdcirujtyay are mentioned. 

Of these, the commentaries of K§irasv^in, Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda 
and Subhuticandra are well-known. 

The Linga{ox u)bhaftiya or the Amarakosarpada-vivxti by Vangala 
Lihgabhatta, son of Vangala Kamyabhatta, is a commentary well-known in 
South India. It is usually presumed to be a late work. Mr. Seshagiri Sastri 
said in his Second Report, p. 32,^ that it was the latest commentary on the 

1. The extracts from the Lingabhattiya are given by Mr. Seshagiri Sastri on 
p. 186 of his II Report But the extracts given prove that the commentary is 
Bbmmagaoti Appayacarya’s and not Lihgabhatta's, as the colophons mislead us to 
take. 
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Amarakosa. That this is not a fact and that the Lihgabhaftiya is earlier than 
Mallinatha i.e. earlier than 1400 a.d., is proved by its citation in the Vaisya- 
pamsa-sudhdkara. 

The Subodhini is the commentary of Jatavedadifo§ita, son of Yajhika 
Devaoabhattop&dhyaya who wrote a Vivarat;^ on the Mtmdmsdbhd^ya, The 
Subodhim is also called Bjhadvrtti, Mss. of it are available in the Madras 
Government Oriental Library. See Triennial Catalogue, II, R. no. 1844. 

The commentary of Nlagabhatfa, given as Ntoabhatta in the final Telugu 
resume, is a Telugu commentary on the Amarakosa. See Madras Descriptive 
Catalogues, III, No. 1673 ; also Triennial Catalogue R. no. 4151. 

Haridikj§ita, mentioned as a commentator on the Amarakosa, is evidently 
not the grammarian who was Nagefei’s teacher. This commentator on Amara 
must have lived earlier. No Ms. of his Amarakosa vyakyd is known. 

Bdlaprabhodhikd or Gurubdlaprabodhikd is a commentary on the Amara- 
kosa in Telugu and Sanskrit available in many Mss. Its author belonged to 
the Tl^appakam family of Tiruppati, one Tiruvehkati^a, son of Cinna 
Timma, son of Tirumalaguru, son of Tallapaka Annamiacarya. See Madras 
Des. Catalogue, III. No. 1709. Evidently this is not Bdlaprabodhi which 
Mallinatha refers to. In the Sanskrit section, the passage where this name 
occurs is corrupt and it is from the final Telugu resume that I have given the 
name Bdlaprabodhi. Besides this, the Sanskrit portion refers to a Prabodhini 
and the Telugu resume, to a Suprabodhaka, of both of which nothing is known. 

The Marmabhedim on the Amara cited by Mallinatha is obscure ; I have 
not been able to gather any information about it. 

The Kdcirdjlya mentioned in the final resume is evidently the Ndcirdjiya 
or Ndcardjlya, of which two Mss. are noted in the Mysore Catalogue, I, 
p. 607.^ 

Did Mallindtha write on Jyoti^a ? 


The scion of Malliniatha who wrote a commentary on the Campu- 
Rdmdyana and gave us an incorrect genealogy, says that the great Mallinatha 
wrote on Jyoti§a also. See Madras Descriptive Catalogue No. 12281. In the 
final Telugu resume at the end of the Vmsyavamsa sudhdkara, some Jyoti§a 
authorities are mentioned like the Pancapak^i Saktma and the Rdiinigkanfu. 
In the Sanskrit portion itself, soon after the discussion of the Rdmdyana-vexs^, 
MallinBtha refers to the caste-classification of the planets and in this connec- 
tion quotes the Nilakantha tdjika ; the passagle mentioning the name of this 
work is corrupt. Under Madras Triennial Catalogue R. no. 2387 (b), we find 
the chapter on Nak^atrapSta from a work ascribed to Koliacala Mallinatha. 

5=[^TdT^3Tpfr t 


1. At the end of his Sanskrit Introduction to the Tdrki^ ra^, 
svaiiprasad Dvtvedi says that he has not examined the Bhafti-Tikd, the E av 
and the Amarakosa Tika of Mallinatha. It must be noted ^that 
wrote the Amara pada pdrijdta on the Amara is not our KoMcala * tt^ 

Bollapirau MaUinltha, son of Nramha. See Madras Descriptive Catalogue, 

No. 1696. 
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It is also possible this Jyoti$a work was written by some other Mallinatha, 
falsely specified as Koliacala. In the Madras Descriptive Catalogues, XX, No. 
11846 is found as Koliacala Malliniatha’s gloss on Kalidiasa's Nalodaya and 
most probably, Koliacala Mallinatha’s authorship of this gloss is only as true 
as Ki^idasa's authorship of the Nalodaya, 

The last point to be noted here is the significance of the expression 

) X X X colophon to this document 

This periiaps imjrfies that this portion forms the tenth section of a series of 
decisions given by the court of pajodhas at the Vidyanagara Dharmisana.^ 


1. Besides Kumarasvamin Kolacala Mallinatha had a son named Girinatha 
Siiri, pupil of Nr^mha. Nrsimha wrote the Svaramanojna manjart and Girinatha 
commented upon it See Madras Triennial Catalogues, IV, R. No. 3488. It may 
be that Girinatha was only another name of Peddibhatta, whom Kumaraswamin men' 
tions as his elder brother. There is cause for some confusion regarding the author- 
shifcii of this work, Svaramanjmi parimala, since Mallinatha cites a work of this 
same name as written by himself in his Tarald on the Ekavali, p. 59 (Trivedi's edn.)« 



THE NUMERALS IN THE MOHENJO DARO SCRIPT 

By 

Rev. H. HERAS. S. J., Bombay. 

The numerals in the Mohenjo Daro script are generally represented by 
strokes. This is the most natural and simple way of writing numerals. In 
the tablets of Jemdet Nasr, in Sumer, several numerals are still represented in 
the same way,^ but later on, in the developed Sumerian writing they were 
shown by dots or small circles. 

Number 1. Accordingly number 1 corresponds to one stroke, thus 


This numeral is very seldom found alone for the simple reason that any 


singular object is one. Yet at times it is used for the sake of emphasis. For 
instance, once when mentioning the city of Munur, which means “ three cities^'* 

the numeral 1 is put before the sign meaning Munur thus : 

which reads : or munur, ** axe Munur,” just to show that this dty, though 
called “ three cities,” is nevertheless one unit only. 

On the other hand this sign is phonetically used for making the plural 
of some nouns. This is obtained in two different ways : fir^, by compound- 
ing this sign with the sign expressing the noun thus : 

K 


na9^d, *'crab' 


MC 


na^4or, ‘'those of the crab” 




al, “man’ 


maram, “ tree ” ; 



aior, “Men.” 


maramor, “ the men of the tree 


The second way to obtain the plural with the numeral | is by sufSx- 


1. Langdon, Pictographic Inscriptions from Jemdet Ar«r, Nos. 41. 57. etc. 
CL Hkias, ‘ The Origin of the Sumerian Writing/ Journal of the Umverstty of B m 
bay, VII, pp. 21-22. 
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ing this sign to the sign of the noun, thus forming a phonetic combination of 
two signs for instance : 



) kdl, “leg”; 


itr 

D 


arair, “noble men 


kdlor, “ people who have legs / 
“ Kalers” (a tribe). 


Moreover, | is also found in some compound signs that require 
this numeral either pictographically or phonetically, for instance : 

orur, the name of a city which means “ one city/' 



Number 2. 


Two strokes represent No. 2, thus 



ir, though 


this second form is used once or twice only when 

space is lacking. This as well as all other numerals are used before the nouns 
they qualify. 

Yet occasionally, these two strokes are found after nouns, and then though 
the phonetic value of the sign is always the same, ir, it is not a numeral any 
more. For instance, 


Ilf 

\\^ 


vein, 


aramaramir 


Hrair 


This is another way of forming the plural, ir becoming the plural termi- 
nation. Accordingly vdir will mean “the people of the trident,"' or “kings”; 
mmaramr “the people of the pipal trees tirair, “the Tirayars” (a tribe). ^ 
This seems to be the most primitive way of forming the plural in Dravidian 
languages. Whatever is not one, two for instance, is already plural. 

J. Cf. Heras, The Tirayars in Mohenjo Dora, JBBRAS (N.S.), XIV, pp. 73- 


78. 
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This way of obtaining the plural by suffixing the numeral two is express- 
ed in four different ways in the Mohenjo Daro script system. The first is 
that explained above. 

The second is obtained by representing the sign twice ; as in the two 
following inscriptions : 

\m 

Tircdr adu, “of the Tirayars.” 

^ ’ 

Paravir pali, “the city of the Paravas'’. 

The third is by adding the sign corresponding to the substantive verb, 
which also reads tr, thus : 

tirair, '*the Tirayars/' 

The fourth by qualifying the noun with the determinative of collectivity 
which is two strokes above each other on either side of the noun sign. This 
way is only used with names of persons, for instance : 

kalakuTy “ united countries ” 
kdakurir “people of the united countries'' 


mman, “ one of the Minas " ; 




I 0 I mtnanir, “ the Minas." 

liit 

Elsewhere I have explained another way of forming the plural, but it has no 
connection with the subject of this paper.® 

The sign for two is also found forming compound signs, for instance : 

irur, name of a city meaning “two cities" 



1. Photo, H., Neg. 3040, No. 13 ; H., Neg. 3054, No. 10. 

2. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, M. I>. 

3. Cf. Heras, Karnataka and Mohenjo Date, Journal of the Karnataka Htsto- 
rical Society, III, pp. 4-5. 
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Number 3. It is represented by three strcdces usually in this way : 

and very rarely thus jj The sign is always put before the 

mun kai^, ‘"three eyes” 


noun 


till 


mun drir, “three rivers” 

Sometimes it is found after the noun, then meaning “ before.” 

kdn man, “ before the king.” 

These three strokes are often combined with other signs forming com- 
pound sign thus : 

munur, a city of this name corresponding to the 
Sanskrit “ Tripura'" 







miinkal, “three canals” 


M munmda, name of a city meaning “ three mountains,” 
responding to the Saipskrta “ Triparvata.” 


Number 4. It is represented by four strokes 
the noun. For instance : 


, always before 


nil 


nal ko4i, “ four flags 
Now the word nM besides meaning “ four ” means also “ several,” “ many.” 

So, on many occaaons this is the meaning | j | j “the inscriptions. Thus 


till!' 4: 


1. Marshaix, {op. cit.,) MJD., No. 449. 
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which reads : Tmia\>amr nal maram, ** many trees of the dancers.” 
or 

Taiy4av(m ir riM mar am, “many living trees of the TBajdvan” (the 
dancing Ao, the proto-type 4>f Siva). 

Now since many trees make a forest, this inscription might be properly 
translated : “ A forest of the dancers ” or “ the living forest of the Tandavan.” 

Besides the word nal means “ good ” in Dravidian languages, and accord- 
ingly sometimes the sign ||(j has this meaning, and then as an adjective is 


also put before the noun. Thus : 

ndl tuku, “good teacher” 



nal M, “good man 


Finally, this sign is found in compound signs which read phonetically, 
like the following : 


talnaluT, 


“the illustrious Nalur” 



ndam, “prosperity” 


I 

)k 

The sign 


rmndl, “ the day of the Fish ” 


n<dm, “ under four ”, “ subject to four.” 
representing the ordinal “ fourth ” is very common in our script 


Tliis sign is 


) 


A very similar sign is found in Sumerian, meaning 


one-sixth, but in no Dravidian language is there any simple word corre^dmg 
to this fraction. In point of fact our sign is one quarter of the circumference ; 


Its oxi^nal meaiung, therefore, had to be a quarter or 


“one-fourth”. This 
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is said in IJravidian languages kal. Such is therefore the phonetic value of 
this sign. It may be seen used in the following epigraphs : 

P(di na4 kal adu : “ that is one quarter of the fields of the city.” 

0)14!AV 

Parava nila mtnir kal urU, “ in the country one-fourth of the Minas (are) 
Moon Paravas”. 

This sign is often read phonetically both as kal and as kal, meaning 
stone, foot, 1^, pillar, column, forest, measure, place, etc. Elsewhere I have 
explained the series of combinations formed with this sign and its opposite 

^ lak, “ to rise.” ^ But it is also found in a number of compound signs 
with the above meanings or phonetically combining with other values. For 

arikal, ” a measure of toddy ” 

kaldl, ‘‘a foot soldier” 

kalei, ” morning,” ” dawn,” “ the morning star ” 

kalarorlak, ” the rising of the people of the rocky river.” 

The following inscription will give an idea of the phonetic use of this 
sign : 

III 

)QV”)‘ 

Mim kavel vaHlire kal : “ three black acacias? whidi make a weak sup- 
port.” This seems to be a popular saying. From other inscriptions we know 
that for building their houses they used four logs as support of the roof. 

1. Marshaix, op. cit., M.D., No. 311. 

= 2. Ibid., No. 36. 

3. Heras, Mohenjo Daro, the most Important Archaeological Site in India 
J. I. H., XVI, pp- 2-3. 

, 4. Makshajll, op. cit., M.D., Na 473. 

5. ‘Acacia arabica. 


instance : 

; 
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Consequenfly three logs wQwId not make a good support. This kind of tree 
is stiU used in southern India for building purposes. 

Number 5. Following the ordinary way of representing these nu m erals 


by large strokes, number 5 would be expressed thus : 


Yet this is 


not the ordinary sign for five, and only once or twice is this sign found mean- 
ing five Ordinarily this sign means “ cultivated fields,” na4, as Dr. Hunter 
suggested with an extraordinary foresight.^ For instance in this epigraph ; 




Ter nod perduyarel, “ PeiSl, (for the modem Pemmal) of the chariot and 
the cultivated fields (is) the high sun.”^ These five strokes represent the fur- 
rows of the fields. 

The ordinary way of representing number 5 is by five small strokes in 


either of these two ways : 


in 

11 


or 


III 

II 


These signs read at, “five.” 


For instance : 


^ III ai kap, “five banners” 

MI ai ir, “five dwellings” 

This numeral is also found in combination with other signs, but then the 
five strokes are parallel or semiparallel, as in the above sign which reads 
nd4. 

For instance : 

ainUr, name of a city which means “ five cities ” 


(den, “ to think five times or “ five thoughts.” 




1. Hunter, The Script of Harappa and Mohenjodaro, p. 204. 

2. Marshall, op. cit., M.D., No. 37. 

3. The denominatioii **Peral (or or kadavul), of the diariot and of the 
cultivated fields ” is very common in the Mohenio Daro epigraphs (Q. ibid.. Nos. 50,. 
325, etc.) The dianot and fidda are the syn^ls of war and peace, of destruction 
and generation. Cf. Heras, ‘ The Religion of the M(^henjo Daro People according to 
the Inscriptions \ Journal of the University of Bombay, V, p. 8. 
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Number 6. This sign is never represented by 
but by six small strokes placed in two rows, thus : 
For instance in the following inscription : 


six long paralM strokes 
III which read dr, six. 


f sir ¥1X1, 


kudu perper ire dr nun kan “ see the six stars (Reiades) that have the very 
great one of the union/’^ 

Six is also represented by six parallel stirpes in the case of compound 
signs. For instance : 


drkopa, “ six hamlets/* 

Number 7. It is represented in two rows also just as in the two pre- 
ceding signs, thus till (lU for instance: 

III *** 


nnii 

I 1 1 1 el Ur a, seven seas 



e\ kd, “seven deaths” 


Only c«i one occasicm are seven parallel strokes used with a determina- 
tive as we diall see below : 

I have not found this numeral in a ccunpound sign as yet. 

This sign is found in two different ways with the determinative of coun- 
try, thus : 



eltjad, “seven countries.” 


1. Marshall, op. cit., M.D., No. 314. 

2. To see the arumin, as the Pldades are called in Tamil up to the present, 
is considered a very au^cious event 
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Number 8. It is also but only rarely r^resented by eig^t small strokes 
in two rows, thus : |J|| The ordinary sign for eight is \\ . It reads ef. 


In proto-Chinese writii^ these two curved lines are placed opposite each other 
A . This sign reads hah, “ eight What real relation exists between 


this sign and the sign 
sign is very common. 


) 


kdl, one-fourth, is difficult to say. 


The use of 


III 

III 


)) 


ef or, “ eight paths ” or “ sides ” 



et vil&, “ei^t Bilavas” 


Now the word et means also “ to reach,” for eight was the last number 
for the very early Dravidians. So to count up to eight, ef, was to reach the 
end. Thus ef became “to reach.” Thus this sign is also used with the 
meaning of “reaching.” With this meaning it is also used in compound 
signs : 


t 


kadiret “being reached by a ray of li^t.” 


D 


efire, “having readied” 


The compound signs having ef with the numeral meaning have always 
eight strolKS instead : 


etu4a, “eig^t dresses” 


efur, “eight countries” 
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Beyond eight all the numerals refer to ten, which was evidoitly introduced 
at a later period. In our script we have the following : 


mil 

ill! 

Ill 

III 

111 


till 

IIM 


III! 


(iifiiii 

niitiii 

iilliili 


onpad, “nine 


padrai, “twelve” 

mimei, “twenty-four” 


There exist also in the inscriptions phonetic combinations of two numerals 
giving high figures. 


nun mun. 


nine 


fill 

III 


III 


mun el, '' twenty -one " 



mun et, “ twenty-four ” 


llll III padra4, “thirty-six” 

Uli III 

Oocasionally signs for numerals are found with the plural termination. 
So it happens when the numerals refer to persons. For instance. 


')} 

UIII 

U^li 

//ffi 


efir, “eight persons 


miinru, “three persons” 

mundlTU, “ twelve persons ” 
elir, “seven persons.” 
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It has been said above that the numeral always precedes the noun. There 
is nevertheless an exception in the case of verses. Sometimes the metric 
combination demands that the numeral should be postponed, as it happens in 
the following beautiful ve^jba : 

vA'Ktdti) 

In this case the numeral tin nal ** four,’' “ many ” is placed after the sign 



kudaga, which is qualified by ml 


Reading : KMor niman mtn kan ka4a h valil adu 
Kalakurir vdl kei ktidaga ndl , 

Translation : 

"“Many strong Kiidagas of the People of the United Countries that had 
a fort which was seen with great perfection, crossed and taken over by Minan 
of the Kalors 


1 , 


Marshall, op, cit., M.D., No. 321. 



The seven Im^s of the Isma'ilis. 


SHAH TAHIR OF THE DECCAN 

By 

M. HIDAYAT HOSAIN, Calcutta. 

I. 

His Ancestors and Early Life. 

Shah T^hir was a descendant^ of Abu Muhammad ‘Ubaidall^ who 
declared himself to be al-Mahdi and claimed to be the Caliph and prince of 
the faithful. In A.H. 297, A.D. 909, ‘ Ubaidallah made himself master of the 
whole of North Africa with the exception of the Idrisid kingdom of Morocco. 

1. The genealogical table of Shah Tahir is as below : — 

Muhammad. 

1. ‘ All = FS^ma. 



2. Hasan, d 50 A.H. 3. Husain, d 61 A.H. 

4. ‘All 2^ain al-‘Abicfin, d 94 A.H. 

5. Muhammad al-Baqir, d. 113 A.H. 

I 

6. Ja’far a^-Sadiq, d. 148 a.h. 


7. Isma'il. 7. Musa al-Ka^im, d 183 a.h. 

I I 

Mul^ammad ar-Ri<Ja. 8. *AJi ar-I^<Ja, d 202 A.H. 

1 1 

Ahmad al-MuH. 9. Mid^ammad al-Jawd d 220 a.h. 

(^sim at-TaqL 10. 'Ali at-HIdi, d 252 A.H. 


Ar-fo(Ja. 


luiammad ‘ . 


Abu Mubammad ‘ Abdallah 
or ‘Ubaidaimh al-Mahd. 


Abul (^sim Muhammad 


11, Hasan al-‘Askari, d. 260 a.h, 

12. Mubammad al-Munta?ar a*- 

Zaman disappeared about 260 

a.h. 


Abu't Tahir Isma'il. 
AbuT Tamim al-Ma’add. 


Abu'l Man^ Nazar. 


Al-Hikim. 

I 

{Cmtitmed oit next page,\ 


The Twelve In^ms of the IfAana ‘ashanya. 
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His capital was the city of Al-Mahdiya (the ‘Africa' of Froissart) near 
Tunis. He is the founder of the Flatimid dynasty and claimed to be a des- 
cendant of Flatinia, the daughter of the Prophet. Jawhar, a general of the 
dynasty annexed Egypt and Southern Syria to the dominion in A.H. 356, 


‘All at-T^ir- 

I 

al-Mawla Muhammad. 
al-Mawla Mustan§ar Ahmad. 

I 

al-Mawla Nazar. 

I 

Ahmad Mistar. 

al-Mawla Ali. 

Mawlana Hasan al'Alam. 

1 

Kihar Muhammad. 

! 

Husain Jalal ad-Ma 
Mawla Jalal ad- Din. 

Mawla Muhammad. 

Al-‘llim. 

Muhammad Zardhz called Shams TabrizI Shah ]^ur Sh^, 

I 

Mu'min ShMi. 

I 

al-Mawla Mu'min Shah. 

i 

Shah Radi ad-Din. 

I 

Sh^ T^ir. 

See Tdri^ Firishta (Bombay ed.) Vol. II, p. 213. Hamdalla al-Mustawfi in 
‘ Uyun at’Tmvdrikh mentioiiS the ancestors of al-Mahdi as follows : — 

7. IsmaTl. 12. ar-Rida. 

8. Alunad ar-Rida. 13. Muhammad. 

9. Qasim. 14. * Al-Mahdi (Abu Muhammad ‘Ubai 

10. An-Naqi. dallah). 

11. ‘Abdall^. 

Frishta Vol. II, pu 213 further remarks that acoording to Sunnis the Fatimid 
rulers of North Africa are descended from ‘AbdallMi bin Salim and some of the 
scholars of ‘ Iraq hold them to be 'descendants of ‘ Abdallah bin Maymun al-Qddah 
(the ocullist). At any rate there is a difference of opinion about Fiatimid rulers 
being descendants of the Prophet. 

For further information regarding the Genealogy of Shah J^ir see Journal of 
the Royal AsuUk Society of Bengal, January 1938, pp. 68 and 69. 
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A.D. 969 and founded the fortified place of al-Qahira which developed into the 
city of Cairo. The FBtimid rulers were Ismia‘flis^ in their faith. Th^ king- 
dom endured with this dynasty from A.H. 297 to 567, A.D. 909-1171. Saladin 
supplanted the last FTatimid Caliph al-r'Adid Abu Mub^mmad * Abdallah in 
A.H. 567, A.D. 1171. 

In the beginning of their reign one of the forefathers, of Shah TShir had 
gained considerable fame by his piety, devotion and learning and had re- 
nounced the Ism&IH Faith and become Ashan, “the follower of the 

twelve Imams'" Through his preaching the sect was much benefited and the 
spiritual leadership fell to the lot of his family. But when in a.h. 567, a.d. 1171, 
the kingdom was transferred to Ayyubids, (a.h. 564-648, a.d. 1169-1250) 
who were staunch Sunni, ^ the family found it difficult to live in Egypt. They 
came to Khund, a village, in the province of Qa 2 win on the boundary of 
Jillan and become known as the Sayyids of Khund. After they had settled 
with dignity and honour for more than 300 i^rs, the spiritual leadership of 
the family passed to Shfih Tahir. He was a profound scholar, well-versed in 
belles-lettTes, skilful and eloquent and so well equipped with all the qualities 
of a leader that he outstripped his forefathers. The Shi'as of Qazwin and 

1. IsmaTli, a ShTa sect, so called as according to them Isma'il, the eldest son 
of the sixth Imam, Ja'far a§-Sadiq, was the true Imam. His father Ja'far a§-5acliq 
had at first nominated him as his successor, but having learned of his eldest son’s 
intemperance, had changed his decision and declared Mu§a, his second son, as his 
successor. The IsmilTlIs or followers of IsmaTl refused to recognize this alteration, 
claiming that the Inmm, once appcnnted, cannot be dianged as the appointment of 
the Imam is by divine providence and it is not permitted by God to change His 
decree. They explain the .Qur’an in allegorical exposition and consider the drunken- 
ness of the Imam as an evidence that he accepted the hidden meaning of the verses 
of the Qur’an and not its outwards meaning. They are sometimes called Sablya 
(the partisans of the seventh Inam) , because their doctrines restrict the number of 
viable Imams to seven and they conader Isma'il to be the 7th Imam. For further 
details and doctrines of the sect see Ency. of Islam Vol, II, pp. 549-552. 

2. Ithna ‘ Asharlya a name given in contrast to the Sablya (the partisans of 

the seven Imams) , to that leading orthodox sect of Shfas who receive the following 
twelve Imams as the rightful Caliphs and successors of the Prophet. ( 1 ) * AH, 

the son-in-law of the Prophet. (2) IJasan, the son of ‘ All. (3) Ilusain ash- 
Shahid, the second son of ‘ AIL (4) ‘ All sumamed Zain al-‘ Abidin, the son of ^usain. 
(5) Mutiammad al-Baqir, son of Zain al- Abidin. (6) JaTar a§-Sadiq, son of Mubam- 
mad al-Baqir. (7) Musa al-K5?im, aon of JaTar. (8) ‘Ali ar-Ri<k, son of Mu^. 
(9) Mubammad at-Taqi, son of 'Ali ar-Ri<Ja. (10) *Ali an-Naqi, son of Mubamn^d 
at-Taqi, (11) Al-IJasan al-'Adcaii, son of ‘AH an-Naqi. (12) Mubammad 
Mahdl al-Hujja son of al-Hasan al-‘Askari, or the Imam al-Mahdi who is suppo^^ 
by the Shi'as to be still alive and hidden. He will again appear as the MahcE or 
“ director ” when I^am will be in great danger as the Prophet prophesied about him. 

3i The Sunni is the name of the four Islamic seats who foUow any of the 
teachings founded by the four Imams viz. : — 

y. Abu Uanifa (died a.h. 150, a.d. 767). 

2. l^lik bin Anas (died a,h. 197, A.t>. 795). 

3. Mubammad bin Idris asfa-ShafiT died a. h! 204, (A.D. 820), 

4 Abmad bin; (died a.h. 241, a.d. 855). 
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other neighbouring places became his staunch followers and rallied round him. 
Shah Isma'il 1. (a.h. 907-930, a.d. 1502-1524) of the Seifawid dynasty who 
was ruling over Persia at the time, became jealous of his power and wanted 
to exterminate him on the plea of the safety of the kingdom. But one of 
the ministers of Shiah Ismla‘il I, MirzJa Shiah Husain Ii§fahl^, who was a 
.disciple of Shl^ TBhir, informed him through a messenger about the intentions 
of his king and advised him to present himself immediately before the king 
and to disperse all his followers. ShBh T^ir, seeing no other course open, 
acted on the advice of Mirzta Shiah Husain Ii?fahiani and in a.h. 926, a.d. 1519 
presented himsdf before ShSh I. Through the intercession of MirzS 

Shah Husain he was included among tfie literati attending the king and was 
subsequently appointed a Professor of a college at Kashm. At Kashm, he 
soon came to wield great influence and his followers became so numerous 
that at last the ShSh’s agent wrote : — 

“ Shiah TBhir is trying hard to propagate his sect and infidels are coming 
in large numbers to him. True faith is suffering disgrace and negotiations 
are being carried on between him and the neighbouring kings.” 

The Shah, infuriated at this news, ordered that Shiah T^r should forth- 
with be put to death. But before the Shah's order reached Kashian, Mirzia 
Shiah Husain had informed Shiah Tahir of the peril that awaited him and 
Tahir fled with his family from Klashlan towards the end of the year 926 a.h., 
1519 A.D. He reached the port of Jarun to leave for India. Fortunately a 
ship was sailing for India that very day. Tahir boarded the ship on Friday 
and after a week landed at Goa, The king's men chased him upto Kiashfin and 
came in close pursuit upto Jarun but found, to their utter disappointment, 
that he had left for India two hours before their arrival. Landing on the 
soil of India Shiah Tahir made strai^t for the court of Isma*!! ‘ Adil Sh^h, 
the reigning chief of Kjapur in the Deccan. 

II. 

Shah Tahir’s advent in BIjapur and Ahmadnagar. 

-In those days the Deccan was split up into five important and indep«id- 
ent Muhammadan kingdoms. The Tmad Shiahs (a.h. 890-980, A.D. 1484- 
1572) ruled in Bimr, Ni^fim Shfihs (a.h. 896-1004, a.d. 1490-1595) in 
AJjmadnagar, Band Shihs, (a.h. 897-1018, a.d. 1492-1609) in Bidar, ‘Adil 
Shahs (a.h. 895-1097, A.D. 1489-1686) in Bijiapur and Qutb Shahs (a.h. 918- 
1098, a.d. 1512-1682) in Golconda. Of these independent dynasties, the ‘Adil 
Shahs of Bijapur only were Shi‘as. Firishta (Vol. II. p. 18, Bombay Edition), 
remarks that Yusuf ‘Adil Shah (a.h. 895-916, a.d. 1489-1511) was the first 
to introduce Shi‘aism in India on Friday in the month of Dhi'l Hijja a.h. 
908, A.D. 1502. Consequently Sh&h TBhir, on his advent in India, came 
Straight to Ismail ‘Adil Shfih, (a.h. 916-941, a.d. 1511-1534) the son of 
Yusuf ‘Adil Shfih in the hope of gaining his favour. He, however, received 
no sympathetic treatment at the hands of IsmB‘il ‘Adil Shfih, who was a 
jClever and shrewd ruler and was a Sbi‘a for the sake of kingdom only. Isma‘il 
only wanted Shi‘a soldiers who could fight for him in battles and had little 
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concern with scholars and spiritual leaders. Naturally he was indifferently 
disposed towards Shiah T&hir. J&hir thus bereft of all hopes had no recourse 
but to return back. He resolved to go to Mecca and Madina and to visit the 
holy shrines of the Im^s and then proceed homewards if conditions in the 
country happened to have undergone a propitious change in the meantime. 
It came as a strange but happy coincidence that while passing throu^ 
Paranda he came in contact with KHaja Jahian, the Bahmani noble. Khaja 
Jah)^ had for sometime been in quest of a good tutor for his children. Ac- 
cordingly he received Sh^ T^ir as a God-send and accorded him a cordial 
and hospitable welcome. 

About this time MaulliS. PIr ^Mubanunad of Shirw^, who was a 
follower of the Hanafi sect, was sent on some errand to Khaja Jahm by 
Burhan Shah Nizam-ul-Mulk (a.h. 914-961, a.d. 1508-1553), the king of 
Alimadnagar. The Maulanla was a literary man of mediocre ability but 
having been the tutor of Burhan Sh^ commanded great respect and honour 
and was considered to be a profound scholar. At Paradah he was much 
impressed with the vast learning and scholarship of Sh^ Ti^ir and began 
to read with him a difficult book on Astronomy. When on his 

return to Ahmadnagar, Burhan Shiah enquired about- the cause of his delay, 
he admired the erudition of Shi^ Tahir in the most eloquent terms and added 
that he had so long been studying Astrc«iomy under him. A great patron 
of learning as he was, Burhan ShSh requested the MawMn& to bring such a 
great scholar to his court. So in a.h. 928, a.d. 1521 the MauMna came 
again to Paranda and took Shiah with him. All the nobles of the court 
travelled eight miles to welcome him (Sh5h Tahir) and BurhSn ShSh con- 
ferred upon him a dignified position among the nobles of his court. 

IIL 

Shah Tahir as an Ambassador to Gujarat. 

In the early part of a.h. 937, a.d. 1530 Burhan Shiah sent Shah T^ir, 
with the presents of elephants and other valuables^ to Sul@n BabSdur SbSh 
(a.h. 932-943, a.D- 1526-1536) in Gujarat. Bahadur Shah knew that Burhan 
Sh^ had not recited his name in the sermons excepting once. So he did not 
pay any attention to Shah T^ir, and also did not call him to court either. 
J/Gifin Muhammad Sh&h I, (a.h. 926-942, a.d. 1520-1535) the ruler of 
Kh&ndlsh wrote to Bah&dur Shiah that thou^ Burhan Shfih had not recited 
his name in the sermons for the sake of the nobles of the Deccan, yet in his 
heart of hearts he had been a well-wisher of the king. 


1, AUMajtsti, or Tahrir aUMcjisfi, is a famous compendium of the astronomical 
^"stem of Ptolemy. It is also called Kitdb al-Majistu It was translated from Greek 
into Arabic by Isbaq bin IJunain (d. a.h. 296, a.d. 910) and annotated by Na^ir 
ad-Bm Mubanunad bin Muhammad ait-Tusi (d. a.h. 672, a.d. 1274). The Arabic 
version of Na§Ir ad-Wn is printed in G)nstantinople, 1801. For further details see 
Ahlward, BetUn Cat. No. 5665 and Brockelmann. Gesch. d. Arab. Litter, Vol. I. 
p. 511, 
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On tnis recommendation Bahadur Shah permitted Shi^ to come to 
his court but did not show him any favour. Mullla Khudiawand Khan, his 
minister, was a great patron of learning and came to appreciate the depth of 
Shah Tlahir’s erudition. He recommended him in the presence of the king, 
whereupon Bahladur Shah held a special court and bestowed much honour 
upon Shah Shah Tahir, thus successful in his embassy, rose in the 

esteem of Burhan Shah and soon became the trusted friend and adviser of 
the king. 


IV. 

Conversion of Burhan Shah to Shivaism. 

When Bahladur Shiah conferred upon Burhian Sh^ the title of “ the Ni?;am 
Shah,” the latter began to realise the worth of Shl^ T^ir and became his 
staunch follower. He became so fond of listening to the Tahir's eloquent 
speeches that he had a mosque built in the fort and appointed him a lecturer 
there. Scholars used to assemble there twice a week and hold important dis- 
cussions. Burhian Shiah attended these discourses very regularly and listened 
with such great attention to the lectures of Shiah T^ir that he even checked 
the calls of nature to hear the same without interruption and did not move 
untiJ-he had finished his discourse. 

In the beginning, Burhian Shiah was so deeply attached to the scholars 
of the Nur Bakhshiya^ sect that he married one of his daughters to one of 

1. Nur Bakhshiya sect was founded by Sayyid Muhammad Nur Bkhsh son of Muh- 
ammad son of * Abdallah. The father of Nur Bakhsh migrated from his birth place Qatif 
to Qa'in in Quhistan ([Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p.352) where Nur 
Bakhsh was bom in a.h. 795, a.d. 1392. He first learnt the Qur'i^. by heart and 
after that studied the different branches of Arabic learning and became a profourid 
scholar of his days. He became a disciple of Kha ja Ishaq Khutalani (see Rieu 
Cat. Br, Mus. Vol. II, p. 650b) who in obedienoei to a dream gave his pupil the 
surname of Nur Batesh (the light-giver). He declared himself Mahdi and gained 
numerous adherents. In A.H. 826, a.d. 1423 he raised the standard of revolt in a 
fortress called Kuh Tin in the province of Khuttalan, west of Badal^shan. The 
governor of the province, Bayazld, acted promptly and sent him along with a band 
of his leading supporters as prisoners to Sulfan Shahmkh (a.h. 807-850) at Hirat. 
All the prisoners were put to death, but Sayyid Muhammad's life was spared and 
he was imprisoned in the fort of Ikhtiyar ald-Din, situated to the North of the 
dty of Hirat and thence in where he was released by Ibi^im Sultan. After 

travelling through Ba§ra, Hilla, BaghcMd, Karbala' and Najaf he went to Kurdistan, 
where he was again arrested imder Shahrukh's order and brought to Adharba’ijan. 
He made his escape and after much suffering reached Khal 1^1 wheie he was re- 
captured and sent back to Sh^rukh, who made him mount the pulpit and abjure 
Mahdiship. In a.h. 848, A.D. 1444 he was released an condition that he would con- 
fine his activities to teaching ; but, having been a suspect, he was sent to Tabriz, 
thence to Shiraz and then to Gllan. After Shahrukh’s death he was set free, and 
took up his reddence in the village of Salim in the neighbourhood of Ray, where 
he died on Thursday the 15th Rabl* I. a.h. 869, 15th November 1464 at the age 
of 73. 

The Nur Bakh^Iya doctrines, according to English translation of Tdrikk 
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its members. But when he began to fdlow Shiah he became so dis- 

gusted with them that he drove them out of Abmadnagar. 

During the period of BurhSn’s devoted attachment with Shah TShir, 
Prince ‘ Abd al-(^dir, the youngest son of BurhBn Shiah, was attacked with 
liigh fever. The king sent for (^sim Beg and other famous physicians, 
Hindus and Muhammadans both, and said to them, “ My life depends upon 
his life. Cure him in any way possible. I am ready to sacrifice my life 
even, if it be required for his medicine.'* 

The physicians tried their best, but could not cure the prince. Brahmins, 
mendicants and people of talismanic power were sent for and even offerings 
were n^de to deities. Alms were freely distributed and no stone was left 
unturned to save the prince, but all appeared to prove abortive. 

Shiah T^ifi who was always oa the look-out of an opportu- 
nity for propagating his faith, took it for an opportune moment and 
went to Burhm Shiah. After a lengthy prologue, he came to the point 
and said that he had thought of a good plan for the treatment of the prince 
but could not dare to disclose it. Burhian Sh^ urged him to speak out on the 
assurance that none in the kingdom would harm him. Sh^ T^r said that 
he feared none except the king. At this Burhim Shl^ became more inquisi- 
tive and entreated him to disclose the secret adding that for nothing on earth 
he could prove ungrateful to a person who would tell him the ways and 
means of saving his beloved son. Shah TShir then asked the king to make 
a vow that he would give an enormous sum of money to the descendants of 
the “ twelve Imams ’* on the recovery of the prince ‘Abd al-QBdir. Burhan 
Sh^i said ; “ Who are these twelve Imams ? Perhaps I have heard their 
names in my childhood.” (The mother of BurhBn Shah was a Shi‘a). Shiah 
Tahir recited the names and the praises of the twelve Imdms, Burhian ShBh 
said that since offering had been sent to the temple, there was no harm if 

Rashidi by E. Denison Ross, (London 1895) p. 434, etc., were first introduced in 
India through Kashmir in the reign of Path Sl^ who was reigning in A.H. 894 
(Haig, /RAS. for 1918, p. 451) by a man named Shams (ad-Din) who came to 
Kashmir from T&lish in 'Iraq. He gave himself out as a follower of Sayyid MuJjam- 
mad and "introduced a corrupt form of a religion giving it the name of Nur Bakhshi.'' 
Jarret, in the translation of Am, Vol. II, p. 389 says “ that Mir Shams-ud-Din was 
a disciple of Shah (JBsim Anwar and he promulgated the Nuial^shi doctrines in 
the reign of Path Sh^.'' Prom Kashmir the sect spread throughout India. A^hdr 
(d^Akhydr, p. 211 says that Shfih Jalal Shrirazi, a disciple of Shaikh Muhmmad 
Nur Bakhsh, came from Mecca and settled in Delhi during the reign of Sultan Sikan- 
dar LudI (a.h. 894-923, a.d. 1488-1517). From Ernfe, India Office Ccd. Q>lumn 459 
Na 1986 it appears that the poet Fikri, who was related to the family of Nur 
Bakh^, came to the Deccan when Shah Tahir was there. It is quite probable that 
the king gave his daughter in marriage to him. 

BMhgraphy : — 

NurahSh Shushtaii, Mdjdlis al-Mu*mimn (Tehran, 1299) pp. 313-315 ; Eth^, 
Cat. India office, Nos. 1078-86 ; Eticy. af IslSm, Vol. Ill, p. 961, Prof. Muhammad 
Shafi's article on the Nurba^shi sect, published in the Proceedings, Third Oriental 
Conference, Madras 1924 pp. 683-705 and Titut’s, Indian Islam p. 106. 
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alms were given in the names of the Imlams. After all they had been great 
personages in Islam. When Shah Tlahir saw that he was successful so far, he 
told the king that it was not all he wanted to say. He had to say something 
more. He was willing to disclose everything if he got an assurance from the 
king that no harm would befall him, should his words incur the displeasure of 
His Majesty and if at all he was to be punished, he should be sent to Mecca 
with his family. The king promised and swore by the Holy QurT^ that 
neither would he do him any harm nor would he allow any other per^n to 
do so. Shiah Ji^ir praised the king much, made him puff up with prayers 
for his prosperity and for perpetuity of his kingdom and said, “ This is the 
night of Friday. Make a vow that if God cures ‘Abd al-(^dir for the sake 
of the Prophet and the twelve ImiamS you would recite their names in sermons 
and would propagate their faith (i.e. Shfaism).” The king despairing of his 
son's life, did not hesitate to accept Sh^ TMiir's advice and made a solemn 
vow to keep his promise. Sh^ T^ir then proceeded homewards while the 
king went to see his son. When the king saw the prince restless, he was filled 
with despair and thought that the latter would die in a few hours. So he 
ordered the quilt to be taken off so that the prince might take rest and breathe 
his last with peace and comfort. Thereafter the king laid himself besides his 
ailing son and fell asleep. 

The author of TiMkh-uFirishta writes that the king saw in a dream a 
veiy august and pious personage with six more on each side. He approach- 
ed and accosted them. A certain person said that the central figure was the 
Prophet and the others were twelve Imams. Then the Prophet himself spoke 
and said that God had cured ‘Abd al-Qadir for the sake of ‘All and his des- 
cendants and enjoined upon Burhian Shiah to follow the advice of his des- 
cendant T^ir. The king, thereupon, awoke from his dream and saw ‘Abd* 
al-Qadir covered up with the quilt. “ Who has covered the prince with the 
quilt ? enquired the king of the queen and the attendants. They 
said that they had not covered the prince with the quilt but 
had seen the quilt coming up by itself and covering the prince. 
They had become sot very terrified at the sight of this occurrende that 
they remained dumb-founded. The king then felt the body of the prince, and 
found that fever had left and that he was slewing peacefully. He was now 
convinced that it was the result of his vow that the life of his son had been 
saved and ordered that Sh&h Tahir should be summoned immediately. 

SlMi T&hir prayed the whole night for the recovery of the prince, for he 
knew that if the prince was not cured his fate was doomed. When he heard 
the rap at the door he thought the prince must have died and he was being 
called for punishment. He, therefore, wanted to make good his escape but 
found himself faced with seven or men coming one after another with 
the message to present himsdf before the king immediately. Having no other 
alternative he calmly resigned himself to his fate and bidding farewell to his 
family went to BurhSm ShBh escorted by the messengers. At the gate he 
saw the king who wdcOmed hifn and brought him to ^Abd al-Qadir with his 
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hand interwoven into his own. At the request of Shiah Jiahir, the king re- 
lated to him the incident of the night and then expressed a desire to accept 
the creed of the Ithna Ashartya, in order to fulfil the vow he had made. 
Shah J&hir converted him to Shi‘aism and taught him the doctrines thereof 
which ccmsist of love for the Prophet, his family and the twelve Imams ; 
and hatred for their enemies. With Burhian Shi^, his son, his wife and all 
the rest of the ro 5 ral family became Shl‘as.^ This came about in 944 a.h., 
A.D. 1537. 


V. 

SHi‘AISM DECLARED AS THE STATE RELIGION. 

According to the doctrines of Shi‘aism BurhBn Shah wanted to exclude 
the names of the three early orthodox Caliphs from the sermon. But ShSh 
T^r advised him not to take such a hasty step. He counselled the king 
to invite the scholars of all the four sects of the Sunnis i.e the followers of 
Imam Abu lianifa, Imam Malik, Imam Shafil and Imiam Ahamad bin IJanbal 
to an assembly and to hold religious discourses in order to establish the true 
creed. This seemed to be more expedient. So Burh&n ShSh convened an 
assembly in which he invited all the scholars of the four Sunni sects in 
Abmadnagar including Mulla Fir Muhammad, Afdal Khan and MulM Di’ud 
of Delhi and others. Discussions were held in the sermon-room in the fort. 
The scholars of each sect tried their level best to prove the supremacy of their 
faith over those of the others. BurhSn Sh^ often attended these meetings 
but being unlettered, lacked the intellect to appreciate the different view- 
points or to ascertain the soundness or otherwise of the contending views. 

At last after six months he addressed Shah T^ir saying that none could 
convince him of the truth of his creed. Therefore Shi^ Tahir should take 
the trouble of naming one so that he might follow it after proper examination. 
Sh^ T^ir, thereupon, recommended the faith of the Ithna Ashariya for 
his consideration. Burhan Shah accepted the suggestion and a Shi‘a scholar 
named Shaikh Ahmad Najafi was searched out after much difficulty to argue 
with the Sunnis. At the end of the discussions Shi^ T^ir seconded Shaikh 
Ahmad and declared him to be right. It was now that the Sunnis carnet 
know that Shah Tahir was a Shi‘a. Before this they had taken him for a 
Sunni, because for all these sixteen years, he had posed himself as such* 
Shah J^ir now opened a discussion against Abu Bakr the first Caliph and 
also brought the points of “ Qirta and “ Garden of Fidiak.”^ His eloquence 

1. Firishta Vol. II. p. 225 remarks that the dream of Buih^n ^lah was absurd, 
and holds that the Shi‘as have concocted this story in order to give currency to their 
doctrines. In or- Raw 4 d-Mamtur ft Tarajm * Ulama* Sharh as-$udur by Dhu’l 
Faq^ AJtimad, printed at AkbaiSbad a.h. 1307 pp. 205-210 explanatkins regarding 
this dream by Shah 'Abd al-‘Aziz ad-Dih!aw5, MawlanS 'Abd al-QJidir and Mawlini 
Rafi'ad-Din are given. 

2, Qirtds means paper. When the prophet was on his death-bed he asked 
for paper, pen and ink to write something. But seeng him in great tixxible Abu 
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Stood him on irrefutable ground and the Sunni scholars were too ill-equipped 
to be a match for him. 

When Burhto Shi^i saw that no one could cope with ShSh T&hir he 
related the facts concerning the illness of ‘Abd al-QMir and his dream before 
the Assembly ; and declared himself publicly to be a Shi‘a. Alany other 
Shi‘as who could not expose themselves, now declared their faith openly. A 
number of the Sunnis also followed the court-religion and about three thousand 
men adopted the doctrine of the Shi‘as on that very day. The sermon of the 
faith now read excluded the names of the first three Caliphs. The white 
standard given by Sulfian Bahadur Shah was rejected and henceforth the 
green flag continued to be the Royal insignia. 

VI. 

Sunni rise under Mulla Pir Muiiammad. 

Mulla P5r Muhammad and others, sore at the unexpected turn that the 
assembly took walked away to their houses. A raging confusion came a-foot 
in the land. All the nobles assembled in the house of Mulla Pir Mufiammad. 
They took the Mulla to task for having by his intercession introduced into 
court Shah Ti^ir who had ultimately misled the king and proposed for the 
assassination of Shiah Ti^ir as an antidote against further spread of the new 
faith. But Mulla Hr Muhammad threw out the proposal as inexpedient and 
impossible of execution during the regime of Burhi^ Shah and suggested 
installation of Prince ‘Abdul al-Qadir on the throne on deposition of the 
reigning ruler, adding that this in itself would bring about the change they 
all desired. This met with the approval of the assembly and accordingly with 
a troop of infantry and cavalry, twelve thousand strong, they marched upto 
the, gate of the fort near Kiala Chabutara. The gates of the fort were shut 
under the order of the king. Shah T^ir had a cool mind. He knew full well 
that the rebels were not organised. They lacked unity and a good leader. He 
asked Burhi^ Shjah to ride before the rebels and said that the rising would 
subside by itself. The king acted upon his advice and with four hundred 
horsemen, one thousand infantry and five elephants, came out of the fort 
with the royal umbrella on his head. He sent proclaimers crying, “ Those 
who are loyal to the king should come to him ; and those who will disobey 
will be punished.” At this all the nobles and soldiers deserted Mullia’s camp, 
came over to Burhl^ Shiah and were pardoned. Mulla with a few men went 
to his house. Thus the rebellion was brought completely under control with- 
out a single drop of blood being shed. MulM was arrested. The king 

Bakar the first orthodox Caliph forbade the bringing of paper and pen. The Shi'as 
say that the prophet wanted paper to write a will about the Caliphate of ‘AH which 
Abu Bakr purposely stopped. 

3. Fidak was a garden of the Prophet. After his death his daughter Fatima 
claimed it as her inheritance. But it was denied to her by the first Caliph, Abu 
Bakr, on the strength of a tradition that the Prophets have nothing as their personal 
property and their true inheritors are their followers. 
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sentenced him to death. But Shah THahir, for his past kindness, interceded 
and the capital sentence was reduced to one of imprisonment. After four 
years on the recommendation of Stfih Tahir, the Mulla was released and 
restored to his former position. 


VII. 

SHi‘AS Swarm in Ahmadnagar. 

After embracing Shfaism Burhan Shi^ began to evince much begotry as 
well as a strong bias against the Sunnis. He built a mosque where he had 
seen the dream and named it Baghdad. He stopped the pensions of the 
Surmis and granted them to the Shi'as. He built an alms-house before the 
fort of Ahmadnagar and called it Langar-i-Duwdzada Imam, i.e. the Alms- 
House of the twelve Imams. He endowed Jaunpur, Sanaur, Asyapur and 
some more villages for meeting the expenditure of this alms-house where 
food used to be distributed daily to the poor. Sh^ T^hir began to gather 
the Shi'as from all quarters. He sent money from the royal treasury to 
‘ Iraq, Persia, Gujarat and Agra and invited the eminent scholars of his new 
faith. Ismail §afavi, I^ja Muin Saldi, Shah Husain Anju, Shah Ja*far, 
the brother of Shiah Tahir, Mulla Shiah Muhammad of Nishapuri, Mulla ‘Ali 
Gul of Astrabad, Mulla Rustam of Jurj^, Mullia ‘ Ali of Mazindar^. 
Ayyub Abu’l Barakah, Mulla ‘Azizull^ of Gilan, Mulla Muhammad Imami 
of Astmbad and many other scholars ^sembled in the court of Burhm Sh^. 
He married one of his daughters to Sayyid Hasan Madani who was a Shi'a 
and came from Madina. A considerable sum of money was sent to Karbala ’ 
and Najaf. The pilgrims to the Shrines of the Imams were granted money. 
In short, in those days Ahmadnagar was second only to Ir^ in the propagation 
of the Shi‘a faith. The Shfias began to curse and abuse the three early Caliphs 
openly in the streets. The neighbouring monarchs inflamed at this state of 
affairs at Ahmadnagar, planned to unite themselves against Burhm Shah and 
consequently Sultm Mahmud of Gujarat, Miran Mubarak Shiah Faruqi of 
Khandish, Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah of Bijiapur and Daryi. Tm&d al-Mulk of Birar 
made arrangements to attack Burhan Shah and divide his kingdom among 
themselves. When Burlm Sh^ saw that the neighbouring chiefs had risen 
against him he sent R^ti Khan on embassy to Emperor Hum&yun to ask 
for help. But, as Sher Shiah, the Afghan, had revolted against the Emperor, 
the ambassador could not succeed in getting his help. After that Burhan 
Sh^, on the advice of Shiah T&hir, sent ambassadors to Miran Mubarak 
Shl^, ruler of Khandish and Mahmud Shah of Gujailat with numerous pre- 
sents. Burhan Shah's messengers had no difficulty in winning them over to 
their side and they readily agreed to hdp Burhan Shiih. The four-power alli- 
ance, mentioned above, against Burhan Shah thus came to be frustrated. 
Burhan Shah now, in revenge, gathered together a large army and launched 
an attack on Bijapur against Ibithim ‘Adil Shah I (a.h. 941-965, A.p. 1535- 
1557). He inflicted a crushing defeat on him and captured a hundred ele- 
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phants, artilleries and a large booty. This victory over Ibnahim ‘Adil Shah 
not only consolidated his position but also made him famous but the laurels 
of the victory must go to Shiah Tahir who, apart from being a great scholar, 
played an important role as a politician and statesman. His tact, skill and 
eloquence and his foresight r^dered, at times, immence services to BurhM 
Nizam Shah who reposed great confidence in him and acted on his advice. 
The alliance with the neighbouring states and Shjah Tahmasp of Persia, the 
consolidation and extension of his kingdom were in the main, due to the 
statesmanship of Shi^ Tahir. 

Though the cause of Shi‘aism was matured in the Deccan before Sh^ 
Tahir's arrival, as stated before, yet truly speaking the propagation of Shivaism 
in the Deccan and in other parts of India was mainly due to his efforts. 
Besides being an eminent scholar, prose writer and politician, Shiah Tahir 
was also a poet of a very high order. 

According to some Shi^ T&hir died in a.h. 952 (a.d. 1545) but according 
to Burhdn-i’Ma'aflj^ir, p. 3. (Translated by Haig, the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. L, January 1921) he died in a.h. 953, a.d. 1i546. Some of the learned 
men of the age composed a Qa§idah on his death, one couplet of which con- 
tained four Chronograms. The couplet was as follows : — 

^cr of 0 r 

dlU jjj-j j\ j— I OjU 

“One conversant with the mysteries of learning and proficient in the 
art of governmait, well-versed in the ceremonials of religion and a restrainer of 
the wicked in the kingdom." Further Haig remarks that 'Tirishta (Vol. II, 
p. 229) places the death of Shah T^ir m a.h. 956, a.d. 1549, but he ap- 
pears to be wrong, for each of the four Chronograms here, given, gives the 
death 953." In my opinion the date given by Firishta seems to be correct, as 
he is the author of Fath Ndma which was composed in a.h. 955, a.d. 1548. 
See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IV, Letters, 1938. 
He was buried in Ahmadnagar but soon after, his dead body was 
removed to KarbalS. and interned there. Four sons and three daughters 
survived him. The sons were Shiih Haider, Shah Rafi‘ad-Din Husain, Sh^i 
Abu'l IJasan and Sh&h Abu T^lib. Shah IJaider was bom in Persia and was 
at the time of the death of his father in the service of Shah Tahmiasp in 
Persia. His father on his death-bed declared him as his successor and when 
he came to Abmadnagar during the reign of IJusain Ni?am Sh&h (a.h. 961- 
972, A.D. 1553-1565) a.h. 964, a.d. 1556 he was appointed a courtier and was 
granted the jdgirs of Dandiamjpuri and other states which his father pos- 
sessed.^ 

Shah Tlhir, according to Firishta, Vol. \l. pp. 230, — is the author of the 
following books : — 

1. For detailed accounts of Shah IJaider, see Haig, Translation, The Indian 
Antiquary Vol, LI, 1922, pp. 34 & 35. 
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A. Arabic Works. 

(1) Sharh d-Bdb aUHddt ' Ashar. 

It is a commentary on liasan bin Yusuf al-Hilli's (d. a.h. 726, a.d. 
1325) work on the Principles of religion. 

(2) Sharlp al-Ja'fwiya, 

A commentary on ‘All bin ‘Abd al-‘Ali al-Karld’s (d. a.h. 945, a.d. 1538) 
work on prayer according to the Imanuya School. 

(3) ffdshiya "aid Anwar al-TmziL 

A super-commentary to al-Baidavrs famous commentary of the Quran. 

(4) lldshiya *Ald Shrh al-Ishdrdt. 

A Super-commentary on the commentary of Na§ir ad-Din at Tusi (d. 
A.H. 672, A.D. 1273) upon the Ishdrdt, a philosophical work by Ibn Sinia (d. 
a.h. 428, A.D. 1036). 

(5) Al-Hdshiya 'Alai Muhdkamdt. 

A gloss on the Muhdkamdt. The latter work is by Qutb ad-Din ash* 
Shir^ (d. A.H. 710, a.d. 1310) and deals at length with the controversies 
between at-Tusi and ar-Razi expressing his own opinions on the points raised 
in the two commentaries on the IshdrM of Ibn Sirua. 

(,6) AUBdshiya 'Aid I Majisfi. 

A gloss on the commentary of Na§ir ad-Din at-Tusi upon the Kitdb al- 
Majisfiy a compendium of Astronomical system of Rolemy. 

(7) Udshiyat ash-Shifd. 

A gloss on the fourth and last part of the famous philosophical encyclo- 
paedia by Ibn Sina (d. a.h. 428, a.d. 1036). The work, ash-Shifd, is divided 
into four parts : (i) Logic, (u) Physics, (Hi) Mathematics and Astronomy 
and (iv) Metaphysics. The fourth part of the work on Metaphysics is known 
as Ildhiydt ash-Shijd and is treated as an independent composition on the 
subject. A number of scholars composed glosses and annotations on it. §adr 
ad-Eto ash-Shir^i’s (d. a.h. 1050, a.d. 1640) Gloss on this part is much 
appreciated and is remarkable for the critical acumen shown in it. 

(8) Udshiyat al-MufawwaL 

A super-commentary on at-Taftazai’s (d. a.h. 792, a.d. 1390) larger and 
earlier commentary called al-Mufawwal on al-QazvIni’s treatise on rhetoric 
called Talkhi^ al-Miftdh. 


B. Persian Works. 

( 1 ) Sharb Gulshan4-Rdz. 

A commentary on Mahmud Shabistarl’s (d. a.h. 720, a.d. 1320) famous 
sufi poem known as Guishan-i-Rfiz or “ the rose-bed of Mystery.’* 

(2) Sharb Tuhfah-i-Shdhl. 

A super commentary on ‘ All al-Bakhshi’s Persian commentary on Na§ir 
ad-IKn at-Tusi’s (d. a.h. 672, a.d. 1273) book on scholastic theology called 
Tajrtd al^Kaldm. 
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(3) Ris^a-i-P^ki, 

A treatise written while he was travelling in a palankeen (a kind of litter). 

(4) Insh^-i-Shdh Tahir. 

A collection of letters written by Shiah Tiahir, partly in the name of 
Burhm Nizim ShMh I and partly in his own. The first letter is addressed 
to Shi^ Tahmlasp. The second letter is from Buthlan Nizam Shi^ to B&bur. 
Extract of this letter is given by Firishta, (Bombay edition, Vol. II, p. 203). 
Further on are found letters written to Humayun ; to QadI Jahan, Minister 
of Shah Tahmasp ; to Shaikh Ibrahim Mujtahid ; to Qutb al-Mulk ; to 
Khudlawand Khian Vazir of Bahadur Shah, to Mirza Shah Husain and to 
many other nobles and friends. See for their names Bankipore Suppl, Cat. of 
the Persian Mss. Vol. II, p. 96, No. 2121. 

(5) Path Ndnia. 

An account of the conquest of Sholapur by Burhan Niziam Shah. See 
Ibid.y p. 94, No. 2119. Printed in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. IV, Letters, 1938. Besides the above-mentioned books the 
Majalis al-Mu’minin, p. 344 names the following works of our learned 
author : — 

(i) Skarh at-Tahdhlb, a commentary in Arabic language on the second 
part (treating on scholastic theology) of Sa‘d ad-Din at-TaftazanI’s work 
Tahdhtb al-Mantiq waT Kaldm. 

(ii) Unmudhaj al-'Ulum, a treatise in Arabic giving a specimen of 
different branches of Arabic learning. 

(Hi) Risdla dor Ahtwal Ma'dd, a treatise in Persian about the day of 
resurrection. 
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THE PATMANAK-I KATAK-X^^ATAIH 


By 

I. J. S. TARAPOREWALA, Andheri. 

In the Pahlavi Texts contained in the Codex MK, edited by the late 
Dastur Jamaspji Minocherji Jamasp-Asana there occurs a remarkable piece 
dealing with the marriage contract among the ancient Iranians. In that 
volume this text occurs at pp. 141-143. In the Introductory remarks by Mr. 
Behramgore Tehmurasp Anklesaria this text has been translated (pp. 
47-49). 

This is more or less a legal document, couched in legal phraseology and 
full of the long-winded verbosity so dear to all legal minds. It seems to be 
the actual legal marriage settlement and thus it throws a considerable light 
on the legal status of the married woman in ancient Ir^. I acknowledge 
gratefully the very substantial help I have derived from Anklesaria’s 
translation. I have striven here to make the document clearer by indicating 
the various people meant. The text has the word vahdmdn (Piazand faldn) 
occurring so very often as to be confusing ; I have tried to make this clear. 
As far as possible I have adhered to the actual text as printed. The date 
given in the text is the year of the actual writing down of this piece in the 
manuscript. A few notes have been added where necessary. 

The Solemn-Contract of Marriage, 

In the Name of God. 

1. In the month of Vohuman of the year six hundred and twenty and 
seven, as reckoned from the end of the year 20 ^ of His Majesty Yazdakart, 
King of Kings, son of Satroiyar, grandson of His Majesty Aparwez Xosroe,^ 
King of Kings, son of Auharmazd, on the exalted and pure day of Dadu- 
pavan-Mitr, when the noblest among the good people had gathered together 
at the place of assembly, ( at that time ) a certain person named ( Ardeshir 
Bahman ) ,2 son of ( Bahman ) , who dwells in the town of ( Hormuz ) in 
the district of (Kirman), took to wife, as a free-bom person, a certain maiden 

1. This is the so-called “ ” era which is often found mentioned in old 

mss. It dates from the time when the Arab rule was officially established in Iran, 
as marked by the first Khalifa coinage. The 2^roa8trians, naturally, refused to 
recognise the new power and so ( as there was no Sasanian King on the throne ) 
they began to reckon the ParsI ” era. It begins, therefore, from the year A.o. 631 
plus 20, i.e., A.D. 651. 

2. Khusrav II, surnamed Parviz (a.d. 590-628), son of Hormuzd IV 
(579-590). 

3. The proper names enclosed in brackets are imaginary names. I have inserted 
these to make matters clear ; the original text has all through the word vahaman 
(such-and-such) which leads to coiisiderable confusion. 
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named ( Khurshet Kaikob§.d ), a free-bom maiden likewise, who dwells in the 
district of ( Yezd ) . 

2. Thus she has come under the potestas ^ of ( Ardeshir's ) father as 
soon as she is by* him admitted to wifehood and daughterhood for the con- 
tinuance of the lineage and with unanimous consent of the family ;2 and she 
has not come under that of any other. 

3. Thus ( Ardfeshir ) of his own freewill and as a gift from 
( Khurshet’s father, and to the satisfaction and with fulP consent of the 
said (Khurshet) accepted as a pious-gift the said (Khurshet) as his free- 
bom^ wife, 

4. And ( Kaikobad ) , the father of the said ( Khurshet ) , has given 
away as a pious-gift the said ( Khurshet ) to ( ArdeshJr ) to be his free-born 
wife with the triple word.^ 

5. And the said (Khurshet) accepted him whole-heartedly^^ as if she 
had likewise promised this, — “ To the end of life never will I depart from my 
wifely duties and the practice of love and obedience and devotion to the said 
( Ardeshir) as laid down by the rules of Aryan' conduct and of the Good 
Religion,® 

6. And ( Ardeshir ) promised likewise : — “ To the end of life will I 
regard her as beloved wife and as mistress of my home, and with food and 
clothing will I provide her and clothe her to the limit of my ability and as 
circumstances permit ; I will maintain her with due respect under my protect- 
ing care as husband ; and the children who will be born of her I will regard 
as my own free-bom progeny."’^ 


1. The original word is sarddnh, lordship, and it is here used in the technical 
legal sense of potestas. 

2. These phrases, “ for the continuance of the lineage and with 
unanimous consent of the family ” are also used in the Pazand Ashvad (Marriage 
Service) of the Parsis. The words “ when the noblest among the good 
people had gathered together at the place of assembly ( in para 1 ) are also found 
at the beginning of the Pazand Astrvdd. 

3'. Literally, “ mutual consent ” — ham-dindih : the word is the same as the 
A vesta word daend, which in several passages (such as Yasna xxvi. 4) represents 
the seat of feelings and emotions. Hence I have translated rather freely '' full con- 
sent ”, implying free-fill, 

4. This is the padshdh-zan, i.e., a maiden not bom in slavery, with whom the 
marriage has to be performed in accord with strict legal and religious forms. 

5. This refers to the triple commandment — humata, hu x hvarsta — of 

Zoroastrian faith. The father consents to the marriage ‘*by thought, word and 
deed ”, It may be noted here that in the actual marriage ceremony to-day the 
marriage contract and the “ responses ” thereto by all parties ( the bridegroom, the 
bride, and two witnesses) have to be repeated thrice. 

6. Literally, “ consented completely 

7. The original word is ainh and means literally “ Ar>"an-dom ” ; see West. 
Glossary to Ardd-Virdf, p. 68. 

8. The true faith taught by Zarathushtra. 

9. [This is a fairly long and a very complex paragraph. It refers first of all^ to 
the gift in cash and jewels made “ as a mark of affection ” at the time of the wedding 
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7. And besides, this property has been settled upon her in this 
manner : — The said ( Ardeshir ) upon winning her made over to the said 
( Khurshet ) its ownership. And after he had done that the said ( Ardeshir 
Bahman ) considered it proper and did bestow upon the said ( IChurshet 
Kaikobad )by solemn pledge ^ as a mark of his affection 2 three thousand 
zuzins of silver current in the realm.^ Also he considered it proper to endow 
her with jewels worth three thousand uzins of silver current in the realm. 

[Further the said ( Ardeshir Bahman ) made the following settlement 
upon his wife the said (Khurshet Kaikobad)]^: — “ Out of the total aggregate 
property which has come into my possession and ownership, regarding which 
I have authority in me vested for giving it away, and that likewise which 
may hereafter come into my possession and ownership, regarding which also 
I may have the authority of giving away — of all this property out of two 
parts one undivided part do I give to ( Khurshet Kaikobad ), and I have 
constituted the said ( Khurshet Kaikobad ) rightful owner over the said 
property in such a manner that whenever ( Khurshet ) or any other adminis- 
trator^ for { Khurshet ) shall make a claim for it I will deliver it to that 
person without reservation, and I will practise therein neither evasion nor 
equivocation”.* 

8. And the said ( Khurshet Kaikob^ ) accepted this document^ about 
the property together with the jewels worth those three thousand zuzins, and 
was agreeable regarding this. 

9. And the said ( Khurshet Kaikobad's ) father has become adminis- 


ceremony. The woman becomes absolute owner of it. This gift seems to be partly 
in cash and partly in jewellery. Besides this marriage gift (given out of the bride- 
groom's affection and goodwill ) there seems to have been another marriage settle- 
ment which had to be made legally. By this half the property the man possessed 
at the time of the marriage and also half of all that he might earn thereafter had 
to be settled upon the bride as hers by right of marriage. This was also' to be in full 
ownership.! 

1. This refers to the pat man or the solemn marriage contract. 

2. The word used, doset, means literally treats with favour 

3. The Astrvad in P^aild mentions in this connection “ two thousand dirhams 
of bright white silver and two dinars of red gold from (the Mint at) Nishapur." 
Jewellery is also mentioned there. I think personally that the sum mentioned 
( 3000 zuzins ) was not necessary in every case. The main idea seems to be a 
certain sum in cash and jewellery to a like amount. 

4. The words in square brackets have been inserted by me to make the 
passage clearer. 

5. The word is ddtak, literally “ representative at law **. The girl would need 
someone to look after her ^airs, and para 9 mentions her father as her representative 
in this matter. 

6. The word is vistdrlh, literally ‘‘extent” or ” long-windedness ”, so common 
when one wants to get out of an agreement. Hence I have rendered it as 
“ equivocation 

7. I have translated the phrase here as “ document about the property ”, on 
the strength of a word madet ( a Semitic word ) mentioned in flAu<; and 
Hqshangji's PahlavvPqzand Glossary, p. 150, 
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trator for her ; and the said ( Khurshet Kaikobiad ) has accepted this settle- 
ment and has not disputed for more. 

10. And as regards the above matter as also others usually found in 
the solemn contract of marriage, I, (Peshotan Shi^pur),^ have arrived here, 
as was my duty, to ask, to inquire and to investigate, 

11. This, then, is the mutual agreement (Peshtan ShiahpuT*) has attest- 
ed in the presence of ( Rustam Sohriab ) and ( Tehmurasp Vistasp ) . Such 
is this dowry^ settled by the attestation and the declaration of mutual agree- 
ment between the said ( Ardeshir Bahman ) and ( Kaikobad ) , who on be- 
half of the said ( Khurshet) — being the father of the said ( Khurshet Kaiko- 
biad ) — ^has acted as surety for ( Khurshet Kaikobad ). 

In the presence of the said ( Peshtan Shi^pur ) and ( Rustam Sohi^b ) 
and ( Tehmurasp Vistasp ) . 

Completed. 


1. This is probably the notary who made out this document. The only clue 
to this explanation is the first person singular in the words '' I have arrived 

2. This is a difficult word. As given in the text it reads daz or diz ; but a 
variant reading dez is mentioned, I have ventured to correct it to dahez which 
means “ dowry ” and thus suits the context admirably. The Modem Irani word 
for '' dowry is jahez which may very well be a misreading of the original Pahlavi 
worcj. In Urdu, too, we have the word dahez, which also me^s the same thing. 



THE HERO 


By 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI, Madras. 

Conquest of fear, unruffled calm in the presence of the greatest danger, 
these have been consideiied the characteristics of the hero whether in the 
East or in the West. Primarily these virtues may have been exhibited on 
the battle-field ; dhlra has also been the dhanurdhara.'^ But at no very late 
stage the victories of peace were accorded equal if not greater merit. And 
to-day except when shaken by spasms of war-mentality we esteem the intellec- 
tual or moral heroes who have the courage of their convictions, at least as 
much as the soldier or martyr who gladly lays down his life for country or 
cause. The giving up of one’s life still continues to appear as the ultimate 
sacrifice ; but it no longer dominates our minds as of old. The giving up 
of a cherished belief, the conquest of a devouring passion, the abandonment 
of an alluring romance, these are appreciated by us as no less heroic. We 
have come to realise that it is far harder to live than to die well. The former 
calls for wisdom ; the latter very often goes with rashness. And when we 
lightly extol the warrior and promise homes for heroes, we do not pause to 
distinguish wisdom from rashness or, what is worse, a mournful indifference. 
A legitimate assessment of heroism will lay stress on the aspect of wisdom, 

i.e., that perfection of personality which alone makes possible the distinction 
of the true from the false, of value from dis-value, and then leads to such 
action or expression as is consistent with perfection. The soldier who dies 
for his country is a hero ; but the conscientious objector who goes to prison 
is perhaps a greater hero ; he too has to suffer present pain, persecution 
and ignominy, for the sake of what he has deliberately concluded to be the 
higher interests of his country. While not scoffing at the simple soldier, he 
will himself follow a higher light with a courage and persistence that are 
not less praiseworthy. There can be and are grades of heroism ; and the assess- 
ment has to proceed on the degree of wisdom that impels the-would-be hero. 
The greater hero sees more, judges more accurately and respects more suit- 
ably than the lesser one. 

The importance of wisdom in the constitution of the hero is evident 
from the repeated interpretation of dMra as the wise one (dhtmm)^ who can 
discriminate the good from the pleasant, the fruitful from the unfruitful, as the 
swan is reputed to separate milk from water.^ Such a wise one, like Naciketas, 
has also the courage {dhrti, dhairya) to put behind him all the pleasures of the 
world as not worth while.® If the simple round of duties (like offering sacrifices 


1. Rdmapurvatupinyupanisad, IV, 7. 

2. Sankara on Kafka, II, 2. 

3. IMd,, II, 11, 
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to gods or sacrificing oneself for the country, etc.) and pleasures has failed 
to satisfy as supremely worth while, where then does the dhtra seek value ? 
He turns within and reflects on the resplendent self. The lower values are 
uncertain ; they please, but they also pain. They exalt us at certain moments, 
but they also degrade us at others. Two decades of peace havie not yet 
found the homes for the war-heroes. Even heavenly enjoyments achieved 
through sacrifice are short-lived ; when they are consumed, we fall back into 
depression and despair. Hence abandoning these which are attendants on 
the self, the hero contemplates the self itself as the resplendent one incapable 
of exaltation or degradation ; through such reflection he attains that unruffled 
state where he neither grieves nor rejoices.^ If the worldly sense of heroism is 
transcended and worldly joys are abandoned, it is only to conserve better the 
central core of heroism even in the worldly sense. So long as one is an auto- 
maton, there is no question of heroism or any other virtue. But even one 
who attempts to judge for himself is primarily an extrovert. He allows him- 
self to be influenced by external considerations, material gain and loss or 
social praise and blame. Even where duty is stuck to in scorn of consequence, 
the conception of the duty is as of something relatively alien to oneself, 
something whose appeal may fail to-morrow or the next day, with achievement 
or even without it. For the extrovert there can be no fixity, no unruffled calm ; 
hence the need for introverted contemplation (adhyatmayoga). 

The dhira who is an introvert also faces death, like the extrovert hero. 
The latter hopes to attain immortal renown ; the former achieves immortality. 
For, through this path of contemplating the self, one realises ; “ realisation 
is that attainment which, as knowledge ripens, culminates in ultimate results, 
as eating culminates in satiety. By the path the wise ones {dhhdh), men 
of illumination, attain liberation “being released, even while living.'' Death, 
has no terrors for the hero in the battle-field ; for the hero who is a sage 
there is no death at all. Having realised himself as the sole reality, the 
supreme Brahman, death for him is not. Both face death ; but while one 
defies, the other has subjugated. Thus here too we have a point of contact 
with the lower notion of heroism, a notion whose core is preserved even when 
it is transcended. 

The hero is single-minded ; he wastes neither words nor effort. He does 
not tolerate argumentation or vain repetition. To the extent that he is wise 
he conserves his energy and spends it with the greatest economy and effect 
in his one quest. In this respect too soldier and saint are alike. The intelligent 
aspirant after Brahman {dhtrah, bmhmanah) should concentrate on attain- 
ing Brahman-intuition ; “ he should not meditate on many words, for that 
is a weariness of speech.^" 

The soldier-hero is not always a dead hero. He may win through as 
often as he fails. It is the defiance of death that is his characteristic, not 


1. Katha, II, 12 ; cp. Bhagavad Gita, II, 15 ; XIV, 24. 

2. Sankara on Brhaddrm^yaka, IV, iv, 8. 

3 . Brhaddranyaka, IV, iv, 21, 
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his succumbing to death. So too the saint who is a dkira does not have to 
succumb to death. He is immortal ; he is not to become immortal after death. 
The latter possibility indeed is inconsistent with the negation of death for 
the wise ones. Hence it is they are spoken of as released “ even while living.” 
Some texts no doubt speak of departing from this world f but this departure, 
as the commentator shows, consists in nothing more than turning “ away in 
disgust from this world, the creature of ignorance, consisting in the false 
notion of ‘ T and ‘ mine’. ”2 The view that the wise ones become Brahman 
itself cannot consistently be held with a requisition that they should submit 
to death. When the philosophic quest is due to the attempt to escape depri- 
vation, loss and grief, all of which are compendiously denoted by ‘ death,’ it is 
idle to promise success for that quest after death is submitted to. Both soldier 
and saint defy death, the former because he cares not if his body perishes, the 
latter because he knows that nothing real perishes. 

The essential characteristics of heroism would thus appear to be the 
same whether in the extrovert or the introvert. Their modes of expression 
are bound to differ as well as the scope of their application. The soldier- 
hero belongs to a country or a nationality while the saint belongs to all 
humanity. Achievement in either case calls for courage and steadfastness, 
the wisdom to discriminate the worth while, the firmness to eschew the worth- 
less, and above all fearlessness. The entire absence of fear can result in the 
last resort only from the realisation that there is nothing to fear, since there 
is no ‘ other’ to cause fear.^ Such realisation is possible for the saint alone, 
who is thus not a person fearfully fleeing from the world, but one who has 
joyously conquered the world, having realised its inability to cause him joy 
or grief. The saint is the super-soldier, in sooth ** a verray parfit gentil knight.” 


1. Pretydsmdl lokdd amjtd bhavanti — Kena, II, 13. 

2. Sankara’s Commentary on the above. 

3. Cp. Bhagavad Gita, II, 13 : dhiras tatra na muhyaiu 

4. Dvitiyud vcd b hay am bhavati : Brhaddrcntyaka, I, iv, 2, 



BENGAL AND THE RAJPUTS IN THE EARLY MEDI.5VAL 

PERIOD 

By 

DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR, Calcutta. 

Mahiailajadhimja Gopacandra and some other Bengal kings of the sixth 
century a.d. were very powerful monarchs ruling over extensive territories. 
Their political relations with other parts of India are however as yet un- 
known. Bengal appears to have been a prominent factor in Indian politics 
under Saisahka in the first quarter of the seventh century a.d. Sas^a had 
his capital at Karnasuvarna, near modem Murshidiahad, and his kingdom 
comprised large portions of Bengal and Orissa. He formed an alliance with 
the later Guptas of Malwa against the Maukharis of Madhyade^. The 
signal success of this alliance was responsible for a counter-alliance between 
king Har§avardhana (606-647 A.D.) of Thanesar, a relative and friend of the 
Maukharis, and king Bhaskarvarman of Kiamarupa. Whatever be the value 
of the *Aryamanjusrtmulakalpa tradition regarding ^asahka’s defeat by Har§a 
in a battle near Pundravardhana (modern MahasthM in Bogra Dist.), the 
success of the counter-alliance is proved by epigraphic evidence. The 
Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskarvarman was issued from Karpasuvania itself. 
In the period between the death of Sasahka about the end of the first quarter 
of the seventh century and the rise of the Palas about the middle of the 
eighth century a.d. the history of Bengal is obscure. Some scholars think 
that the country was divided into several small principalities ; that the mili- 
tary prestige of the disunited Bengalis sank low ; and that powerful kings 
from other parts of India became encouraged to lead expeditions against the 
unfortunate land. This however seems to be an exaggerated account of the 
conditions of Bengal during the period of about 125 years that intervened 
between Sa^ka and the Palas. There are reasons to believe that the period 
of mMsya-nyaya referred to in the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapi^a and in 
Taranatha’s work as prevailing in Bengal before the accession of Gopala, 
lasted for a few years only. According to V^patitaja’s Gauda-vahoy king 
Yaisovarman of Kanauj who is known to have sent an embassy to the Chinese 
court in 731 a.d., met the king of Gauda, sometimes also called the lord of 
Magadha, not far from the Vindhyan region, and defeated him. He is also 
said to have persued and killed him, and afterwards compelled the king of 
Vahga to acknowledge his suzerainty. This shows that in the early half of 
the eighth century Gau<Ja and Magadha were under the rule of one king, 
and that kings of Gautja-Magadha sometimes went on digvijaya. Whatever 
be the historical value of the traditions regarding the relation with Bengal 
of Lalitaditya and Vinayaditya of Kashmir as recorded in Kalhaiia’s Mja- 
tarangiTfiy Kalhana seems to support the above fact when he says that 
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Pujoidravardhana was a dependency of the Gauda kingdom. The ruler of 
Vahga at the time of Ya^varman may have been a later Khaxjga prince, 
dependent on the king of Gau^a-Magadha. The claims of Lalitiaditya and 
Vinayaditya, and of the Kamarupa king Har§a or Hari^ (first half of eighth 
century) who is called lord of Gauda, Odra, Kalinga, Kosala and other lands, 
are too vague to attach any special importance to. The Saila prince Srivardhana 
who was a Vindhyesvara, according to the Ragholi grant of his brother's grand- 
son, conquered the country of Pujidra after destroying its ruler. Palaeography 
seems to show that he was a contemporary of YaSovarman. It is not impos- 
sible that he was a feudatory of the Kanauj king and came to northern 
Bengal with the latter’s army. The ruler of Puodra may have been a feuda- 
tory of the king of Gauda-Magadha killed by Yo§ovarman. 

About the middle of the eighth century, Gopiala, son of a valiant warrior 
who killed many enemies and may have been a military officer of some king, 
was made king in order to end the mdtsya-nydya that was prevailing at that 
time. Evidently Gopala thus received only a small principality ; but thanks to 
the ability of himself and of his son Dharmaplala, the Plala kingdom soon 
swallowed many of the states of Bengal and Bihar. The principality of which 
Gop(ala was first made king is difficult to identify. Verse 2 of the Badal 
prasGsti seems to show that Dharmapala was originally a king of the eastern 
direction, but afterwards became king of all the directions. Verse 3 of the 
Munghyr grant of Devapala may suggest that Gopala’s kingdom lay not 
far from the sea. The Sagartal inscription refers to the supporter of Cakra- 
yudha, who is no other than Dharmapala, as Vangapati. The Baroda grant 
of Karkaraja refers to victory over a Gaudendra and a Vangapati. The 
Chatsu record refers to the victory of a feudatory of Bhoja I over Gauda 
king named Bhata who was evidently not a Pala. These facts may possibly 
suggest that the P&las rose to power in Vanga, and soon subjugated the 
neighbouring principalities including Gauda. But they removed their 
capital to that region after the extinction of the royal line represented 
by Bhata. This seems to be the cause why after more than three centuries 
Varendri was described as jmakabhu of the later Ptalas. Bengal became 
a prominent factor in all-India politics under Dharmapfila. 

The so-called trilateral struggle amongst the Pialas of Bengal, the Prati- 
haras of Rajputana and Kanauj and the Ra^trakutas of the Dekkan is gene- 
rally represented by scholars as one for the possession of Kanauj which is 
supposed to have acquired, even before the age of the PratihSras, the political 
prestige of the capital of northern India comparable to that of Delhi in later 
times. The above hypothesis however does not appear to be an established 
fact. The Prathiharas and the Ria$trakutas were inveterate enemies from about 
the beginning of their political existence. They had been fighting even when 
the former did not establish themselves at Kanauj. The PSlas and the 
PratihSras appear to have drawn swords for two rival claimants for the throne 
of Kanauj, Indmyudha and Cakiiayudha who might have been brothers. Some 
time before a.d. 783 Indifiyudha occupied the thrcwie, and CakiSyudha 
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possibly repaired to Dharmap^a’s court for help. After some time, 
DharmapSla defeated Indraraja (Indmyudha) and other enemies who 
must have been the Kanauj king's allies, and thus possessed the 
sn (i.e. mja-lak^mi) of Mahodaya or Kanauj, which he however handed 
over to Cakrayudha. It may be significant that Dharmapala himself did not 
transfer his capital to Kanauj. It is also interesting that in this connection 
the ruler of Avanti, among others, is said to have readily accepted Cakiia- 
yudha as the king of Kanauj. This seems to suggest that the king of Avanti 
was related to the Kanauj king either as a friend or as an enemy. If we 
believe the Jain Harivamsa tradition (supported by a verse of the Sanjan 
grant referring to the celebration of a Hiranyagarbha at Ujjayini where 
Dhruva compelled the Gurjaresa and other kings to serve as Pratihmas) that 
in 783 A.D. Pratihara Vatsamja was ruling the eastern country as avmti- 
hhubhrt, it may be suggested that the Pratiharas of Rajputana for a time ruled 
the Malwa region. The Wani grant of the R^trakutas says that Vatsaraja pos- 
sessed two white umbrellas belonging toGauda, i.e., the Gauda king who at the 
time of Gopiala and DharmapiMa could have been no more than a subordinate 
ally of the Pilas. This grant also says that Vatsaraja was intoxicated owing 
to his easy possession of the kamMa {mja4ak$mt) of the Gauda kingdom. 
The Baroda grant of Karkaraja, dated a.d. 811 or 812, refers to the defeat of a 
gmdmdra and a vanga-pati by a gurjaresvara who may be Vatsamja himself 
or his son Niagabhata II. These facts may possibly prove that Pratihara 
Vatsaraja was a friend of Indiiayudha and fought against Dharmapala as the 
Kanauj king's ally. It may further be conjectured that Indrayudha had de- 
feated his rival and occupied the throne of Kanauj with Vatsamja's help. 

Now, Vatsaraja was defeated by the Rai^trakuta king Dhruva Dhara- 
var§a who was living in 783 a.d. and is mentioned in the Jain Harivamsa as* 
Srivallabha son of Kr§na. It is difficult to determine in the present state of 
our knowledge whether Dhruva, who claims to have defeated the Gauda 
king in the Ganges-Jumna Doab came to the Madhyadesa as an ally of any 
of the rival claimants for the Kanauj throne, or as a friend of a third pretend- 
er still unknown. Dharmapiala's victory over Indr&yudha and the installation 
of Cakilayudha on the throne of Kanauj appear to have taken place after the 
discomfiture of VatsaiSja, Indmyudha's friend, at the hands of Dhruva. The 
table was however turned at the time of VatsaiSja's son and successor Naga- 
bhata II. According to the Sagartal inscription, Nagabhata defeated Cakra- 
yudha whose lowly demeanour was shown by his dependence on others (or 
on the enemies of Nagabhafa) and also the king of Vahga, who is evidently 
Dharmapala, the supporter of Caki^yudha. According to the evidence of the 
Radhanpur and Sanjan grants, Ra^trakuta Govinda III, son and successor 
of Dhruva, defeated the Gurjara king NSgabhata and possibly also the later’s 
father Vatsaraja. In connection with Govinda's digvijaya, he is said to have 
advanced as far as the Himalayas where Dharma (king Dharmapala) and 
Cakmyudha surrendered to him of their own accord. It is possible that after 
the defeat of their army at the hands of Nagabhata, Dharmapala and Cakm- 
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yudha tried to win over the help of the powerful Rai§trakuta king of the Dec- 
can. But whether Govind III helped them as an inveterate enemy of the Prati- 
haras and his activities against I^gabhata were independent of thei struggle 
between the P&las and the Pratihiaras is not clear. Dharmapala is how- 
ever known to have married the daughter of a Ra^trakuta and he may have 
secured Govinda's help through his wife’s relatives. Evidence of the Barah 
grant of Bhoja and of the Prabhavakacarita which refers to the death of 
Nagavaloka (Nagabhata II), king of Kanyakubja, in Vikrama 890= A.D. 833 
proves the PratihSra occupation of Kanauj, which possibly occurred after the 
death of Govinda III. The line of Indiiayudha, friend of the Pratiharas, may 
have been extinct by this time. The cause of this removal of capital by the 
Pratihiras appears to have been constant R^trakuta pressure from the 
south. 

But the struggle between the Palas and the Pratihiaras continued. Ac- 
cording to the Badal inscription, Devapala, son and successor of Dharma- 
pala, reduced the conceit of the Dravi<Ja and Gurjara kings. It is difficult 
to determine Devapala’s relations with the king of Dravi(Ja, i.e., the Tamil 
country ; but the Dravi^as cannot passibly be identified with the R^trakufas 
who were Kamiaitas. According to the Sirur and Nilgund records, Ra?tra- 
kuta Govind III fettered the Gautjas, and his son Amoghavaii§a I was wor- 
shipped by the rulers of Anga, Vanga and Magadha. Some scholars think 
that the expression vahg-mga-magadha refers to the kingdom of the; Pfilas ; 
but it is also possible to suggest that it signifies the Plala king and his sdmm- 
tas in Anga and Magadha. In such cases, it is sometimes even impossible 
to determine if some of the names in the list of humiliated countries are 
brought in for the sake of metre and rhetoric. There is also the possibility 
of error and on confusion on the part of the prasastikaras. The relation of 
the Palas and the Ra^trakutas is represented as sometimes friendly and 
sometimes hostile, and the true position can hardly be determined in the 
present state of our knowledge. According to the evidence of Pratihara recoi ds 
discovered in Bihar, the P&las during possibly the later years of Devapala 
lost much of Anga and Magadha to the PratihSra king Bhoja, grandson of 
Nagabhata II, and to Mahendrap&la, son of Bhoja. The discovery of the 
Paharpur inscription shows that Mahendrapala’s dominions extended over 
large portions, if not the whole, of northern Baigal. Bhoja’s success against 
Devapala is possibly suggested by verse 18 of the Sagaital inscription which 
according to Dr. R. C. Majumdar says that the mja-lak^ml of Dharma's 
apaiya (i.e., Dharmap&la’s son, Devap&la) was remarried to Bhoja Prati- 
hara. Bhoja’s feudatory Kakka Pratih&ra claims to have fought with the 
army of his overlord against the Gaudas in a battle at Mudgagiri (Munghyr) 
which is known to have been a jaya-skandhavma of the P&las. Gun&tpbhodhi 
or Giut^asagara I belonging to the Gorakhpur branch of the Kalacuri family, 
was another feudatoiy of Bhoja. In the Kalha record, Gupiaqibhodhi is said 
to haye stolen the fortune of the Gaudas. Another feudatory of Bhoja ap- 
pears to have been the Guhila prince iSankaragarja. According to the Chatsu 
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inscription (Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1537), Sankaragapa who received some 
territories from Bhojadeva defeated Bhata king of Gau^a (cf. bhatam jitva 
gau4a-k^itiparri, v. 14), and his grandson Guhila vanquished the Gatwja king. 
These princes appear to have been feudatories of Pratihara Bhoja, while 
Bhata was possibly a sdmanta of the Piala kings. 

The Kalacuris of t>ahala had intimate relations with the Plalas. King 
Kokkalla who ruled in the last quarter of the ninth and the first quarter of 
the tenth century is said to have defeated a king of Vanga. His son-in-law, 
the Ri^trakuta king II (c. 877-913), has been represented as gauddndm 
vinaya-vrat-dr pane- guru and as worshipped by the rulers of Anga and Maga- 
dha. It is possible that the early Kalacuris of i;>ahala were allies of the Ra^xra- 
kutas and that Kokkala actually fought against a Piala king with the army of 
his son-in-law. It is interesting to note that Vigrahapala I who succeeded Deva* 
pala and possibly ruled in the third quarter of the ninth century married a 
Haihaya or Kalacuri princess. The princess may have been related to Kok- 
kalla’s family. At the time of Kr§ina II Riastrakuta, however, Anga and 
Magadha were possibly ruled at least for some time by representatives of the 
Pratihara kings of Kanauj. It may be noted in this connection that aCalukya 
feudatory of Indra III Ri^trakuta (c. 913-22) claims to have defeated the 
Pratihara king Mahipiala, and to have pursued him to the place where the 
Ganges meets the sea. Anga and Magadha may have been recovered by the 
Palas after this discomfiture of the Pratiharas. Kalacuri Yuvaraja I 
Keyuravar^a, grandson of Kokkalla and father-in-law of Ra^trakuta Amogha- 
var§a III Vaddiga (c. 933-40), is said to have fulfilled the ardent desire 
of the minds of Gauda women. His son Lak]?manar;aja claims to have con- 
quered a king of Vafigala, Whether these two instances refer to a single 
expedition is not known. Contemporary Pala kings appear to have been 
Rajyapi^a (c. 911-35), Gopala II (c. 935-92), Vigrahapala II (c. 992) and 
Mahipiala I (c. 992-1040). If traditions recorded by Abu4 Fazl Allaml that 
the original name of Bengal was Bang, that its former rulers raised mounds 
measuring ten yards in height and twenty in breadth throughout the pro- 
vince which were called A/, and that from this suffix the name Bangdl took its 
rise and currency are to be believed, Vanga and Vangj^a signified the same 
region (Jarret’s tr. of Am-i-Akbari, II, p, 120). The king of Vafigala defeated 
by Lafc§maoraja may have been an early Candra king of eastern Bengal. Early 
Candras were however probably subordinate to the Plalas. 

It is interesting that Candella Ya^arman also claims to have con- 
quered Gau(Ja sometime before 954 a.d. It is possible that in connection 
with the recovery of Anga and Magadha the Pala king Riajyapala or Gopala 
II led expeditions to the west and had to fight with these western powers. It 
is also interesting that some Bengalis probably served the Candella kings. 
Jaddha who served Dhanga (c. 950-1000), and Jayapala who was a kdyastha 
under Jayavaram (c, 1017) are called gau4(i, though, it must be noted, some- 
times that word is found to be a Sanskritised form of Gonda, The most sigrii- 
ficant fact regarding the settlement of Bengalis outside Bengal during the early 
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mediaeval period however appears to be the establishment of a royal family 
from Bengal into South Kosala which was afterwards the seat of the Kalacuri 
Rajputs. According to the Jatesinga-Dungri inscription (Bhandarkar's List, 
No. 1556), king Mahiasivagupta I Yayatideva was lord of Trikalihga, which 
he acquired through the power of his arms. He is also called the full-moon 
in the sky of Vahga and is said to have seized Ga\x4^ and Ri^ha. Whatever 
be the value of these claims, the fact that his family has been called vmig- 
anvaya has led Bhandarkar to suggest that the family of the king came from 
Vahga or eastern Bengal. The king possibly reigned about the eighth century. 

The Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola refers to Mahipiala I as king 
of Uttara Radha and to some other princes such as Ranasura of Dak§ina 
Radha and Govindacandra of Vahgalade^ who were possibly feudatories of 
Mahipiala. The Baghaura inscription dated in the third year of Mahipala's 
reign proves that Samatata (modem Comilla region) to the east of Vahga 
formed a part of Mahipala’s kingdom. The Suras of South Raijha are 
known to have been feudatories of the later Palas from the commentary of 
the Rdmacarita of Sandhyj^ara Nandi. EHiring the reign of Mahipiala, 
Tirabhukti or North Bihar was conquered by Gahgeyadeva, called Gauda- 
dhvaja, br^ore 1019 a.d. He is generally identified with the Kalacuri king 
of the same name (c. 1030-41). 

Mahipiala was succeeded by Nayap§la in whose reign Kalacuri Karna 
(c. 1041-71), successor of G&iigeya, attacked the Pala kingdom. The claims 
of Vigrahapala to have defeated Karpa appears to prove that he was the 
leader of his father's army against the Kalacuri king. Kanja’s attempts were 
unsuccessful. A kapdlasandhi (peace on equal terms) followed, and Karna's 
daughter Yauvanasri was married to Vigrahapala. The Pailkore pillar of 
Kama is witness to the Kalacuri king’s relation with Bengal. Karpa’s other 
daughter Virasri was married to Jatavarman king of East Bengal. Jatavarman's 
claim that he conquered Anga possibly shows that he only helped his father-in- 
law against the Palas. The Nagpur record of the Paramaras says that Karna 
allied himself with the Kamatas and conquered the earth. According to 
the Vikramdnkadevacarita, Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126), son of Some- 
svara Ahavamalla (1042-68) defeated Gauda and Kamarupa. It is not 
possible to determine if Kama and Vikramaditya allied themselves in their 
eastern expeditions. 

The later Palas appear to have had other enemies amongst the Rajputs. 
Though the claims of the prasastikdras are sometimes palpably absurd and 
sometimes appear only to be partially true, it may be unwise to pass over even 
such claims in silence. According to the Kiradu inscription, the Kiradu Para- 
miara Udayamja, feudatory of Solanki Jayasimha Siddhailaja (1094-1144) 
spread his might in Gauda. The Sukrtakftihc^olml refers to Solanki Kumara- 
pSla’s (1144-73) claims to have been attended by the lords of Vahga, Gauda 
and Ahga. The earlier Solahld king Bhima I (c. 1022-64) claims to have 
received presents from the king of Puiodrade^a, who may have been governor 
of North Bengal under the Plala king Mahipiala I. Paramara Bhoja (c. 1010- 
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55) according to Merutufiga, ruled Dak§ii]Dapatha with Gauda. Paramiara 
Lak§adeva (c. 1090) who was a contemporary of Ranmplala (c. 1084-1126) is 
said to have entered the city of the lord of Gauda. The historical value of these 
claims cannot be determined in the present state of our knowledge. But the re- 
lation of Bengal with the Paramara Rajputs is illustrated by the life of the 
poet and religious teacher Madana who was a Gauda Brahmana and became 
rdja-guru i.e. preceptor of the Paramiara king Arjunavarman (1211-15). Ac- 
cording to the Rahan grant of Q^adavala Madanpiala (1100-14) prince 
Govindcandra vanquished the Gauda elephants. 

During the early mediaeval period when Bengal had to fight with many 
powers from different parts of India, a number of adventurers settled in Ben- 
gal. The PlaJas themselves were possibly outsiders. Of other dynasties settled in 
Bengal during this period the most important are the Candras of Rohitagiri, 
the Varmans of Sirnhapura and the Senas of Karniata. I do not mention 
the Kambojas who are supposed to have become gaudesvara for some time 
before Mahipala I, as I have elsewhere suggested that there was possibly no 
Kamboja occupation of Bengal. Local Bengali chiefs had to fight hard with 
the neo-Bengalis, and, as Prof. Raychaudhuri suggests to me, the revolt of 
the Kaivarta leader Divya or Divvoka who snatched away Varendri or North 
Bengal from MahipiMa II may possibly be represented as a struggle of the 
natives of Bengal with warrior clans coming from other parts of India. Divya 
and his brother’s son Bhima who succeeded him are actually known to have 
fought with Jatavarman and Vijayasena and with the Plala kings Mahipala 
II and Ramapiala. The commentary of the Rdmacarita mentions no less than 
fourteen sdmantas who fought for Ramapala against the Kaivarta king 
Bhima. It is not possible to determine how many of these feudatories be- 
longed to outside families settled in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa ; but the refer- 
ences to the help rendered by the king’s mdtula Mathana or Mahana, the 
latter’s sons the Mahdmdndalikas Kjanhuradeva and Suvarnadeva, and 
brother’s son the Mah&pratihiara .^ivarajadeva, appear to show that the rebel- 
lion of Divya may have been the outcome of the unpolitically excessive favour 
shown to non-Bengali relatives of the king during the reign of the amtik- 
aranihha-rata MahipSla II. And the case may not be quite different from 
that in England during the reign of Henry III (1210-72). Mathana was 
the governor of Afiga and probably a field-marshal in the PSla army. He is 
said to have recovered the country by defeating the Plthipati or Magadhia- 
dhipa Devarafc§ita who appears like Dh^ya to have rebelled and become in- 
dependent in Magadha. Devarafc^ita then married a daughter of Mahana 
and appears to have remained a friend of the Palas for the rest of his life 
which however was p)ossibly short. It is not known if Devarak§ita and Divya 
were allies at the time of their rebellion against the authority of the Palas. 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE COLLECTION IN THE 
PATNA MUSEUM 

By 

S. A. SHERE, Patna. 

In 1915, the Government of Bihar and Orissa appointed a committee to 
work out a scheme for the establishment of a Provincial Museum at Patna. 
The scheme was well received by Government and the public for everyone 
felt the necessity of a museum in this province. On account of the after 
effects of the Great War over the financial resources of the Government, it 
was decided to start the museum at once without having a separate building, 
for the time being, and to house the exhibits in a wing of the Patna High 
Court where a few rooms were set apart for the purpose. With the ever- 
increasing numbers of exhibits, the Museum had to be expanded as the Patna 
High Court wing could not accommodate them. The scheme materialised 
as we had a brilliant and enthusiastic Finance Member on the Cabinet of the 
then Government ( 1921-26 ) in the person of Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, 
the present Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, who readily sanctioned 
the proposal for a building for the Patna Museum. Government’s support, 
it would thus be seen, was essentially needed and the then Governor, Sir 
Henry Wheeler, who had always felt the necessity of having a separate 
building for the Museum, gave practical shape to the proposal. The result 
was that a beautiful building of Moghul-Rajput Architectural design was 
built at a cost of three lacs of rupees, on one of the most important roads — 
the Patna Gaya Road. It was formally opened by His Excellency Sir Hugh 
Lansdown Stephenson, the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, on the 7th of 
March, 1929. The Museum was fortunate in having at the time as President 
of its managing committee Mr. P. C. Manuk, Barrister-at-law, the art con- 
noisseur, a man of catholic taste who appreciated the qualities of Eastern and 
Western Art alike. Under his guidance and by his influence the museum 
was organised on up-to-date scientific lines, as a cursory glance at the diffe- 
rent galleries of the Patna Mujseum will bear testimony. Prior to the separa- 
tion of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal in 1912, the treasure trove antiquities 
had already been transported to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, with the re- 
sult that many important articles fell to the lot of an institution outside the 
Province oi Bihar. 

The very idea of the existence of a museum does not carry us very far. 
It often suggests that it is no better than a lumber room where all sorts of 
inartistic, ugly-looking, broken and defaced articles are displayed with in- 
different attention and care. But the real significance lies in its close asso- 
ciation with archaeologists and research students and a leisure hour spent by 
the laymen in visiting a museum mi^t not be spent in vain. There may be 
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many who would not care to turn back the pages of history, to replace and 
substitute for the beautiful carved sculptures and works of art of the last 
three or four centuries, the seemingly crude, often unfinished, and generally 
broken or defaced figures and terracottas of the past, but even they would 
hesitate to efface from memory the splendour and grandeur of the i>ast. The 
supplementary insight which these antique specimens give into the fashion of 
the day are remarkable in their own way. The cultural history of the ages 
before the present era is made vividly clear by a careful study of such articles. 
It will, therefore, be seen that a museum is not a “ gelidus tumbo ” but a 
living organ for the education and training of both research scholars and 
people of the humbler classes. 

Not only the stone sculptures, gateways, pillars, sati memorial stones etc. 
but also a considerable number of smaller images not yet published, as well 
as the Didarganj Yakshi, the unrivalled and almost completely preserved 
stone image, and perhaps the earliest Jaina images hitherto discovered of the 
same period, made of the same Chunar stone and showing the identical high 
polish of the Mauryan times will easily attract the attention of a visitor to 
the museum. 

The Didarganj Yakshi was discovered just by accident on the bank of 
the Ganges a few miles away from Patna in 1917. The figure is that of a 
female Chauri ( Fly whisk ) bearer of stately proportions, measuring 5 feet 
2i inches in height. It is cut out of a single piece of variegated Chuiiar 
stone havingl a mirror-like polish over the entire piece. The glaze and 
smoothness which are outstanding characteristics of the sculptures of the 
period, are remarkable. The true test of determining the age of a figure of 
the 3rd century B.C. is the high polish which the Mauryan sculptors bestow- 
ed on their work. The sculptor has very successfully modelled it in the 
round. The drapery is very attractive and is worn round the hips. The 
striking fashion of the dress has been shown in a remarkable degree of per- 
fection. The upper portion of the body is absolutely uncovered. The sculp- 
turing of jewellery is also very graceful and simple. The uncovered breasts 
produce a vivid picture of the robust health and beauty of the women of 
those days. Standing erect as she is. it shows that her well developed 
breasts would obstruct from her view her own feet. The model is so exqui- 
sitely charming and natural to a degree that even Phidias, the great sculptor 
of ancient Greece could not have restrained his admiration. Dr. Spooner 
said more than 20 years ago ( which still holds good ) that it was ‘‘ the 
chiefest treasure of the Patna Museum 

It was only in early 1937, just about 20 years after the discovery of the 
Didarganj Yakshi, that a highly polished stone torso of a Jaina Tirthankara 
was recovered from the suburban village of Lohanipur, about a mile and a 
half from Patna. The mirror-like polish which the sculptor has imparted 
to this figure, definitely proves that it must belong to the Mauryan period. 
It is finely cut in the round of a single piece of speckled Chunar sand stone 
with the same polish which is assigned exclusively to the Mauryans. No 
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museum boasts a hi^ly polished nude like this one possessed by the Patna 
Museum. It is unique in its own way as will be seen that “ this is the first 
definite stone image for worship of the Mauryan period yet discovered.^^ 

As has already been pointed out, because of the absence of a Museum 
in Bihar all the important antiquities unearthed in the old capital of Asoka 
were exiled to the Indian Museum in Calcutta, but much however still re- 
mains hidden under ground for us to explore. 

It is only by change that Lt. Col. Waddell found some stone sculptures 
in Bulandibagh, the Pataliputra area, which caused him to excavate the site 
in 1903. Further exploration continued with the result that the Patna 
Museum now possesses a unique collection of terracottas and other specimens 
of Mauryan period. The sites of Kumrhar and Bulandibagh ( Pataliputra ) 
chosen for the excavations yielded unique antiquities. Hiuen Tsang has 
given a vivid picture of the place which Thomas Watters has translated, an 
extract of which is given below : — 

South of the Ganges was an old city about 70 li in circuit, the founda- 
tions of which were still visible, although the city had long been a wilderness. 
In the four past when men lived for countless years, it has been, “ Kusmapur 
City '' from the numerous flowers ( Kusum ) in the Royal Enclosures 
( pura ) . Afterwards when men’s lives still extended to millennium the name 
was changed to “ Pataliputra City 

The antiquities thus brought to light by excavations at Bulandibagh 
and Kuhirhar clearly show that Bihar was at least a provincial offshoot of 
the same culture and civilisation as that of the Indus Valley. According 
to Sir John Marshall *‘The Pre- Aryan Mohenjodaro culture was largely 
destroyed in the 2nd or 3rd millennium b.c. by the invading Aryans from 
the North But still a close study of the antiquities of the 3rd Millennium 
B.C. and the 3rd century b.c. now scientifically arranged in the Museum 
side by side as a contrast, may enable an inquisitive visitor to examine how 
the Mauryans maintained and developed their culture from generations to 
generations on the banks of the river Ganges. Among the extensive relics 
discovered from the Pataliputra ruins is the terracotta known as the ‘‘ Bodh 
Gaya’' plaque, the subject matter of which is a controversial item of the 
day. Whether the temple on the plaque is not a prototype of the Bodh Gaya 
shrine as it does not agree with Hiuen Tsang’s description of that building 
or is a representation of a temple at Pataliputra, it certainly goes back to 
the Mauryan age. The importance of the find lies in the facts that the 
inscriptions on the plaque though not yet deciphered is in Kharo^hi charac- 
ter, a script the Mauryans used and that the article itself, was discovered at 
Asoka's capital. The plaque appears on the cover of the Jourml of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Not only in Bulandibagh and Kumrhar which are already known to 
scholars but also in modem Patna itself equally important and varied finds 
have been made during the sewerage excavations. The Pataliputra finds arc 
supplemented by a vast number of terracotta figurines and other antiquities 
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of which the Museum has got a fully representative collection. Mohenjodaro, 
Taxila, Mathura and Gwalior have all yielded terracotta figures, but none 
.possesses such a rich and varied collection of terracottas as the Patna 
Museum. A guide towards dating of these terracottas thus discovered from 
the sewerage excavation is supplied by an inscription, “ Visakha ( Visak- 
hasa ) in Mauryan character, on a romid steatite object ( Toy wheel ) found 
during that excavation and found at the same level of 14 ft. as many of the 
terracottas. The discovery of these terracottas proves that the area was 
inhabited in Mauryan times and earlier. The whole site has yielded 
throughout household article of everyday use. Evidence, also of an ancient 
industry of bead making in this town is in abundance. The development 
of the lapidary industry from crude stone to the finished products of corne- 
lian, agate, glass and other semi-precious stones unearthed during these 
excavations is shown in this Museum. The most remarkable work in terra- 
cotta yet discovered is the torso of a female figure ( Patna Museum No. 
975 ) coming from a depth of 14 ft. 6 inches. It is modelled in the round 
and is a beautiful specimen of modelling. As jewellery the torso wears 
elaborate and highly decorative ornaments. It is surely a rival of the Didar* 
ganj Yakshi and belongs to the early Mauryan times. Another remarkable 
acquisition is the Surya Plaque, diam. 3i inches, which was recovered from 
a depth of 14 ft. These terracottas are very artistic and unique specimens 
of Mauryan Art. They are quite free from any of the defects like shrinkage, 
bad fitting, disproportionate modelling and last but not the least they are 
never overdone. 

The supplementary insight which these terracottas give into the fashion 
of the day, the human type and ethnic currents which must have brought 
these types to Bihar is inestimable and we have not such informative material 
for many of the later periods. 

It is however not only in terracotta figurines from the site of Patna itself 
that the Museum is rich but also from other contemporary sites in Northern 
India such as Mathura, Buxar, Basarh, Kausambi etc. 

The excavations in Bihar have not only yielded important stone sculp- 
tures and terracotta figurines, but also numerous seals which throw light on 
the history of the culture and civilisation of the ancient people of the 
Magadha Empire. Thanks are due to General Cunningham who first noticed 
the ruins at Basarh as the remains of Vaisali, the capital of the Lichchavi 
kings. It was very surprising indeed that excavations at Vaisali, the birth 
place of the last Jaina Tlrthafikara Vardhamana Mahavira did not yield any 
Jaina relics of any consequence. It naturally follows that with the rise of 
Buddhism in Pataliputra, Jainism was soon eclipsed by the former as Hiuen 
Tsang found Vaisali a deserted place in 635 a.d. No less than 120 varieties 
of seals were discovered hidden underground at Vaisali which were mostly 
-of unbaked clay and went back to the Imperial Gupta Kings ( 4th and 5th 
Centuries A.D.). The scripts on the seals are of the Gupta type, but the 
.emblems on them have no Buddhist symbols. The most numerous of the 
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seals refer to Officials, Guilds, Corporations, temples and private individuals. 
A representative collection of these seals, exhibited in the Museum will also 
show from the grooves on their back that they were perhaps attached to 
letters or documents very much similar to the Nepalese palm-leaf deeds 
( Patna Museum Nos. 218-232 ) having clay seals on them. 

The various subsequent schools of sculptures are also fairly well-repre- 
sented in the Museum ; especially important of these later images are Budd- 
hist images from Cuttack. Artistically these sculptures from Orissa may be 
placed as high as any sculpture in any other part of India after the 3rd and 
4th Century a.d. The two hills Udayagiri and Ratnagiri of the Assia 
Range in Orissa have yielded remarkable sculptures. The inscriptions found 
on some of these sculptures of the Bodhisattvas and Mahayana deities show 
that they go back to the early Mediaeval Period of Ancient India. The 
standing T5.m image ( Patna Museum No. 6502 ) in Tribhanga pose and 
the twelve armed Siva-Bhairava ( Patna Museum No. 6505 ) are marked off 
by definite traits. It is curious that Hiuen Tsang during his travel in those 
places where “ Art is always the hand-maid of religion and the idea of the 
sculptures was to give the visual forms to the religious thoughts does not 
mention such sculptures. It is quite possible that he may not have been 
interested in them. 

As important as the Mauryan and Gupta finds to the history of Art and 
Culture, are the metal images from Kurkihar. Not only to the history of 
Indian Art but also to the history of Buddhism they are equally important. 
They range from approximately the 7th to the 12th Century a.d. and re- 
present half a millennium of Buddhist creed in that part of India. The 
village Kurkihar in Bihar yielded quite a large number of bronzes and other 
antiquities in 1930 at a depth of 15 ft. below the top of a mound. A few 
of these images are plated with gold. Smaller pieces of bronze figures were 
discovered hidden underground in earthen jars. By analysis the metal com- 
position of the images have been determined as follows : — 

( 1 ) Copper .... .... 83*051 per cent. 

( 2 ) Lead 1*4 Do. 

(3) Tin .... .... 13*009 Do. 

( 4 ) Iron .... ' 1*081 Do. 

The Kurkihar collection as a whole is the most unique metal group of 
the Pala Period and no Museum in India can boast of a collection to rival 
it. Quite a large number of these images are inscribed and as such they 
considerably strengthen our knowledge of early Mediaeval work of Art in 
Central and East India. Studied in connection with the very similar images 
found at Nalanda they will give a full insight into the development of 
Buddhism in these centuries and the connection of Indian Art at that phase 
with the Art of Greater India and specially of Java, The discovery of these 
bronze images from Kurkihar shows the importance of Bihar in the History 
of India from the Mauryan Period to the Mohammedan conquest by Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna. Thanks to the generosity of Mr. S. Khuda Bakhsil 
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(Retired Indian Police) the Museuna acquired by gift from him a very 
striking large wooden carved figure of “ Narasimha '' ( Patna Museum Art 
No. 702 ) which has given an opportunity to a visitor to study Javanese 
Art. 

Not only the spread of Buddhism from India to Indonesia can be 
studied with the help of bronze images of Kurkihar. A large collection of 
Tibetan temple banners acquired by gift from the Rev. Rahula Sankritya- 
YANA shows the share the “ Eastern School of Art as Taranatha calls it, 
had in the shaping of Art in Tibet and that it survived as an almost unbroken 
tradition to the present day. All this can be most profitably studied with 
the help of over 200 banners in the Patna Museum. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

We are glad to announce that Dr. Lakshman Sarup, m.a., d.phil.. Professor of 
Sanskrit, Punjab University, Lahore, has projected an edition of a Pre-Sayai>a and 
hitherto unpubli^ed Commentary on the Rgveda by Venkata Madhava. This Com- 
mentary supplies links in the chain of the literary tradition of Vedic interpretation. 
V. Madhava does not belong to any particular school of Vedic interpretation and 
consequently his explanation is not coloured by any sacerdotalism or any other 
sectarian notions. Dr. Sarup’s edition is based on a collection of palm-leaf Mala- 
yalam MSS and Devanagari transcripts. From the details of the proposed edition 
it appears that it is designed to be a “ thesaurus of IJgvedic interpretations”, provid- 
ing to a critical student of the Rgveda all the different interpretations in one place 
at a glance without his spending labour and time in studying different commentaries 
on the Rgveda. 

In view of the national or rather the international character of the proposed 
edition which is expected to cover about eight volumes of 500 pages each, all the 
present-day scholars of repute like Dr. F. W. Thomas and others have endorsed 
their approval of it and have promised their co-operation in making the edition a 
success. It is also gratifying to. note that a few American Iridologists are trying to 
raise some funds for this edition in appreciation of Dr. Sarup’s project of great 
importance and value to Indology. Will it be too much to hope that such a scholarly 
project, which is estimated to cost about Rs. 40,000 on printing alone, will receive 
generous support from the Indian public in general and in particular from the Uni- 
versities and other learned bodies all over the world who care to preserve this rich 
heritage of the Aryan race in its proper historical and exegetical perspective ? We 
fully endorse the remarks on the present edition by Dr. L. Renou of the University 
of Paris when he states : The commentary of Venkafa Madhava will enrich our 
knowledge of the text of the Rgveda and will help us to go further than Sayapa. 
In presence of a text as important and obscure as the Rgveda, no means which 
facilitate its study and help in its understanding should be neglected.” 



REVIEWS. 


Bibliography of the Published Writings of Mr. P. K. Code, M. A.y Curator, 

B, 0. R. Institute, Poona, 1939. (For private circulation only) 

This brochure contains a chronologically arranged list of the important publi- 
cations! of the author during a period of nearly a quarter of a century extending 
from 1916 to 1939, both inclusive. No one interested in Sanskrit literature and the 
Indian history of the Moghul and Maratha pieriods and trying to keep himself in 
touch with the fresh contributions made thereto from; time to time by the Indian 
scholars can pretend not to know Mr. P. K. Code of Poona. Besides being the Cura- 
tor of the B. O. R. Institute in special charge of the Government Mss. Library he is 
a very ardent student and an enthusiastic research worker, the results of whose 
labours appear very frequently in the form of papers read before learned societies and 
articles written for several Commemoration Volumes presented to eminent Indologists 
and for almost all the important first-class oriental journals edited from the different 
centres of research activity throughout India, besides Poona which is of course in the 
forefront. Barring a complete volume of reprints of these contributions, it is only a 
catalogue like this which could have given in one compass a bird’s-eye-view of the 
extent and nature of his entire literary activity. This Bibliography, therefore, de- 
serves to be welcomed not only by the friends of Mr. Code, whose number is great 
owing to his amiable and winning manners, but also by all the others interested in 
the subjects of his study because they can find out from it where they can get the 
latest contributions on any of those subjects made by a profound scholar who, 
though not possessing the hall-mark of a degree of a British or German University, 
has been able to build up an international reputation by his patient industry, pro- 
found study and maturity of judgment. 

It redounds much to the credit of Mr. Gode that he has been able to publish as 
many as 166 papers during a course of 24 years while discharging the heavy duties of 
the Curator of the Government Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Institute, to which were 
recently added those of the editor of two excellent monthly journals of international 
reputation namely the OLD^, and the NIA^. The number of subjects that he has 
studied and to the knowledge of which he has made valuable contributions 
evokes our admiration. It is to some extent his position as the Curator of a library 
containing up-to-date books and rare mss. of works on a variety of subjects which 
has enabled him to pick them up for many of his papers and get all the literature 
required to be studied in connection therewith in order that he might have to say 
something about it which those versed in the subject did not till then know and to 
select the ri^t vehicle for giving publicity to the results of his researches. But 
it could not have been a part of his official duty to do all this labour of love. There- 
fore instead of detracting from the value of his contributions it enhances it, in that it 
testifies to the existence in him of an inexhaustible store-house of energy, of a resolute 
will to avoid all temptations to fritter away his superfluous energy, in the enjoyment 
of pleasures or in running after profitless or selfish pusuits, and to apply it to the best 
possible use and of a burning desire to render the best service to the cause of 
literature that he is capable of rendering on developing all his potentialities by 
making the utmost use of. the opportunities that lie in his official path. The pos- 
session of these virtues, although they may have failed to enable him to realize all 
his ambitions, have at least enabled him to raise his personality above those of many 

1. Oriental Literary Digest, 

2. New Indian Antiquary, 
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Other Curators at libraries and museums in India and even above those of many a pro- 
fessor who, though believed to be expert in their respective subjects lack the neces- 
sary nerve to make the most of their leisure and opportunities and the fiery ambi- 
tion to be of service to a wider and higher circle than that of the streams of raw 
youths who sit at their feet in the college-rooms from year to year. This by itself 
should suffice to enthuse Mr. Code to put forth a more sustained effort to leave 
behind himself a lasting monument of his capabilities in the shape of a, connected 
history of Sanskrit literature of the mediaeval and modem periods, which this 
Bibliography shows to be his forte and since the quality of the service that he has 
till now rendered to the cause of literature has earned for him the golden opinions 
of scholars of the eminence of Dr. A. B. Keith, Sir J. N. Sarcar, Dr.' O. Stein, 
Dr. Raghubir Sinha and others, the Bhandarkar Research Institute, which he has 
served so faithfully and zealously, would be more adequately appreciating his ser- 
vices by' publishing that history in its name than by a mere mention of them in 
its reports as it has done in that of the last year. 

Ahmedabad. P. C. Divanji. 


The Befok of the Discipline (VinayarPitaka), VoL I (Suttavibhanga) , trans- 
lated by I. B. Horner, m.a., London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Comer, E. C., 1938 (8-vo, Ixiii + 359), lOs. 6d, 

To those accustomed to read the Vinaya Texts in the brilliant translation in 
parts by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg {SBE. 13, 17 and 20) it will be a great relief 
to turn to this volume which attempts a complete translation of this interesting book 
dealing with the earliest monastic system in the world. If we miss here the spark 
and the style which characterised everything wfiich Rhys Davids wrote, we find 
here, on the other hand,, a fulness of details taking cognisance of the research done 
during the 50 years since the publication of Vinaya Texts. To those unable to read 
the original PSli, the present translation will come as a timely gift and Miss 
Horner is to be congratulated on her selfless devotion to Pali Buddhism which has 
not only given her the courage to undertake the translation but also inspired her to 
bear some part of the cost of publication as Volume X of the Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists. 

One word here about the notes given in the Introduction. The translator writes 
one paragraph on the interesting word pdrdjika, but no reference is given to its 
cognate in Ardhamagadhi pdrcmci{y)€h~-^ term already discussed by E. J. THOMAS 
in his short p>aper on pre-canonical Prakrit in the PSli canon contributed to Fcs/- 
schrift Moriz Wintermlz (1933). But this is only a minor detail. 

The translation is on the whole accurate, clear and very intelligent,, and will on 
its completion, prove indispensable for the history of early Buddhist monasticism. 

S. M. K, 



JAINA ICONOGRAPHY 

As illustrated by the Collection of Jaina Antiquities 
in the Museum of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, 

Bombay 

By 

H. D. SANKALIA, Poona 

Jaina iconography has never been properly studied. Burgess wrote a 
small monograph on Jaina mythology^ and on the images worshipped by the 
Digarpbara sect.^ But his treatment of the subject was never intended 
to be either historical or geographical as would show the evolution of my- 
thology, its representation and regional distribution. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
explained in an article^ the representation in sculpture of two scenes known as 
Sakunikdvihdra and Asvdvabodha. Recently, Mr. Nawab^ has given a fairly 
good idea, more or less chronological, of the representation of Jaina stories on 
palm-leaf, paper and textile MSS. in Gujailat, 11th century onwards ; whereas 
Muni jAYANTAVijAYA^ has described the stone and metal images obtaining 
in the Jaina temples at Mt. Abu. Each of these works is good in its own 
way. What is now required is a work which will trace first the evolution of 
Jaina mythology in its widest sense from the canonical and non-canonical 
works of the Svet&rnbaras and the Digambaras ; secondly correlate it chrono- 
logically with archaeological evidence as available in the north as well 
as in the south. From this correlation will be evident the chronological and 
regional evolution of Jaina iconography, its dependence on and departure 
from the classical texts (sdstras) and relation with the Hindu (and also 
Buddhist ? ) iconography. Some texts are admittedly late and as in the case 
of some Hindu works on the subject, might be laying down rules for icons fol- 
lowing the existing icons. 

The present Jaina pantheon is very extensive. It consists besides the 
24 Jinas or Tlrtha (n) koras, of Bhavanapatis (deities of ten different 
‘worlds'), Vyantaras or V^amantras (forest deities), Jyotii§ka (planets, con- 
stellations and stars), Vaimianikas (deities) who live in different heavenly 
(kalpa) and beyond hevenly {kalpdtita) worlds,® Yak§as, Yak§iois and (as 

1. On the Indian Sect of the Jainas (1903), pp, 60-79. 

2. Digambara Jaina Iconography (1904), pis. i-iv. 

3. Jaina Iconography, Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1905-06, 
p. 141. 

4. Jaina Citrakalpadruma (in Gujarati, Ahmadabad, 1936). 

5. Abu (in Gujarati), Yasovijaya Jain Granthamdld (Ujjain, 2nd edition, 
1933). 

6. For names of these 4 classes of deities see Burgess, op cit., pp. 72-74, 
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will be shown below) god Gaoapati, goddess Aqibika, Laki§mi and Sarasvati 
and even Vai§nava and iSaiva deities. 

Roots of a part of the above pantheon are found in the Jaina Sutras, 
known as Agama or Siddhianta, which constitute the earliest Jaina literature 
(c. 300 B.C.), whereas the rest developed by the contact of Jainism with 
different branches of Hinduism. From the Jaina Sutras we can gather that 
many of the Jaina doctrines were preached before Mahiavira by Plai^va who 
was regarded as a Jina and worshipped by the people,^ whereas other Jinas, 
Arii^tanemi, iS^tinlatha, Malli were known and their images worshipped 2; 
that Mahiavira was attended upon by the four orders of gods above men- 
tioned and that Indra worshipped him after having erected a pavilion and 
placing therein Mahiavira on a throne that a diversity of opinion existed 
(which was at that time reconciled, but which later resulted in a schism 
among their followers known as Svet^bara and Digaipbara), with regard 
to the law of Pl^va which allowed monks to wear an under and an upper 
garment and the law of Vardhamma which forbade clothes.^ 

Gradually by the time of the Nirvarmkalika,^ the Jaina mythology com- 
prised over and above the deities of the suit as, Yak§as and Yak^inis all having 
definite characteristics, Vi§iiu, Siva, Mother-goddesses (MMfdms)y Protec- 
tors of Directions (Dikpalas) and Fields (Ksetrapdlas), Household deities 
{^Grhadevatds) , Planets (Grahas) and others which also find place in Hindu 
mythology.^ 

Of course, the principal cult-image was that of a Jina and though all 
the above deities formed part of the daily worship {nityakarmavidhi) they 
were there to ensure internal and external purity of the place of worship.® 
They were and should be regarded properly as attendant deities {pmivdra 
devatds). 


1. Uttarddhyayam Sutra, Tr. Jacobi, SEE., Vol. XLV, p. 119. Parents of 
Mahavira were also his followers. Acdranga Sutra, op, cit,, Vol. XXII, p. 194. 

2. Jhdtddharmakathd, adhydya 16, p. 210 ; Bhagavati Sutra, sataka 20, p. 170 
and p. 793 ; Updsakadasdsutra, p. 14 ; Avasyakacurm, p. 259 ; Avasyakamyukti, 
p. 169 (pages referred to are of the editions of these works published by the 
Agamodaya Samiti, Mehasana). These references were collected in a 17th century 
work, Sdmdcmisatakarri by Samaya Sundara. It is being publi^ed in Jinadat- 
tasuri Jhma Granthamdld. They are used in the Ancient History of Moorti Pooja 
(in Hindi), Muni Gyan Sunderji, published in Sri Ratnaprabhakar fhana Pu^pa 
MMd, No. 164, pp. 110-114 (Phalodhi-Marwar, 1936). 

3. Acdranga Sutra, op, cit,, p, 196. 

4. Uttarddhyayana Sutra, op, cit,, pp. 121-23. 

5. Edited by M. B. Zhaveri, Mohanlalji Jaina Granthamdld, Vol. 5, AD. 1926. 
Mr. Zhaveri on the strength of the colophon credits it to Padaliptasuri, and places 
the work in the 1st century A.D. But, from internal evidence, the work in its pre- 
sent form does not seem to be of P5dalipta who, according to Winternitz, History 
of Indian Literature, VoL II, p. 522, lived at least before 400 A.D., but seems to be 
late (c. 700 A.D.). 

6. Gopinath Rao, Elemmts of Hindu Iconography, 

7. Zaveri, op, cit,, pp. 1-5. 8 . Ibid,, p. 2. 
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It is admitted by Mr. ZAVERi^.that the development of the Jaina pan- 
theon and religious practices as described in the Nirvmiakalika, were due to 
the influence of Smkhya-Yoga philosophy and TImtric doctrine and practices. 
The latter, about the 7th century a.d., had caused almost a revolution in 
Buddhism. But whereas the Buddhists evolved an independent pantheon of 
their own, the Jainas incorporated, ^ as they seeni to have been doing from 
the earliest times, Hindu deities for the purposes of daily ritual, but unlike 
the Buddhists, always assigned to them a place subsidiary to the Jinas. 

Three centuries later, many of the parivma devatds seem to have ac- 
quired a little independent existence within a Jaina temple, as VardhamBna- 
suri in his Acaradinakara^ gives separate description for their installation cere- 
mony.'^ 

Further contribution to the Jaina pantheon appears to have been made 
in the 11th and 12th centuries a.d., when the Bhakti cult became extremely 
popular and Hinduism was split up into numerous sects. With this came 
into existence small brass icons. These essentially Hindu images also seem 
to have been adopted by Jainism, particularly by the lay devotee, as they are 
mentioned in a Jaina work on architecture and sculpture of the end of the 
14th century.® This is shown by a number of images in our museum which 
besides having all the characteristics of Hindu images, possess others which 
betray Jaina influence. 

Archseology— epigraphy and monuments— confirm to a certain extent the 
evidence from literature. The inscription of Kharavela® testifies to the fact 
that in^ages of Jina were worshipped in Magadha and Kajinga during the 4th 
century B.c. The finds in the Kanb^i Tila (mound) at Mathura prove that 
in the Ku^a and also perhaps in pre-Ku^a period parivdra devatcs, 
Indra (?), Arnbika and others were! sculptured round the images of a Jina.^* 
Gupta inscriptions, likewise, refer to dedication of images of Adikartr® (Jinas), 
which still decorate the pillar at Kahaum. Other Jaina sculptures of the period 
have reached the museums at Mathura, Lucknow and Allahabad,^ while some 


1. Ibid., Introduction, p. 2. 

2. Cf. Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, pp. 314-16 cited by WiNTERNiTZ, op, cit„ 
p. 426. 

3. Published in two parts in the Kharataragaccha Granthamdld, 1922-23. 

4. Ibid., pp. 210-13. 

5. Siri-Vathusdrapayaranam { V astusdraprakarana) by Thakkura ‘ Peru *' Tr. 
into Hindi by Pandita Bhagvandas Jain, Jaina Vividha Granthamdld, 1936, p. 101, 
verse 54, and p. 127, verses 40-42, 

6. Ep. Ind., X, Appendix p. 160-1. Later re-edited and discussed by Jayaswal 
and Banerji. 

7. Smith, The Jaina Stupa, ASI (NIS)., Vol. XX pi. xcviiL 

8. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, CII, III, p. 67 ; and Cunningham, ASL, 
Vol. I, pi. xxix. The term is used in this sense in the Kalpasutra of Bhadrab^u, 
SEE., Vol. XXII, p. 225. 

9. Numerous Jain sculptures mostly from Kosam (?) and other sites are lying 
outside the Allahabad Municipal Museum, They do not seem to have been 
studied and published. 
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mi^t be lying unnoticed throughout the U. P. and C. I., as were those of 
KathiawacJ.^ Only a proper field survey will enable us to determine the state 
of Jaina iconography at this period. 

During the post-Gupta period Jainism flourished under the Gurjara-Prati- 
haras, G^atjvialas, Candellas and the Kalacuris in Rajputana, the U. P., C. P., 
and C. 1.2 References to dated Jaina images and temples can be had from 
their inscriptions, whereas ruins of some of them are noted by Cunningham^ 
and Banerji.4 An image of a Jina (Ajitaniatha)^ published by the latter 
throws some light on the Jaina iconography in the Kalacuri period. It 
shows that Navagrahas were sculptured on the pedestal of the image 
of Jina as they were on metal images of the mediseval period.® 
The Candellas in particular built magnificent Jaina temples at Khajuraho, 
and ruins of some of them are also found at Kalanjar, Ajayagarh and 
Mahoba. A first-hand study of the ruins of the Jaina temples at Khajuraho, 
might illustrate the Jaina pantheon of Central India in the 10th century, as 
do the temples at and around Mt. Abu" of the Caulukyan Gujarat-Rajputana. 

Jainism spread to Karnataka, in the south, according to tradition as early 
as the 4th century b.c. But no definite archaeological evidence of the period 
has come forward to substantiate this claim. But that the country was a 
stronghold of the Digarpbara and to a certain extent other Jaina sects under 
the Kadambas, Galukyas and the Ra§trakutas is attested not only by con- 
temporary literature but by epigraphic references and archaeological remains.® 

It is evident from what has been said above that Jaina iconography in 
its widest sense comprises the following : 

(1) Images in stone, brass or other metals, wood, and paintings of 

Jinas or Tirtha(n)karas ; 

(2) Images of the attendant gods and goddesses of Jinas, called Yak§as 

and Yak§mis, and others mentioned above. 


1. /. JR. A, S., July 1938, p. 426, pis. iii-iv. 

2. Bihar and Bengal were predominantly Buddhist under the Mias and Senas ; 
whereas the various dynasties of Orissa, once a centre of early Jainism, according to 
epigraphic evidence, were primarily patrons of Hinduism. In spite of this nega- 
tive evidence. Jainism did exist, at least in Bihar, as it does now, as affirmed by 
tradition and proved by Jaina pilgrimages to Rajgfha and other places in Bihar. 

3. ASL, Vols. I, III, VII, X. 

4. The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monuments, MASL, No. 23, pis. xli, 
xlviii, lii. 

5. Ibid. pi. xlviii (b). 

6. See below No. Ib^ 21. 

7. This has been done to a certain extent by Muni Jayantavijaya in his 

Abu. 

8. The school continued to flourish after the JOth century A.D., under the later 
Calukyas and their successors. Further south Kand and its environs had come 
within Jaina influence, perhaps before the Pallava period. Hiuen Tsiang saw 
some Jaina temples at KancI, but so far not much archaeological evidence is avail- 
able except a few sculptures. Cf. Fig. la^ 3 in the present catalogue. 
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(3) Certain symbolic representations as samosarana {samavmmana) 

Sakunikiavihara and representations of scenes from the life of 
Jinas. 

(4) Jaino-Hindu images (i.e. images of Hindu gods — i§iva, Vi§nu, 

Surya, Ganesa, and goddesses Ambika, Piarvati, Lak^rni, Saras- 
vati — betraying Jaina influence, ^ after having been incorporated 
by the Jainas in their temples as parivara-devatds or as family 
deities {kula or gotra dev aids). 

The Museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute at the 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, possesses a fairly representative collection of 
Jaina antiquities. The following catalogue is prepared and published with 
a view to enabling scholars to use it in their study of the subject. It 
treats of stone (la^), metal (Ib^) and wooden (Ic^) images. The images 
have been classified on religious bases, those of the Jinas coming first, next 
those of Ambika, Vidyadevis and Sarasvati. The former, from early times, is 
associated with the Jinas, and accepted later on as a Yaksini of the 22nd Jina 
Neminatha ; the latter is regarded as one of the Vidyadevis. Following this 
group are the images of Vi§nu, his consort and Surya ; then Siva, Parvati (or 
her asp^^s. Mahi^asuramardini, etc.), Gapesa and some unidentified images 
which seem to be Jaina. 

Within each group chronological order is followed as far as possible. A 
geographico-chronological classification could not be had, though desirable, 
for want of sufficient specimens from different regions. As it is, each image 
is assigned a date and provenance approximately following a known image, 
or on stylistic considerations only. 

The following terms, Parikara, Torana, Kalasa, Eka-Tri-Pafica^tirtht, 
Kmssaggiya {Kdyotsarga) and Samosarona (Samavasarana) used in the 
catalogue require an explanation. 

Parikara. 

Indian figure sculpture, barring a few exceptions,^ was rarely modelled 
completely in the round. It will be found either forming part of architecture, 
or, when independent, supported by a back-piece. In some early figures this 
piece was distinct from aureole {prabhd), which was made just behind the 
figure’s head> Very soon the prabhd and the back-piece were combined into 
one.® This entire piece was called later prabhd-vcdi or mandala, the actual 
prabhd being carved or engraved on it,® whereas figures of attendants, etc., 
were carved on either side of the central figure. Jainas call this entire piece 


1. For explanation see below p. 503. 

2. For this see next page and particularly Nos. Ib2 18, Ib^ 31, Ib^dO, Ib^78 
and Ib^ 32. 

3. See Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, Vols. I-II, pis. 9-11, 61, 62, 79. 

4. See CODRINGTON, Ancient India, pi. 34, 

5. Bacchofer, op, cit., Vol. II, pi. 81. 

6. Cf. Fig. Ia2 3 in the present catalogue, 
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surrounding the central figures parikara^ (which in English may be called a 
stele). 

Later on this parikara was amalgamated with the torana, an ornament 
consisting of a simple triangular, often richly decorated arch, which was 
surmounted by a kalasa (egg-like ornament), supported by two pillars, stand- 
ing either over or in front of an image. The idea in making torana for indivi- 
dual icons was that the image should appear to the worshipper as if it were 
installed in a temple.^ This practice does not seem to have been popular, for 
almost invariably the pillars of the torana are found merged into the sides 
of the back-piece, where they appear as pilasters, sometimes in bold relief, 
and the torana itself, with its kalasa into the body of the back-piece. This 
is evident from a capper image of GaneSa (No. Ib^ 35) where the parikara 
(or back-piece), torana with its pillars, and kalasa are distinctly shown. 

In spite of this threefold combination, the later Jaina texts'^ use the 
words parikara as connoting the entire piece surrounding an image, torana, 
reierriTvg to ttve arcYi-Wke portion ot the t^arifecra, and feoloia meaning the 
ornament surmounting the torana. The terms have been used in this sense 
in the catalogue. 

And just because the Jaina texts use these terms for describing features 
of images which have been found in definitely known Jaina images, that other 
images possessing similar characteristics, and a few others, for instance, silver 
inlay in eyes, and various parts of a sculpture — are called ' Jaino-Hindu' 
images and described in this catalogue. It is to be noted that other Hindu 
or Buddhist metal images in the Museum do not possess the characteristics 
above referred to, nor could the present writer find them in any image figured 
in the catalogues of various museums, except those published by Coomara- 
SWAMY^ from the Boston Museum Collection. He, too, thought that these 
Hindu images belonged to Jaina school.® 

A parikara is called ekatlrthl, when it encloses a single image of Jina ; 
tritirthl when there are three images — one central (called mulrmdyaka) and 
two others one on either side ; pancatlrthi^ when there is a central image, 
two (one each) on either side, and two above these. When a parikara has 
all the 24 Jinas on it, it is called a caturvimsatipata. 

1. The Jainas seem to have been using it from early times as the Nirvaita- 
kalikd, op. cit., p. 4, cites an dgama, mentioning it, as pariyara. 

2. Cf. Fern Thakkur, op. cit., p. 134, verse 41, describing the parts of a Jaina 
temple. 

3. Ibid., pp. 93-96. 

4. Catalogue of the Indian Collectiott in the Museum of Fine Arts Boston, 
(1923), pp. 106, J08, 142-44, pis. LVIIMX and LXXXVI. 

5. Ibid., pp. 108 and 145. His use of the word caitya, as I have already 
pointed out Uaina Antiquary, December 1938, Vol. IV, No. Ill), for describing 
the ornament surmounting the torana is wrong. It is kalaia, or historically conven- 
tionali 2 ed chhatra, for in early images it is this that is found sculpture over the 
Jina’s head. A few later metal images of Jinas figure both a chhatra and a kalasa 
(see Nos.), but usually it isl the kalaia which at times is three-fold : a relic, no 
doubt, of the triple uni)relte shpwij over Jipa's bead. 
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Kayotsarga (or Kaussagga). 

This is the name of a pose of Jinas who stand erect and motionless, 
with their arms thrown down on either side of the body, and hands, very 
often, touching the ankle. It is usually explained as a standing meditation 
pose in English books on sculpture^ and in later Jaina texts.^ But this ex- 
planation is not quite correct. The exact rendering in English would be an 
erect, standing, motionless posture of the body practising penance. For Maha- 
vlra in the Uttarddhyayma^ says that “by Kiayotsarga (literally abandoning 
the body) he (a monk) gets rid of past and present (transgressions which 
require) prdyascitta.'' This rite was to be performed every evening. And 
after that, “he should confess his transgressions committed during the day.’"'* 
Samosarma (samavasarana). 

“ This! word and the verb samosarcd arei commonly used ” writes Jacobi, 
{^Sutrakritmga, SBE., VoJ. XLV, p. 315, n. 2.), “when Mahavlra preaches to 
a meeting (meldpaka) gathered round him.’* It really meant perhaps ‘a 
true principle* or ‘ creed* (See Ibid., p. 386, n. 3). To this meeting as told 
in Jndtddharma-kathd, {op. cit., Sutra 21, pp. 43-45), camei kings, princes, 
officers, gods, and others. So the Jainas now explain samosarma as a grand 
assembly hall designed by gods for listening to the discourse of Jinas (cf. 
Jayanta-vijaya, Abu, p. 254). This explanation is based on the actual re- 
presentation of the scene in sculpture and painting, which evidently is an exag- 
gerated version of the facts in sutras cited above. 

I JINAS, YAKSA, YAKSINI (STONE) 

I a2 3 

Jin A, seated in ardhapadmasana, with hands in dhydna mudrd, over a triple 
cut pillow- like seat. Right and left cut in low relief, a female (?) and male attend- 
ant standing with a fly whisk {cdmara) with a high head dress, and scanty costume. 
Behind the Jina’s head a circular prabhd, and over it ari umbrella {chhatra) with 
triple decorations, and surmounted by a small kalasa. The parikara all round is 
decorated with lotuses in low relief. 

Rough, coarse, basic rock. Tirupati Kundram, a Jaina suburb of Conjeevaram 
(K^d), S. Indian (Pallava), c. 600 a.d. 

Dimensions (about) breadth 2' X height 3' 11" X thickness 6.2". 


A bust of a Jina (Adinatha), originally seated figure, now broken from the 
waist, left shoulder and right hand. The Jina has curly hair, whidi fall down 
over his shoulders, long ear lobes, and behind his head a circular prabhd. 

Fine grained, compact, light green, basic rock. Bijapur, KarnStaka. Rasfra- 
kuta, c. 800 a.d. 

Right 2' 10". 

PI. I 

1. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculpture in the British Musuem, London 1936, 
p. 13. 

2. Ferru Thakkur, op. cit., p. 94, verse 30, commentary, 

3. SBE., Vol. XLV, p. 164. 4, Ibid., p. 148, 
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I a2 7 

Head of Jina, defaced. Reddish sand-stone. Chandor, Goa, W. India, c. .1000 


A.D. 

Height 12". 

I a2 8 

The head of a Jina who is known with very long earlobes and curly hair in relief, 
surmounted by a quarterfoil flower (?) Fine grained, buff sand-stone. Khajuraho, 
C. I. Candella, c. 1000 a.d. 

Height 6.2". 


Parsvanatha of Digarhbara school, standing in penance pose {kmssagga) over 
a high pedestal. Behind him is a cobra, forming a canopy of seven hoods over his 
head. The Jina has curly hair and long earlobes. 

Lapis lazuli. Baindur, S. Kanara. c. 1100 a.d. Presented by Prof. G. M. 
Moraes. 

Height 27" (about) 

PI. I 


I a2 1 

Upi>er portion of the triangular parikma of an image of Jina, probably Maha- 
vira, seated in padmdsana, once adorned with a number of seated Jinas, of which 
two on the left are intact, 3 badly defaced, and the rest broken away. To the right 
and the left of the head of the central Jina was an attendant with a fly-whisk 
icamara), remnants of which are left. Over the head of the Jina is sculptured 
a triple umbrella (chhatra), surmoimted by a kalasa, and ornamented with catty a- 
window design on its three facets, central facing the full front and the side ones right 
and left 

Fine grained, compact, greenish grey, basic rock. Gersoppa, N. Kanara. S. 
Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Dimensions 10" X 14" X2'.3". 


I a2 2 

Pedestal of the image of a standing Jina, together with a portion of the pari- 
kara, and remains of the feet of the Jina. To the right and left of the feet a male 
{Yak^a, Ajita?) with four hands carrying a noose {pdsa) and fruit (bijarakam) 
in u. 1. h. and 1. 1. h., and rosary {ak^amadd) in the u. r. h., (now mostly broken) 
and 1. r. h. in varadamudra, seated in latitdsana, (tall mukuta over the head and a 
long hdra touching the feet round the neck) — and a female {Yak^inh Mahakall), 
seated, ornamented and carrying the symbols, an axe (parasu) and 
sakti in the a r. and 1. hands, lower — similar to those in the hands of the male. 
The sides of the parikara are cut in facets, and each side was decorated with a 
crouching makara, having upraised face. On the front of the pedestal an inscription 
in Kannada characters in six lines. 

Fine grained compact basic rock. Bidi, Belgaum, S Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 
Presented by the Patil of the Village. 

Dimenaons 21" X 9", 

The inscription is not completely read. According to Mr. Venkata Rao, a 
postgraduate student of the Institute, it seems to record the installation of the image 
in Jaina temple (Jindlaya). 

I a2 5 

Left hand fragment of a richly decorated parikara of the image of a Jina. On 
tlie pedestal a standing female (yafe?mt — ^Cakresvari) with 12 arms, holding in the 
upper eight hands a disc (cakra), in the lower right a vajra, and an indistinct 
emblem, perhaps a vajra ; those of the left broken, but should have held a bijoraka 
fruit and varadamudra, (The m^e attendant on the other side would be Yak^ct 
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Gomukha and the Jina Adinatha of the Digamhara school). Above her figure a 
vertical row of seated Jinas, then an ornamented makara tor ana. 

Fine grained, compact, greenish grey, basic rock. Gersoppa, N. Kanara. S. 
Indian (Hoy§ala), c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 3' 10". 

PI. I 

I a2 9 

Head of a Jina, together with part of the parikara. The Jina has curly hair, and 
long earlobes, and three wa/a-like strokes on the chest, and round the neck. 

Smooth grey basic rock. Gersoppa, N. Kanara, c. 1200 a.d. 

Dimensions 10" X 6" X4". 

II JINAS (Brass) 

I b2 73 

A Jina of the Digambara school, standing in penance (kdiisagga) pose. Feet 
broken. Curly hair and long earlobes. Three semicircular mdld-like strokes engraved 
round the neck and on the chest. 

Alloy of five metals (pmchadhdtu) . Gersoppa, N. Kanara, S. Indian, c. lOlh 
century a.d. 

Height 12". 

PL II 

I b2 27 

Par^VANATHA, seated in padmdsana, with his hands in dhydnamudrd over a 
cushion, supported by a stand, under a cobra (seven-hooded). Signs of sandal paste 
on the navel (ndbhi) ; face worn out because of the application of sandal paste. 
Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Gujarat (?), dated Samvat or Saka (?) 1234 = a.d. 1777 or 1312. 

Height 2.5". 

The inscription reads : ^ri Mulasangha srt Mu (?) da na ki (?) upadesdt 1234 
“ In Mulasangha — because of the preaching of. . . . (year) 1234.'* 

I b2 72 

Par^vanatha (as in I b^ 27). No inscription on the reverse. 

Brass Gujarat (?), North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 2.6". 

I b2 8 

Parsvanatha seated in padmdsana, hands in dhydnamudrd, seated on a bow- 
like pillow (?) . ..Behind his head the seven-hooded cobra has its hoods broken. 
Face of the Jina completely worn out due to use. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Height 1.5". 

I b2 28 

Parsvanatha, seated in padmdsana, with hands in dhydnamudrd, seated over 
a cushion (which is resting on an inverted funnel-like stand). Over the figure is 
a canopy of seven-hoolded cobra, surmounted by a kalasa. The entire sculpture is 
completely worn and become blackish, due to the application of sandal paste and 
subsequent contact with calcareous substance. 

Brass or copper (?) Gujarat (?). N. Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 2.4". 

I b2 25 

Parsvanatha, with four other Jinas. A pahcatlrthl image {birriba). Parsva- 
natha seated in padmdsana, with hands in dhydnamudrd, on a cushion. To his right 
and left a Jina standing in penance (kdyotsarga) pose. Behind him a seven-hooded 
cobra, making a canopy. To its right and left a seated Jina. Bdiind it the tora^a 
of the parikara, surmounted by a kalasa. Reverse an inscription. 
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Brass. Gujarat (?) North Indian, Digaipbara school. Dated Saipvat 1425= 
A.D. 1368-9. 

Height 4.8". 

PL II 

The inscription is illegible at places. It reads : S^im 1425 Vai (Vaisakha) sud't 

10 kdlu (?) Sanghe oj pranmati. “In the year 1425 Vai^kha sudi 10 

I b2 9 

Par^vanatha, seated in padmasana, with hands in dhydnamudrd, over a cushion, 
resting on a square pedestal. Behind his head traces of the seven-hooded cobra. 
An inscription round the pedestal. 

Brass or alloy of 5 metals (pancadhdtul) , Digarpbara scho-ol. North Indian, 
Dated Samvat 1443 = A.D. 1396-7. 

Height 3". 

The inscription reads : Sa7n 1443 Vaisakha sa {su) di 12 Sn Mulasahghc sd-tari 

putra “ In the year 1443, Vai^ha sudi 12 in Mulasahgha ” 

I b2 74 

A pahcatlrthl image of Suparsva, 7th Jina of the Digaipbaras. Suparsva, stand- 
ing in penance pose ( kdussagga ) , over a rectangular pedestal, under five-hooded cobra. 
To its right and left a seated Jina. To his right and left a nude Jina standing in 
kdussagga pose. To the right and left of these a standing Yak§a {Mdtanga) and 
Yak§inl (KdU or Mdnavl), with four arms. Symbols indistinct. Behind it a semi- 
circular torana of the parikara, surmounted by a kirtimukha. The sculpture is in 
three pieces : (1) The standing Jinas, (2) the pedestal, and (3) the parikara. 

Brass. Digarpbara school. South Indian, c. 13CX) A.D. 

Height 10.5". 


SuMATiNATHA, the 5th Jina, seated in padmasana, over a bow-like pillow, sup- 
ported by three small rectangular legs, with hands in dhydnamudrd. Traces of silver 
inlay over the srtvatsa-mdjk on the chest, and five dorps (tanka) on the pillows. 
Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1300 A.D. 

Height 2". 

The inscription reads : Sri Sumatindtha hiifiharii/Hirati .... srava raja 1, 
“ An image of Sumatinatha .... ” 

I b2 5 

A Jina, either Adinatha or Santinatha, seated in padmasana, with hands in 
dhydnamudrd, over a pillow resting on three small square legs. Traces of silver inlay 
remain on the girdle and over the cognizance (cinha which looks like a bull cw a deer) 
and other marks over the pillow. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 14(X) A.D. 

Height 3*7". 

I b2 29 

A pancatlrthi image (bimha) of Suvidhinatha, the 9th Jina seated in padmd- 
Sana, hands in dhydnamudrd, over a cushion, which was inlaid with five crystals, 
three of which are now missing, resting upon a sitjthdsana. The cognizance (cinha), 
makara of the Jina is faintly engraved between the lions supporting the throne. To 
the right and left Yak§a (Ajita) and Yak§im (Sutara). The parikara, and the 
position of the four other Jinas as in I b2 21, except that the worshippers on the 
pedestal in this image are seated and not standing. Silver inlay on the koMa and 
in the eyes of the central Jina. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass? North Indian, Gujarat. Dated Saipvat 1505 = A.D. 1448. 

Height 
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The inscription reads : Samvat 1505 jye$ta sudi 9 ravau Sfi Amcalagacche 
sit J ayakesarisurina — mupadesena jdlamravadu hhdrydmu suta Jayatasu srdva- 
kena bharydhaluputra devdmra ddharipdla maxnika sahitena dtmasreyase srl Suvidhi- 
ndthabiifiham kdritam prati^thitam hi scmghena srth. In the year 1505, Jye§ta sudi 9, 
Sunday, an image of Suvidhinatha was caused to be made and installed by the wife of 
Mail’s son, son of Jayata, together with Manika, Dahirap^la, son of the wife Halu of 
Jhaharvada (?) for their welfare by Sri Sahgha, by the preaching of Sri Jayakesisuri 
of Arhcalagaccha. Jayakesisuri and Amcalagaccha are mentioned by several inscrip- 
tions from V, S. 1505-1530 (See Nahar, op, cit., Index, p. 1). The date is regular, 
and corresponds to Sunday May 12, a.d. 1448. Cf. Pillai, Indian Ephemerh, Vol. 
V, p. 198. 

I b2 1 

A pancatirthi parikara of an image of Abhinandana, the 4th Jina, who^e 
figure is missing from his seat. The cognizance of the Jina, monkey {kapi) 
was engraved between the lions, which support the throne, but it is defaced now. 
To the right and left of his throne are the Yak§a (Isvara)' and Yak§ini (Kalika). 
The parikara as in I b^ 26. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass (or copper ?). Stambhatirtha (Cambay), Gujarat. 

Dated Samvat 1528 = a.d. 1471. 

Height 4*7". 

The inscription reads : Sam 1528 varse vai (Vaisdkha) sudi 5 sukre Srlmdlaj- 
natiya sd {Saha) Piljald (la) LUusuta Rdnakena bhdryd Hndisuta Har§ddikufumba- 
yutena svasreyase pravd srt Abhinandana bimbant Sri Agamagacche sri Devaratna- 
surind=fnlipadesena kdritam pratistdpitam ca stambhatirthe,^ ** In the year 1528 
Vai^kha sudi 5, Friday an image of Abhinandana was caused to be made and install- 
ed by the preaching of Devaratnasuri of Agamagaccha for their own welfare by 
the family of Hari§a, son of Hirai, wife of Kanaka, son of Lilu (and) Sa (Sh^) 
Pujalala of Srimala caste”. 

I b2 26 

A pancatirthi image of Neminatha, the 21st Jina seated in padmdsana, hands in 
dhydnamudrd, over a cushion with three silver and two copper (?) drops, resting 
upon a shjihdscma. The cognizance (cinha), a blue lotus (nila kamala), of the 
Jina is engraved in silver between the lions supporting the throne. The parikara 
and the position of four Jinas as in I b^ 21, except that there are no musicians by 
the side of the seated Jinas, and there is a figure of Cakresvari on the pedestal. 

Silver inlay on the kalasa, on the eyes and chest, cushion] and the cognizance 
of the .central Jina ; and on the chest of the seated Jinas and to their right and left 
on the frame and on the chest of standing Jinas. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Gujarat-Rajputana, North Indian. Dated Sarpvat .1597 = a.d. 1540. 

Height 6*4". 

The inscription reads : S. 1597 varse marga sudi 31 gurau Upakesa jndtau Kur- 
kufa gotre va (vaniha) Rdmasihabhdrym Ramade putra va. sa (khe) id va. 
cdrripd va. Cahadhd va, Cdhada tadbhdryd Kutigadi ndmnydtmasrerthaifid Sii 
Neminatha bvmbmn kdritarn pratistitam sri Upakemgacche sri Kukuddcdryasantdna 
sri s'ft Sidhasuribhih, ‘In S. 1597 Marga sudi 3 Thursday an image of Neminatha 
was caused to be made and installed by Sri Siddhasuri, the spiritual descendant of 
Sri Kukudacarya for the welfare of Kutigade, wife of Vaijika (Baniya) Cahada. . . . 
son of Ramade, wife of Ramasiha of Kurkuta gotra and Upakesa caste.” 

Kukudacarya belonged to the Upake^ gaccha. Nahar, op, cit., No. 1634. The 
date seems td be irregular. In Pillai, op. cit,, p. 283 Thursday fell on sudi 4, the 
whole date corresponding to Thursday, December 2, a.d. 1540. 

Pl. II 

1. The date seems to be irregular. In Pillai, ap, cit. p. 142 sudi 5 falls on Friday 
in the year V. S. 1527=Friday, April 6, AJ). 1470. 
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I b2 21 

A pancatlrtKi image {bitfiha) of Sitalanatha, the 10th Jina. Jina seated in 
padmasana, the hands in dhydmmudrd, upon a cushion (?) inlaid with 5 rosettes, 
which rests on a lion-throne (simhdsana). The centre of the seat of Jina has a 
small horizontal piece, on which his cognizance (cinha), Srivatsa, may have been 
engraved, but is now defaced. The image is called pancatirthi because excluding the 
central Jina (called Mulandyaka) there are four other Jinas in the whole parikara 
who are placed as follows : Right and left of the central Jina there is a Jina in 
standing penance-pose (kdiissagga— kdyatsarga) . To their right and left are attendants 
with fly-w^hisks {cdmara). Above these, right and left of the head of the central 
Jina are seated Jinas, and to their right and left are muacians and dancers 
(jharjharvddyakdrdh purusdh). Over these is a pair of elephants holding as it were 
the umbrella (chatra) over the Jina’s head. A conch-blower {sankhadhmd) is seated 
over the top of the umbrella. Behind is the perforated semi-circular part of the 
parikara, surmounted by a kalasa. The outer ends of the parikara has an elephant- 
crocodile face imakara-mukhd) , 

To the right and left of the simhdsana are seated a male 
( Yaksa Bxdihmdiyaksa) and female ( Yak^ini : Asokd) attendantvS. Below the throne 
is a pair of deer around dharmacakra. To their right and left are five and lour 
constellations {grahas) making in all nine constellations (navagrahas) . In the centre 
of the pedestal is seated Cakresvari (a goddess), and to her right and left a male 
and a female worshipper. Signs of silver inlay of gilt on the kalasa, chatra, Jina’s 
chest, and waist-band, pillow, below the sirrihasana, and the perforated p)anel behind 
Cakresvari. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Devapattana (Somnath, Kathiawar ?). North Indian, dated Saipvat 
1666 =A.a 1603-4. 

Height 6*3". 

The inscription reads: Sam o 1666 (letters not clear) Devapattan (e) 

(letters not clear) Sri Sitalandtha bio. (birfibam) kd (kdrapUam) Pra, 

{prati^thapitaifi) ca tapa. Srt Vijayusena suribhih. 

** In the year 1666 an image of Sitalanatha was caused to be made and in- 

stalled by Sri Vijayadevasuri at Devapattana 

A number of inscriptions from all over India mention Vijayadeva Suri and 
Tapagaccha. See Nahar, op. cit.. Part II, Index, pp. 8-9. 

PI. II 


III AMBIKA (Metal) 

I b2 7 

Ambika, seated on a stool-like lotus. Two armed : the right hand holds a very 
indistinct object, perhaps a mango ; the left supports a child on her left lap. Behind 
the image a parikma with a kala^. The piece looks blackish and is too much 
worn out with application of sandal paste. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Height 4*2". 

I b2 30 

Aj^bika (?) four armed goddess seated in lalitdsana, upon a crude lotus resting 
on a crouching lion, facing left. The upper two hands carry a lotus each. The 1. r. 
h. has a round object, mango (?), and 1. 1. h. supports a child on her lap. An 
attendant (?) standing to the right, touching the thigh of the goddess with his left 
hand. A worshipper on the left. A parikara at the back, surmounted with a 
kalasa. Just over the head of the goddesss a seated Jina. The entire sculpture cast 
in one piece. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. North Indian (probably Gujarat-Rajputiana) . Dated Samvat 1198 — 
A.D. 1141*2. 
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Height 81". 

The inscription reads : Apignana Samvat 1198. 

PI. Ill 


I b2 42 

Ai^ibika, two armed goddess standing under a mango tree with a child in her 
left hand and a twig of mango tree with mangoes in her right hand. Below on her 
right two seated figures, a man and a woman. On the left a lion, and a woman 
with a child. On the pedestal a worshipper in each comer and an attendant with 
a cdmara in his right hand ; on his left an animal (deer ?). Behind the image a 
pancatirthi parikara with a kalasa on the apex, with three seated tlrthahkaras on a 
cusped tor arm, and a nude standing tirthankara on either side of Aipbika. Reverse 
an inscription. 

Brass. Digarhbara school. North Indian (?), Dated Sarhvat 1211 =a.d. 1154-5. 

Height 4*8". 

The inscription reads : Sam 1211 Sd bu (worn out) .... saha pa 

pra. In the year 1211 ” 

PI. Ill 

I b2 75 

Aipbika, two armed goddess, seated in lalitdsana. The left knee supported 
by a lion, facing right. The r. h. holds a branch with mangoes, the 1. h. supports 
a child, which is seated on her lap. Behind the goddess a parikara, surmounted by 
a kalasa, and showing in bold relief a twig of a mango tree, with mangoes. 

Brass. Gujarat-Rajputana. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height. 4*6". 

PI. Ill 

I b2 76 


Jaina goddess, four- armed, called Baladevi in the inscription (see below) ; 
seated in lalitdsana on a lion. The upper two hands hold a creeper (?) in the 
form of a semi-circle over and behind her head ; the lower two hands support a 
child on each lap. Below, on the right, a worshipper. Behind the devi a semi- 
circular parikara, surmounted by a long kalasa. Drops of silver inlay on the head- 
dress, eyes, hdra, and mala of the devt and the eyes of the lion. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Gujarat-Rajputana. North Indian, Dated Samvat 1505= a.d. 1448-9. 

Height 5". 

The inscription reads : Sarhvat 1505 (effaced) .... ^rtmdla jhdtiya u MddcnjLa- 

pati Turuna kodiya Bdlddevd (i) Mamm gotradevd (i) kdrdpita prati§t(th) ita sri 
Ganaratna suri. 

“In Samvat 1505 (a.d. 1448), Turuaia, of Srimal caste and an in- 
habitant of Madapapati caused an image of Baladevi to be made and established by 
Ganaratnasuri.” 

PI. Ill 


I b2 43 

Aivibika (?) goddess, two-armed, seated in lalitdsana, over a hollow stool. R.h. 
holds a mango twig ; l.h. holds a child, which is clinging on to the waist of the god- 
dess with its right hand, under the goddess’s armpit ; left touching her left breast. 
Goddess has no mukuta; her hair is parted in two, and tied in a huge knot to the left. 
Bronze (?) c. 1400 a.d. 

Height 3*7". 


IV SARASVATI 
I b2 20 

SarasVAtI, four-armed goddess, seated in latitdsana over an indistinct seat. In 
front of her left lap, her vdhana, swan, facing right. The upper two hands carry a 
ladle and a book. The lower a rosary and a water-vessel. On her either side a 
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female attendant carrying a water-vessel. In front of her, just below the right knee 
a sage worshipping and facing the left. 

Behind the image an highly ornamental parikara, in the shape of a cusped 
torma (arch) surmounted by a kalasa. On the pillars of the torana is seated on 
the right Ganesa, on the left an indistinct figure. On the outward sides of the pil- 
lars or pilasters on either side is a prancing horse or griffon (?). The images and 
the parikara are cast in one piece, and except the top of the parikara, all the figures 
are extremely worn out. 

Brass. Gujarat-Rajputana. North Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Height 6*8". 

PI. Ill 

I b2 67 

Sarasvati, four-armed goddess, seated on conventional hour-glass like lotus, rest- 
ing on a square pedestal, on which is engraved in outline a swan ( hamsa ) , her 
cognizance {cinha). U. r. and 1. hands carry a goad (ankusa), and noose ipdsa), 
but r. h. in varada mudrd carrying a rosary (aksamdld) 1. 1. h. a round object. The 
image has no parikara but the crown (mukuta) of the goddess is surmounted by 
a kalasa. 

Brass. S. Indian (?), c. 1500. 

Height 4-2". 

V VAISNAVA (Metal) 

I b2 66 

Vl§NU (Trivikrama), standing on a lotus, supported by a pedestal and a pari- 
kara on the back. Four-armed : u. r. and 1. hands gadd and cakra : 1. r. and 1. hands 
padma and sankha. To the right and left an attendant, and two seated figures on 
the of the parikara, whose crest is broken. Silver inlay in the eyes, hdra and 
on the cakra. Figure very much worn out due to use. 

Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Gujarat (?). North Indian, Dated Samvat 1205 = A.D. 1148'9. 

Height 3.5''. 

The inscription reads : 

Samvat 1205 9 namne pandita dddd valuta {tvc^td ?) trikdma murti (?) 

kdrdpita. 

In the year 1205 ... on the 9th, Pandita I>ada caused to be made an 

image of Trikama". 

I b2 19 

Vi§NU (Vasudeva), standing. Four-armed : the two u. r. and 1. hands hold a 
cakra and a sankha ; the 1. r. and 1. hands padma and gadd. Below on the right a 
man standing, holding an outstretched serpent in his left hand ; on the left a woman 
holding some object in her right hand. In either comer of the pedestal a worshipper 
too much worn. Behind the image a parikara with a kalasa, which has holes on the 
underside at each end. Signs of silver inlay in the eyes of Vi^iju. (Cf. Coornar- 
swamy, Boston Museum Catalogue Indian Collections, 1923, pp. 105-106, pi. Iviii.) 

Brass. Gujarat — Rajputinia. North Indian, c, 1100 A.D. 

Height 8.1", 

I b2 18 

Vi§NU (Kr^ija), four-armed, standing over a lotus, whidi is resting on a four- 
stepped, ornamented pedestal, having a broad plinth. As the figure is extremely 
worn, the symbols in bands are mdistinct, but tbey seem to be : u. r. and 

1. bands gadd and padma \ \. \. and \. bands sankha and cakta, R and \. ol \'\^u 
are a female and male attendants standing, the first holcbng some weapons (?) with 
both hands, the second with one hand. In the front of the pedestal there were some 
objects which are now completely worn out and indistinct. Traces of silver in the 
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eyes and navel of Vi§iiu, the forehead of attendants, and the front of the pedestal. 
The image is saparikara ; the latter has an oval perforated torana, surmounted by a 
kalasa. On the toram, just over the prabhammdala of Vi§nu, on its either side, 
is a figure seated in Mitdsanu. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Height 5-5". 

I b2 33 

Vi§lSU (Trivikrama), standing figure, four-amed : the u.r. and 1. hands hold 
a gadd and cakra ; the 1. r. and 1, hands padma and sankha ; wearing a high crown. 
Below on either side two worshippers holding some objects with both hands. Garuda 
in human form with wings on the pedestal. Behind Vi§nu, a parikara, with a 
kalasa in the centre, and on either side of it a worn out figure seated in lalitdsana 
on a lotus, (cf. Coomaraswamy, op, cit., pi. Iviii). 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 4.7". 

I b2 46 

Vi§nu (Trivikrama), four armed: u.r. and 1. hands gadd, cakm] 1. r. and 1. 
hands padma and sankha. Standing as in I b^ 66. Parikara has an oval torayia 
which is surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4.4". 

I b2 61 

(Pradyumna), standing as in I b^ 66. Four armed : u. r. and I. hands 
sankha and cakra : 1. r. and 1. hands padma and gadd, Parikara surmounted by a 
kalasa. Figure worn due to use. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 3.7". 

I b2 38 

Vi§DU (Trivikrama), standing as in I b^ 66. Parikara and tor ana as in I b2 46. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 3.2". 

I b2 17 

VisNU (Trivikrama), four-armed, standing over a pillow-like stool, which is 
resting on a four-legged pedestal. Right and left of Vi^nu an attendent standing. 
U. r. and 1. hands hold gadd and cakra ; 1. r. and 1. hands hold padma and sankha. 
The image is saparikara : the latter has a low, semi-circular tor ana, without a kalasa. 
On it is engraved the prabhd of Visnu. Figure worn and rusted. 

Brass (?). North Indian, c. 12(X) a.d. 

Height 3.5". 

I b2 10 

Vi§NU (Trivikrama), standing as in I b^ 66. Torasm of the parikara without 
a kalasa. Figure and all the symbols carried by him worn due to use. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 3.5". 

I b2 11 

Vi§NU (Trivikrama), standing, four-armed, u. r. and 1. hands hold gadd and 
cakra ; 1. r. and 1. hands padma and sankha. Right and left an attendant. Vi^iru 
has a cuiious face. Behind, the parikara with an oval torana, surmounted by a 
very small kalaia. 

Brass. North Indian (?), c. 1500 a.d. 

Height 3.5". 
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LAK§^i-NARAYANA, Seated in lalitdsana ; Narayana (Vi§iju) over a small stool, 
Lak§mi over Narayaija’s left lap. Below Narayana, his vdhana — garu(Ja — ^like a real 
bird, facing left. Figures extremely worn. Behind the figures a parikara surmounted 
by a long kalasa. All cast in one piece. 

Brass. Gujarat- Rajputana. North Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Height 3.4". 

I b2 77 

Lak^mi-Narayana. Similar to I b'^ 23, only the kalasa of the parikara smaller. 

Brass. Gujarat, North Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Height 2.6". 

I b2 51 

Lak^mI-Narayana. Figures rusted and worn. 

Cf. I b2 23. 

Brass (?). North Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Height 2". 

I b2 39 

Lak^mI-Narayana, seated in lalitdscma, over a stool-like lotus ; four-armed : 1. r. 
h. with conch ( sank ha) , u. r. h. with lotus (padma); u. I. h. with mace (gadd), 
1. 1. h. supporting Lak§mi seated on his left lap. She with one hand 
on his shoulder, the other holding a water-lily (nilotpala). Two small attendants, 
a male and a female, on the right and left. Garu(Ja in front of the left leg of 
V4i?u. Behind a parikara in one piece, with the rest of the casting, surmounted by 
a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1300 a.d. (Cf. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 118, pi. lix). 

Height 5.3". 

I b2 59 

Lak§mI-Narayana. Narayana (Vi§nu) seated on Ganwja in human form, Lak§mi 
on V4i?u’s left lap. Vi§nu four-armed : u.r. and 1. hands hold cakra and gadd ; 
1. r. and 1. hands padma and sankha. Below, to the right and left standing male 
and female attendant. Tor ana of the parikara broken ; on its either side a seated 
figure. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1400 a.d. 

Height 4". 

I b2 52 

Venu-Gopala (Kr§na playing on a flute), standing in cross-legged posture on an 
inverted dish-like stool. Two armed, playing on a flute (which is missing) with two 
hands to the right ; nude hair tied in tw^o knots one standing over the head, like 
a kalasa, the other falling down over the neck. 

Brass, c. a.d. 1500. (Cf. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 108, pi. Ixv). 

Height 8.4". 

I b2 56 

Venu-Gopala (Kr§na playing on a flute), standing in cross-legged posture on a 
square piece. Two armed, playing on a flute (which is missing) with two hands, 
(a little more further apart than in I b2 52), to the right. Hair tied in a kalasa-like 
knot ; long ear-lobes ; apparently nude. 

Brass, c. a.d. 1500. (Cf. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 108, pi. Ixv). 

Height 9.1". 

PI. Ill 

I b2 78 

BALAK^t§NA (Kr§na crawling as a child, on its knees and left hand, with a ball 
of butter in the ri^t hand) . Over the head of Kr$Qa is an oval toratuia, surmounted 
by a kalasa. 
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Brass. North! Indian c. 1600 a.d. (Cf. Coomaraswamy, op. dt., p. 109, 
pl. Ixi). 

Height 1.5". 


Laksmi 
I b2 22 

Gaja-Lak§m!, four-armed goddess, seated in padmasana on an elephant facing 
the full front, and carrying a lotus stalk in its trunk. The upper two hands of the 
goddess carry an elephant each of which seems to form a torana over her head. The 
lower two hands carry a rosary {maid) and a water-vessel (kamandalu). Behind 
the image a parikara, surmounted by a kalasa. The elephant and the goddess all 
cast in one piece. 

Brass, Gujarat-Rajputana. North Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Height 5.3". 

I b2 79 

Unidentified goddess (Lak§mi?), four-armed, in padmasana, a hollow stool (?) 
supported by a pedestal. Symbols carried by upper two hands look like elephants, 
(cf. I b2 80), too worn and indistinct; the 1. r. h. carried a rosary {aksamdl3)i 
1. 1. h. a water vessel {kamandalu) . The image is saparikara, which has a slightly 
wavy torana, surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4.8". 

I b2 80 

A goddess (Lak§ml?), four armed, seated in padmasana, over a conventional 
lotus supported by a pedestal of the parikara. Upper two hands carry an elephant 
each, I. r. h. rosary (aksamdld), 1. 1. h. a water vessel {kamandalu). The image 
is saparikara, which has an oval torana, surmounted by a kalasa. The figure is 
worn and very much rusted. 

Brass (?). North Indian, c. 12(X) a.d. 

Height 3.1". 


VI SCRYA (Metal) 

I b2 70 

Surya, two-armed god, standing, with lotuses in his hands, dressed in a tall 
mukutu {avyanga) girdle, high boots, and a long maid touching the ankles. Behind 
his head a circular prathd, below to the right and left an attendant (that on the 
left with a very long staff held across his body) . Behind the figure a parikara, with 
a wavy triangular torana, surmounted by a kalasa. 

Silver inlay in the eyes of Surya. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.d. 

Height 4". 


VII SAIVA (Metal) 

I b2 53 

Unidentified, four-anned figure, standing on a lotus-like stool, resting on a small 
rectangular pedestal. The u. r. and I. hands carry a lotus (?) and a conch {?), 
the lower r, hand is held forth and carries a begging bowl {kapdla?)) the 
1. 1. hand is similarly held forth and holds a staff or a mace, which is resting on the 
ground. In the front, on the pedestal are from r. to 1, a Imga in a yompitha and 
nine ball-like objects, representing perhaps navagrahas. To the r. and 1. of the 
standing figure a small and a large animal facing the full front. The image ^ is 
saparikara, which has a perforated and cut boarder, surmounted by a kalasa, wi 
volutes on either side. On the parikara, immediately to the r. and 1. of the jator 
muku{a of the figure are the crescent moon and sun. 
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The standing pose, begging bowl and the crescent moon suggest that the figure 
may be a North Indian representation of the Bhik^atcmcmurti of Siva, differing how- 
ever from the known South Indian images in a number of points. Cf. Gopinath Rao, 
Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, p. 306, pis. Ixxxvii-ix. 

Brass. North Indian (?), c. 1300 a.d. 

Height 6". 

I 31 

Siva-PSrvati, seated figure. Siva on a pillow-like stool, Parvati on his left 
lap ; below her a small bull (nandi) facing left. Siva four-armed : u. r. h. holds 
a skull (khafvanga), the L r. h. a round indistinct object, u. 1. h. a serpent, and 
1. 1. h. supports PSrvati ; she with her right hand embraces him, and with her left 
hand holds a blue lotus {mlotpala) . Silver inlay in the eyes and chest of Siva. 
The parikara, cast in one piece with the rest, and surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Height 3". 

PI. III. 

I b2 4S 

Siva-Parvati. Siva, four-armed, seated in lalitdsana over ncmdt, with PSrvation 
his left lap, she carrying a mlotpala in her left hand, with the right holding Siva, who 
carries a trisula and a serpent in u. r. and 1. hands ; in 1. r, a round object, with the 
1. 1. hand supporting Parvati. The image is saparikara, which is surmounted by a 
long cinqfoil kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4.8". 

I b2 62 

Siva-Pahcayatana group. A lihga with a high fnfha sheltered by a hooded cobra, 
resting on a square stool. Right and left a seated figure, facing the full front, and 
forming part of the parikara, whidi is semi-circular and surmounted by a kalaia. 
Facing these figures are Ganesa and Nandi. Between Ganesa and the opposite figure, 
a heap of five balls (?). On the parikara are sculptured to the r. and 1. of the cobra, 
the moon and the sun. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1300 A.D. 

Height 2.6". 

(Cf. Getty, Ganesa, Oxford, 1936, pi. 15a, showing a similar sculpture with 
Gane^ as the principal god). 

I b2 55 

Siva-Pahcayatana group. In the centre of a rectangle, a Imga on a ptfha ; to 
the right and left Ganesa and a seated figure ; to its north a four-armed seated 
figure, with the sun and the moon on its r. and 1. and behind it a semi-circular 
parikara surmounted by a torana ; to its south outside the rectangle, nandi, facing 
north. Between the four-armed seated figure and the linga, the river Gahga. 

Brass, c. 1400 a.d. 

Height 1.4". 

I b2 57 

Siva-Pahcayatana group with a lihga in the centre. Cf. I 55. 

Brass, c. 1400 A.D. 

Ifeight V. 

PARVATI 

Ib2 60 

parvati, four-armed goddess, seated in lalitdsana over an oval lotua A crouch- 
ing Hon or tiger, fadng the front, supports the right knee. The upper two hands 
hold a triiula and ghanfa ; the bwer a rosary and a water vessel. B^nd the image 
an ornamented parikara, surmounted by a small kalasa ; below it an inset tirthah- 
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kara, wavy lines with dots, and makara head in each comer of the base of the torana 
The image and parikara form one entire piece. 

Brass. Gujarat-Rajputana. North Indian, c. 1100 ad 
H eight 6.4^. 

PI. in 

I b2 34 

Parvati (?). A goddess seated on a tiger or lion facing right. Four armed • 
the upper two seem to carry a trident (trisula); the 1. r. h. a rosary (ak^amald)] 
1. 1. h. a round indistinct object, perhaps a fruit. Behind the figure a parikara, sur- 
mounted by a kalaia. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 3.2". 

I b2 2 

Parvati (?), four-armed goddess seated in lalitdsana, over a slender stool, under 
her legs is lying a man full length, his face turned to the front. The u. r. h. carries 
a trisula, 1. 1. h. a damaru, at the same time embracing a child which is touching 
the goddess’s breast with her left hand. The 1. r. h. holds a staff-like object, while 
the 1. 1. h. holds a kamandalu. The goddess has worn a long hdra which falls down 
and touches her feet. The image is saparikara, which has a wavy torana, surmounted 
by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200. a.d. 

Height 3.5". 

I b2 78 

Parvati (?). Unidentified, two-armed goddess, seated in ardha-padmdsana over 
a conventional lotus-like stool, resting on a high pedestal. The arms of the god- 
dess are stretched forward, and in the r. and 1. hands carry a rosary (ak§amdld) 
and a lin^a with a yoni-pltha. The goddess wears a mukuta, but her hair are part- 
ed in the centre, and decorated by vent (braid of hair or flowers). Other orna- 
ments are kundala, a fndld or hdra with a penddht hanging between the breasts and 
a girdle which is fastened over her under garment one end of which comes out and 
falls down, leaf-like, on her legs. Behind her is a detachable parikara which has a 
semi-circular torana with pointed teeth, surmounted by a kirthnukha. The torana of 
the parikara is perforated, in its centre is a figpre (Sup^rsva) seated in padmdsana 
with hands in dhydnamudrd, and over its head a cobra having a canopy of five 
hoods ; similar seated figures to its right and left. 

Brass. South Indian, c. 1300 a.d. 

Height 7.5". 

PI. III. 

I b2 32 

An luiidentified goddess, four-faced and 18-armed, seated in padmdsana, over 
a lotus, supported by four lions, two on each side, which stand on a high two-storied 
pedestal. The nine hands on the right hold (from below) (1) a small snake-like 
object, (2) the mouth of a serpent, (3) indistinct, (4) vafra, (5) a hammer, (6) 
trisula, (7) mkuia, (8) a pcnnted object whose tip is broken and (9) hand 
broken. The hands on the left (from below) (1) human head, (2) in abhayamudrd, 
(3) damaru, (4) a nail (5) gkanfa (6) a bud (?), indistinct, (7) broken, 
(8) touches the bud and (9) broken. The goddess wears a long garland of skulls, 
which falls down on the lotus seat. From her navel a serpent’s head peeps out. 

Signs of inlay of silver on the forehead and nipples. 

Behind the image there was once a parikara, which seems to have been cut oit. 

Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 
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The inscription reads : 

. . (then letter cut off), naJf (on the other side); on the pedestal : pitjbhyo 

namah, 

“ Auspicious one bow to the manes 

PL III. 


I b2 13 

A goddess,, in dancing ( njtta ) pose, her right leg raised and bent from the 
knee, the left fixed with a soldering to the top of the pedestal. 18 arms. The nine 
hands on each side hold different weapons and symbols. Many of them are too much 
worn, but a few can be recognised ; for instance, the hands on the right carry 
(from below) a rosary (ak^mdld), (4) a blue lotus (nilotpala) ; left (from 
below), a metal- jar { kaman(jlalu ) , (3) a skull (mastaka), (4) discuss (cakra). 
Silver inlay in eyes. An oval parikaru surmoimted by a kalasa. 

Brass. South India (?), c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 4*5^ 

PL III. 


MAHISASURAMARDINI 

I b2 45 

Mahi^asuramardini, a four-armed female deity, standing with her left leg 
stretched back, and the right leg bent and placed over the buffalo demon ( Mahi- 
$asura ), who is caught by the hair by 1. 1. h. of the gooddess while the 1. r. h. is 
thrusting long trisula in the buffalo’s body ; u. r. and 1. hands hold a drawn out 
sword and a bell ( ghcmta ) ; the hind part of the buffalo demon is seized by a lion. 
On either comer of the pedestal a seated worshipper. The image is cast together 
with a parikara which has a wavy triangular iorana surmounted by a kalasa. Traces of 
silver inlay on the prabha, eyes, necklace, longer necklace, and girdle of the goddess. 

Brass. North India, c. 1200 Ap. 

Height 11*2". 

I b2 41 

Mahi§asuramardin!, a four-armed goddess, identical in features with I b^ 45. 
The head of the buffalo lies severed on the ground ( pedestal ) , and the lion is 
shown not at right angles, but just behind in one line with the buffalo. 

Brass. North Indian, c 1200 a.d. 

Height 7". 

I b2 49 

Mahi^asuramardini, a four-armed goddess (Cf. I b^ 45). Too much worn. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4*4". 

I b2 44 

Mahi^asuramardinI, a four-armed goddess. In many respects similar to 
1 45, except that the u.\.h. ot the goddess holds a dvield (fefie(afea ) , and not a 

bell, and that there are no worshippers on the pedestal. Traces oi silver inlay in 
the eyes, longer necklace and girdle of the goddess. 

Brass, North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4*4", 

I b2 24 

MAHl§AsuRAMARDiNi. Similar to I b« 43. 

Figure extremely worn due to use. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 2*9". 
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I b2 6 

MAHI§ASURAMARDINi, As in I b* 45. 

Figure looks blackish due to contact with some calcareous substance 

Brass (?). c. 1400 a.d. 

Height 3-2". 

I b2 50 

Mahi§asuramardinI, a four-armed goddess, standing erect; the buffalo is 
placed on goddess’s feet, while the lion seems to be attacking it fr^ the front and 
not behind as it is usually shown. The goddess carries in u.r. and 1. hands the 
sword ( khadga ) and a diield ( khefaka ) ; in 1. r. and 1. hands the demon’s blood 
and some weapon which is not distinct. The image is saparikam, which has an oval 
torasuly surmounted by a kcUasa. 

Brass c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4". 

I b2 36 

Mahi§asuramardin!, a four-armed goddess, standing, right foot over the 
buffalo demon which is facing the right and not left as in previous figures. U. r. 
and 1. hands hold a sword and a shield, while both the lower hands carry the 
trisula-like weapon, which is thrust into the buffalo’s head. The goddess wears a 
very long ‘beaded’ necklace. The figure is together with a partkara, which has a bead- 
ed fringe and surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. C. 1300 a.d. 

Height 4*6 

I b2 64 

Mahi§asuramardini, a four-armed goddess, position etc. same as I b^ 45, 
except that the u. 1. hand carries a seated figure, perhaps a Gatiesa, as some figures 
of PSrvatl do. Over the toraxta of the parikara, there is a long kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4*5". 

I b2 68 

Mahisasuramardini, a four- armed goddess, similar in many respects to , 
I b^ 45, excepting that the position of symbols in the left hands is different; u. 1. h. 
carries a drum {damaju)^ llh. a shield {khetaha), whereas there is no separate 
figure of the demon, the buffalo itself is the demon here, whose head is cut off by 
a trisula. Behind the figure an oval parikara surmounted by a kalasa. 

Figure worn due to the application of sandal paste, traces of which remain. 

Brass. C. 1200 A.D. 

Height 4*4". 

I b2 54 

Mahisasuramardini, an eight-armed goddess, standing in trihhanga pose over 
the body of Mahisasura. The right hands (from above) carry a sword {khadga) 
indistinct, arrow (bdna)y and trisula which is pierced into asura’s neck; left hands 
carry a shield (khefaka), bell (gkanla), bow {dhanuh) y the head of the asura 
which is held by the hair. A thick piece of cloth in several folds is wound round 
the thighs of the goddess. Her hair seem to be tied in a jatdnmkuta with an orna- 
mented crescent on it. The image is saparikara, having a semicircular t'orana, sur- 
mounted by a kalasa. Behind the asura a lion mauling him. 

Bronze (?) c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 2*8". 

GANESA 

I b2 35 

Ganb^a, four-armed god, seated on a high rectangular seat, resting on a 
legged pedestal. Figure is extremely worn. But unlike other figures, it 
under a seprxrate cinqfoil tora^ay resting on pillarSy surmounted by a a a. in 
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the figure is a parikara having a triangular p:;diment. Just over the head of Gai^e^ 
is a semicircular torc^a which was once inlaid with precious stones ( ? ) . An attend- 
ant outside the tma^ with a fly- whisk ( canma ) . 

Copper. North Indian, c 1100 A.D. (?) 

Height 2*7". 

I b2 12 

Gane^a, four-armed god, seated on a lotus, which is resting on a high pedestal. 
Symbols as in I b^ 47. Behind Gapesa's head almost circular prabhd and to his 
r. and 1. a standing female attendant with a fly- whisk {cdmara). Parikara with 
a triangular torana having a kalasa in relief on it and not surmounting it. Figure 
most worn. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 3-1". 

I b2 47 

Gai^e^a, four-armed god, seated in lalitdsana over an hour-glass-like vStool, which 
is resting on a four-legged rectangular pedestal. The u.r. and 1. hands carry an axe 
{parahu), and a lotus {padma), 1. r. and 1. hands ankusa (?) and pdsa (?). Trunk 
to the left. Ganesa’s vdhana, rat, to the left of the seat. 

The image is saparikara which has a cusped toram, having straight borders, 
surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 3-5". 

I b2 16 

Gane^a, four-armed god. Cf, I b^ 47. 

Triangular parikara, surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 14(X) a.d. 

Height 3". 

I b2 40 

Gane^a, four-armed god. Cf. I b^ 47. 

Parikara with semi-drcular toram, surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1300 a.d. 

Height 3". 

I b2 58 

Gane^a, four-armed god. Cf. I 47. Oval torana, surmounted by a kalasa^ 
Figure extremely worn. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

I b2 63 

Gane^a, four-armed god, seated on a slender lotus resting on an inverted hour- 
glass like stool. Symbols, etc. as in I b^ 47. His vdham, rat almost behind his 
seat to the left. Parikara with a semicircular torarM, surmounted by a kalasa. 
Figure blackish due to contact with calcareous substance. 

Brass (?). North Indian, c. 1300 a.d. 

Height 2*5". 

I b2 71 

Gane^a. Extremely worn. 

Brass (?). c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 1-5". 

I b2 81 

Gane^a, 18-armed god, seated in padmdsana, over a pillow resting on a hour- 
glass like lotus, supported in the front by a lotus stalk ( kimrda^nSla ) , all resting 
on a rectangular, four-pillared pedestal. Gajpe^ carries in his right hands begin- 
ning from the top, a dagger (sula), axe (parasu), radish (?) pwstle (musala), 
mace ( gadd ) , da^d^hasta or abkayamudrd, palm similarly stretdied out holding a 
rosary (ak^mdld), trident {trisula), thunderbolt (vajra?). The hands on the 
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left have the varadamudra, bow (dhanuh) water- vessel (kalasa), pomegranates 
(?), goad {ankusa)y book {pustaka)^ goad again (?), broken tooth, citron 
( bijorakam ) . Among the ornaments are kmcm4a mukutay hma and sarpopavita. 
Ganesa’s trunk is turned to the right. On his lap sits his devi in lalitdsam, hold- 
ing a blue lotus (nilotpala) in her r. hand and a fly- whisk in her 1. hand. Just 
below Ganesa, on the left, is his vehicle ( vdhana ) , a rat, eating a small ball. 
Behind the image is a perforated parikaray with a wavy to'rana, surmounted by a 
kalasa, which has a simple volute-like leaf on each side., The parikara is attached 
to the image by 10 horizontal spokes, the entire sculpture having been cast in one 
piece. 

Brass. Gujarat (?). North Indian, c. 1400 a.d. 

Height 6*8". 

This image has been discussed at length in Jaina Antiquary, Vol. V. No. II, 
1939. 

PI. Ill 


IX UNIDENTIFIED METAL IMAGES 
I b2 69 

A goddess, four-armed, seated in lulitdsana over a small stool-like lotus. The 
upper two hands hold a lotus each ; lower right hand holds a rosary ( aksamMd ) , 
the left some object which is too much worn. 

Below the left knee a small seated figure. The parikmds kalasa is broken. 
Reverse an inscription. 

Bra^s. North-Indian, Gujarat-Rajputana, Dated Sarhvat 1480-— a.d. 1423-4. 

Height 3*8". 

The inscription reads ; Sa(ni)vat 1480 var^e mdgha vadi 5 Ga(u)ru sa(m)gha 
(?) Thdkurast(im)ha suta Gbid (letters indistinct) , . . u jndti. ‘'In the year 
1480, Magha vadi 5, Thursday Goiia . . . , son of Thakurasiihha, of ... . caste 

I b2 37 

Unidentified goddess, four-armed, seated in lalitdsana, under a canopy of seven- 
hooded cobra, on a slender lotus seat, resting on a rectangular pedestal. To her ^ 
right is her vehicle ( vdhccma ) perhaps a lion. All the four hands carry a cobra, 
with its hood raised up. Behind the image is a parikara with a semi-circular torati^ 
surmounted by a 3 stepped kalaki. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Mewar, Rajputana (?) North Indian, Dated Sarhvat (15)52 a.d. 1495-6. 

Height 4-6". 

PI. III. 

The inscription and the image have been discussed in Jaina Antiquary, Vol. IV, 
No. HI. December, 1938, p. 85, 

1 b2 4 

Unidentified goddess, four-armed, seated in ardlia-padmasana, over a stepped 
pedestal, on which stands side-wise in either comer a horse-like animal facing 
other. The upper two hands of the goddess carry a lotus bud ; l.r.h. a double 
edged dagger (?) and l.Lh. supports a female figure (?) with folded hands 
( anjali hasta ) , seated on its left lap. The image is sapmikara, which has an oval 
toTcma, surmounted by a kalasa. Reverse two hooks for hanging. 

Brass. South Indian (?), c. 1300 a.d. 

Height 5-5". 

PI. III. 

I 82 

Unidentified two-armed goddess, seated in lalitdsana, over a ram (?L facing 
left. The figure is worn and rusty ; hence the symbols carried in the hand are 
indistinct. The image is saparikara, whidi has a triangular taraita, surmounted by 
Si kaht§a. 
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Brass (?). North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 3-5". 

X JINAS ETC (Wooden) 

I c2 1 

Padmaprabha, the 6th Jina, seated in padmdsana, in dhydnatnudrd, inside 
samoasafai^ { samvasamtia ) . Right and left a worshipper. Below in right and 
left comer a musician with vii^M and a tambourin {tambmd). The cognizance {cinha) 
lotus (kamald) shown below the seat of Jina. 

Piece of wood, painted red, yellow and green. Gujar&t, c, 1500 a.d. 

Length 11" ( about ). 

I C2 2 

Vasupujya, the 12th Jina, seated in padmdsana, hands in dhydna ; his cogni 
zance {cinha), buffalo {mahisa) to the right. 

Piece of wood forming part originally of a torana. Painted red, green, yellow. 
Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Length 3*5". 

I C2 3 

Santinatha, the 16th Jina, seated in padmdsana, hands in dhydna over a pillow, 
under a toraria, formed by two elephants* trunks and head issuing from decorated 
pillars. His cinha, deer {mjga) shown below the seat. 

Piece of wood, painted red and yellow. Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Length 4". 

I c2 4 

Winged apsard, carrying a horse {asva), cognizance of the 3rd Jina, Sam- 
bhavanatha. 

Piece of wood, forming part originally of some sculpture (?), painted red and 
green. Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Height 7". 

I c2 5 

Winged apsard carrying a heron ( krauhca ) , the cognizance of Sumatinatha, 
the 5th Jina. 

Piece of wood forming part originally of some sculpture (?), painted red and 
green. Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Height 8*5". 

I c2 6 

An apsard, seated in sukhdsana, over a lotus- seat, carrying a pot ( kalaia ) , 
the cognizance of the 19th Jina Mallinatha. 

Piece of wooden bracket originally painted red, now weather-worn, and faded. 
Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Height 6*5". 

I c2 7 

An apsard, seated in lalitdsana-Vike pose, supported by a lotus, carrying a heroU' 
{krauhca), the cognizance of Sumatinatha, the 5th Jina. 

Piece of wooden bracket. Traces of red colour. Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Height 6-5". 

I c2 8 

A disc representing the sun ( shown by a bust surrounded by aureole, prabhd ) >. 
one of the 14 dreams (svapna) of Mahavira’s mother Tri^ala, before his birth. 

Wood, traces of red paint. Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Diameter 8*4". 

The author would thank here Muni Mangalsagarji and Muni KANTiSAGARjir 
of Bombay, who supplied him with San^rit, Prakrit, Hindi and Gujarati works- 
which were not available in any known library in Bombay. 



CAREER OF JALALUDDIN FIRUZ KHALJI 

By 

N. B. RAY, Mymensingh 


In attempting to re-construct the career of Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji the 
historian is first confronted with the knotty question of the origin of the 
KhaJjis^. The Muslim historians of India, eg., Nizamuddin Ahmad and Abdul 
Qadir Badauni found themselves utterly confounded in attempting to as- 
certain the origin of this tribe. In the opinion of the former they were either 
descended from Qalij Khan, son-in-law of Jengiz Khan or sprang from Yafis, 
son of Noah.2 Badauni. on the other hand while rejecting the theory of their 
origin from Qalij Khan, doubted as well the account of their descent from 
Yafis.= 

One of the earliest of our authorities Minhaj-i-Simji is entirely silent on 
this question, the only fact mentioned by him is that they were a people set- 
tled in Ghur and Garmsir.* The poet and historian, Amir Khusrau does not 
say artything about the origin of this tribe but he mentions that bloody wars 
were waged by Jalaluddin against the Mongols and the Afghans.® “His 
spears ’’ says Amir Khusrau the great poet “ had wounded the Afghans until 
the hills resounded with lamentations.” As the poet was a particular favourite 
of the sultan and as his works were read in his presence, Amir Khusrau 
would not have made this hard remark against the Afghans, if the sultan 
and his courtiers belonged to any of the Afghan tribes ; nor can they be said, 
to be Mongols for the Sultan not cmly fought against them but detested them 
as unbelievers. Thus the account of Amir Khusrau precludes the possibility 
of the Khaljis being either Afghans or Mongols ; on the other hand, the fact 
of their Turkish origin is supported by Seljuqnama and Tarikh-i-Guzida. 

According to the author of Seljuqnama (quoted by Nizamuddin and 
Badauni) Turk, the son of Yafis had eleven sons, one of whom was Khalji. 
This statement combined with others made in Tarikh-i-Gazida may be 
taken as fairly reasonable evidence of the Turkish origin of the Khalji tribe. 


1. The origin of the Khaljis demands more than a passing notice for this tnbe 
produced great military commanders. Ikhliyaruddin Mahmud Bakhtiyar, Jalaluddin 
Firuz, Alauddin Mahmud and Mahmud Khalji of Mandu were all great and capab e 
leaders of men who either laid the foundation of new dynasties or earned the arms 
of Islam to distant and hitherto untraversed regions. 

2. Tabaqat-i-Akbari ( Persian Text, Bib. Indica, pp. 

3. Muntakhub-ut-tawarikk (Persian Text, Bib. Indica, p. 167). 


i. Sr Kh!!sm^ ^ys^E™ (111., p. 537) “ heads of th^ugMs 

[Jalaluddin] I have fillt^ up my cuj^ ^th “ood & stuck 
the top of my standard. Zia Barani also says in (T. . PP* 
he had fought against Mongols." 
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though the fierce hostility of the Turkish chiefs and people of Delhi led Zia 
Barani to remark that the Khaljis belonged to a tribe different from that of 
the Turks. The fact appears to be that the Khaljis had been long settled 
in Ghur and Gharjistan and had imbibed the manners and sentiments of the 
Afghans, during their long residence in that country. So when Jalaluddin 
usurped the throne by exterminating the Balbani line of kings, the Khaljis 
were hated as barbarians. On the whole, the present facts would support the 
Turkish origin of the tribe.® 

Not only is the origin of the Khaljis shrouded in obscurity but our know- 
ledge of the early career of Jalaluddin is equally scanty. He had served 
Sultan Balban and his talents earned for him the iqta of Kaithal,^ and the 
naibship (deputy gov.) of Samana.® It was in this situation that his capa- 
city as a warrior displayed itself in fighting against the Mongols who 
swarmed into the plains of the Punjab.^ His sternness against these rude 
invaders was paralleled by his severity in internal administration. He pil- 
laged the Mundahirs of Kaithal and the desperate stroke of a furious munda- 
hir's sword stained his face with a permanent mark.^^^ Once the high hand 
of his officers was felt by Maulana Sirajuddin Sawi, a distinguished poet of 
Samana ; he complained against the officials to Jalaluddin and sought to win 
his favour by composing a poem in his eulogy, but neither complaint nor 
the good words of praise did move the stern naib whereupon the poet, stung 
to quick, lampooned the Khalji chief in his book, Khalji-iiama^^ 

The star of Jalaluddin’s fortune arose when Sultan Muizzuddin Kaiqu- 
bad dismissed his wazir Nizamuddin, son-in-law of Fakhruddin Malik-ul- 
umara, kotwal of Delhi and sought to impart vigour into the administration 
(by redistributing) of the chief offices. Aitimar Kajhan and Aitimar Surkha, 
formerly slaves of Balban were appointed barbak (usher) and wakildar 
(vice-regent) respectively^ 2 whereas another (bandah) servant of sultan 
Balban, Firuz Khan, son of Yagrish Khalji, was promoted to the office of 
aariz-i-mamalik,^^ in recognition of his services and rewarded with the iqta 
of Baran (Bulandshr)^^ and the title of Shayesta Khan. The triumvirate 


6. To connect the Khalji’s with the Ghilzais, is, unreasonable, for the word in 

use is Khalj and its plural in use is Akhlaj The Cambridge Hist, of 

India's contention on this point, p. 91. is unconvincing. 

7. Kaithal — a town in Sarhind, 143 miles N. W. of Delhi by N. W. Ry. 

8. Samana — 16 miles southwest from Patiala. 

9. Jalaluddin coveted the title of “ Warrior of God,” for his resolute fighting 
against the infidel Mongols. 

10. r. F. p. 195. 11. T.F. p. 194. 12. T.F. p. 170. 

13. TM. says Firuz Eghrish (p. 57), A/.T. p. 163, Firuz Khan ibn Yagrish 
Khan. 

14. The translation of Aariz-i-Mamalik into Muster-Master general is not very 
appropriated for Alauddin as the iqtadar of Kara and Oudh, held this title also. 

15. r.F. p. 170 — Baran is about 40 miles s. e. of Delhi. 
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that was set up was however destined by its very nature to have a stormy 
career ; for ere long distrust and suspicion undid the unity of the council. 
The Turkish chiefs became alarmed at the ascendancy of Shayesta Khan and 
his influence over the army. Apprehensive of his designs, the Turkish 
chiefs laid out a plan for arresting Shayesta Khan by summoning the latter 
to the sultan's presence, but the secret was divulged by Ahmed Chap,^^ 
amir-i-hajib of Aitimar Kajhan to the Khalji chief who immediately made a 
call to arms;^® he summoned his brother Khamush and nephew Malik Ijuddin 
to his side ; his uncle Haja Hasin was sent to Baran to bring over the army ; 
Malik Darpi the iqtadar of Kanouj joined his standard. To cloak his sinister 
design the rumour of the approach of the Mongols as far as 
Samana was widely circulated and under this convenient pretext, a review 
of the army was held at Bhukalpahari, otherwise known as Firuz-koh. In- 
trigue was matched by counter-intrigue ; deception by counter-deception.^® 
A serious crisis hung over the realm menacing the throne of Kaiqubad and 
the dynasty of Balban, but Sultan Muizzuddin was powerless to act. Exces- 
sive indulgence in the pleasures of youth had impaired all his physical powers 
and the fatal malady of paralysis had struck him completely down. 

Matters drifted and soon precipitated into armed hostility. In accord- 
ance with the preconcerted plan Aitimar Kajhan summoned Shayesta Khan 
twice to the sultan's presence but the messengers were as often sent back, 


16. Rauzat-ut-Tahirin (Buhar Library M. S. p. 380 says) that the Turkish 
armies wanted to murder him on account of his opposition to the Sultan. 

F. S. p. 197- Fatuh-us-Salatin gives a very interesting story of the rise of 
Jalaluddin Khalji to eminence. A few courtiers, envious of his fame and success, com- 
plained against him to the sultan who thereupon ordered him to be sent with 
gyves in his wrists. Out of respect for the sultan’s authority, Jalaluddin put volun- 
tarily hand-cuffs and rode to the Sultan from Babal, who, pleased with his ren^rk- 
able fidelity rewarded him with the iqta of Baran and the post of Ariz-i-marnalik. 

17. TM., p. 56 says that Ahmad Chap was formerly a personal attendant of 
the son of Shayesta Khan. K. K. Basu’s translation of the sentence (nabayed keh aj 
u khataye barayed) into {TM.PJ., p. 56) (incapable of perfcrnung any wrong) is 
not fair; it should be “ it is not likely that he would commit mistake.” 

18. Zia Barani says that the Turkish amirs drew up a list proscribing a 

few Khalji amirs (T.F. p. 172), F. S. also says the same thing. T.M. says that the 
Turkish amirs wanted to arrest Jalaluddin. As Zia Barani shows extreme partisan- 
ship for the Khaljis, on account of his father being the deputy o i ^ » 

second son of Jalaluddin and as Isami manifests a tendenc>^ to ^ ^ 
sensational, we have preferred Yahiya’s version who appears to ave , 

many places his account from earlier and contemporary authorities, e.g. mir . 

description of the sultan’s expedition against Chaju is ^ though 

than with Zia Barani's account. Yahiya’s account of Jaau i . father's 

very brief, is sober and candid while Zia Barani carries 

patron to such an extravagant and absurd length that t e ^ vvere 

turns into opprobrium, e.g., the sultan’s leniency towards the thieves ..ho 

set free has besmirdied his reputation as a king. 

19. F. S. p. 197, T. F. p. 172, M.T. p. 157. military preparation and 

F. S. p. 198, says that Jalaluddin secretly set about military p 

formed a counter-plot. 
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whereupon Aitimar Kajhan rode personally to the tent of Shayesta Khan at 
Firuz-koh,2o (opposite Kilughari). The latter greeted the Turkish chief, 
made ample apology and indicated his desire to accompany his stirrup.^^ Be- 
fooled by these words Kajhan dismounted when suddenly the scimitar of Sha- 
yesta Khan flashed out and in a twinkle Kajhan's head rolled on the ground.^® 
The murder of the Turkish amir and the call to sword constituted a serious 
challenge to the sultan's authority's and brought about a clash of arms bet- 
ween the contending parties. The Khalji army was arrayed on the bank of 
the Jamuna opposite Kilughari, while the Turkish amirs confronted them 
on the other side of the river with a train of elephants. The crisis brought 
out the paralytic sultan for the last time to the public view. Q^i Alam and 
Amir Ali carried the decrepit sultan on their arms to the top of the palace ; 
the royal canopy was unfurled over his head ; Raj ini paik, one of the confi- 
dants of the sultan posted himself in the midst of the elephants ; the war 
drums pealed forth but before the din of battle arose, the proclamation was^ 
sounded by Malik Chaju that Kaiqubad had been deposed and his young son 
would be made king.^^ This unexpected declaration produced an immediate 
sensation and broke the unity of the Turkish army. Malik Nasiruddin, the 
keeper of the elephants, and other amirs withdrew the tuskers and forces and 
the battle ended before it was begun. The dissension within the Turkish camp 
and the collapse of all opposition now led to a most dramatic episode. 
Hisamuddin, second son of Shayesta Khan, rushed upon Kilughuri with a 
body of 500 picked horsemen, forced his way to the palace, and 
carried away the young son of Kaiqubad to his father's tent. The daring 
theft of the Prince, the last prop of the Turkish amirs, roused Aitimar Surkha 
to a frenzy and spurred him on to the gallant rescue of the Prince^^ 


20. Barani says Baharpur, p. 172. 

21. He offered a very lame excuse saying that certain soldiers of Kanouj were 

worn out and requested Aitimar Kajhan to dismount, as after laying all the facts 
before him, he would accompany him to the Sultan’s presence. K. K. Basu's trans- 
lation of the sentence is incorrect. j 

L" He translates it, "‘Malik Saati intends presenting himself to 

the sultan and accompanying his stirrups to I>elhi ”. The correct translation should 
be “ Your highness should dismount and wait for sometime so that I may make a 
representation and accompany your stirrups to the capital.” 

22. r. M. p. 57, T. F. p. ,172, F. S. p. 198. According to the latter, however, 
Kajhan’s head was cut-off by Ali, son-in-law of Shayesta Khan’s son, at a hint from 
Shayesta Khan. For the melo-dramatic nature of this account, the joint testimony 
of Barani and Yahiya has been preferred. 

23. Ibn Batuta in his brief review of Jalaluddin's career remarks that Jalaluddia 
revolted against the sultan and going out of the city encamped upon a hill in the 
neighbourhood. (Elliot. III. p. 597.) 

24. r. M. p. 58, M. T. p. 164. 

25. F. S. p. 202, Zia Barani, p. 172. T. M. p. 58. 

According to T. M, the attempt at rescuing the boy Prince was made much 
later on but as both Zia Barani and Isami are unanimous in stating that the event fol- 
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mounting his horse he galloped fast to the Khalji camp, but he had not 
gone far when an arrow shot by Hisamuddin struck him so violently that he 
fell down from his horse and died.*® 

The startling news of Hisamuddin’s coup had spread like wild fire in 
Delhi. The city was seized with furious indignation ; crowds surged out of the 
gates but the fall of Surkha disspirited them and the uproar of the mob was 
extinguished by Malik Fakhruddin, the kotwal of the city. 

The capture of the young prince and the disappearance of the two pro- 
minent Turkish armies made Shayesta Khan master of the situation. The 
Khalji’s struck up their camp at Firuz-Koh and transferred their head-quarters 
to Kilughari. A strict guard under Malik Hasin, Shayesta Khan’s uncle was 
kept over the palace and the invalid protector and lord of Hindustan, sank 
into the precarious condition of a captive at the hands of his trusted servant. 
The notable amirs, e.g. malik Fakhruddin kotwal and malik Chhaju came 
and offered congratulation. Then followed a scene which brought into lurid 
light the craft and hypocrisy of tlie principal actors. After mutual greetings 
and felicitation, Shayesta Khan turned to Malik Chhaju, offered him the 
regency of the minor Prince and then indicated his desire to retire to the 
post at Multan. Chhaju in his turn returned the compliments and begged the 
fief of Kara. This comic scene was cut short on the intervention of malik 
Fakhruddin who requested Shayesta Khan to assume the regency and send 
Chhaju to Kara. 


Shayest<i Khan's regency. 

Thus with the acquiescence of the principal amirs, began the regency o 
Shayesta Khan ; the boy Prince was placed on the throne at Jhabutara 
Nasiri and entitled sultan Shamsuddin Kaimurs.- Meanwhile his father 
languished in the palace for want of food and water ; two days after the 
coronation an assassin who nursed a private grudge against 
the royel ehantber at the inatigatfoa of Shayesta Khan. adm,n«te»l a few 
kicks, and then threw his corpse headlong into the waters of the Jamuna. 

tad die theft of the boy, we accept d.eir verdon. This ^ "ice re.»».We 
on a careful consideration of the circumstances as t ^ eve o Ap^rwHino- to him 
26. F. S. gives a sensational account of the death of Surkha. A cor Jng tohm, 

the news of Hisamuddin's coup reached him when ^ Iran's tent. But his 

mediately seized the horse and rode at speed f^havpdta Khan’s tent ; both 
horse struck against a strong cord near the ^ " Hindu who was near 

the animal and the rider rolled on the ground J sabre-stmke. 

by attracted by the noise, sprang upon Surkha and cut his y 

F. S. (p. 202). 

1. ^hf nSnfof die SidUn is given in STTi.^S^ "“S 

but numismatic evidence clearly establi*^ that ^ 

Kaikus). Cataloeue of coins in the nam^’Turk who had several 

29. F. S. p. 200 says that Muizuddin killed a 
dare-devil sons, one of them entered the palace and kicked the 

Zia Barani says, p. 173 S', i ^ jl^\ C 
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On Wednesday, February 1, 1290 a.d. Sultan Muizzuddin disappeared from 
history.^®. 

Sultan Shamsuddin Kdmurs. 

For only a few months Shayesta Khan veiled his ambition by maintaining 
the phantom of a boy-sultan. His Khalji descent combined with the murder 
of Kajhan, the tragic end of Kaiqubad and the virtual imprisonment of 
Shamsuddin Kaimurs, earned for him universal abhorrence of the capital. 
He had, therefore to bide some time and strengthen his precarious position. 
He reorganised the administration and gradually the people accustomed them- 
selves to the new regime. Four months after the accession of Kaimurs, he 
found himself strong enough to throw off the mask and put the crown on his 
head. The young sultan was thrown into prison and soon followed his 
father to the grave.^^ It may be doubtful whether Shayesta Khan stained his 
hand with the blood of this innocent Prince. It is certain, however, that his 
violence was the cause of the Prince’s death. 

Accession of Jdduddin Firuz, 

Preparations were now made for the coronation of the usurper. A 
golden throne was placed and Shaysta Khan mounted it with graceful steps,, 
and proclaimed himself as sultan Jalaluddin Firuz, on Tuesday, June 13, 
1290.^2 pjjs accession was signalized by distribution of titles and offices ; his 
eldest son received the title of Khan Khanan, second son Hisamuddin the 
title of Arkali Khan and the youngest that of Qadr Khan, his brother Shaha- 
buddin was entitled Yagrish Khan, Khwaja Khatir was appointed Wazir, 
Ahmad Chap Naib Barbak (deputy Usher), his nephew Alauddin and Ulugh 
Khan were rewarded with the offices of amir-i-Tuzuk and akhur Beg ; a body 
of new peers was created consisting of Tajuddin Kuji, his brother Fakhrud- 
din, Malik Hamumar Sarjander, and others. The new Sultan’s coronation 
was celebrated by a state entry into Delhi where he held a darbar in the Ruby 
Palace but the sullen discontent of the people compelled him to return to Kilu- 
ghari which became the temporary seat of government. At Kilughari, the 
palace begun by Kaiqubad was completed and beautified with paintings. A 
lovely garden was laid out in front of it on the bank of the Jamuna. A new 
fcMtress was built and the cluster of mansions that soon grew up in all direc- 
tions turned Kilghari into Shahr-i-nau (the new city).^^ 


at the instigation of Shayesta Khan the malik made an end of Kaiqubad. This is 
also supported by Ibn Batuta and Badauni. 

30. r. Af. gives this date which is indirectly supported by Amir Khusrau, for 
the latter places the accession of Jalaluddin on 3rd Jumad-ul-Akhir, 689, (13th 
June 1290). Badauni places his death in the middle of Muharam 689 A.H. That 
Zia Barani who places the accession of Jalaluddin in 688 A.H. is faulty, is attested 
also by epigraphic evidence. E. Inda-Moslemka, 1913-14, p. 34. 

31. Zia B^ani hides all facts about his death. Only T. M. says that he died 
in prison ; obviously he was murdered. 

32. F, S. p. 2103. This date is given by Amir Khusrau, Elliot, p. 536. 

*33. J. F. p. 176. 
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The quick and unexpected succession of events culminated in a revolu- 
tion by transfering the sceptre of India from the Turks to the Khaljis. For 
three generations Hindustan had obeyed the commands of the Turkish 
sultans ; the awe and majesty of Balban’s rule had secured a powerful hold 
on the popular imaginations ; the sharp sword of the Ghiyasi chiefs was 
guarantying law and order in distant parts of Hindustan. These chiefs were 
now called upon to transfer their allegiance to Khaljis and naturally refused 
to yield without a struggle. They rallied round Malik Chhaju, the surviving 
heir of the Balbani line and Jalaluddin, within a short time after his acces- 
sion, found himself confronted by their rising. 


Campaign against Malik Chhaju. 

With the assumption of the regency by Shayesta Khan, Malik Chhaju 
had retreated to Kara. The wealth and security of this eastern province 
having inflamed his ambition^'' he crowned himself and struck coins under the 
title of Sultan Mughisuddin his boundless liberality and gifts drew a mul- 


titude of followers to his side. Malik Ali Sarjandar, the iqtadar of Oudh, 
Alap Ghazi of Kark and a host of Hindu rais, ranas, rawats and chowdhuries 
joined his standard and the mighty army “ as numerous as ants and locusts” 
rolled towards the capital to recover the throne from the upstart usurper. 

The'’ whole of northern India from Delhi to Kara was in a forment. Con- 
sternation seized the Khalji chieftains, Malik Tajuddin Kuji, Muhammad 
Qutlugh Khan, Nasrat Ali Beg, posted in the Doab and Rohilkhand; They 
left their district (iqtas). rallied at Kark and then proceeded to Badaun.»« 
The extremity of the danger called forth the courage and resourcefulness of 
Firuz. He brought out the accumulated wealth of the treasury and distri- 
buted them amongst the troops. Their arrears of salary were paid off ^d 
an advance of the two months’ pay was offered which roused their en hu- 
siasm. Placing the capital in charge of his eldest son Khan Khanan, he sen a 
considerable portion of his army in advance under Arlmli an w le . 
himself marched with the rest towards Badaun. in April, 1290.- Crossing 


34. Kara was a very rich province. Ibn Batuta speaking 
“ rice, sugarcane &c. grew up in abundance and excellen . 

there and exported to Delhi Defremie & Sanguinett s ri ® ^ 

35. 1. M. C. & Delhi M. C. refer to coins of Sultan Mughisuddin 

’Sg'^'TcTbasu again makes a mistake in translating a 

changed the meaning of the whole passage. It -Xn the 

out the errors., birefly stated, the translation on p. 59. line 9 would te when^the 

aforesaid Amirs marched [towards] Delhi and not [against]. slaves 

“recalcitrant” shall have to be struck off. line 15^ would 

we intend marching on Chhaju. (Eng. Trans. Tarrkh-umubarckM G*kwa 
On^tal son t^ds i^ha 

to Badaun but YiWya’a ver^n cannot be accepted m jKeference 
ary account of Amir Klusrau. 
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the Jamuna and Ganges Arkali Khan encamped on the Rahab,^® and was 
confronted by the enemy on the other side. Malik Chhaju seized all available 
boats to bar the transportation of the Khalji army across the river, but with 
the help of a kind of boats called zauraks, they effected their passage across 
the stream and flung themselves upon the enemy. 

The centre of the Khalji army was commanded by Arkali Khan : Mir 
Mubarak Barbak and Malik Mahmud commanded the right and left wings 
respectively, whereas the right and left centres were held by Muazzam Ahmad 
and Fakhruddowla. At the vanguard stood two heroes, Alauddin and Malik 
Qutlugh Tagin, “ who could split a spear with an arrow,’' supported by other 
valiants, e.g. Kiki Malik, the governor of Koi and Malik Nasrat Muazzam, 
The battle raged all day long and was fought obstinately; when night came the 
war-weary army went to repose but Bhimdeo, the chief of Kola,^® brought 
news to Chhaju that the Delhi Sultan was in full march to join his son. 
This adverse news threw Chhaju into utter despondency ; his hope of victory 
over an enemy to be strengthened by a fresh reinforcement faded away and 
the stricken heir to the throne of Delhi fled away during the night lea,ving 
his army on the field.^^ 

The leaderless army, utterly distracted, broke away in confusion. The 
Hindu rawats and ranas who had taken betel leaves from their master and 
had grimly resolved to strike on the “parasol of Sultan Jalaluddin,'’^^ were 
obliged to give way without fufilling their heart’s desire. The camps of 
Chhaju’s army were pillaged for two days and Arkali Khan made a terrible 
carnage of the retreating enemy. Many chiefs including Bhimdeo were slain 
while many others, such as, Malik Masaud Akhurbeg, Malik Mahammad 
Balbani, Malik Tajdar, Malik Ujhan, Amir Ali Sarjandar, Malik Ulguchi 
were taken captives. 

Malik Chhaju who had betaken shelter with a loyal vassal was betrayed 
and surrendered to Arkali Khan through the hand of a muqaddam. The 
defeat and dispersion of Chhaju's army released the sultan’s energies for the 
effective subjugation of the eastern provinces. Striking up his camp at 
Badaun, he pushed on to Bhojpur (Farrukhabad dt.) he exacted taxes 


38. This is probably Soti or Yarwafa-dar. Zia Barani P. T. p. 182 Kulaib 
Nagar which might be Kulaib nahar. 

39. Kola is a stone fort in the Kumaun dt., 25 miles n. e. of Kashipur. T. M, 
p. 63 writes Kotla, this is very likely Kola, as Badauni writes, M. T. Per text. 

p. 169. 

40. Zia Barani — 181-2, T. M. p. 64., Amir Khusrau, Elliot III, p. 538. 

41. T. F, P. 182 Zia Barani shows here his extreme partisanship for the 
Khalji cause by abusing the chiefs of Turkish army. His words are very interesting 

and may be quoted j 3 ^ j, 3 

)\y^ which translated into English would be “The plump, 

spiritless rice & fish eating & wine drinking Hindustanis were defeated". 

42. This is a village in the Farrukbad Dt., “ as when he reached Bhojpur, his 
light illuminated the banks of the Ganges.” Elliot III, 539. 
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from the Hindu rais of the neighbourhood and then crossing the river swooped 
upon the land of Kabar.^3 The ruler of this place was Malik Alap Ghazi, 
entitled Malik-u^-Sharq, an adherent of Chhaju ; he had turned down the 
proposal of adhesion to the Khalji cause and murdered the envoy Silik sent 
by the Khalji amirs on the eve of war with Chhaju. 

Alap Ghazi s zeal for Chhaju s cause and the foul murder of the envoy 
singled him out for particular punishment. But the Ghazi took a valiant stand ; 
the Hindustanis “plumpbodied, rice and fish eating’^ as Barani calls them, 
offered an obstinate battle, but the Delhi army “made their sword rusty with 
the blood of the Hindus” and totally routed them. Terrible vengeance was 
wreaked upon the beaten enemy. The captive Hindus “ were pounded into 
bits under the feet of elephants while the Musalmans who were Hindis ” were 
distributed as slaves amongst the chiefs, many of them being ordered to be 
paraded through the cities of Hindustan. Alap Ghazi, the arch-rebel was 
exempted from the general clemency shown towards the Muhammadans and 
was executed. [Cf. Elliot III, 539]. 

Here at Kabar, the long delayed interview between the father and son 
took place. The courage and resolution of Arkali and Alauddin in the last 
war won the approbation of the sultan who assigned the province of Kara 
to Alatiddin and Multan to Arkali Khan. The defence of the western fron- 
tier and the government of a wide tract of territory from the Indus to Salt 
range devolved upon his son, while the defence of the eastern frontier against 
the Balbani sultan of Lakhnauti^^ was committed to the care of his nephew 
and son-in-law. Here a public durbar was held and the captives headed by 
Chhaju, the victims of a cruel fate were presented before the sultan in a 
most shameful and wretched appearance. They were placed upon camels 
with halters round their necks, gyves in their wrists ; their garments were 
soiled and their body tainted with marks of dirt and filth. As this grim proces- 
sion of camel riders passed before the sultan’s eyes, he was moved to deep 
compassion and ordered them to be unloosed. Tents, clothing, perfume and 
a good repast were presented to them and the sultan drank wine in their com- 
pany. But the outward marks of affection and kindness only obscured from 
public gaze the punishment inflicted upon the rebels. The disgraced and 
vanquished Chhaju was transported to Multan in a litter and was exposed 
to the vengeance of furious Arkali Khan,**® with a fate that can be better 
anticipated. The other accomplices of Chhaju, the proud amirs of Hindustan 


43. This appears to be ShamsSbad, Amir Khusrau says that the Sultan met 
Arkali Khan for the first time after the victory over Chhaju at Kabar. On the other 
hand, Badauni says that Arkali went towards Bahari and Kasam Kur which is called 
Shamsabad and from the next line it appears that he met his father here and pre- 
sented the captives, before him. Shamsabad is in Famikhabad dt. 

44. Ruknuddin Kaikus, grandson of Balban was the ruler of Lakhnauti, in 


691 A. H. Af. C. Page 147. 

45. That Arkali was rash and hot tempered is 
and Isami — T, F, P. 193 and F. S. 


attested both by Zia Barani 
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followed their master into a mysterious obscurity.*® 

The reduction of the chief rebels now set the sultan free to chastise the 
petty chiefs and brigands who infested that region. He destroyed the dense 
forests which were the natural haunts of the banditti, the tall trees were first 
cut down and then the secluded fastnessess of the robbers were assailed and 
broklen down. Terrible punishment was inflicted upon the robbers of Tirwa,*^ 
“ when the Shah ” says Amir Khusrau, “ cut down this jungle, he created an 
earthquake in the walls of life, that is slaughtered many of the inhabitants.*' 
His progress towards the east was markled by the extirpation of the robbers 
whom he suspended from boughs so “that they looked like the trees of 
wakwak.” 

The effective subjugation of the rebels and the suppression of the banditti 
restored security and peace into this region and the sultan returned to Delhi 
on Friday, Feb. 2, 1291.*® The triumphant and safe return of the sultan 
was made an occasion for public rejoicing and for nearly a month Siri aban- 
doned itself to merriment and festivity. 

Campaign Against Ranthambhor 

Rest was not long decreed to the Sultan, for a serious danger now 
menaced not merely his throne but the Muslim power in Hindustan. A 


46. What fate befell the other captives cannot be ascertained. Zia Barani 

praises at length Jalauddin’s leniency towards the rebels, mentioning only inci- 
dentally that Chhaju was sent to Multan with orders to be kept in surveillance, 
but to be provided with all possible comfort. The Sultan's outward kindness took 
his courtiers by surprise and Ahmad Chap indulged in a long homilly oh the royal 
duty of puni^ing rebels, but the Sultan was not a fool. He could not set the 
rebels at large, but instead of immediately handing them over to the hangman, on 
their presentation before him, he sent at least the arch-rebel to Multan under the 
care of Arkali who was noted for violence and haughtiness. What befell his accomp- 
lices is very difficult to say. Zia Barani’s panegyric lack candour, moreover, as his 
father was naib of Adkali Khan and an eminent Jalali Amir, his account of setting 
the captives at liberty cannot be credited with. Moreover, he was then very young, 

for on page 205, Zia Barani says that he was very yoimg* during the reign of Jala- 

luddin, he had completed the reading of the Quran and learnt to write the alpha- 
bets only. Zia Barani's statement about the Khalji's should be accepted with 
great caution. 

47. There is a place of this name in the Farrukhabad dt. 25 miles s. s. e. 
of Fathegarh. 

48. Elliot III, 539, S. P. 215, 218, gives a picture of dense forests. 

^ jbju - I r ♦ a 

qU 4,^ ^ ^ tr**\ 

c-tiT -viiy ^ j ^ (1)1 3 - t-v ♦ ^ 

which translated into English would be **He saw there a dense forest 

where many strife-mongers had sought shelter. The trees raised their heads to 
the sky, the branches had become intertwined with one another. The forest was 
filled with sudi darkness (by the denaty of the trees), that even the animals 
found it difficult to move.” 

49. Cf. Elliot III, 450. 
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formidable enemy had raised his head in Rajastan, the land of the Rajputs, 
the home of chivalry and valour. This was the ChShamlana chief Hammira 
of Ranastambhapur, who ascending the throne in 1283 a.d.,=® entered upon 
an aggressive military career and carried his victorious armies far and wide.®^ 
Malwa was subdued, the whole of Rajastan (Rajputana) was overrun, his 
victorious standard being carried as far as Sakambhar-i®^ (Sambhar). The 
growth of this Rajput Power, within striking distance of Delhi which had 
twice hurled back the arms of Islam, naturally roused Jalaluddin to a lively 
sense of apprehension and without resting long on his laurels he marched forth 
with his army against the Chahamana king on Thursday, 21st March, 1291. 
Passing through Sohrait and Chandawal and cutting Rewari on the way he 
reached Namol. After resting and refreshing the army for sometime he struck 
in a south-easterly direction towards Bhiwana, suffering indescribable hard- 
ship on the way for want of water and fodder for the animals. The whole 
country, parched up and dry, presented an appearance of a mass of blazing 
fire. The burning April sun had scorched up the whole country ; wells had 
dried up and vegetation had withered. As Amir Khusrau says, “ The earth 
was dry and in it not a blade of grass had sprung up anywhere suffocating 
with thirst and heat the army reached Bhiwana®® and enlivened itself by the 
abundant- water of the wells of the place. Here they loaded wie hundred 
camels with water and recommenced their journey ; their way lay through 
hills and valleys but the fatigues of the journey were relieved by the sight 
of the peacocks on both sides of the hills. After threading their way for two 
weeks they reached the outskirts of Jhain, which was the key to the redoubt- 
able fortress of Ranastambhapur. Efforts were, therefore, directed to the 
occupation of Jhain. The reconnaisance of the hills and of the fortress was 
entrusted to Kara Bahadur whose approach near the fortress with a body 
of archers was greeted by a sortie of the garrison next day, led by notable 
chiefs, such as, Malik Khurram aariz-i-mamalik, Malik Qutlugh Tigin, 
Azam Mubarak, the Amir of Namol, Ahmad and Mahmud Sarjandars and a 
few others, a large body of men dashed forward for an assault. They were 
obstinately opposed but the Rajput army was defeated and dispersed. Many 
were taken captives while others put to the sword as they broke away from 
the field of action." The Rai with his men, took shelter in the fortress of 


50. 

51. 

52. 

Delhi. 


Jnd. Ant. VIII, 64. Ranthambhor is 75 miles s. e. from Jaipur. 

Balvan stone inscription, E. 1. XIX, P. 45-52. 

(1) Sambhar is distant about 100 miles and Ranthambhor 195 
jLfeini. (2) That Sambhar acknowledged the sway of Hamnur is al^ ® p! 
a Sanskrit work, ‘ SaraUgadhara-paddkati, ^raiigadhara s ® ^ 

deva was a courtier of Hammir. F. N. P. 1099, ( Dynastn^ Htstary of Northern 

India, II. By H. C. Ray.). 

53. A town in Bharatpur State. ^minded 

54. Amir Khursau mentions that seventy Hindus were Inannei of 

in the first encounter. This number seems to be exaggera e r 

the description. 
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Ranthambhor.®® A large amount of spoils fell into the hands of the Muslim 
army and the victory was solemnly celebrated by the distribution of gold 
and robes of honour. Three days after, the sultan made a trimphant entry 
into Jhain and fixed up his residence in the private apartments of the palace. 

The rich ornamented carvings on the pillars and the exquisite painting 
on the walls struck the sultan with utter astonishment while the excellent 
wood carvings and the smooth glossy plaster on the walls, refracting the 
image of the person beholding it, aroused his warm appreciation. 

Jalaluddin visited the temples of the place “ which were ornamented with 
elaborate work in gold and silver,'' but their beauty and grandeur only whetted 
the fury of the iconoclasts, who had acquired “ from the law of the Koran an 
immortal hatred to all graven images and all relative worship." They set 
fire to the holy sanctuaries and destroyed them to their very foundations. 
Their unconquerable repugnance to idols subjected two images of Brahma 
“ each weighing more than a thousand mans to the worst vengeance. 
They were broken to pieces and their fragments distributed amongst the men 
to be thrown before the Jama Masjid at the capital in order to be trodded 
by the “ Faithful".^^. 

The reduction of Jhain opened tlie way to the far-famed fortress of 
Hammir, situated on the eminence of a rock, and isolated by deep and im- 
passable ravines on all sides. The Aravalli ranges extend their spurs and 
encompass the rocky fortress rendering it almost impregnable. This natural 
fortification strengthened by works of human art easily bade defiance to the 
sultan of Delhi, 

After the capture of Jhain, active preparations were set on foot for the 
siege of this fortress. Orders were issued for the construction of redoubts 
and sinking of tunnels, but a careful reconnaisance of the fort personally by 
the sultan and a vivid realisation of the dangers and difficulties of a prolonged 
siege damped his spirits and persuaded him to abandon the fcMtress to itself.®* 

Repelled from this place the muslim army was let loose in the neighbour- 
hood to spread terror and devastation. One column under Ahmad Sarjandar 
crossed the Chambal, another under Mubarak Barbak was detached towards 
the Banas, while the third party under malik Jandarbak Ahmad carried their 
ravages “ from the hills of Lara to the borders of Mara”. The column under 
Ahmad Sarjandar proceeded in the course of their raid as far as the Kuwari,®* 

55. A. K. states that the Rai frightened summoned his general Gurdon Saini at 
the head of 10,000 Rawats to fight. 

56. Persian maund.may correspond to Indian seer in this case, 

57. r. F , P. F. S . P. Amir Khusrau, Elloit III, P. 540. 

53. Barani conceals the retreat of the Sultan, his father’s patron by fulsome 
panegyrics {T. F. P. 214). It may be pointed out that his oointemporary Afif 
similarly hides Sultan Firuz Tughlaq’s retreat from Lakhnauti under the convenient 
plea of his aversion to shed the blood of the Mussalmans. Afif P. 119 {Tmikh-i- 
Firuz Shahi). 

59. An affluent of the Ganges passing through the Gwalior territory. By 
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scattered a Rajput force and then, rejoined the sultan on the bank of the 
ChambaL Laden with an enormous booty the army turned towards the capital 
and passing by Bayana, reached Delhi in time to celebrate the second anni- 
versary of the Sultan on Monday, June 3, 1291. The preoccupation of the 
Delhi sultan in the east and the south now offered an excellent opportunity 
to the Mongol hordes to repeat their raids into Hindustan. 

Campaign Against the Mongols 

In 1292 A.D. Abdullah, grandson of Hulagu, Ilkhan of Persia swept 
into the Punjab with a countless army and pushed on as far as Sunam,«i 13 
miles east of Samana, ( Patiala State ) ravaging and plundering all the way. 
Hindustan lay exposed to the barbarian invaders. To ward off the serious 
menace the sultan marched forth with a large army headed by Malik 
Khamush ; and by a succession of uninterrupted marches he overtook 
the Mongols in the vicinity of Sunam. The Delhi army took its stand by a 
small stream and viewed the enemy from a distance ; encounters between the 
vanguards of the contending armies were indecisive. At length, the Mongols 
anxious to draw matters to a conclusion, crossed the river and reformed them- 
selves in battle array. Both sides brawled and shouted and then came to clash. 
Attired with coats of mail and steel helmet, armed with mace, spears and 
arrows^the Delhi army 30,000 strong flung itself upon the “ accursed enemy’' 
but could not break their centre (Qalabgha) where the Mongols coiled them- 
selves up. <52 The indecisive issue of the contest®^ and the consequent suspense 
and perplexity made both the combatants eager for peace. Negotiations were 
opened and a treaty was concluded by which the Mongols under Abdulla eva- 
cuated India while Ulghu, grandson of Jengiz Khan with many commanders 
of thousands and centurions were allowed to stay in India.®^ They embraced • 

crossing the river the Delhi army did not penetrate into Malwa but only into 
Gwalior. {Medieval India, P. 184). ,, 

60. That Ranthambhor expedition took place in this year is attested by the 
unimpeachable testimony of Amir Khusrau, Elliot III, P. 543, who completed his 
Ghurrat-ul-Kamal in the very year only seventeen days after the return of the 
Sultan to the capital June 20, 1291. The date given in Zia Barani 689 A..H and 
followed by Nizamuddin. 

61. T.F, P.T, P. 218, F.S. P. 205, give the name of the place Barram. As Zia 
Barani says that a river separated the two armies and as a small rivulet flows by 
the side of Sunam, (Renell's Memoir of Map of Hindustan, p. 74) we may not 
be mistaken in writing Sunam, F. S. also says that the Mongols crossed the Indus, 
V. 4005. Rauzat-ut-Tahirin P. 381. Buhra Buhar Library Ms says that they raided 
Lahore and the Punjab. 

62. F. S, P. 203. 

63. This is testified to by T.F.. P. 218, F.S. P. 204. But Zia Barani’s state- 
ment that the army of Islam became victorious in these encounters ( repeated also, 
in C.H. 1. P. 95 ) is very difficult to accept, for the Mongol vanguard would not 
have ventured to cross the river and assail their enemies, in case of their defeat. 

64. Isami says ( P. 208-10 ) that unable to pierce the enemy’s centre, the Delhi 
army returned to their camp but after a quarter of the next night had i^ssed, 
strangely the Mongols retreated. If the Mongols retreated, why should the Sultan 
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Islam and the alliance concluded with them was cemented by the marriage 
of sultan's daughter to Ulghu. The Mongols came to Delhi, were settled in 
the neighbouring villages and their profession of Islam gained them the name 
of nau-mussalmans (new Muslims).®® This treaty with Abdullah and the 
establishment of a close relationship between Ulghu and the Delhi monarch 
stands as a striking instance of the coolness and prudence of the sultan. It is 
of a piece with his policy of clemency towards the accomplices of Chhaju. 
His true interest and necessity alike forbade a hazardous war with the Mon- 
gols. Victory would secure no lasting benefit ; defeat, on the other hand would 
be the signal for the uprising of the quiscent Ghiyasi amirs and the insubordi- 
nation of the turbulent elements. The sultan’s prudence and the foresight alike 
were soon proved to the hilt. His retreat last year from the fortress of Ran- 
thambhor and his pre-occupation with the Mongols encouraged the restless 
elements, and he was once more compelled to take up arms. 

Expedition against Mandawar, 1292 a.d. 

Leaving Arkali Khan in charge of the capital the sultan proceeded 
to Mandawar®® at the head of his army and reached the place in 
the evening. At night the fatigued army chiefs refreshed themselves 
by drinking wine. The chiefs Mughlati, Hamumar Sarjandar, Malik 
Mubarak shikar Beg-Ghiyasi, met together in Tajuddin’s camp, in a drinking 
bout, and in the wine drinker’s paradise they indulged in a vainglorious 
seditious talk. They charged the sultan with lack of stern vindictiveness, 
mistook his policy of peace and clemency for temerity and imbecility and 
talked of substituting the aged monarch by either rash Tajuddin or head- 
strong Ahmad Chap. This news was conveyed by Tajuddin’s brother Fakhr- 
uddin Kuji, to the sultan who kept up strict vigilance during the night. 


conclude peace with them and allow them to settle in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, constituting a perpetual menace to the city. The fact is, the Sultan find- 
ing it beyond his strength to beat them completely concluded peace with them. 

65. Zia Barani states p, 172 that the vanguard of the Delhi array became 
victorious, many Mughals were put to the sword and one or two commanders of 
thousands and several courtiers were taken captive and presented before the Sultan. 
Ultimately the messengers on both sides began negotiations. This combined with 
Isami’s version p. 205-7 leave little room for doubt that the Delhi army did not 
obtain any deciave victory, but merely held its own. ' In case of Sultan’s decisive 
victory, Zia Barani would not have adopted so mild a tone in the narration of his 
patron’s triumph. (Cf. the abusive epithets hurled against Chhaju’s men.) More- 
over, the Sultan would not have condescended to offer his daughter in mairiage 
in case of his victory. Accordingly the statement made in C. H, L p. 95 that 
the advanced guard of the invaders suffered a severe defeat and they readily agreed 
to the Kingfs terms would require revision. Dr. Iswari Prasad’s statements on 
page 184 {Medieval India) require also correction. 

66. Mandawar has been mistaken for Mandu, but it was beyond Jalaluddin’s 
strength to go as far as Mandu. Hammir remained unsubdued, whereas, Samar- 
SiniJi of Mewar, 1287-99 A.D. and Samantsingh of Jalor held sway about this time 
blocking the approaches to Mandu. {Rajputna Museum Report, 1923, p. 3.) 
This Mandawar appears to be in Bijnaur dt. 
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When the morning broke the nobles were summoned to a public darbar. As 
the aforesaid nobles took to their seats, the sultan stared at them and 
when they were presented before him, his angry countenance and blood- 
shot eyes smote the culprits. He stung them by harsh words of reproach 
and then visited his displeasure upon them by dismissal from their present 
posts and immediate transfer to distant iqtas. Mughlati was sent to Badaun, 
Malik Mubarak to Bhatinda and Malik Hamumar was punished with the de- 
privation of his office of Sarjandar.®^ An additional decree forbidding them 
to visit the capital for one year completed their cup of humiliation.®^ 

Freed from anxiety, the sultan set himself to the task of subduing 
Mandawar. The Delhi army attacked the place and a single assault brought 
the rebels down to their knees. After the reduction of this place the Delhi 
army returned to the capital. 

Sayyidi Maula. 

Soon after (1293 a.d. ?) Delhi became the scene of grim tragedy which 
tarred the Sultan’s fair name with a lasting infamy. During the reign 
of Sultan Balban, an ascetic named Sayyidi Maula, had wandered to 
Ajudhan®® from Persia and enlisted himself as disciple of Sheikh Farid Ganj 
Shakar. Later on, he transfered himself to Delhi and took up his abode 
on the bank of the Jamuna. Here he lived in proverty and simplicity prac- 
tising austerities ; a very abstemious diet of bread made of flour appeased 
his hunger ; no servant or handmaid was needed for his services. A garment 
and a wrapper satisfied his requirements of clothing. In the seclusion of his 
cloister he repeated five daily prayers but abstained from joining the Friday 
assembly prayer. His simplicity and poverty, piety and austerity drew many 
followers to his side. During the reign of Jalaluddin his eldest son Khan 
Khanan and a number of disgraced Ghiyasi amirs became his discples. The 
wealth and offering which his followers lavished upon their master enabled 
him to build a magnificent rest house which provided shelter and food to 
travellers both by land and water. Attracted by the fame of his charity, 
high and low flocked at his gate, and huge quantities of flour, meat, sugar 
and sugar-candy*^® were required daily to feed the multitude of hungry and 


67. T, M, P. r. p. 64-5, M. T, P. 169, says, on reaching the news of treachery 

of a few Ghiyasi amirs, he sent them off to various iqtas. r a k* 

68 T F r p 192 Zia Barani turns the whole episode into a story of Arabian 
night’s’ entertainment. He only says that the sultan reprimanded them and 
witty Nasarat Sabah intervened and indulged in a humourous speech on which the 
Sultan’s eyes became filled with tears and he pardoiied them all forbidding them 
to visit Delhi for one year. The Persian extract is indeed entertaining. t-.s 
statement p. 220, that there were two expeditions against Jhain admits o no 
doubt ; but from the description it appears that the 2nd expedition was rnere y a 
plundering raid, intended to overawe the Rajputs. M. T. also suppo,rts i , 


69. The word is wrongly written “Sidi.” Pnniah 

70. At present known as Pak Pattan in the Montogom^ W 
(30°-21,' 73°-26') Zia Barani, p. 208 says that 2000 Mds. of flour, 500 g 

300 ms of sugar, 300 ms of sugar-candy were required daily. 
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poor and to offer morsels to the curious spectators'^ 

His boundless liberality and indiscriminate charity dazed all people wha 
ascribed to him miraculous powers but these lavish gifts and association with 
amirs became the cause of his ruination ; a cruel destiny had dragged him 
to a course against which his master Sheikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakar had fore- 
warned him. The voice of rumour brought to the sultan's ears his extra- 
ordinary power of working miracles ; designing courtiers circulated the news 
of his fabulous wealth and nocturnal meetings with the amirs. The priests 
of other religious orders, envious of his fame and popularity, indulged in 
machinations. So, when the sultan came back from Mandawar, the news of 
an alleged conspiracy formed by Sayyid-i-Maula with a few amirs, e.g, Qazi 
Jalal Kashani, Qazi Urdu, Baranjtan Kotwal, Hatia Paik kindled his wrath. 
The Maula and his principal associates were apprehended but when they 
were brought before the sultan, they made vehement protestations of their 
innocence. At length, the Sultan pronounced the judgment of ordeal by fire 
to test their guilt. A big crowd assembled at Baharpur to see the awful 
scene ; the Sultan himself pitched his tents there ; the priests and theologians 
also crowded at the spot. A fire was kindled and the darwesh Sayyidi Maula 
was brought near the flames. The Sultan then invoked the judgment of 
the Ulemas (theologians) on the matter but with one voice they declared 
the ordeal inconsistent with the injunctions of religion and banned it ; the 
fire was extinguished but the accomplices of Maula were sentenced to varying 
degrees of punishment. Jalal Kashani was transfered to Badaun with the 
office of Qazi ; many of the nobles were banished to distant parts ; on the 
other hand, Hatia Paik was smitten to death with the repeated blows of a 
mace, while the son of Targhi was trodden to death under the feet of an 
elephant. After the sentence was passed upon the principal associates, the 
pious Maula bound with fetters was brought before the Sultan. A parley 
ensued between him and the saint but the latter’s guilt could not be proved. 
At this, the Sultan turned towards Abubakr Jusi, the chief of the Qalaudari 
sect and burst out in rage crying, “Are there none of the darweshes here 
who can avenge me on this tyrant.” Immediately a qalandar named Bhari 
sprang up and slashed the Darwesh several times with a razor ; another 
tore off ^2 beard up to the chin and thrust the big sack-sewing needles 
into the sides of abdomen. The saint smarting under the tormenting pain re- 
mained seated. Pieces of stone lying about were then flung on his head. The 
heart-rending scene terminated when, at a signal from Arkali Khan, a furious 
elephant rode over the sacred person of the Darwesh and smashed him tO' 
pieces. xhe brutal murder of the holy man was followed by a dust storm 

71. Our historian Zia Barani says that he went one day to the Khanqah and 
obtained grace by eating a morsel. 

72. The word used in T. M. p. 66 is which should 

not be translated as “ shaving off ” as K. K. Basu does, Eng. Trans, p. 63. 

73. The account is given in T. F. p, 208rl2, T. Af. p. 170, F. S. p. 235, T. M. 
p. 65-67. Dr. Iswari Prasad says (Medieval India p. 183) that the superstition of 
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which darkened the horizon and popular prejudice and superstition saw in 
it the manifestation of God’s wrath.^‘ 

A greater calmity befell Hindustan this year. Utter want of rainfall 
dried up the lands and rendered cultivation impossible. The result was the 
outbreak of a terrible famine ; com became very dear, each seer of wheat sold 
at a jital. Scarcity extended as far as the Siwalik hills and people unable to 
endure the pangs of hunger, died in hundreds or drowned themselves in the 
waters of the Jumna. The famine raged for two successive years, rainfall 
being extremely scanty even in the second year ; efforts were made by the 
sultan to alleviate the distress by the distribution of accumulated grains, but 
this was utterly inadequate to cope with the magnitude of the terrible 
distress. 


Second Expedition Agcmst Ranthambhor. 1293 a.d. 

It was not long after the execution of Sayyidi Maula that the Sultan 
undertook another expedition against Ranthambhor.” Rana Hammir’s auda- 
city had not been curbed. His insolence drew the Delhi army again to Rajastan. 
But this expedition, too, was a failure. The Rana remained secure in his 
fastness ; and after considerable loot and idol breaking, the army came back 
to Delhi. 

Alauddm’s Expedition against Bhilsa. 1293 a.d. ? and against Devagin 1295 a.d. 

Just at this time the whole of central India was stirred by a bold march 
of Alauddin Khalji across mid-India to Bhilsa. Alauddin, whose original 
name was Garshasp, had been appointed to Kara after the victory over Malik 
Chliaju. His situation at the eastern frontier of the Khalji kingdom had en- 
abled him to carry his raids to Bihar and to distant Lakhnauti. In 1293 A.D.? 
he made a bolder raid across the petty Hindu kingdoms of Central India 
into Bhilsa, where he seized enormous booty including two bronze idols. 
Placed on wheeled carriages they were sent to Delhi where they were ac- 
corded the approved seat in front of the Badaun gate. All these daring raids 
of Alauddin were soon eclipsed by a more maginficent exploit. Secluded by 
the chains of the Vindhyas and the Satpura ranges, the Maratha kingdoin 
of Devagiri was carrying on its self-contained existence, heedless of the great 
changes that were at work in the north. This self-complacency was now 

age ranged itself on the king’s side. This is not correct, for 
the ordeal and declared that the evidence of one man was not suffic e 

the guilt. — Zia Barani. P.T. P. 211. ia , 7/^0 lano- and 

74. T. Af. p. 67 says that at the order of the Sultan, a pit, y 
3 yds broad was dug ; a fire was kindled and the ren^ning a 

were ordered to be thrown into the pit, but at the inter* of Ar^i Khan 
lives were spared. This is also indirectly supported y a a • to 

The Sultan was not after all the milk of human kindness as he is portray 

be by Zia Barani. . , second time against 

75. Zia Barani says that the expedihon ^^s^nt Rgnthambhor was 

Jhain which was laid waste. It is needless malitrned Badauni who 

hia real objective. This is correctly pointed out by much maligned « 
aid not copy Zia Barani like Nizamuddin Ahmad, M. I - P- 
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broken for the first time by the lances of Muslim soldiery under Alauddin. 
His last success against Bhilsa earned for him the title of ariz-i-mamalik, and 
the augmentation of his fief by the incorporation of Oudh. Reward and 
success alike stimulated his ambition to seize the throne of his uncle and 
launched him on a most brilliant exploit and a spectacular adventure. 

The prospect of booty secured the sultan's permission for an expedition 
to Chanderi and the suspension of the payment of the arrears of revenue 
for Kara and Oudh. Fresh levies were recruited with the surplus money 
and Alauddin started on the expediticxi with a picked body of several thou- 
sand horsemen^® in 1295 a.d. leaving Ala-ul-Mulk, his duty in Kara. 
Threading his way through the deep forests of Central India, he first dashed 
on Ellichpur. Either from powerlessenss or supine indifference the Hindu 
chiefs did not impede his march.^^ Refreshing his army at Ellichpur in 
Berar, he continued his march and with a startling suddenness flung his 
troops on Lasura. Fortune favoured Alauddin for king Ramdev’s son San- 
karadeva had gone out at this time on an expedition with the bulk of his 
troops. The king was taken completely by surprise but he was determined 
not to yield ground without a struggle. The appearance of a strange 
enemy, the interpidity and suddenness of their attack and the absence of 
an effective army threw Rai Kanban, (probably) the king’s minister into 
despair. But the reproachful words of the Raja lashed Kanhan to fury ; 
with a hastily improvised army, stimulated to vigorious action by two 
Amazons^® who put on cuiras and annour Kanhan rode forth and took his 


76. Feri^ta (N. K. Press p. 97) does not give the exact number. He says 
that it consisted of 7000 to 8000 men. 

77. Following Ferishta all the historians including C. H. 1. p. 90 of India have 
repeated that Alauddin was allowed to pass through the intervening territory bet- 
ween Kara and Devagiri, as he gave out that he was a discontented nobleman going 
to seek service at Rajamahendri, In the words of Ferishta himself Alauddin carried 
with him an army of 7 to 8 thousand men. Does any discontented nobleman ever 
seek service with a well-equipped force of eight thousand men ? Taking for granted 
that all the decadent kings of the once powerful kingdoms, e.g., the Chandellas of 
Jejakabhukti, the Chahamanas of Javalipur were fools, could they allow any foreign 
army to pass through their territory? Then again, why should he seek service 
with the king of Rajamahendri ? Ferishta, of course, says that he drew his in- 
formation from a contemporary work Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, but that work is no longer 
extant and his reference to a contemporary work merely cannot allow us to accept 
cock and bull stories, e.g., the story of sacks of salt which were taken to be sacks 
of corn and brought inside the fortress ; As the siege continued, foodstuffs became 
scarce, when, to utter surprise, it was discovered that the sacks contained salt 
and not corn. Were not the soldiers supplied with food by a department or at 
least by a body appointed for the purpose? Taking it for granted that all was 
in confusion, had the men lost their head to such an extent that they would not 
perceive them to be sacks of com, even at the time when they were stored up? 
But strangely enough, even this gossip has found place in a work like the Cambridge 
History of India, p. 96. 

78. F. S. P. 224-25, 228 is eloquent in praising the valoiu* of the two heroines 
who led vigorous charges on the Muslim army, verses 4374-93, (a few lines are 
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Stand at Lasura twelve miles off from the capital Devagiri, to resist the 
progress of the Muslim army. The battle was fought obstinately ; under 
the terrible charge of the Marathas, Alauddin’s army reeled and fell back 
but they held their ground, and when the wave of Maratha onset subsided, 
Alauddin's men resumed the offensive and scattered the Marathas. 

The defeat of the army compelled Ramdeva to shut himself up in the 
citadel and the Muslim army ranged at large. The land of the Marathas 
abounded with all good things ; peaceful cultivation and trade had accumu- 
lated riches in every house. As the historian Isami says, in his Fatuh-us-sala- 
tin, ‘‘Houses were filled with gold, silver and perfume, fine clothing was 
abundant; the women possessed unequalled charm and delicacy ; their b-ady 
from head to feet was wrapped up with ornaments.’’^® The hapless people 
were now exposed to the cruelties of the Muslim soldiery while their king 
remained besieged in the fort and the heir-apparent engaged in a distant 
theatre of war. In this extremity Ramdeva opened negotiations for peace and 
offered to purchase cessation of hostilities on promise of a huge quantity of 


quoted here as they are very interesting.) 
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Translated into English, it means I heard at this time there were two women 
very capable in warfare ; when the Turks crossed the frontier, both of them offered 
help to Rai Kanhan ; these brave w^omen were like tigresses in ferocity. Simul- 
taneously they made an assault on the Turks ; discharged many arrows ; the soldiers 
(of Alauddin) became surprised at their valour.’' 

79. We give here only the substance, divested of rhetoric F. S. p. 227-28. 
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Sir Jadunath Sarkar points out in his Life of Sivaji p. 4 ( 3 rd edition) e 
causes of Maharastra’s wonderful prosperity, though of a later age. cro^ s 
rugged tract lay all the routes from the ocean port of our western coast to tne 
rich capitals and marts of central Deccan etc.” 
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wealth the valuables;®^ meanwhile the war in which prince Shankar 
had been engaged was over and the proud prince of Maharastra 
turned towards his country, determined to avenge the disgrace. 
He flung aside the treaty and challenged Alauddin to a fresh 
trial of strength. The brave Muslim chieftain who had led his 
army from the northern plains to the rugged Deccan plateau was not 
the man to shrink from war and buy a hasty retreat. A long, almost inter- 
minable distance separated him from his base at Kara ; echoes of his perilous 
march to the Deccan had reached his uncle, the sultan of Delhi and excited 
his anger. But the extremity of the situation, particularly their experience of 
first encounter with the Maratha army called forth all the energies of the 
muslims ; they determined to conquer or die®^ in a foreign land. Directing 
Nasrat Khan to the siege of the fortress where Ramdev lay confined, Alauddin 
hastened to fight at the head of a tiny force against the countless army under 
Shankardev. With an overwhelming superiority in numbers, the Marathas 
fought with the confidence of victory and assailed the Muslim army from all 
sides. The rep)eated assaults distracted the small body of men who were com- 
pelled to fall back and the battle was about to end in a stampede when the 
Muslim army was unexpectedly reinforced by the reserve of one thousand 
men left under Nasrat Khan. This small relieving band was mistaken by the 
Marathas for a large reinforcement and victory which was in their grasp was 
soon turned into a rout ; Alauddin shrank from the pursuit of the enemy and 
strengthened the siege. The renewed defeat and the scarcity of provision in 
the fort of Devagiri made the Marathas again eager for peace ; and they 


80. F. S. P. 228 says that Raja Ramdeva also consented to offer his daughter 
but as Amir Khusrau doesi not make any reference to this episode in the narra- 
tion of his patron's campmgn in Deogir in his Khazinat-ul-fatuh, we hesitate to 
accept this account, unsupported by any other authority. 

81. The valour of the two unnamed Amazons of Maharastra particularly struck 
the enemy. F. S. says “ when the women overpower the men, it is not known 
how powerful the men would be ; let us swear anew that when we strike the 
enemy. 

We shall not turn our head, though we might die, 

We turn the shield to our face this time ; 

The skin we shall take off from every Hindu 
The country of Maratha we shall lay waste 
And when the force of the Hindus will be overpowered 
The entire country of Maratha we shall hold 
The Persian, text is given here which is very interesting. 


all* ^ all^l ^ I - t t • T 
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82. F. S. P. 228 says that Shankar had a vast army of 5 lacs cavalry and 10 
thousand infantry and eight elephants. This figure is not credible but is a testi- 
mony to the immense superiority of the Marathas in numbers. 
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bought it by the surrender of immense wealth to the Muslim general. Making 
allowance for the exaggeration of Muslim historians, it may be said that tens 
of maunds of gold, silver, emeralds, diamonds and saphires, a considerable 
rjuantity of silken fabric and" a crowned umbrella inset with jewels came into 
the possession of Alauddin.^^ 

The news of this brilliant triumph and the capture of abundant wealth 
floated across the bazars to Delhi and caused a flutter in the court. The 
sultan was now on the wrong side of seventy and thoughts of succession to 
his throne naturally crossed his mind ; his eldest son Khan Khanan was 
dead, his second son Arkali Khan was rash and impetuous. He had quarrelled 
with him and gone back to Multan without his permission ; his youngest 
son Qadr Khan, married to a daughter of Kaiqubad was the favourite of 
his mother Queen Malika Jehan who exercised great influence over the 
sultan’s mind. The prospect of a disputed succession, of a rupture between 
Arkali and Qadr Khan supported by his mother, agitated his mind.®^ 

The uneasiness of the Sultan was aggravated to a climax by his nephew's 
ambitious movements and designs. He was a valiant warrior and a great 
commander of men. His generalship, campaigns against Bihar and Lakh- 
nauti had carried his name far and wide. But his success and exploits had 
set his aunt and mother-in-law, queen Malika Jehan against him. She tor- 
mented Alauddin with many insults and injuries.®^ But the latter was abso- 
lutely helpless against her machinations ; for his uncle sultan Jalaluddin was 
completely under the influence of his queen. The hostility of his aunt and 
the sultan’s subservience to her wishes naturally alienated his feelings from 
them and drove him to counteract his aunt’s schemes by military preparations. 
Alauddin raised and trained a large body of troops at Kara and his distant 
campaigns at their head bade fair to make him a formidable rival for the 
throne of Delhi. 

The prospect of the succession of Jalaluddin’s sons to the throne was 
thus clouded by Alauddin’s exploits. At the news of his nephew’s bold march 


83. Ferishta says p. 96 (N. K. Press, lith. copy) that 600 mds. of gold^ (not 
pearls as Briggs translates p. 320), s^en maunds of pearls, two maunds of jewels 
gems, saphires, diamond, emerald, 1000 maunds of silver and 4000 pieces of silken 
cloth, and other kinds of valuables which are beyond description, Isami also says 
p. 228 that countless gold, diamonds etc. came into Alauddin’s possession. 

The wealth of Deva^ri is also attested by Zia Barani for he says Alaudto 
brought with him such enormous quantities of gold, silver, jewels and ^arls at 
though more than two generations have passed since then and much as en spen 
after the changes of the crown a large part of these elephants, jewels, pearls and 
other articles still remains in the treasury of Delhi. 

The Sultan’s unfavourable opinion against his son is ^xpres^d m the 
Zia Barani, on page 193. Addressing the Amirs Jalaluddin said If he ) 

hears all that you say and think, he will not leave you . 

mischief in a hundred ways.” If I forbid him a hundre im 

85. r. F. P. 185, P. 221-23, Zubdat-ut-tawarikh (I. O.) folio 20., M. T. P. 174. 
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to Devagiri, the sultan became seriously concerned and about May 1326 he 
moved to Gwalior with his court to watch his nephew’s movements who had 
carried his army to the Deccan. There a meeting of the privy council 
was summoned and the course of action to be adopted against the bold, adven- 
turous nephew was hotly discussed, but opinions were sharply divided. 
His nephew (sister’s son) Ahmad Chap advocated stem measures and the 
capture of the entire spoils of the Deccan campaign on the lattefs way 
to Kara. “ Elephants and wealth when held in great abundance ” said 
Ahmad Chap “ are the causes of much strife ; whoever acquires them becomes 
intoxicated and inflated so that he can not distinguish his hands from feet”®® 

Malik Fakhmddin, on the other hand, recommended moderation. Armed 
opposition to Alauddin at this stage would, in his opinion, drive him either 
into the arms of the sultan's enemies or into unknown quarters. Matters 
could be more effectively settled with him on his safe return to Kara ; “ If any 
symptom of rebellion becomes visible,” said the boastful malik, ” a single 
assault of His Majesty’s forces would turn him completely upside down.”^^ 
The counsel of moderation commended itself to the sultan and after stay- 
ing for some time at Gwalior, he returned to the capital.^® 

Soon after Alauddin came back to Kara laden with a vast quantity of 
spoils, elephants and horses. He realised that his bold expedition and resound- 
ing victory had caused great sensation in Delhi court and excited suspicion 
in the mind of his uncle, the sultan of Delhi. He, therefore, did not present 
himself at the court of the latter but addressed letters couched in mild and 
apologetic terms. 

Meanwhile other events occurred which deepened mutual suspicion. One 
of Alauddin's amirs Malik Khitab had rebelled and sought protection with 
the sultan’s youngest son Qadr Khan. Alauddin was already conscious of 
his ovm guilt. His expedition to the Deccan in transgression of the sultan’s 
order coupled with the delay in the presentation of spoils verged on rebellion. 
Moreover, when he found that the Delhi court, particularly Qadr Khan, the 
protege of his dire enemy Malika Jehan, was harbouring his enemy, he became 

86. Rauzat-ut-Tahirin — (Buhar Library) says also that Ahmad Chap suggest- 
ed ^t all his dephants and paraphernalia should be taken away from him so that 
he may not have the power to resist. (Rauzat ut Tahirin, Ms p. 381). Zia Barani 
says that Ahmad Chap administered a long lecture. T. P. 224. The substance 
is only given here “Riches and sedition go together ; It would be wise in my 
opinion that your majesty should march with all speed and proceed to Chanderi to 
intercept and block his way.” This unmistakeably shows that the Sultan and his 
courtiers were apprehending the rebellion of Alauddin. 

87. Zia Barain says T, F. p. 227 that the Sultan discussed with his courtiers 
the steps to be adopted against Alauddin. But from p. 229 onwards, the diief theme 
of his narrative is the uncle’s blind infatuation for his nephew. This is a glaring 
conristency and brings out the want of candour in his narrative, particularly of 
Jalaluddin’s rdgn. 

88. Ramat^ut^Tahirin (Buhar Library Ms) tells us that Alauddin sent his 
brother to the sultan entreating the latter to go back to Delhi whereupon he 
would offer the elephants and valuables to him. 
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apprehensive of his own diplomatic safety. He therefore fastened two strings 
to his bow. On the one hand he sought to placate the sultan by frequent 
dispatch of messages. On the other hand, he offered endless solicitations to 
the sultan to come and bless him by a personal interivew, otherwise he would 
march out into some remote comer of Lakhnauti where he would be safe 
from the attacks of the Delhi army. Jalaluddin in his turn too sought to 
entice his nephew to Delhi by soft and smooth words. He wrote a letter with 
his own hand as a mark of deep affection and forwarded it to Kara through 
the hands of two courtiers Malik Imad-ul-mulk and Ziauddin Mushrif. The 
return of the ambassadors was delayed^^ and as time bided and no sign ap- 
peared of Alauddin’s movement, it became increasingly clear to the sultan that 
Alauddin would not be deluded by kind words and would neither wait on him 
nor present the spoils of the Devagiri campaign.®® The sultan was thrown 
on the horns of a dilemma ; he would either extend the hand of good-will 
and friendship and convince his nephew of the sincerity of his intentions by 
a personal talk or he would take up the sword and smash the rebel of Kara. 
Both the courses were open to grave risks, the first alternative would impair 
the royal majesty and throw him into a grave personal risk. The second one, 
on the other hand, would plunge the Khalji into a civil war, imperilling the 
succession not merely of his sons but the very existence of their mle. States- 
manlike considerations, therefore, dictated that he should take the risk of a 
visit to his nephew, win his heart by a personal talk and then bring him back 
to Delhi. 

Jalaluddin accordingly sent his nephew and son-in-law, Almas Beg, 
Alauddin's brother with the happy tidings of his immediate state visit to Kara. 
Ahmed Chap, nephew and confidant of the Sultan was ordered to proceed on 

89. K. K. Basu in his Eng. trans. of T. M. mistranslates a passage. The 

Persian extract is 

^ 

It should be translated thus ‘‘Alauddin delayed them.’' Again Malik Rihan 
sent a memorial to the sultan saying that Malik Alauddin has been seized with 
panic, he should be comforted and Muhammad Khitab who had rebelled against 
Alauddin and had found protection with Qadr Khan, should be sent in chains to 
him so that Malik Alauddin’s deceitfulness might be revealed. K. K. Basu's trans- 
lation on p. 66 does not yield any meaning. 

90. r. F. p. 229 indirectly supports it, T, M, p. 68, Rauzat-ut-Tahirin, p. 38. 
F. S. p. 232. 

A contemporary work Tazjiyat-ul-amsdr (Buhar Library Ms.) by Abdullah 
of Shiraz though written at a great distance from the scene of these events makes 
very significant remarks “ when Malik Firuz heard of this victory he sent an 
envoy to communicate the expression of his pleasure and congratulation of the 
victory and invited him. These invitations were frequently repeated and as often 
declined till a suspicion of his rebellion arose and induced Malik Firuz to advance 
against him with an army.” 
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land at the head of an' army while he himself embarked on a barge attended 
by personal following and one thousand brave horsemen (T. F, 231). 

The royal barge attended by a well-accountred military escort fast glided 
down the river and reached Kara. The long-deferred interview between the 
uncle and the nephew was now to take place. As the barge slowly approached, 
the royal standard became visible from a distance whereupcwi Alauddin sent 
his brother Almas Beg with a large amount of jewels captured during the last 
war but he did not personally appear before the sultan. The latter was sur- 
rounded by a large body of mounted escort and accompanied by a large army. 
A visit to the sultan’s camp, even well-attended, was fraught with grave risk 
to his life ; it was not, a cordial meeting between the old uncle and the young 
nephew after a long period of separation but an interview* to heal up a deep 
misunderstanding between the lordly ruler of Hindustan and the offending 
amir of Kara. Almas Beg presented the jewels before the sultan who 
became pleased with them but he became disappointed at the absence of 
Alauddin and enquired of Almas Beg saying “how is it that Malik 
Alauddin is not coming?/* Almas Beg replied “ Alauddin has become 
panicy at the sight of the royal army.” He therefore entreated that His 
Majesty should proceed personally leaving the army behind and comfort him. 
Jalaluddin’s courtiers vehemently urged against this proposal but their protests 
were of no avail. The sultan had already reckoned the pros and cons and 
made up his mind ; surrounded by a number of trusted men e.g. Khurram 
Wakildar, Malik Fakhruddin ; Kuji, Malik Jamaluddin Abul-Maali, Nasirud- 
din Kuhrami, Ikhtiyaruddin, naib-i-wakildar, the sultan ventured on the 
hazardous Joumey.®^ It was the auspicious month of Ramzan. As the July sun 
reclined to the west, the royal barge weighed anchor and slowly moved to- 
wards the opposite bank of the river. A place had been selected for the inter- 
view where Alauddin was to appear and present the courtiers an offering. 
Ploughing the swelling waters of the Ganges which was in full flood, on 
account of the rains, the state boat soon reached the other bank 

and cast its anchor. Attended by a well-armed retinue, the sul- 
tan got down on the bank and Alauddin advanced with his 

courtiers to greet his master and uncle. The sultan proceeded 

to the seat at the appointed place, when Alauddin came and threw 
himself at his feet.®^ The uncle melted away in kindness and affection at 

9.1. Wassaf makes very pertinent remarks “Malik Firuz abandoning the 
course which prudence dictated and rel)dng upon the terror which his frontier and 
power inspired as well as the natural affection which he supposed his nephew to 
entertain towards him crossed the river with only five attendants” Elliot III, 40. 

92. Taziat-id-Amsar by Wassaf writes “ Alauddin went barefooted and kissed 
the earth in the presence of his uncle assuming a department of humility instead 
of his previous opposition and behaving towards him as a son does towards his 
father. They then sat down and held a conversation together and after a time 
Malik Firuz took Sultan Alauddin*s hand and invited him to come to his camp. 
When they readied the bank of the river Malik Firuz wished to enter the boat 
first, Alauddin following him. 
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iie si^t of his nephew. He “ embraced him, stroked his beard, kissed his 
eyes and then engaged in a hearty, loving talk.” "My s<mi” said the sultan 
“ I have reared you up. The. smell of the water you made in childhood has 
not yet left my lap ; why are you afraid of me ? Why do you entertain 
the fear that I would do you wrong ? ” The endearing talk went on. Finally 
the conversation concluded with the words, “the world may perish but I diall 
not lose my love and affection for you”. Jalaluddin then rose, grasped the 
band of Alauddin and turned towards the boat lying at anchor. The friendly 
meeting was over ; clutching the hand of Alauddin the sultan proceeded to- 
wards the royal barge. The most critical moment had now arrived. Alauddin’s 
fate was hanging by a slender thread ; the sultan had, no doubt, diowered 
affection upon him bi^t would he extend equal kindness and protection in 
future against the machinations of his dominating wife and courtiers? 

To save himself Alauddin had already concerted a plan with his atten- 
dants. As the sultan proceeded towards to the barge with the arm of his 
nephew in his hand, .Alauddin gave the signal and in a twinkling Muhammad 
Salim of Samana struck him with the sword, the stroke failed and Jalaluddin 
sped towards the boat. Muhammad Salim dealt another blow and wounded the 
sultan who screamed out saying " Oh villain Ala ! what hast thou d(Mie ? 
but in an instant Ikfatiyaruddin Hud knocked him down on the ground and 
cut, off his head. The lastly deed was over ; (mi Wednesday, 16th day of 
Ramzan,*® 18th July 1326, the old sultan was murdered by the dagger of a 
couple of assassins.** It was a foul and atrocious deed but the inevitable 
nemesis of Jalaluddin’s misdeeds and violence. By diedding innocent blood 
did he mount the throne and by blood was he swept off the throne. 

The old sultan’s death in the holy month of Ramzan in a hostile camp 
earned for him great merit. It served to blot out from the memory of men 
the black deeds of cruelty by which he raised himself to the throne and ped- 
lar imagination turned a stem, crafty warrior into a pious, high-souled raler 
of men who became the pathetic victim of a blind love for his nephew. 


Jalduddin's Court. 

Jalaluddin surrounded himsdf with a number of courtiers. The chief 
amongst them were Ahmad Chap, Fakhruddin Kuji, Nasrat Sabah dawatdar, 
Qutbuddin Uluwi, Amir Khusrau, Saaduddin Muntaqui, Muhammad 
Sanah Chang, Taj Khatib. They possessed various accomplishments 


93. Both Zia Barani and following him Badauni say p. 177 ^l^t JaMuMn 
was murdered on the 17th Ramzan but Amir l^ui^u 

trans. by M. Habib, p. 6 states that he was murdered mi the 1®* ..„ . 

94. Toziyoi-a-Amsar writes. "Two of Alauddin’s seivants, HdW^dm and 

Mahmud Salim went behind him and waited their opporttmity. As 1^ 

“ one foot on the boat and was 

struKk at him with a sword and wounded his hand. Malik > 

throw himself into the boat, but Muhammad Sali^ 

blow that his head fell into the water and his trunk into the boat. Thi appenea 

the 18th Ramzan 696." Elliot, III, p. 41. 
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and were held in the highest esteem by the Sultan. Ahamad Chap 
was unequalled in archery and combined a wide knowledge of the 
past nKmarchs with that of statecraft. He was expert in playing dice 
and his expenditure on the occasion of fetes and entertainments rivalled that 
of a prince. On a particular night the musicians and cup-bearers of the 
Sultan were invited to his house and he made a present to them of a sum of 
one lac tanks, five hundred head-gears and the same number of saddled horses. 

Malik Nasrat Sabah dawatdar was the iqtadar of Kanouj and Jubala. 
He maintained a retinue of 700 horsemen and was without a peer amongst 
his contemporaries in respect of charity. High and low crowded at his house 
and none turned away from his door in disappointment. Qutbuddin Uluwi 
a distinguished amir who endeared himself to all by his suavity of speech 
and opm manners expended money on a magnificent scale. The marriage of 
his eldest soa was celebrated by an expenditure of two lac tankas and on 
the day of marriage alone, 1000 garments, caps and the same number of 
horses were given away in presents. Malik Fakhruddin Kuji, the iqtadar of 
Oudh and chief justice of the realm (dad beg) was the boon companion of 
the sultan. 

Amir Khusrau, the parrot of Hindustan ( xa ) the great poet 
of medieval India adorned his court. At the time when Jalaluddin Firuz was 
aariz-i-mamalik, he fell under the spell of Amir Khusrau, granted him an 
allowance of twelve hundred rupees which was enjoyed by Amir Khusrau's 
father. He was also presented with special robes, horses and other rewards. 
On Jalaluddin’s accession, he appointed him as the Quran keeper, enrolled him 
as a courtier and presented him with a robe of honour with a white belt 
which was reserved for the highest grandees.^® Saaduddin Muntaqi who earned 
the favour of the king by his knowledge of logic was admitted into the circle 
of his courtiers and honoured with the office of naib-i-qaribeg and a 
kettledrum. 

Attended by these courtiers and a few other boon companions e.g. Nasir- 
uddin Kuhrami, Malik Ijuddin Ghuri, Muyyid Jajremi, Malik Saaduddin 
Amir-i-Bahar (superintendent of navy), Maulana Jalaluddin Bhakari 
Maustafi-i-mamlik (auditor general of the finances), the Sultan indulged in 
merry-making and festivities. Convivial parties were held in which drinking 
was accompanied by singing and dancing ; Amirkhasa and Hamid Raja redted 
odes and poems composed by Amir Khusrau. Muhammad Sanah Chang was 
the flute-player while the famous singers of the time were Fatuah, daughter 
of Faqaai and Nasrat Khatun, the dancers being the daughter oi Nasrat bibi 
and Mehetafruj. Amongst the cup*bearing lads who were much prized at the 

dS. Nunil Haque says that Jakduddin’s beneficence to Amir Khusrau was not 
befitting hia position. This is hardly correct, as an allowance of 1200 rupees was 
settled on Amir Khusrau before Jalaluddin became king. We are not told, how- 
ever» the amount of allowanoe granted him after he became king ; We can however, 
infer ftom the stipend reward and iqta fixed on Saaduddin Muntaqi that the 
rewards to Amir Khusrau were on a lavish scale. 
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court were the sons of Haibat Khan, Nizam Kharitadar and Yardaj. These 
musicians, singers and dancers regaled the king and his companions with 
sweet music and song. The king and his courtiers were thrown into an ecstasy 
of delight when the melodious voice of the songstresses became blended with 
the tune of lyre and the dancing girls circled round the assembly moving 
their hands and feet rhythmically and casting amorous glances etc. at the 
onlooking seated courtiers. Lavi^ gifts and presents made to the singers, 
musicians and others brought these carnivals to a close.®* 

Character and estimate of Sultan Jalaluddin Firm. 

The good qualities of heart possessed by sultan Jalaluddin have received 
unbounded praise from the Muslim historian, Zia Barani who wrote his work 
Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, six decades after the demise of the sultan. The his- 
torian Zia Barani was the son of Muyyid-ul-mulk, who was the deputy of 
Arkali Khan and an eminent grandee of the court. The early years of his 
life were spent under the roof of his father’s magnificerit house at Kilughari 
amidst semi-regal splendour. Later on, however, fortune frowned upon him 
and the evening of his life was made poignant by the encircling gloom of 
poverty and the increasing infirmities of old age.®^ The happy recollection 
of the prosperity of his boyhood so rudely contrasted with the adversity of 
his declining years, made him necessarily aglow with enthusiasm in recount- 
ing the virtues of the patron and benefactor of his early years but his excess 
of applause for the sultan has bedimmed his reputation as a king, instead of 
magn ifying it. Thus one eminent historian remarks “Jalaluddin Alauddin, 
although he did not deserve his cruel fate was unfit to rule.” 

A similar sentiment is expressed by another historian ; “ such culpable, 
weakness ” says Sir W. Haig “ would have thrown the kingdom into complete 
disorder had his reign been prolonged.” 

That Jalaluddin was a strong and masterful personality is amply attested 
by the facts of his regin sketched above. He made his way to the thrcme by 


96 T F p. 200 Zia Barani heaves forth deep agh^ recollecting in his old age 
the memory of these carnivals and says “when I write an accent of this court, 
I wish I bladten my face, paint my accursed forehead with the ‘ tika ’ mark oi Brah- 
mans, in calling to mind the images of those lovely persons having moon-like aj^r- 
ance, ’ their blanrhshments and amoKms glances, their swigs and ^dng which I 
witnessed ; 1 wish also that I move among the lanes and bazars in lamenting for 
them.” Wild and frenzied grief, no doubt in old age. 

97. Baiam’s words are very pathetic and may be quoted. 

On p. 2(B he says “ I have been afflicted by infinmty and poverty at this time 
and the suitors turn away ifisappointed ; So, I bdng the son of a noble man, prtier 
death a thousand times to this (miserable) day. I possess nothing nor can I bor- 
row from others.” 


^ j\ J fl jfcW .alU Ji i*- 0* 

- via-, j:^ >. jJJ O-.JI (.->/ J ir/ 
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swe^ing aside Kaiqubad and Kaimurs. He extirpated Chhaju, reduced many 
of the Ghiyasi amirs to such destitution as compelled them to live on the 
doles of Sayyid-i-Maula's Khanqa. Even the sultan’s confidants like Mughlati 
and Hamumar did not escape punishment. Still Zia Barani, in his desire 
to paint his father’s patron in glowing colours would say that Jalaluddin’s 
soft and tender disposition did not allow him to pimish thieves and crimi- 
nals. But Zia’s assertion is contradicted by the acts and words attributed to 
sultan Jalaluddin. According to his own words,®® Jalaluddin had no aversion 
to shedding the blood of the apostate, murderer and adulterer. Moreover 
in course of his campaign in the east, he destroyed the nest of the robbers, 
and hanged them by batches. The transplantation of the thousand thugs 
to Lakhnauti stated by Zia Barani, though dubious was not an 
entirely impolitic step, for Ruknuddin Kaikas, grandson of Ghiyasuddin Bal- 
ban was still holding sway in Lakhnauti and Bihar®® and this enemy of the 
Khaljis could be kept better occupied at home by letting loose in his territory 
a band of dangerous criminals. Jalaluddin’s policy towards the rebels and 
criminals was dictated by political and certainly not by humanitarian consider- 
ations. He kept the mailed fist concealed within the velvet glove. Jalaluddin’s 
claim to the throne rested not on right but on might. An upstart Usurper 
he came to the throne by shedding blood ; he had to win over hostile dements 
and broad-base the rule of the Khaljis on popular support and goodwill which 
had been strongly wedded to the Balbani cause. A policy of terror and vio- 
lence ill-suited this task ; it was necessity that drove the Sultan to a mild 
policy but mildness should not be confounded with weakness. Jalaluddin 
Firuz ruled for a very short period during which he gave ample 
proof of his Capacity as a ruler. He led two campaigns against 
Rana Hammira, subdued the rebles of Kara and Oudh, and fought against the 
Mughals. In this aspect of his policy and in the extermination of marau- 
ders he pursued the footsteps of Sultans Altamash and Balban. He supplant- 
ed the Balbani ruling dynasty and laid on their ruins the rule of the Khaljis. 
He infused a new vigour into the Muslim administration by introducing the 
hardy element of the Khaljis into the Muslins army and it was under their 
auspices that the banner of Islam was carried to the remotest comers of India. 
His rule was characterised by mildness, sharply contrasting with the sternness 
and severity of the preceding and succeeding epochs. The rigours of puni^- 


98. Zia Barani, p, 193 says : 

How shall I kill those who repeat the kalima -ujiVI 4 J 1 V ^ 

c—l •-uU ai-ST; 3 L because in the religion of the 

prophet the murder of none else except the murderer, apostate and adulterer is 
ordained. 

The Sultan had therefore, no scruple to shedding the blood of the murderers, 
apostates and those who commit adultery. 

99. MSJ?. LXI 1872, pt, I, p. 103. 
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ment were relaxed, though he had no scruple to shedding thq blood of the 
murderer, apostate and the adulterer. The security of highways was main- 
tained; the repressive measures against the brigands turned dangerous wilds 
into peaceful pasture land ; heretic and irreligious practices were discountenanc- 
ed and the subjects were protected from the highhandedness of officials. 

Thus Jalaluddin bequeathed to his murderous nephew a peaceful kingdom 
which extended from the Saltrage and Multan to at least Allahabad in the 
east, from Almora and the Siwalik hills in thje north to Namol and Gwalior 
in the southwest and south. 

Of his temper and character we do not know much. He appears to have 
been a man of calm disposition ( ^ washable to sudden 

fits of passion, as his treatment of Sayyidi Maula shows. He possessed 
extraordinary physical strength and courage. He was unequalled among his 
contemporaries in wielding the sword. Singly he could scatter knots of men.^®® 
It is a singular fact about him that the hand that could wield the sword could 
also use the pen^®^ for he was gifted with the rare power of composing songs 
and poems. 

He appreciated learning and merit. He excused the guilt of Maulana 
Sirajuddin Sawai who had cast satire upon him in his Khalji-nama, honoured 
and rewarded him. He appreciated the bravery of the Mundahir who had 
struck him a fatal blow during his period of iqtadaraship of Kaithal. He not 
only forgave him but appointed him to office and fixed a high salary.^®* In 
religious belief he was an orthodox sunni mussalman. He observed fast, 
offered five daily prayers and perused daily one Chapter ( ) of the 

holy Quran. 

Endowed with many good qualities of heart, a skilled warrior, a cunning 
diplomat, a keen appreciator of talents and himself a poet Jalaluddin was a 
strong and powerful king who deserves an honourable place among the 
crowned heads of medieval India.* 


100. Zia Barahi p. 192 says that the sultan addresang his courtiers remaik- 
ed “ let me take my stand on an open yard and you assail me four and forty times 
and then you would know what I can do.'’ 

101. Zia Barani, p. 195, T. Af., p. 68. 

102. Barani's statement of paying one lac Chital seems to be an exaggeration, 
p. 195. 

♦ I acknowledge gratefully the deep debt I owe to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt 
CI.E., D. Litt. for the kind loan of his own copies of Tarikh-irFiruz Shaki, Fatuh-m 
salatm, Khazinat-ul-Futuh and other works. 

( it ) to Dr. R. C. Majumdar M.A., Ph. D. Vice-Chancellor, Dacca Univer- 
sity for borrowing for my use the copy of Zubadat-ut-Tawarikh from the India Office, 
London and WassaFs Tazjifyat-ul-Atnsar from the Buhar Library, Calcutta. 

(Ui) to Shams-ul-ulema Dr. Hidayet Hossain for affording me all facilities 
in consulting the work of Aimy i^iursraxu, 
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A NOTE ON TELEOLOGY AND LINGUISTICS 

By 

C. R. SANKARAN, Poona 

In Volume IX, Part IV (p. 309) and Volume X, Part IV (p. 318) of the 
Journal oj Oriental Research, Madras, I made brief mention of the exact 
bearings of teleology to linguistics.^ I intend further to point out here in this 
short note how thoroughly teleology is discarded from the domain of modem 
linguistics, just as it is banished from all the exact physical sciences.^ I pro- 
pose incidentally, just to indicate also, the leading fundamental concepts which 
are gaining currency among students of linguistic science to-day. 

The peculiar factor in living organisms which the actions of plants and 
animals involve and which is not present in the actions of inanimate matter 
is a highly specialised, chemical combination called the protoplasm. Even 
so, tp one of the ablest exponents of modern linguistics. Professor Leonard 
Bloomfield, language which appears as a highly specialised and biological 
complex is the peculiar factor in man which forbids our explaining his actions 
upon the ordinary plane of biology.^ By his own admission, this hypothesis 
was originally worked out by Professor Albert Paul Weiss.^ In his illuminat- 
ing article “The Mind and Man Within” (in the Psychological Review, 
Volume 26, 1919, pages 327-34), Weiss points out how the primitive savage 
explained the actions of animals and plants by postulating the existence of an 
impalpable and invisible being lurking inside the palpable and visible animal 
or person, controlling their actions. 

In the medieval times, teleology was the ruling principle even in science. 
It was thought that a favoured event, the ‘ cause ’ pulled a kind of invisible 
string which, in some metaphyscial sense, forced the occurrence of a later 
event, the ‘effect.’ Both these animistic notions, causality and teleology, are 
pre-scientific. In fact, teleology does not stand in contrast with ‘causality' 
but represents merely a more age-old popular notion [Wundt, Volker psy- 
chologies Die Sprache, I. pp. 352-3 also p. 15. Leskien, Jenaer, IM. ZM. 
1875, p. 98. Hanns Oertel, lectures on the study oj Language, p. 205, 1913.'] 


1. See my paper, JORM. XI. 1937 p. 291. 

2. Willis D. Ellis, A Source Book of Gestalt Psychology. London. Kegan 
Paul. Section 1. 1938. Pages 7-8. 

3. Vide L. Bloomfield, Linguistics as a Science — Studies in philology, 
Volume XXVII, No. 4, October 1930, p. 555. 

4. Theoreticd Foundations oj Human Behaviour, Second Edition, G>lunfibus 
Adams, 1929. 
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In modem science, ‘‘the displacement of any particle is expressed by 
the equation of the type 

j ^ , fix j , fix , , 

dx = ^ dk+ ^ dl + ^^dm+ ^dn+ 

with practically endless number of terms on the right hand side ; those of the 
right hand terms which are nearest to dx in size are sometimes, loosely but 
conveniently, spoken of as ‘causes’ of dx'' As Prof. Bloomfield says,^ 
Karl Pearson’s classical treatise — Grammar of Science (2nd edition, London, 
1900 ; 3rd edn. Vol. I, 1911) — contains the clearest discussion of this matter. 

Martin Joos^ has rightly expressed a doubt whether any causal relation 
can ever be perfectly establi^ed for the familiar reason that the ‘chain of 
causality ’ between any two events consists of an infinity of nexus points all 
of which cannot be conceivably disclosed to empirical analysis (See also Zipf, 
Statistical Methods and Dynamic Philosophy — Language, Volume 13, No. 1, 
January — March 1937, page 60). 

Some linguists hope that language is the very activity of man which will 
account for the super-biological features of man’s conduct and in the study 
of language now, the pre-scientific approach has once for all been abandoned. 

The universe of science is a physical universe and any scientifically mean- 
ingful statement reports a movement in space and time. The terminc^ogy 
of mentalism and animism is now discarded and replaced in minor part by 
physiological terms and in major part by terms of linguistics. It is recognised 
that the statement about ‘ ideas’ are to be translate into statements about 
speech forms.^ Carnap’s most interesting doctrine is Radical Ph 5 rsicialism. 
According to this all senteices (excluding those of pure syntax and pure 
logic) may be translated into a universal language which is similar in form to 
the language of contemporary physics. “ The assertions about unobserved 
objects and events as well as the records of personal experiences may, on 
the basis of certain known laws and experimental findings, be translated into 
this inter-subjective language of physics” [Julius Rudolph Weinberg, An 
examination of Logical Podtivism London. Kegan Paul 1936, pp. 228-9 and 
also pp. 262 flF. Carnap, ‘ Die physikaliche sprache als Universalsprache der 
Wissensekaft,' Erkermfyns, Band 11. Heft 5-6 pp. 437-462. L. Susan Stee- 
ling, Logical Positivism and analysis. Proceedings of the British Academy. 
Volume XIX, pp. 19-21]. On the other hand, Mcdougall’s theory of pur- 

1. See h, Bloomfield’s review of Havers’ Handbuch der erklarenden Syntax 
in Language Volume X. 1934, pages 34-5 and footnote on page 34. L. Bloomfield’s 
contention is that Karl Pearson’s work loses mudi by ignoring linguistic values 
and leaves otherwise ample things in a fog by saying conceptual where the linguistic 
would say ‘verbal’ 

2. Review of George Kingsley Ziff's Psycho-Bidtogy of Language. Language 
V olume 12, (1936), Pages 196-210. 

3. See L, Bloomfield, “ Linguistics as a Science **Stuides m Philology. Volume 
27, J930, page 553. Ci. also L. Bloomfield ‘‘ Lai^uage or Ideas ? ” Language 
Volume 12, No. 2, page 89-95. For full criticism, see Karl Bptton, Qomrm^memm, 
London, 1939. p. 15, 
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positive striving doubtless implies teieoiogy. [c. Wm. Mcdougall. The hor- 
mxc psychology. In C. Murchison (ed). Psychologies of 1830. Worcester, 
Mass. Clark Univ. Press, 1930. pp. 9-10. Vide also Edna Heidbreder, 
The journal of Abnormal and social psychology, 34, 1939 pp. 154-5]. It is 
increasingly felt to-day that “an understanding of language mechanism is 
necessary for the study of both historical problems and problems of human 
behaviour.*’^ 

Mead supposes animal-gesture to be the basis of the language- 
symbol and demonstrates the biological function of the former. He believes 
that what are called — * attitudes ' — organisations of different parts of the ner- 
vous system which are instrumental in producing acts and therefore are cap- 
able of representing both what has taken place immediately and what is going 
to take place, gives distinctive character to genuinely social behaviour, when 
communicated. The act as a whole can exist in such an attitude, determining 
the later stages of the nervous system. This attitude can represent also alter- 
native courses of action and responses to classes and kinds of objects, e.g. the 
characters we assign to ‘horse' as idea or ‘concept.' [Cf. G. H. Mead, 
Mmi, self and Society. 1934, 11, See also H. W. Wright, The Psychology 
of Social Culture. The American Journal of Psychology Vol. 52. 1939. pp. 
211, 214 and 216.] In passing, the following interesting view of Sullivan 
may be referred to here. “ Sommerfeld suggests that the laws of the new 
quantum mechanics may be teleological, and that the old scientific notion 
of causality cannot be applied' to them." [J. W. N. Sullivan, The Bases of 
Modern Science. Pelican Books, p. 201.] 

Finally, it must be remembered that certain arguments of L. Bloomfield 
in his recent work — Language — Abased on mechanistic theory (which itself is 
not wrong at bottom) seem to be misleading [Vide W. Empson — “The need 
for ‘translation’ theory in Linguistics." Psyche. 1935. XV. pp. 188-197.] 


1. Vide Sapir, Language 5, (1929), page 213. In ^)eaking about problems 
of human behaviour ; it is good to remember that Arthur G. Bills shows how the 
concept of mechanism in science can be interpreted in many ways Changing Views 
of PsydiolQgy as sdenoe Fyjfc/ioL Review. Vol. 45. 1938. pp 385-6] . The term 
mechanism “ does have definitive value, in sharply excluding any theory which i|ii- 
plies teleolo^" [Arthur G. Bills, op, cit.„ p. 



THE DIRECTION OF THE MOHENJO-DARO SCRIPT* 

By 

ALAN S. C. ROSS, Rugby 


I adopt the same typographical device as in my Numeral-Sigyts. On 
the Plate a list of all the signs here referred to is given, each sign being ac- 
companied by a number ; in the present article the signs are always indicated 
by these numbers printed in italic. Below each sign-number on the Plate 
stands another number, enclosed in brackets ; this is the number of the inscrip- 
tion from which a drawing of the sign in question has been made. (Dotted 
lines are added as some indication of the position of the sign in the line). 
In the Table subjoined the correspondences between the numbers of my signs 
and the numbers of the signs in the Sign Manual in Marshall iii, Plates 
CXIX-CXXIX are given. 


No. on Plate 


No. in Marshall's Sign Mmui 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8.9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


1 

CCXXXVIII 

CCXLIl 

cx:xxviii 


CCCXLVI 

CCIYI 

CCLXlll 

CCCIV 

CXIV 

CCXCllh CCXCIV2 
LXV 

CCCLXXXIII 
CCCXCV, CCXXCVP 
XCIX 


* Abbreviations Hunter=G. R. Hunter, The script of Harappa md 
Mohenjo-daro and its connection with other scripts ; Marshall = J. Marshall. 
Mohenjo-daro and the Indus civilisation; Numeral-Signs ~A. S. C. Ross, The 

** Numeral-Signs** of the Mohenjo-daro script (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, No. 57). The inscriptions are quoted by the numbers given in Marshall, 
Plates CIII-CXV. 

1. A separate entry is not made for 1 in Marshall’s Sign Manual but combi- 
nations containing 1 as their first element are entered as separate signs ; thus is 
entered as LXV, and 1 followed by 13 as LXVI. 

2. The detail inside the square is not clear. 

3. The middle part of the sign is not clear ; Marshall gives no other example 
showing a sinister projecting '‘arm,*' but Hunter, in Table LXIII, quotes one 
further example — ^from his inscription H. 162 (of which the Museum Number, ac- 
cording to his reference on p. 198, is Harappa 1500). 
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No, on Plate 


No. in Marshall's Sign Manual 


17 
17a 

18 

19 

20 


CLVIP 

CLVII, CXXXV 
CLVIII 
XCVII 
CXXXVI 


Both the proWem afforded by the direction of the Mohenjo-daro Script 
and its probable solution lend themselves to extremely rigid treatment and 
such a treatment is attemped here.® 

I take it as axiomatic that : the direction of all single-line inscriptions 
is the same as the direction of that line of multilinear inscriptions which is to 
be read first.® 

Consider the two-line inscription 


dl dm 

b\ 62 bn 


(where a, b etc. are signs, not necessarily all different, and where the (fs stand 
above the fe’s). There are, in all, 2® == 8 possible ways of reading the whole ins- 
cription, for each line can be read either or <- and the top line can be read 
either first or last. Arranging the eight possible readings in one line, we 


get 

: — 




1 . -> bih 

bn di O 2 , . • 

. . • dm 

i.e. 

bottom line first. 




2. ai 02 

dm bi 62 . . . 

• •• bn 

i.e. 

top line first. 




3. Om 

02 d\b\ b2 . . 

bn 

i.e. 

bottom line ( ) first, top line . 



4 . ai ih 

Om bn 

* b^ b\ 

i.e. 

top line ( -» ) first, bottom line . 



5. ^ Oi 02 

dm bi 62 ... . 

* • • bn 

i.e. 

bottom line first. 




6 . bi b2 

bn d\ ch , 

- • • dm 

i.e. 

top line first. 




^ Marshall, CLVIII, agrees in making a separate entry for 18 with its pro- 
jecting spikes — ^though he gives the sign in No. 555 as without projecting spikes 
(CLVII) whereas in the r^iotograj^ these are clear (the entry should thus have 
been under CLVIII). It seems probable that the agns given by me as 17 and 
17a and by Marshall as CLVII and CXXXV are actually one and the same ; 
the position of the sign is sometimes horizontal, as in Nos, 20, 160, 420, 459 (Mar- 
shall CLVII), sometimes vertical, as in No. 253 (Marshall CXXXV), and 
sometimes inclined, as in Nos. 130, 186 (Marshall CXXXV). In No. 139 the sign 
is almost vertical (Marshall CXXXV); in No. 247 the inclinatictti to the hori- 
zontal is slight (in the sketdi imder CLVII, Marshall makes the inclination fai 
too great and in fact the same as in his CXXXV) . 

5. Cf. Numeral-Signs p. 10 and note 1. 

6. It should be emj^aised that the assumption that the tap line of ipultilinear 
inscriptions is to be read first is not justifiable in the ca^ of an imknoiwm script, 
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7. -* b\ bt Om <h ®J 

i.e. bottom line ( ) first, top line <- . 

8. ^ bn bi b\ Gx (h Ont 

i.e. top line ( ^ ) first, bottom line . 


Gjnsider No. 247 which reads 

f 17{a)—S—3^4—l 
lid— 2 


The eight possible ways of reading this inscription are : — 

1. iQ^2—n{a)—8—3 — 4 — 1 i.e. bottom line first. 

2. 17{a)—8—3—4 — I — 16—2 i.e. top line first. 

3. «- I— 4—3— S— 17(a)— 16— 2 i.e. bottom line ( <- ) 
first, top line . 

4. 17{a)—8—3—4—l—2—16 i.e. top line ( ) 
first, bottom line <- . 

5. 17(a)— 8— 3— 4— 1—16— 2 i.e. bottom line first. 

6. <- 16— 2— 17(a)— 8— 3— 4—1 i.e. •^, top line first. 

7. -> 16—2—1 — 4 — 3—8 — 17(a) i.e. bottom line ( ) 
first, top line . 

8. •>«- 2 — 16 — 17(d) — 8 — 3 — 4 — 1 i.e. top line ( ) 

first, bottom line . 


If we now compare these eight possible readings with other inscriptions, 
we find only the following similarities : — 

(A) Reading 1: 26_2_I7_(fl)— 3— 3— 4-1 compared with 

No. 420 : 2—20—6—16—3—17—9. 

(B) Reading 8 ; <- 2— 16— 17(a)— 8— 3— 4—1 compared with 

(i) No. 555 : 2—16—18 8—6—2—5—15 

(ii) No. 139 : f 2— 16— 17a — 8—1—19—10 

X n — 2—12 


(iii) No. 322 : 2—14—7—16—18 — 8—1—13 

Despite the differences in detail (which may or may not be significant), 
we can hardly dismiss the similarities between Nos. 555, 139 and 322 ( [2]— 

11 alls 8 — ^^[I] )as due to pure chance; the odds would be too great. 

The similarity between Reading 1 and No. 420 (16— 213— 17 (a)— S 19) is 
much less striking than that between Reading 8 and Nos. 555, 139 and 322. 
In the case of Reading 1, the first sign (16) of the series corresponds exactly, 
the third sign also corresponds well ( 17(a)/17), but the other two similar 
signs are sharply divergent ( 2/3 and 8/9 ); further the combination 16- 
3 ^ 11—9 is recorded with certainty only in No. 420. In the case of Readmg 
8 there is absolute identity with the four signs of No. 139, if we neglect the 
difference in the position of 17, and a strcwig similarity with Nos. 555 an 
322, It can hardly be due to diance that Reading 8 presents us with a 
combination of four signs occurring, with slight variations, three tim^ else- 
w^, though it may weU be fortuitous that Reading 1 presents us with some- 
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thing that might be considered as a divergent variation of a combination 
occurring once elsewhere. 

None of the other Readings of No. 247 present any similarities with 
other inscriptions and it is therefore probable that Reading 8 is correct. 
The top line of No. 247 is therefore to be read first and it is to be read from 
right to left. It therefore follows from the axiom that the direction of all 
single-line inscriptions is from right to left.'^ 

The solution reached — ^that the direction of reading for all single-line 
inscriptions is from right to left — is not, of course, certain ; it is however 
highly probable. If p denote the probability that the similarity between 
Reading 8 of No. 247 and the other inscriptions is fortuitous, then the proba- 
bility that it is not fortuitous is (1 — p)\ hence the probability of the solution 
reached is also (1 — p). Naturally we cannot evaluate p (since scrnie permu- 
tations of signs are presumably not possible),® but it may reasonably be re 
garded as very small and, consequaitly, the probable truth of the solution 
reached (1 — p) as very large. 

Examination of the other multilinear inscriptions has not produced any 
similar proof for the direction of the script. But, on the probabilities of the 
case, we should hardly expect this, and we should be grateful for the chance 
which has preserved one inscription sufficient by itself to indicate the direc- 
tion of reading. 

In conclusion I may mentic«i one other piece of evidence for the direction 
of the Mohenjo-daro Script. Alone it would not be conclusive but as support- 
ing evidence it is of interest. There is in the British Museum® an Indus Valley 
seal found, without context, at Ur, which is unique in that it bears a cunei- 
form inscription.^® This cuneiform inscription reads, of course, from left 
to right. Below it a bull is depicted and it is significant that this bull faces 
to the left. For on the Mohenjo-daro seals the bull almost always faces to 
the right. It seems therefore that this Ur seal, with its bull facing to the left 
and its left-to-right inscription, is the reverse ” of the typical Mohenjo-daro 
seal, with its bull facing to the right and its right-to-left inscription. 


7. I am not further concerned here with the direction of reading in the second 
line, nor with the order of the lines. 

8. Just as, if we were dealing vdth an English text, permutations sudi as 

pqrst would not be possible. 

9. Egyptian and Assyrian Department No. 120573. 

10. For a hill account of this seal see C. J. Gaod, Proceedings of the British 

Academy 1932 1934, 



THE FORMATION OF MY CHILD’S LANGUAGE 


By 

SIDDHESHWAR VARMA, Jammu 

My son Anand Vardhan was bom on the 19th August 1929. In March 
1930 I began to keep a record of his sounds, and continued to do so up to 
the 22nd August, 1932. He ev jived a dialect of Panjabi, with a few traces 
of Lahnda and DogrL 

The figures given below signify the age of the boy in months. 

This linguistic record may be divided into five distinct stages : — 

(1) Articulate but meaningless sounds, reaching up to 9, though a few 
significant sounds appeared even in this stage. 

(2) Significant sounds coined by the boy himself but not occurring in 
the actual dialect : period 14-16. 

(3) Words from the dialect, pronounced significantly, but with varying 
degree of accuracy : period 17-23. 

C4) Evolution of Vocabulary : period 24-37. 

(5) Evolution of Grammar : 30-37. 

As regards the articulate sounds, I shall first describe his simple 
vowels. 

The earliest vowels recorded, appearing mostly in meaningless sounds, 
were the long vowels (either alone or at the end of con- 
Stmple Vowels, sonants) [u:], [i:], [e: ]. [a;] and [a:]. 

[ u : ] , e.g. in 
8 : pu: bu: u: 

14 ; u: u : 

[i:] 8; ki: 

9 : gi : gi : ki: 

[e] 7 : ge: S; ke: 

S: Je: “give’', later di: de: (emphatic). 

[ a : ] 8: ma: [ a ] being somewhat like French [ S ] in an unaccented 
syllable. 

[e:] 9:e: 

14 : m £ : me : bsht: d^: 

15 ; /e: 

[a] 13: pa: pa 
14: baba, coca: 

The short vowels [a], [U], [I] and [e] emerged somewhat later, 
with the appearance of significant sounds and words : — 

[a] 16: ^ hcche “a term of salutation, being a mispronunciation of 
namaste*' 

17 : / Aft/ ' ft exclamation while “playing.^" 
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[U] 19: clip CMp "exclamation while plajting.” 

[ I ] 19 : a pi'cja " Come ! ” — calls somebody whose name he could not 
pronounce correctly. 

24 : 'pite “ father, or sisters 
[ e ] 25 : 'ennei “ No ! ” — literally, “ it not,” 


Diphthongs 


A few diphthongs also appeared in the early period, but 
on the whole somewhat later : — 


[ A i] 8 : A A » ( Meaningless ) 

[ao] 14: mao "cat” 

[ei] 16: ei "this” 

[ea] 24 : " this very thing ” 

[ ia ] 24 ( later )'. %a “ this very thing 

The tones appeared quite early, e.g. the low rising 

Tones . 

tone in : — 


8: ptf: (Meaningless) 

13: pa pa: (. Meaningless ) 

16 : ta " cat,” while peeping about. 


Consonants 


The high-falling tone also appeared about the same time : — 

8:Ji: "give” 

9 : di: “ give ” 

9 : 8 ( Meaningless ) 

24 : phu "exclamation of dislike.” 

In the earlier period plosives were preferred to other consonants. For 
a similar phenomenon in the speech of a Swiss German 
child, cf. "Die sprachliche entwicklung eines kindes” 
by Hans Cornioley, p. 40. Of the plosives, [g] , [k] , [p] and [b] ( through 
a fricative [b] ) were the earliest to appear, (cf. a similar phenomenon 
in the same work by Cornioley, pp, 6, 7, 40 ). The plosives appeared in 
sounds like the following : — 

[g] 7: ge: (Meaningless) 

[k] 8: ke: ki: ( „ ) 

[p],[b]7: pu:bu:{ „ ) 

d&: "give”. 

du: "exclamation while turning over the pages of a book”. 
da: da: "exclamation while turning over the pages of a book’. 
do: 

de:de: „ „ ” 

palatals [c] , [ch] appeared in 14 : ca ca ca ( Meaningless ) 


9: 

15: 

15: 


The 
c, ch 


16 : 'a cche "a term of salutation, being a mispronuncia- 
tion of the word namaste." 


Before the voiced palatal J appeared, a palatalized consonant like 
Palatalised Slavonic dj (as in Russian dj4lo "business”) was pro- 
Consonants nounced in 


13: dji "give” 

15 : djd ( Ja ) "exclamation in search of a cat : ‘where is it’ ?” 
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The breathed dental plosive appeared a little later : — 

[t] 16 : ta ‘cat”, while peeping about. 

[tth] 17 : ^ztthe ‘‘here” 

The retroflex plosive also appeared about the same time as the dental : — 
[tj 16 : “exclamation while pointing to an object like a picture, 

ball etc.” 

[d] ( alveolar palatalized ) 16 : Jo '‘exclamation while calling 

two cats.” 


The aspirated labial [ph] appeared much later in 

24 ; phu “exclamation of dislike.” 

The only non-plosive consonants which appeared early were 
[ h ] 8 : hKi ( Meaningless ) 

[m] 8 : ma ( Meaningless ) 

[n] 14: nja,nja { „ ). These three consonants occurred 

rarely in this period. 

Nasal Consonants Of the nasal consonants, [m] appeared earlier : — 

?>: ma ( Meaningless ) 

14 : mao “cat” 

„ ma ma ( Meaningless ) 

Then appeared [n] : — 

25 : m “No!, lit. “it not” 

31 : nh.nd “the boy's own name.” 

[Tj emerged somewhat later : — 

33 : ^nSTJu “Sacred thread” from '/ A TTu ( Lahnda dialect ) 


But even a little subsequently, the child found [n] followed by [kk] in 
the succeeding syllable difficult to pronounce, so that for 34 : ^nlkka 
“small,” he said 'gikka. Similarly for medial [n] he substituted [k] in 
35 : h^kdl “glasses” later 35 : skkdl for ^^ndk in the dialect. 


Liquids 


Of the liquids, [1] appeared much earlier and was often 
substituted for [r] 


27 : Hala “father” 

28 : hoi “more” for hor in the dialect. 

„ bal "outside” for tar in the dialect. The correct pronunciation of 
these two words, hor, bar, appeared three months later, 31. cf. a similar 
phenomenon in the Swiss German child’s speech, in which [r] was still 
indistinct in the 22nd month, but [1] was clear : [r] became clear in the 

24th month (Cornioley, Ib., pp. 31, 35), 


[1] for [r] also appeared in the medial position : — 

34: Uppolb “from above” for Uppro in the dialect. 

Besides [1] , [G] was also substituted for [r] : — 

33: Gic “a bear” for rich, later 37: lich. 

33 ; ‘ GoGi bread ’ for VoG* but three days later, he pronounced VoG« 


alright. 
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Throughout the period under investigation, he was unable to pronounce 
[ ^ ] , for which he substituted [1] or [11] : — 

31 : /u/ '‘coarse sugar’' for gu/ in the dialect. 

34 : Culle “sweepers” for cure in the dialect. 

35; ^puli “wasp” for X^dmuri in the dialect. 


The child showed the greatest inability to pronounce the spirants. Only 
one instance, 34: 'fermu “lion’s face” could be recorded; 
otherwise for [f] he substituted [t] or [c] ; — 

33: “ Shanti, his sister’s name,” later. 

'Xargi for the same. 

or Xoci for 'tofi “a girl’s name.” 

While an instance of [/] was obtained, no instance of [s] could be 
secured. Initially, an instance was recorded in which he substituted [b] 
for [s]: — 


Spirants. 


37 

33 


37: bapd^ '' lot saba^ in the dialect: otherwise [ch] or [c] were 
the frequent substitutes : — 

16 : 'Acche ior ns m As ie “a term of salutation”. 

31 : bAch “ that will do ” for bAs. 

34: biccaX “bis-cut” for 'biskuX. 

34 : 'bacicdl *' bicycle ” for baisikkaL 
37 : 'mAlcha “ I will rub ” for ^mAlsa. 

37 : Uchi “ an iron ” for ^Istri. 


For similar phenomenon in Awadhi, cf . Baburam Saksena : Evolution 
of Awadhi, p. 103, “It has been observed that when the child begins to 
pronounce [s] , he does so in the case of initial [s] first, the medial continues 
to be pronounced [ch] a little longer.” 

The glottal fricative first appeared early, s^on after the 8th month, 
The glottal fri- but it was not noticed again for 19 months, till it 
cative [h] . reappeared : — 

8 : hAi (Meaningless) . 

28 : hoi “ more ”. 

31 : “ shop ”. 

Even then it was not pronounced in the beginning of some words, as 
26 : *ati “ elephant ” for 'hathi, 

34 : 'AH “ Hari, name of a boy 

The labio-dental [v] also appeared late : 

31 : WUei “ foolball ” lit. “ big 

_ . , Of the consonant-groups those with the semi-vowel [3] 

Consonant groups. ... -j 1 • ^ 

or with liquids were the earliest to appear : — 

[cj] 19: pi'cja “ An obscure name of a person ”. 

[tr] 27: trn “three”. 

[ml] 31: mlai “ cream 

[pf] 33: 'nJSTJu sacred thread”. 

[mb] 33 : 'bimbi “ name of a girl. 
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Onomatopoea 
and music. 


An interesting [b] in bat (34) inkstand for dava!^ appeared, reminding 
us of Prakrit [b] for Skr. [dv] . In the trisyllabic word 

37: mittana: '‘OSumitra! his sister's name" the child substituted 
[n] with the Svarabhakti [ o ] for the [ r ] of [ tr ] in su mitra, 
commonly pronounced mitrd by her parents and friends. 

Haplology, with unusual modification of sounds in 
^ ^ some words, occasionally appeared — : 

27 : man almonds " for badam 
35 : ^puli wasp " for tami}.ri 
37 : 'pama “ pyjama " for pajama 

Onomatopoea The tendency to Onomatopoea and music appeared for 

and music. the first time after the 14th month : — 

14: mao: '‘cat” (onomatopoeic) 

14 : bababa { Musical sounds ) 

14 : njd njd ( Musical sounds) 

After the 24th month the child became very responsive to music. He 
danced shaking the head, arms and legs on hearing a song. Cf. Cornioley, 
ib. p. 44, in which the Swiss child is said to have expressed delight in music 
after the 22nd month. 

Order of sounds Chronologically, the order of sounds in words may 
Syllables in words, be thus represented 

Vowels only 8 : u, ef ( both meaningless ) 

Consonant + vowel 8 : ke: { meaningless ) 

„ de : “ give " 

Vowel -h Consonant 16 : Uthe : here 

„ *Acche ** namAste, a term of salutation 
Disyllabic words begin after the 15th month, as 15 : pa 'di " exclamation 
while turning over the pages of a book ”, 16 : 'zthe “ here.” 

Trisyllabic words to begin appear later : — 


34: 

Jackal : 

' bicycle 

38: 

‘vppald : 

from above ”. 

37: 

mittand : 

0 Sumitra ! his sister's name ”, 

While 

the first 

significant sound appeared as 


Significant sounds 


‘give”, 9 : d^ : “ give, emphatic dM^ : the boy in this early 


cmned by the period used many significant sounds not available in his 
dialect : — 

14. uu : ■' that thing ” when wanting something. 

15 : dja ( Ja ) : " exclamation in search of a cat, where is it ? ” 

„ : du-. “ exclamation when turning over the pages of a book. 

„ ; dada 

,9 : do • t, ff ff }f ft 

ff • P^ • »> tf ** " 

„ : pa'di : „ „ »» » » 

: ^edBi 'cde ,, fp t* 
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16: Gw: ‘‘exclamation when pointing to a picture, ball etc/' 

„ ‘I do: “ exclamation when calling two cats*'. 

„ : fa ''cat’" peeping about. 

19 : Jab Jab, cup cup “ Exclamation while playing". 

„ : a pi^cja "'Come Oh ! " (some person whose name is obscure). 


After the 17th month, the child came to know the meanings of many 
words, but could not pronounce them, e.g. when asked to point out a 
Uatiul ^‘electric bulb?", he pointed out correctly, though he could not 
pronounce the word. 


Before the 24th month, the vocabulary was rather poor. The earliest 
Vocabulary. words picked up from the dialect related to greeting or 
persons often called : — 

16: 'Acche “greetings". 

17 : ^bebe “ mother and other persons as well " though in the dialed 
this word means only “ mother ". 

24 : *p\te “ father, and even sisters". This word was used for only 
one or two weeks and was then replaced hy be '' mother " for 
everybody. 


After the 24th month, a large number of substantives appeared : — 
26 : *ati “ elephant " 

„ : wG “ camel " 

27 : ma “ water " for 'pd^i in the dialect. 

„ : man “ almonds ” for badam in the dialect. 

31 : n^nd ‘the child's own name 
37 : kM “ tomorrow ". 


Before the 30th month, only the germs of Grammar appeared. The first 
grammatical form appeared as Imperative mood after the 
ammar. month : U: “give" 9: d^: “give". The Demonstrative 

Pronouns then appear, 16: ei “this", 24: ea oria “this very thing". 
Adverbs from Demonstrative Pronouns also appear early : 16 : %the “here". 

The word for negation appears somewhat late : 25 • ^nn^t “ is not " : lit. “ it 
not". The numerals emerge after the 27th month : Ik “one*', do “two'', 
tr^ “three". 

After the 30th month, grammatical forms become rapidly rich. The 
personal pronoun mX “ I " appears after the 31st month. The verb and the 
adjective appear simultaneously during the next few months : — 

Verb : Past : 32 : 'bapu ^ maria “grandfather will beat" : past used in 
the sense of the future. 

Present Perfect : 33 : VoGf ai e “meal has come". 

Subjunctive 37 : Woii pe id “may I send bread? 

Future : 37 : m\ ^appe 'mhlchd “ I will rub by myself, '^mKlchd from 
Lahnda 'mtilsd “ I will rub 
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Participles (from Dogri) 


Adjectives 


35 : MJJ^ da ''broken” 

36 : da "tom” 

„ pKrada "filled” 

31 : ^mzla "dirty” 

34 : ^glkka ''smair for 
^nlkka 

The Genitive, after the 34th month, was indicated by a compound 
word : — 

34 : k^l ^bibi "yesterday's sweets” 

„ fet mu "lion’s face”. But after the 35th month appears the post- 
position da in cace da k\j "uncle's post card”. 

The conception of Gender appears after the 33rd month, when we have 
'rot^i ais "meal has come”, but its use does not yet seem to be quite correct, 
for after the 34th month the child calls a girl " blmbi oe'' " O Bimbi ” ( being 
the name of a girl ), though oe is used only for males. 

How far the linguistic features described above are general, and how 
far peculiar to the individual, only later research, after 
careful comparison of the speech of many children 
speaking Indo-Aryan, will show, but the early appearance of plosives, the late 
emergence^of [/] ( as in Swiss German mentioned above, vide p. 561 ), and 
the substitute of [ch] for [s] as in Awadhi (Vide p. 562 above), may not be 
a mere coincidence. 


Conclusion. 



NOTES ON AN OLD PASHTO MANUSCRIPT, 
CONTAINING THE KHAIR-UL-BAYAN 
OF BAYAZID ANSARI 

By 

G. MORGENSTIERNE, Oslo 

We learn from Raverty^ that '^ayjch Mali Yusufzi, in A. D. 1417, wrote 
the “ History of his tribe and their conquests in the Pe^hawer Valley, etc. 

This is the earliest work I have been able to discover ; but of course it must 
not for a moment be inferred that previous to this there was no Pushto 
literature. On the contrary Akhund Darwezah mentions, .that in his time 
( about A. D. 1600 ) there was a celebrated book entitled “ The Pure ” which 
had been in the possession of the Yusufzis for some centuries past? — Raverty 
also mentions another history in Pashto, written by Khan Kaju, Rarrnizi 
1494 A. D., and informs us that he has in his possession Pashto works 
which were composed many years before and during Akbar’s reign (a. d. 
1555-1604). 

Unfortunately none of these pre-Akbarian Pashto works known to 
Raverty have been quoted in his grammar or included in his Chrestomahy or 
among his Translations, nor have I been able to find out what has become of 
these very interesting ancient Pashto manuscripts in his possession. The 
most ancient Pashto work made accessible is still Akhund Darweza's 
M^dizan-i-Pashto^, published in Peshawar, by Dorn in his Chrestomathy. and, 
in extracts, by Raverty in the Gulshan-i-Roh. According to Dorn his mscr. 

was arranged in (a. h.) 1614 (read 1014 ! ) = (a. d.) 1605 by Abdulkarim, 
another son of Akhund Darwezah. 

Akhund Darweza wrote in defence of orthodoxy against the arch-heretic 
Bayazid Ansari, the Pir Roshan or Saint of Light '' of his own adherents, 
the Roshanians, and the Pir Taiik or “ Saint of Darkness ”, of his oppo- 
nents. According to the Dabistan^ “it was in the year of the Hijira 949 (a. d. 
1542/3 ), that MiyamRoshen gained strength and established his sect,'' and he 
died in A. D. 1585^. 

The tenets of his sect are known mainly from the Dabistan, and from the 
malicious quotations''" and gross invectives of Akhund Darwezah. Dr. Leyden^ 

1. A Dictionary of the Pukhto, etc., II ed , p. XV. 

2. Also called Mal^zan-i-Islam, or Malian- ul-Asrar, V. Darmesteter, Chants 
populmres, CLXXXVII, and the preface to Raverty^s Gulshan-i-Roh. 

3. Tr. Shea andTroyer, 111,41. 

4. Darmesteter, Chants populaires CLXXXV. 

5. E. g. the frequently repeated sentence: da * aurate di gulnna, gut ham hat 
cok bnyawina ** women are flowers and everyone may enjoy the fragrance of a flower. ” 

Asiatic Researches fVdl, XI f 3^ sqq. 
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has given an interesting account of this heresy, l^hich has played a great role 
among the Pathans, and which may still have its secret adheients on the 
North-West Frontier. But no part of his original work has been known. 

In 1926, however, Sir E. Denison Ross kindly drew my attention to, 
and put at my disposal a manuscript of Bayazid AnsarPs Khair-ul-Bayan, 
belonging to him. He thought it might be of interest as well on account 
of its subject as on account of its age. According to the Persian colophon 
the manuscript was written by Faqir Bahar Tusi, a disciple of Pir 
Roshan, and was finished on Wednesday the 20th of Ramazan, A. H. 
1061 (a. d. 1650). It is older than any of the Pashto manuscripts belonging 
to the India Office or the British Museum ( of which the most ancient is the 
Diwan-i-Mirza, B. M. Or. 4228, from A. H. 1101 ), though it yields in age to 
Dorn's mscr. of Akhund Darweza. On the other hand Khair-ul-Bayan is the 
most ancient work hitherto known in Pashto, and it is of interest as well for 
the history of this language, as on account of its being an original work of the 
famous heretic. Unfortunately the time at my disposal for examining the 
manuscript was very limited, as I was leaving London. Besides, my 
unacquaintedness with Muhammedan Theology and its terminology, as well as 
my inexperience in reading Pashto and Persian manuscripts rendered the task 
of copying and interpreting the text rather difficult. I did, how^ever, copy a 
number of passages at random, and I venture to hope that a few remarks on 
the work and some extracts from it may not be without interest, and that 
they may induce a competent scholar to take up the work of editing and 
translating the whole book. 

The mscr. contains 167 leaves and is written in the Nasta'liq character. 
According to tradition^ Khair-ul-Bayan was composed in four languages. 
And we actually find several Persian and Hindustani passages in the introduc- 
tion, while Arabic quotations are frequently inserted into the Pashto text. 
Persian notes, in a different hand, are written in the margin. 

The orthography is remarkable in several ways. With the works of 
Akhund Darwezah, our mscr. shows a tendency to omit final ^ and a ^ 

even the ha-i-zahir. Thus, e. g., harfilna, and harfuno ; wata; 

nista\ basi\ aspe 33 , (/^), but usually ohdh^ 

lewdh, etc. Characteristic of Khair-ul-Bayan is the frequent writing of 
several words in one, e.g. » 

pci ^Pe dcr garzi ) pa ksc me. 

For the sounds peculiar to Pashto the ordinary symbols are used in the 
case of ^ with three dots above for c, /s® ; ^ and ^ with a ring below for r 

and d ; ^ with dot above and below for s. We also find d with a ring 

7 V. Leyden, op. cit, p. 415. 

8 The same symbol is used in Khorasmian. There may be a direct ccnnection 
between the usage in the two Eastern In. languages. 

9 Cf. the Alphabet fol. 4 r. 
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below for g, but the ring is frequently omitted. But Pashto j (dz), 2 and z are 
written j with dot below, j with dot above and below, and j with dot 

inside, instead of ordinary ^ with three dots above, j and j with dot 
above and below. 

The same orthographical peculiarities are found also elsewhere, thus in 
the British Museum Diwan of Mirza. According to Raverty^^ Mirza Ansari 
was a descendent, probably a grandson of Pir Roshan, and his orthography 
may be due to a family or sectarian tradition^^ 

The circumstance that all Pashto consonants have got their separate sign 
in the Khair-ul-Bayan, and that some of these are the same as those employed 
by Akhund Darwezah, points to a previous literary tradition. It is not 
conceivable that this defender of the faith should, even in matters of ortho- 
graphy, have borrowed from his despised opponent. 

By birth Bayazid was an Ormur from Kaniguram in Waziristan'^. 
But he does not write in the Waziri dialect of his birthplace. His language 
conforms in the main with that of the ordinary, classical ” literature, based 
apparently upon the Mohmand-Yusufzai type of dialect, but fixed at a time 
when Northern Pashto still distinguished between s , z and x , g. 

Thus forms such as jV ' road kS * honey; "he says ' ; jy ‘sun 

L:- ‘ thy * jma "my ' ghwaz "ear ' caldr " four ' warbu (^) sc " barley ’ are 

normal, northern forms. The corresponding Waziri forms are lyar:gemne\ 
wyaiyx ; Irmr ; or mykr ; e to {d 9 to) ; emb ; ^ez ; gjwz ; calwer ; rcbase,) 
which cannot have developed from the northern ones in recent times. Nor 
does nund " wet ' agree with Waziri Itmd ( <numd ), but it is found e. g. 
in Afridi, and from it is derived the ordinary literary form litnd, 

' grandson ’ may as well be an older form of Waz. Imsai as of the usual liter- 
ary form nwasai, Dar "fear’ is not a common word in the literary langu- 
age, but it is found in many dialects besides Waziri, and " big ’ corres- 
ponds not only to Waz., but also to Afridi, etc. star. I have come across 
one word only which clearly betrays Bayazids origin, viz. tastan ( ordinary 
Pashto castan ) ‘ master ’ < a form found also in Ormufi of Kaniguram, where 
it is evidently a loan-word from Pashto, although the Waziri form given 
by Lorimer is cdstan, 

Bayazid does not employ the archaic and poetical form kandi " he does ’ 
‘ they do ’ " nor the 3rd prs. in-ma'^, both of which are common in Akhund 

Darweza’s works. In accordance with other early Pashto texts and with some 

" ' • 

10 Selection from the Poetry of the Afghans, p. 51. 

11 According to R avert y Mirza commenced writing poetry about A. H. 1040 (A. D. 
1630). In an ode composed A. h. 1081 (a. d. 1670) Khushhal Khan says that Mirza was 
dead long ago. Cf. Biddulph, Afghan Poetry, f r and Transl., p. 76. 

12 V. Makhzan-ul Islam, Dorn, Chrest. IT ; B. M. Or. 6274, f. 117v. ; I. O, 
2792, f. 137 a. 

13 But note iMyamna in the verse quoted Akhund Darweza, 
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of the more archaic dialects of to-day, the plurals in -una have an oblique form 
in -o 'not in ~uno. Thus kahuna ‘ fishes' -psuna ‘ goals obh pso * kabo (but 
once in my extracts harfuno, ) Similarly firistagan ' angels but da 
firisto} 

A plural form to be noted is ^ ^y\ < probably to be read asa 
* horses instead of asuna. Cf. Wanechi Pashto lasP ‘ hands as against 
standard Pashto tasuna. Also obi. pi. namuno * names ^ is probably a 
more archaic form than standard Pashto numuno (cf . Wrun ‘ thigh pi. 
Wranu na). 

Regarding the pronouns we may mention the aberrant form ^ ehgha = 

hegha {h) ' that In the same sense is used havi or have 

(?) , probably derived from the well-known Iranian pronominal stem ava, 
but hitherto unknown in Pashto. For test, the pronouns appear to be of 
the ordinary type. Thus, e. g. da * this ' , pi. dul, obi. pi. duX did. 

The vocabulary of the mscr. does not present any striking peculiarities. 
Note, however, zyay--zar 'gold' ( ordinary sr^-zar ); Jijj zotml (?) 
‘ morsel' ; krandar ' action ' ; ' aurata * woman 

The present writer is not competent to discuss Bayazid's theology or the 
characteristics of his heresy. To a reader initiated in the details of Islamic 
doctrine his heterodoxy is not very prominent, at any rate not in the parts of 
the book which I have looked through. According to Akhund Darwezah 
Bayazid's heresy consisted in the following theses^ : 

1) God is all in all ; all existing objects are only forms of the deity. 

2) Pirs are the great manifestations of divinity. 

3) The sole test of right and wrong is obedience to the Pirs. 

4) Those who will not receive the precepts of a Pir, are in the 
situation of brutes and may be killed. 

5) Human souls transmigrate. 

6) Koran and Hadis are not to be interpreted literally. 

7) This mystic sense of the law is only attainable by religious 
exercises and the instructions of a Pir. 

I have not come across passages referring to transmigration or to the 
worship of Pirs, which are among the chief tenets of the Roshaniya Sect 
according to Akhund Darweza. But the pantheistic tendency is very much in 
evidence. The work acknowledges the authority of the Koran and contains 
sections on the nature and attributes of God, and gives detailed rules about 
ablutions, fasts, almsgiving and tithe, and other religious duties, after the 
manner of other Muhammadan handbooks. 

It is perhaps not only an accident that Bayazid belonged to the Ormur 
tribe, which is said to have been converted to Islam at a recent date, and 

1 Cf. my Notes on Wanechi Norsk Tidsshrift for Sprogvidenskap, IV, 164. 

2 Never sa/a, but this may be due to the specifically theological style of the work- 
cf. Waziri vrafina * wife ’ < * auratina. 

3 V. Leyden, op. cit. 420, 
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whose very name — ^rightly or wrongly — has been explained as corresponding 
to Persian Chiragh-Push “ fire-extinguishers with allusion to the peculiar 
and disreputable ceremonies attributed to them. 

In the vocalized transcriptions underlined a, i, ti, stand for vowels written 
in the original, a, f, etc. for those supplied by me. 5, e represent ^ 
of the text, while o, e have been added. Initial a- stands for (|) but d for \ 
g represents a d which ought to be read g, and underlined / an original ; 

For typographical reasons I have given some specimens of exact transli- 
terations of the consonants, instead of the original texts in Arabic script, which 
would have entailed the use of special letters. 

The translations are in several cases conjectural and provisory. 

Au Bayazid wu-kas hagha harfOna a pa hara ziba Sazezi da faide da 
para da Mmiano. dana-e la hara ciza ma na zda berun harfuna da Quran. 

And Bayazid wrote those letters which are suitable for every language 
for the benefit of men. Thou art wise above everything ( ? ), by me nothing 
is learnt ( ? ) but the letters of the Koran. 

Fol. 11 r 

Gunahgar au badgar ganam la waro gunahgarano la-badkarano Muham- 
mad pa ummat kse * alaihi as-salam wale umedwari me sta wa neki u rahmat 
(lib) u baxs wata da ; ra wu baxsa wa ma wata au jma wa yarano u 
farman bardarano wa mijasti wata gunahan bal-me zro qarar si au pa sta wa 
kalam wata wuzgar si. 

I reckon as (the worst) sinner and evil-doer of all sinners and evil-doers 
Mohammed — in the religion peace be upon him (?) — ; but I am hoping for 
Thy goodness and compassion and forgiveness; forgive me and my friends 
and servants ( and ? ) for the mijasti ( ? ) our sins ; besides may my heart 
become quiet and leisured for ( = to hear ) Thy word. 

Fol. 16 r 

Nabi wa ( yo ) li di rahmati ‘ alaihi na*-d9h al-kalam : 

( Ma ) rg ba-war si wa san wata nangahan, nista da sari pa-dunya kse 
tol-da-tal maqam. Gora da daghe zamane admian ^wari dunya au har ci 
pa-kse-di, pe masghul di der admian. Jine pa-karolo ya pa-bazargani ya 
pa-pwndkly ya pa-tarkas-bandi jine pa-nor nor car masglmli kah admian. 

Trie Prophet has said — compassion upon him — about this is the word : 
Death comes to man suddenly, there is no place for ever for man in the world. 
Look, the men of this time seek the world and all that is in it, many men are 

occupied with it. Some with ploughing or trading or or with wearing 

of quivers, some men make busy with some other work. 

Fol. 43 V. 

Me kani kari-di ( or : kanai karai-dai ) pa-kse-me suri ( surai ? ) kori-di 
pa-krandar da pre war da admiano. Pa*har suri kse-me ‘a-zab karai-dei dai pa 
atkal da gunahano. Za ba wa or wata kpm farman ci*har yau ‘azab wi, pa 


Fead pa-dah ? 
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atkal gbwari pa-har yau. Ka la-5r wu-wuzam hec kala ba-na-wu-basam* yau 
la-gunahgarano admiano. 

Da kalam ba-mumi pa-kse hagha marg ( 44a) ci la-‘azab xilas si au nah 
hagh zwandun ci la-rabat wi da.dSzaxiano gor sam. 

I have made stones (or : a stone ? ), and in them I have made holes for 
the making of a door in them for men ( ? ). In every hole I have made a 
torment according to the judgment of (their) sins. I shall give a command 
to the fire, that every torment that may be, it shall seek it according to the 
judgment on each one. If I emerge from the fire, 1 shall never take out one 
of the sinning men. This word he will find in it (?) : That death which is 
from torment and not that life which ( ? ) 

Fol. 61 r 

Pa-hagha san farz dai'Ci obah war-jaxa na-wi, yau kroh lar wi da dah 
au da obo pa-miyan ( dari kroh yau farsang dai, au kroh dai calor zara 
gamuna). — (A rabic) qad ja’ala ’llahu li-kulli-say'yan (sic! ) qadran. (Persian) 

(Pashto : ) Ya obah wi, da-ranj pa-bahanah ya da dunbamand ya da le 

wah dar wi ; ya da kuhi odah wi, gali war-jaxa na-wi ci dbah e kazi, pa-dah 
farz dai-ci tamim di kah. Tamam. 

For this man it is obligatory, if there is no water present, [ if ] there is 
one kos road between him and the water, ( three kos make one farsang, and 
one k5s consists of 4000 paces ). — ( Arabic ) God has made for every thing 

its power ( ? ) (Pashto). Or if there is water, there is through the pretext 

of suffering, fear either of the sailed one ( n. of some animal ? ) or of the 
wolf ; or [ if ] there is well-water, it is not near to him, that he may draw the 
water, — for him it is obligatory to make a substitute (for water). Finished. 

Pa-dah da kalam : Da sari ( Fol. 101 r. or : sario ? ) boya ci pa-nawistama 
spah har yau la- ‘aqilo wa myast wata di gori pa Sa‘ban. Kah c6k (as)-e 
wu-wini, rdza di wu lari ; kas-e na-wiiii, roza di na-lari da hegha pore co 
muddat tamam si da Sa * ban, Ka-yau kas wu-wini myast da Ramazan, 
guwai di e qabula-ki da ‘ adl da-para imam kah ‘illat wi pa-asman kse. 

About this there is this word : It behoves a man ( or ; men ) that on 
the twenty-ninth night of Sha‘ban every one of those who have sense should 
look out for the new moon. If anybody sees it, they shall keep the fast ; if 
nobody sees it, they shall not keep the fast until the period of the Sha'ban 
is finished. If one person sees the moon of the Ramazan the Imama shall 
accept his testimony on account of his competence if there is a reason for it 
in the sky. 

Fol. 101 V. 

Da Kam ‘ Id myast yau kas wu-wini, rozah di na-gusai ka ‘ illat wi pa- 
asman. ' Ayan : Guwahi di na-qabulawi imam beriJn ka dwa memh ya yau 
meph dwe 'aurate wi. Pata di wi. ‘ Ham ka ‘ illat na-wi pa-asman, guwahi 
di na-qabulawi imam berun da dero admiano. 

If one person sees the moon of Shawal, he shall not break the fast if 
there is a reason (for fasting) in the sky. Demonstration: the imam shall 


Ba*na uncertain reading. 
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not accept the testimony, unless there be two men or one man and two 
women. May it be a sign for thee. If there is no sign in the sky as a 
reason, the imam shall not accept it, unless it be of many men. 

Fol. 105 V. 

Zakat da ^so da ^spo dai. Bayan : Ka-cok as aspe lari, kal ter si tamam, 
tastan e ixtiyar lari d yau dinar di war-ki da her Xaryan (?) ya di baha ki 

la-dwo sawo diramo di pinph war-ki tamam. Pata di wi ....Nistah 

zakat da aso na-da qajaro na-da xro berun ka-da bazargani wi. 

There is tithe (to be payed) of horses and mares. Explanation: If 
anybody has horses or mares, and a whole year passes, their owner is at liberty 
to give one dinner for each ass (?); or he shall value them, then he shall give 

five fuel dirhams out of two-hundred. May it be a proof for thee No 

tithe is to be given on horses or mules or asses, unless they are for sale. 

Fol. 102 n. 

Da doh la-dwo-sawo diramo la-xarca ziy^t wi ya calwest carandah psuna 
ya ders carandah ghwa ya pinjoh carandah wi usan ya as ya aspe ya kali ya 
da bazargani wi cl-dwa-sawa diram e baha wi au kal pa-dui ser si tamam, 
hagha tuwangar dai. 

His expenses exceed 260 dirhams, or he has 40 grazing sheep, or 30 
grazing cows, or 5 grazing camels or horses or mares, or household articles 
for trading, the value of which is 200 dirhams, and a whole year has passed 
for them ( in his possession ), he is powerful. 

Fol. 114 r. 

Tro ba-kamzori-wata wayi saitan ma prezda ( 114 b) may ah wa zor war 
wata nah wa ghal u kasir wata. Sarm smari ci-wa-dui wata prezdi. 

Then Satan says to the feeble : Do not give up thy wealth to the power- 
ful, nor to the thief or adulterer. He reckons it a shame to give ( anything ) 
up to these. 

147 b. 

Da awaz rahat be da ghwaz, da didan rahat be da stargo au da xusbui 
rahat be da poze wi, da aghustan rahat be da tan au da xule rahat be da 
c^5 au da xwa|o da atam (?). Arwi au wini aghundi mumi pa-hegha ci 
pa-dunya e arwedoli lidoli aghusti mundli na-wi ghwaz storge o tan poza xule 
da da, ‘iyan. 

The repose of the voice is without the ear, the repose of seeing without 
the eyes, and the repose of fragrance without the nose, the repose of dressing 
is without the body, and the repose of the mouth without drink or food. 
He hears and sees, dresses and finds in that which he has not heard, seen 
dressed or found in the world (?) 

Fol. 145 r. 

d' kl’m kwr dlywh nxs hgbh d cy pspdyr krzy d nws phws ptlb d mrd'ri 
y’d jn'wr’n d nwr cyz dp’r cd dwy xwrdndy ' y’n hsy csph dyr krzy frm’n- 
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brd’r d syt’n y’n d nws phws d gbl’ d k’syry dp’r y’ d nwr hr’m p'z’b wm 
” dmy’n pngb(m ?)t d nws d syt’n pVb d’w cdy. 

Da kalam gora ; Da lewah naxsa haghah da ci pa.spa-der §arzi da nos 
pa-hawwas pa-talab da murdare ya-da janawarano ya da nor ciz da-para 
cida dui xwardan-di. ‘Ayan: Base cispah der garzi farmanbardar da 
Saitan. Ayan. Da nos pa-hawwas da ghla da kasiri da para ya da nor 
haram pa-'azab wum. Admian pa-nagh(m) at da nos da Saitan pa-'azb da 
’wc (?) di. 

Consider this word : The" proof of a wolf (or : beast of prey) is that it 
wanders much about at night in the lust of its desires, in search of carrion or 
of animals (i.e. prey), or of other things which are their food. Demonstra- 
tion : I was in torment on account of the lust of desire, of theft, of adultery, 
or of other forbidden things. Men are in the torment of w’c (?) on account of 
the voice (?) of the lust of Satan. 

Fol. 145 V. 

nxs d jnVr’n hghh d cy prwj bdyr krzydh w nws ptlb dw’sh d ‘wbw ’w 
hr cxwrdndy d jn’wr’n psph pghflt dk cmlst nyy rs’wh w nwr c ' wt zy'n hsy 
cy i^ry‘t ks qr*r ww d nws phws bprwj dyr krzydyr by xw'f cs ’ ghstn wyl 
psph bpghflt dk cmFst Ik jn'wr’n cnh by rsVh nwr c (r) wt zy'n. 

Naxsa da janawarano haghah da ci pa-rwaj ba-der garzedoh u nos 
pa talab da wa^h da obo au har ci-xwurdan-di da janawarano. Pa-spah 
pa ghaflat dak camlast ( 9 ) na-ye rasawah wa nor ca-wata ziyan. Hase ci 
pa-sari’at ksa qarar wu da nos pa-hawwas ba-pa-rwaj der garzi-der be 
xw^ ( 9 ), cas, aghastan, wayal. Pa-spah ba-pa ghaflat dak camlast, laka 
janawaran ci-nah b-e rasawoh nor ca(r)-wata ziyan. 

The proof ( : sign ) of the (grazing) animals is that they used to wander 
about in day time, and (their) lust (is) in the search for grass and water and 
everything which can be eaten by animals. At night they carelessly lay down 
replete. They did not bring harm upon anybody else. Thus they who were 
firm in the law, wander much about in day time in the lust of desire. They 
have much food, drink, dress, (talk?). At night thy carelessly lay down 
replete, like the animals, who did not bring harm to anybody else. 

Admian jma pa-hasti k^-di, jma hasti da pa-admiano. Laka kabuna 
pa-obah au oboh pa-kab5 kse, laka kabuna pa-obah Zwandi-di, hase pa-ma 
zwandi-di admian. Pata di wi. riant: Mina-l-ma*i kulli sayyun hayyun. 
Pa-Quran kse-di. (Arabic) Bayan: Ana fi kulli sayy’in ka Tma'u 
bi-lamfun (?) ma kana fi Tma'i. (Pashto) Wayali-di Subhan. Kab ci 
pa-5bo kse garzi max e wa obo wata si, hase har lor wata ci wu jarwuzi, max 
e wa ma-wata si da-Mmiano. 

Men are in my e>dstence, and my existence is in men. Just as fish^ 
are in the water, and the water in the fishes, just as the fishes are alive in 
the water, thus men are alive in me. May it be a sign for thee, (Arabic) 


Or read : wy = wi ? 
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The teaching : From the water is every thing alive. (Pashto) It is in the 
Koran. ( Ar. ) Explanation : I am in every thing, just as the water. All 
that exists is in the water (?). (Psht.). The gracious one has said it. 
When the fish moves about in the water, its face is turned towards the water. 
Likewise in whatever direction they turn round, the faces of men are turned 
towards me. 


153 

Zo yam pa-westah pa-post kse da admiano, pa wino pa-ghwasa da 
admiano, pa-rag pa-pala da admiano, pa-haddo pa-maghzah da admiano, 
pa-har cah kse-yam ci ca sta da sari (or: sario?) pa-jan. Tahqiq da jma 

hast! la-hara ciz bar, laka da la-Mmi^o Za yam pa-admi kse-jma hasti 

pa-carsuno da admiano, za nizde yam wa-adminano wata la-jana. 

I am in the hairs and in the skin of men, in the blood and in the flesh of 
men, in the veins and in the sinews of men, in the bones and in the marrow 
of men. I am in everything which exists in the soul of a man ( or : men ). 
The truth of my existence ( is ) above everything, just as it is ( above ) men 

[ or : Forsooth, my existence is... ? ] I am in man, my existence is in the 

crossroads of men, I am near unto men in their soul. 



THE REINTERPRETATION OE BUDDHISM ^ 

By 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 

The Buddhist scholar nowadays sees Buddhism in its setting, and no 
longer as though it were something entirely new and almost alien to the 
Indian Weltanschauung ; it is largely as the result of Mrs. Rhys Davids’ 
work that Buddhism is now seen to have been far less heterodox than was 
once thought. And this is a great service. At the same time it provokes 
the curious reflection, that the suspicious popularity of “ Buddhism ” 
in Europe has rested upon a very thorough misunderstanding of what Bud- 
dhism really was. The actual teaching was no more than that of Jesus “ meek 
or mild ”, and like his was in radical opposition to our modem individualism, 
and to our interest in “ the survival of ‘ persMiality ’ If there is anything 
that the Buddha is not, it is a “ humanist ”. 

It is above all in her interpretation of matta that the change has taken 
place. I am heartily in agreement with her view recently expressed in JRAS. 
1937, p. 259, that the Buddha took the dtmm for granted,^ and here more 
fully stated in the original gospel, p. 39, “ May be it is regrettable, that in 
our rendering of the word atman, attd, we have not consistently and persist- 
ently used, not soul or self, but spirit. There is, in both spirit and the Indian 
term the association with ‘breath’”. It must be said, however, that the 
spirit is also the essence {esse, “being” as distinguished from the “acci- 
dents ” of being) of the person, and thus his true or real self as distinguished 
from the empirical ego (proprium,^ ahath ca mama ca ; mamdyita in Sn.367) ; 


1. With special reference to Mrs. Rhys Davids’ recent works. What ms the 
Original Gospel in Buddhism ? Londcm, 1938 ; To^ Become or not to Beconte, London, 
1937 ; and A Manual of Buddhism, London and New York, 1932. 

2. It would have been as superfluous for the Buddha to say “There is an 
attd’’ as it would have been to say “There are Devas” or “There id a Brahni5.” 
In M. 11. 130-133 he is asked “ Are there Devas ? ” and “ Is there a Brahma ” 
replies in each case. “ What a question to ask ! ” The great point to be in- 
sisted upon was that men should not see “an attd in what was noi-attd”, ^ould 
not fall into the delusion of the Asura in CU. VIII 8 {atman = body) nor that 
of Indra in VIII. 10 {atman = soul). It is only by elimination that the atman 
can be in any sense defined ; when all else has perished, “ what remains over 
{(itiiifyata), that is the Atman" (CU. VIII. 1. 4-5, cf. BU. IV. 3. 6) ; hence 
the use of the via negativa alike in the Upani§ads and Buddhism, and it may 
be added, in Christianity. 

3. It is significant enough that one and the same root underlies Latin pro- 
prium (“property") and Skr. priya (“dear"). The empirical ego (the “great 
possesions ” <rf the rich man who turned away sorrowful, the " felly ’ of BU. 
I. 5. 15) is “ naturally ” dear to us so long as we think of it as “ our own , but 
when we realise that the Inner Man alone is really our own (nothing but what 
we are being really " ours ”) then he only is dear to ifS, and all else dear only 
fM his sake. 
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and it is for this reason and because of the validity of our consciousness 
of being (regardless of the invalidity of our conviction of being so-and-so) 
that atmm in reflexive usage (rare in RV and also, in the nominative, in 
Pali) acquires the general meaning of “oneself”. In other than reflexive 
usage, the fatal objections to the use of “Self” (even with the capital) are 
two, - 

(1) that the basic concept of “spiration” is ignored, and (2) that it is 
almost impossible in English to make any use of the word “ self ” without the 
implication of an ego or of “ selfishness ”, the “ reader-at-secondhand ”, as 
Mrs. Rhys Davids says, thinking only of “ his actual present self ” (the only 
self that the naithiha can believe in ! ) 

The full meaning of atmm is therefore “ spiritual self ”. If only one 
word is to be used, it is far better to say “ spirit ” than “ self ”, for the reasons 
given above and because this rendering brings out the equivalence of the 
Indian dtman doctrine and Christian doctrine of the Holy Ghost (Sanctus 
Spiritus), Greek doctrine of pneuma, Arabic ruh, etc., and thus would prob- 
ably do more than any other single change in our habits of translations to 
rectify current misconceptions of Indian teachings. In any case a rendering 
of dtman by “ soul ” is most undesirable (translators from Pali have rightly 
rendered ndma or vinnana in ndmarupa and savinhma-kdya by “soul”), 
since it is at least as much from all that is meant by the “ psyche ” in our 
“ psychology ” as it is from the physical body that the Indian mukta is deli- 
vered. Still less can atmm be rendered by “ body ” (unless in very exceptional 
contexts^) merely because in reflexive usage the whole of the person, constituted 
of “ body, soul and spirit ” is intended. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids, then, renders (as I have also done) the Buddha's 
last words by “Be ye such as have the Spirit for their lamp, {atta-dipd, 
echoed in Sn. 501,) the Spirit for their refuge”, cf. MU. VI. 30 “Who as 
its lamps indwells the heart ”.2 The Buddhist denial of attd is always exclu- 


1. D. II. 34 anna attd corresponds to D. II. annarh kdyam : but just as 
kdyam in the latter context is not the “flesh” specifically, but “body” as the 
word is used in “ somebody ” or 'gin a body meet a body ” so attd in the former 
context is soul ” in the sense in which one can say “ not a soul to be seen ”. 

2 As also Dh. 146 and 232, Andhakdrena onaddhd padipam na gavessatha? 
...So karohi dipam attano (“Make a lamp of the spirit”, not “for” the spirit). 
Karohi dtpam attano is exactly the same at attdnarh gaveyyasdtha (“Search for your 
spiritual-self, or spirit”. Mrs. Rhys Davids' version of gaveyyasdtha, “hunted for” 
{Mdhdvagga, L 23, Original gospel, p. 35) is wholly admirable ; but “ hunting for 
lost cattle”, which as she says “is a feature in Buddhist Suttas” is indeed a 
“ feature ” throughout the Vedic tradition (e. g. RV. X. 46t 2 ; it is represented 
in Christianity by the doctrine of the vestigium pedis, — ^Bckhart speaks of the soul 
as “following the spoor of her quarry, Christ”) and at this point it might well 
have been pointed out that the very word for “Way”, magga (Dhtp. 298 has 
gavesati = maggana) , derives from mjg, to hunt, cf. lAL., NS. XI. p. 7^ 

To “ make a lamp of ;tlie spirit ” is the same as to have the Buddha for one's 
li^t The Buddha not #ierely never denied the dtman, but is himself the dtman. 
The only explicit statement to the effect that the Buddha is the dtman that I know 
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sive and never inclusive : the error of the putJmjma {oi pollai) con 
sists indeed in the delusion that there is “ atta in what-is-not-ty^^a ” {mattani 
A. 11. 52), i.e. in body or soul (S. III. 130),^ but it is equally 
an error to think; of the arhct as annihilated (D. II. 68, etc.). It is at the 
close of passages analysing “ soul-and-body " {ndmarupa, savinnana^hdya) 
that the expression occurs repeatedly, na me so attd. “ This is not my very- 
self”, i.e. “not my true and spiritual being, but only a temporary vehicle 
thereof” (in the well known parable of the chariot, it is never said that 
there is no rider, but only that the so-called “ chariot ” is an unstable com- 
posite, devoid of any real entity ).2 And by this na me so attd (the stress is 
upon the so) it could scarcely have been more definitely indicated that tliere 
is an attd ; by rupam . .vinnanam, . .n ’ eso ' ham asmi n ' etam me (S.I. 112) 
“Body and soul, that’s not me, they’re none of mine”, the Buddha is cer- 
tainly not denying a “ real me ”, but only defining it by the exclusion of 
its accidents, just as he who denies that “I am this” (aham ayam asmiy 

of occurs in the Commentary to Udana 67, where Tathagata is paraphrased by 
attd (from the point of view of a supposed perversion of the gospel by “ monkish ” 
interpreters, this is a curiously “ late ” adherence to the “ older ” doctrine : for my 
part, I should like to know of even one unmistakeable denial of the dtmtm to be 
found in a Pali text, and in any case, is it not time to abandon the anti-monastic pre- 
judices by which our reading of history is so often coloured ? ) : it is, however, 
clearly implied by the Brahmabhuta == Buddha of S. III. 83 and Brahmakaya 
= Dhammakaya of D. III. 84 (where Brahma, not Brahma may be noted). It is 
also implied in our “lamp” and “refuge” (attadipd, attasarand) : for tlie Spirit 
idtman) is precisely the light by which one sees, etc., “when all other lights have 
gone out ” (BU. IV. 3. 6, “ gone out ”, as predicated of the “ fires ”, is sdntdydmy 
“ quenched ”, it is also precisely when the “ Eye in the World ” has gone out, 
that the injunction attadipd viharatha applies) : other lights are three, the fourth 
and best is the Buddha himself (S. L 14), and so it is that at Worlds’ End ( with- 
in you”, and to be known by an “quenching” samitdvi, A. II. 49 and S. I. 62), 
where no sun shines, nor moon, nor stars (Uddna 9, answer to D, I. 223, c£. S. I. 15, 
KU. V. 15 and BG, XV. 6; Rev. XXL 3) “there is no darkness” (“for the 
glory of God did lighten it ”, Rev. XXL 23) ,* this “ Divine Darkness blinding by 
excess of light ”, as Dionysius words it, speaking of another “ darkness ” than that 
of the world, where the Hidden Light must be tracked like some lost animal - 

1. It is a less dangerous error to think of body as “ self ” than to think of 
the soul or “ personality ” as self, because it can be more easily realised that the 
body is after all a mortal and transient composite, and rather more thought is re- 
quired if we are also to be convinced that the “ soul ” is an inconstant compound 
(S. 11. 94). 

2. The Buddha, like Agni, is often referred to as sdrathiy “provided ^th a 

chariot In S. 1. 33 dhammdham sdrathim brumiy “ I say the dhamma is ^e 
rider is Sas mudi as to say that he is himself the rider, since “He who sees the 
dhamma, sees me'’ (S. III. 120). Cf. J, VI. 252 attd vd sdrathi (=KU. . 

dtmdnam rathmam vMdhi) : from Mrs. Rhys Davids' point of view remarkable 
“ left in ” ! Even the famousf Milinda passage on the chariot only asserts that 
“ Nagasena ” and “ chariot ” are both conventional designations of evanescent com 
posites, without in any way excluding the possibility of an esserice t at may e 
“ in but not of Nagasena From the Upani§ad point of view it is ^av®^^ ® 
regal spirit (dtman) that is the rider in the chariot, and the inner con ro er 

the steeds. 
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S. III. 130) neverthdess “is*' {atthi. Mil. 73). The perfected being, 
all in act {katam karcafiyam — kttakrtyal}) is insusceptible of any but 
a negative definition, the arhat being for example innominate (Sn. 1176), 
indiscoverable (S.I. 23), inconnumerable {na upeti sankham, Sn. 1074),^ there 
is no more ‘‘thusness ” for him (ndparam itthatdya). 

Man has two “ selves ”, which may be at war with one another (BG. VI. 
5-7 and S. I. 91-92), of which we speak when we say that acted in 
spite of * mysdf ' ” or “ against my better nature ”, and which are the mima 
to be rejected and the anima to be saved of Luke XVIL 33, Math. XVI. 25 
and John XII. 25, the former being also that which a man must “hate”, 
“ if he would be My disciple ”, Luke XIV. 26. The Bii^manas and Upani- 
§ads abound in references to these two sdves. Mrs. Rhys Davids says (p. 40) 
“ Only once have I found the distinction patently drawn where in the same 
Sutta (A. I. 249) we have ‘ Great Sdf * (^mahattd)^ 2 cci& ‘ little self * {ap'dtumo) 


1, The opposite of sankham gacchati, to ''get a number” (S. III. 35)), i.e. 
to be bom. This use of "number” implies the old and universal realisation that 
the cosmos, from which the Buddhist wished to break out, is precisely the realm 
of the quantitative, or in other words, finite. Number distinguishes species and 
individuality ; the arhat is not of any kind, not any " what ”. 

2. Mahattam, as Woodward has seen, was probably intended by the mahan- 

tam of A. II. 21, where it is said (by Brahmia Sahampati, indeed, but nil obstat) 
that inasmuch as all the Buddhas lay stress on Dhamma, “ so surely he who loveth 
Self (attakdmo)y he in whom there is mighty longing for the Great-Self {mahojv- 
tam, far mahattam, or with attdnam understood) should stress the Dhamma, and 
the Buddhas’ doctrine as refuge The PTS Pali Dictionary ignores mahattd and 
has only mahatta (n), "greatness” ; a confusion of the words would not necessarily 
involve a confusion of meaning, since the "Great” (mahat) or "Great Self” (dtmd 
mahdn) is in fact that Sun that in RV. L 115. 1 is the " Self ” or " Spirit ” of all 
things and with whom all things are linked in a common " conspiracy ” in accordance 
with the sutrdtman doctrine of AV. X. 8. 38, SB. VIII. 7. 3. 10, etc. 

Mahattd is the same as the better known but much abused " Mahatma ”, of 

which we are now in a pKJsition to realise the tme values. The epithet can be applied 
to one who is " altogether ‘ in the spirit ’ and corresponds to the third category 
in the Gnostic classification of man as either hylic, psychic, or pneumatic. 

To call a man " Mahatma ” is also as much as to call him " Great Light ”, or 

" Sim as in BU. IV. 4.22 mahdn aja dtmd and KU. III. 10 dtmd mahdn, A. I. 249 
cited above defines mahattd as follow : " The man in whom body, will and in- 

tellect (kdya, citta, pahhd, ‘body, soul and spirit’ {prajhd, literally 'pro-gnosis' im- 
plying always a knowledge not derived from any source outside itself, and in this 
sense being ‘ intellectus vel spiritus') have been made- to-become {bhdvita, ‘develop- 
ed : the whole expression, like katim kara^tyam, kjtakftyah, etc, implies ' geworden 
was er ist'), he is not empty, but a 'Great Spirit' (mahattd), whose habit has no 
measure” (apparndnavikdri) , For the reniiering "habit”, cf. vihdra, "habit-action”. 
"Not empty” (aparitto = dprarikta) is "not emptied out” as is Prajapati when 
these worlds have been expressed, but made whole (kjtsna) or holy again as is 
P^japati by the Comprdiensor’s (evamvit) sacrifice. Such expressions as micyata, 
riricdno *mQnyata, and atyaricyata in PB. IV« ,10. 1, 21. 2, and XV. 8. 2. with 
reference to Prajapati as having " emitted his offspring” (prajd snfvd) echo RV. X. 
90. 4 where the Person atyaricyata bhumim atko puraljL ^^was emptied out upon 
the Earth and therewith of a manifold (progeny) ”. It will be noted that both 
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but the fundamental question of the . Upani^ds, “Which is most the self” 
{katama dtmd, BU.. IV. 3. 7), “ Which one is it ? ” {katama, MU. II. 1), is 
certainly reflected in Sn. 508 ''By which self {km'attand) does one attain 
the Brahma-world ? ” (Buddhism does not disdain to speak of the summum 
bofmm thus, nor even to treat as synonymous Brahmahood and Buddhahood) . 
Again, two different “ selves ” are certainly implied by the Buddha’s approval 
of the “sdf-lover” (aftakumo, of which the real meaning is wholly betray- 
ed by the rendering “self-lover”) in S. I 75^ (a variant of BU. II 4 and 
IV. 5), and the disapproval of those who are “overfond of self” {attd hi 
paramo piyo) in A. IV. 97, where the attd in question is assuredly the psycho- 
physical self or ego that “is not myself” {na me so attd, S. II. 94, III. 224, etc.) 
and to which an arhat can refer in terms of “ I ” and “ my ” only when speak- 


sr and ric involve a sexual symbolism. It is in the same way that in JU. I. 57. 5 
where the Saman “is verbally outpoured, or emptied out, upon the RK.” (tdm 
. . . vdcatyaricyata) ; and cinalogi'Cally ati tisro brdhmanaydnis sadrsi ricyate ya evam 
veda. Ric describes the divine incontinence by which the “ creation ” is brought 
into being, “ genitum non factum ” : Eckhart's “ act of fecundation latent in eternity”. 
The point of aparitta is then that the Buddha has come into his own, he is no 
longer forspent and divided but continent or self-contained. 

4 , Attakdmo here like ajjhatarato . . .tarn dhu bhikkhum, “He whose delight 
is in the Inner Man,* him I call a monk indeed” (Dh. 362), cf. Mund. III. 1. 4, 
“He whose fond delight is in the Spirit {dtmaratib ) 9 he is the best of Brahmo- 
knowers”, and Bg. III. 17 dtmaratih. , ,kdryam m vidyate (because krtakrtyah, 
kctani karamycLtn). The knowledge of the (spiritual) Self is commended in the 
expressions atta-sannata (S. 1. 103) and attannu (D. III. 252), where this “self- 
knowledge” is an^ essential part of the ddppurisa-dhcmmd, and A. IV. 114, ranked 
with dhammahhUj atthchnu, etc. There is actually no part of the Indian pneumato- 
logy, not even excepting the doctrine of the “ thread-spirit ”, which could not be 
illustrated from Pali sources alone. 

A further remarkable illustration of Buddhist “ orthodoxy ” occurs in connection 
with the doctrine of the “ elements ” or “ subsistents ”. It is generally held that 
the Hindus reckon five elements, the Buddhists only four. We find, for example, 
that the body is catummahdbhutika, literally “ four-great-elementish (S. II. 94). 
But in a fuller text, S. II. 206-247, the four great elements, designated as such, are 
earth, water, fire, air, listed in their proper order, and it is said that each of these 
is reduced to its homonymous principle at death. In the same breath the text 
goes on to say that the “sense-powers” (indriydni) all together resort to the ether 
(akdsa). It is, then, a matter of terminology; the ether is essential to the being 
of a man, but as being of a higher order than the four, it is not spoken of as a fifth 
“ element ” though it occurs in the fifth place. This “ ether ”, indeed, is not a 
“ space ”, but a “ void ”, and for that reason in the Upani§ads, dkdsa is often re- 
placed by kha ; it is a first determination of the dtman, proceeding to rnanifestation 
as prdii^a (“breath”). The indriydni, sense-powers, are in fact alternatively spoken 
of in the Upani$ads as “breaths” (prdndh), which are so to speak the antennae 
of the spirit extended from within us to the objects of cognition, and ^ 

matter of course reduced (“led back to”) their principle at death. The Bu is 
doctrine is then so orthodox that, apart from the restriction of the name o ^ 
to the four more evidently physical factors of our constitution, the text mig ave 
been borrowed directly from an Upani^ad. It may be that it was just in e 
same way that most of the Greeks reckoned only four elements, not a ways rec o 
ing aither a fifth. 
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ing conventionally and as a matter of convenience (S. I. 14). The two 
selves are just as clearly distinguished in Dh. 160, where “Self (spirit) is 
the Lord of self (ego) {attahi\attanondtho), the “Great self, that is, of 
the “little self, the inner of the outer man, the **vera sentenzia'' of the 
“aesthetic surfaces (cf. 1. 75) : even more explicitly A. I. 149 contrasts 
the “Fair Self” {Kalyanam attanam) with the “foul self” (papam attmam) 
terms that are certainly equivalent to those of A. 1. 249 cited above ; the 
“ little self ” or “ foul self ” being precisely that which is anattd, na me so 
attd, “ not my-Self ”, but the “ ego ” of St. Paul's vivo autem jam non^ ego. 

The two“ selves ” may be in accord or in conflict, as in S. I. 71-72. “ For 
whom now is the attd beloved (piyo), and for whom unloved (appiyo) ? In 
the case of those whose conduct is evil, the spiritual self (attd) is unloved. 
How so? Inasmuch as that which the unloved would do to one unloved, 
even that they of themselves (attand) are doing to the spiritual self 
{aitano) ” ; and conversely. In S. I. 57 those whose behaviour is childish 
have “self as foe to Self (amitten-eva-attand) In Dh. 103, the man who 
conquers self (jeyya attdnam) is the greatest of conquerors (echoed 
by Asoka in Rock Edict XIII). All of these three passages cor- 
respond to BG. VI. 5-6 where the Spirit {dtman) is friend {bandhu) 
of one in whom the flesh {dtman) has been conquered {jit ah) by the Spirit 
{dtmand) but the enemy {satru) of what-is-not-the-Spirit {andtmanah ~ 
Pali amttom). Nor can we fail to observe that S. I. 169, ajjhaXam 
{ = adhydtmikam) eva jalaydmi,. .hadayam, jotitthdnam, joti attd sudanto, 
“ I kindle a flame within, the heart the actor, the flame the adopted self ” is 
just the “ internal Agnihotra ” of SB. X. 5. 3. 3 and S Ar. X, reflecting, too, 
the fact that even in the actual ritual it is constantly emphasized that (as in 
the analogous case of the Christian Mass), it is really himself that the Sacri- 
ficer, as dtma-yajm, is offering up upon the altar. 

It is not a confusion of “selves” that makes Mrs. Rhys Davids (in her 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 114, Note 2) shrink from the expression “le moi 
haissable”? There is one “self” that we must hate “if we would be His 
disciple” (Luke XIV. 26) ; the author of the Cloud of Unknowing is perfectly 
true his Master when he says that the greatest sorrow that a man can feel is 
to reflect that he. is; and in this sense, as Eckhart says with perfect truth 


1. Mrs. Rhys Davids cites Svet. Up. VI. 11 but cf. also RV. IV. 1. 17 d suryo 

. . . .fju marte^u vjjind ca pc^yan (where Siirya is assuredly dtmm as in 

RV. I. 115.1) ahd many parallel passages. 

2. Conversely, “ For those who have attained, there is naught dearer than 
the spirit” {na.. .piyatamam attcmd kvaci), S. I. 57 = Udana 47 ; just as in BU. 
I. 4.8, where the dtman is dearer than all else, for the dtman is innermost. If one 
would speak of anything else but the dtman as dear, it should be said of 'him that 
'He is like to lose what is verily dear for this would be true. One ^ould approach 
the dtman alone as dear. He who regards the dtman only as dear, is * dear ' 
indeed, is incorruptible ”. There can be no greater love than “ self love,— i/ we 
know "who” we are, if we have verified {sacchikatvd) the answer to hatcma dtmd, 
ken* attand* if by “self” we understand and mean the sarvabhutdntardtmmu 
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All scripture cries aloud for freedom from self If scripture likewise re- 
peats through the ages the injunction “ Know thyself ”, it is because there is 
another self that can be known in another way than that of the psychologist, 
and the purpose of the doctrine is to enable man to shift his consciousness 
of being from the former to the latter self, from the changeable and perishable 
ego of the man who thinks of himself as So-and-so to an immortal self that 
can no more than God himself (who as Erivgena expresses it, is ‘‘not any 
what a literal equivalent of akimcana in the Buddhist texts) be named or 
defined, “no speechway {vMapatha, Sn. 1076) remaining'’. 

That the arhat, having already cast off the notion that “ I am such and 
such” (D. III. 249), can make use of such expressions as “I” and “my” 
only as a matter of practical convenience (S. 1. 14) leads us to a consideration 
of the question of “reincarnation” and karma. By “reincarnation” (as 
distinguished from “ transmigration ” we mean always the belief in rebirth on 
this earth, whether in a human or lower form. It must be remarked in the 
first place that the doctrine of karma (essentially, that everything done has 
an effect, and that nothing happens without a cause) does not differ in any 
way from the Christian doctrine of the government of the world by “ mediate 
causes ” apart from which, as St. Thomas Aquinas says ; “ the world have 
been deprived of the perfection of causality ” ; and that this doctrine of 
karma and a belief in “ reincarnation ” are by no means interdependent or 
inseparable.^ As I understand, no doctrine of “ reincarnation ” was ever offir 
cially taught in India, whether by Brahman or Buddhist, whatever the puthu- 
jana may have believed ; so far as I know, however, the only scholars who 
have pointed this out are on the one hand B. C. Law^ and on the other 
Ren6 Gu^:non. As there is no essence in component things (the atman is 
not, of course, a composite) there is evidently none that can i>ass over from 


1. St Augustine, who certainly did not believe in reincarnation, no less cer- 
tainly enunciates a doctrine of karma, saying that “ the human body preexisted in 
the previous works in their causal virtues*" (Gen. ad lit. VII. 24 cited by St Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa, I. 91. 2), cf. S. 11. 64, “This body, brethren, is neither y^rs not 
that of anyone else. It should be regarded as the the product of past works (purd- 


Ziam kamrmm . . .abhisankhitam) . 

2. Keith reviewing Concepts of Buddhism in IHQ. XIV. 182 remarks . Dr 
Law insists (p. 45 that the Buddhists deny the transmigration of a soul. Cf. St 
SCHAYER reviewing Papesso, *‘Chandogya Up**, in Polish Bulletin of Oriental Studies, 
1,1937, p. 98 : “ the punarmrtyu idea is only a Brahmanistic variant of the Wieder- 
Tod conception, well-known to ethnolc^sts, and has nothing to do with rebirth . 
T. W. Rhys Davids recognized that “reincarnation” is excluded when he wrote, 
with reference to M. I. 256 that there is “ a repudiation of the belief m any 
permanent, transmigrating intelligent principle (vinndnam) in man, ^ ® 
tion of the contrary view — ^that vinnanam is a contingent principle . In . • > 

for example, we cannot ask ” whose ** consciousness is reconstituted in a new 
ence, but only “what** consciousness ; and thus what is usually rneant yjem 
nation** is excluded. The reconstituted consciousness (patisandht vmna^^ masses 
not a reconstituted bemg, but a reconstituted phenomenon; no 
over from one body to another. This is the Buddhist form o the . r. 
doctrine that there is no individual samsdrm. 
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one habitation to another (Mil.71-73) ; nor does the often repeated simile 
of the lighting of one lamp from another allow us to read into the doctrine 
the transmission of an essence, but only of a tendency (just as when one 
billiard ball strikes another, no thing, but only a directed motion, is trans- 
ferred). 

But, it will be objected, what about the “ Jatakas and the Buddha’s 
claim to an absolute memory of all past births habitations ”) and assertion 
that the recollection of former habitations can be acquired ? The answer is 
that the Buddha knows that in so speaking parabolically, the puthujana may 
understand (as the modem scholar has understood) that he means that their 
individuality” has passed over from one body to another (as if one could 
say, ” When I was Plato ”, — ^the modem reincamationist in fact is very apt 
to take pleasure in thus connecting himself with some great name or romantic 
type) ; but also knows that the instmcted disciple will understand that the 
statement ” I was So-and-so ” made at the end of a Jataka tale really means 
that So-and-so was a link in the beginningless chain or sequence of lives, 
becomings or “habitations” (of the Spirit), of which habitations “he” now 
speaking is the last term: last, because my conlsciousness of being is not of 
being So-and-so, I am literally no one {akimcana . . xarami loke, Sn. 455), I 
can no more ask “ Where am ‘ I ’ going ” ? than I can “ Whence came ‘ I ’ ? ” 
(S. II. 26). In this connection, a dramatic illustration of the fact that to 
have shaken one’s individuality by no means implies an annihilation (a 
metaphysical impossibility in any case;) can be cited in the Parosahassa Jataka 
(No. 99), where the dying Bodhisattva is asked by his disciples “What good 
have you gotten ? ” He answers “ There is none ” {n’atthi kimci) The 
disciples understand that this means that he has gained nothing. But when 
the conversation is reported to the chief disciple, who had not been present, 
he says “ You did not understand the meaning {attha) of the Master’s words. 
What the Master said was that he had attained to the “ Station of Not-being- 
anyone ” {dkimccnMyatma) , The Master reappears from the Brahma worlds 
to confirm this explanation, a convincing proof that even in “ late ” monastic 
Buddhism it was well understood that to have ceased to be anyone does not 
mean the same as to have been annihilated at death.^ The continued essence 

1. It may be noted that Parosahassa (parasakasra) is “beyond a thousand” 
and that in common Brahmana usage “ a thousand means everything"** ; the name 
is a designation of one who has broken out of this cosmic total. At the same time, 
who ever being joined unto the Lord “ is oiie spirit ” (in the words of St Paul) 
cannot be anyone, for as in KU. II. 18, “the Spirit hath not become anything** 
(na habhuva kaicit). 

Parallel texts recur in Sn. 1070 and 1115 “ Discerning a ' not-any-what-ness * 
{akhhcannd) y assured that 'There is not* {n*atthi)y so cross the flood “and” To 
have realised 'There is no birth as any-what-ness * {dkimeanna-sambhava) , that is 
verily ' gnosis * **, N*attht in these contexts is of particular interest because it stands 
for the (^posite of the denial voiced by the natthika in the sense of “nothing-morist** 
or “ nihilist ” whom the Buddha so often condemns. The veritably gnostic natthika 
is philosophically a “realist”, for whom “things’* are only names, and amongst 
these things “ himself ** as known by name and a^>ect ; the natthika as “ nothing- 
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of one who has realised here and now that he is “not any what” and is still 
in the flesh is even more obvious : he can still say “ I ” in the conventicmal 
sense, as in Sn. 455-456 “ ‘ i ’ wander in the world, a learned naught 

(akithcano mmta), uncontaminate {dippamana, cf. KU. V. 11) here 

and now by human-ties (id ha tndnavehi) : futility to ask whose kin am 
‘ I (“ Who is my mother ? and who are my brethren ? ”, Math. XII. 48). 

In other words, “we” now reap the consequaices, we are the conse- 
quence truly of what-has-been-done (the world, as St Augustine says : “ is 
pregnant with the causes of unborn things”), i.e. of “ karma” : but not as 
a consequence of what “ we ” have done, since there has never been any “ I ” 
to do anything. This is the answer to the question (p. 89) “ If deeds are 
done without a doer, that is, a self, who is that experiences the results of 
them ? ” (S. II. 75, III. 103) . If the “ founder ” is made to reply “ to this ques- 
tion in terms of code, of formula this only means that he is bringing for- 
ward the old and orthodox; teaching that the Sun^^ is the Spirit in all things 

morist” is philosophically a “nominalist”, for whom only things are real and 
universal or eternals only names. We feel that Mrs. Rhys Davids is at heart a 
nominalist interpreting a realist doctrine. 

J. That is to say, in the proper sense of the word, “ dogmatically ”. It is 
highly symptomatic of the anti-traditional character of our culture, that this word 
has acquired a bad meaning. Lord Chalmers, who renders difthi in Sn. 55 rightly 
by hypotheses” goes so far as to render the same word in Sn. 789 by dogma ” ! 
He ought to have known that anywhere outside controversial slang, dogma means 
“ orthodox doctrine ”, or “ science ” as distinguished from “ opinion ” or “ private 
view (difthi) ; the veritable dogmatist (such as the Buddha) has no such opinions 
of his own, his purpose is not to destroy but to fulfil the law, as sattar he lays down 
the law infallibly. Our democratic attachment to opinionative licence has made us 
overlook that there can be only one true philosophy. 

The answer to the question “Who reaps the fruit of acts” (John IX.2 “Who 
did sin,. this man or his parents?”) is given in terms of the Middle Way in S. II. 
75 (in agreement with BG. XIII. 12 na sat tan ndsad ucyate) : neither of the 
extremes is true in itself, viz. that one sows and himself reaps, or that one sows 
and another reaps. “ I ” as “ little self ” am reaping the consequences of what has 
been done by “ other little selves ” (in this sense the sins of the fathers are “ visited 
upon the sons”) ; but I the very Self and spiritual Man (“not as I am in myself, 
but as I am in God”, in my nature apart from time) am hot reaping any conse- 
quences at all, I only perceive them yathabhiitam (as happenings or “accidents”), 
as the author dramatist views the action of a play, not being himself one of the 
actors, nor slain when the hero is slain. 

2. I.e. the “Uncreated Light”, principium motus et vitse. The scholar who 
sees the “ worship of nature ” in Vedic texts comes under the lash of Plutarch 
(Mot alia, 400) who reproaches the Greeks who cannot distinguish between Apollo 
and the sun, so much are they blinded by their powers of observation, “ diverting 
the faculty of thought” idionoia — vihndna) through the faculty of sensation 
aisthesis = vedana) from what is to what appears to be ”. If the Buddhist polemic 
also misrepresents Vedic “ religion ”, it is not from the same point of view, but as 
a manoeuvre and for reasons of convenience. A Roman Catholic of Maritains type 
may also have his “reasons” for saying that “primdtive imagery. . .has no philo; 
sophical value whatsoever” (St. Thomai Aquinas, p. 165, note), but what are we 
to think of a presumably disinterested scholar who says that “the values of ritual 
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iTXV. 1. 1\S. \) and the doer oi a\\ things (3\3B. I. Z. Z), other than whom 
there is no seer, etc (BU. 111. 7. 23) so that “ By no means ought a harnessed 
man, a knower of the principle, to consider that ‘ “ I ” am the doer of any 
thing’ ” (BG. V. 8) ; or to take it from Christian sources, “ If ye through 
the Spirit do mortify (mortificatis, thmatonte = put to death) the deeds 
(fccta, tasiraksds = kmma) of the body, ye shall live” (Rom. VIII. 13), 
for as St. Thomas Acquinas expands this and the following verse and Gal. V. 
18, “ The works of a man who is led by the Holy Ghost, are the works of 
the Holy Ghost rather than his own” (Summa, II-I. 93. 6 ad 1), so that 
“ If any man is to come to God, he must be empty of all works and let God 
work alone” (Tauler, Following XVII, italics mine). It had been consis- 
tently taught before and after Buddhism, from RV. X. 90. 4 where it is a 
part of the Person that “here becomes again” {iha-abhavat punar, i.e. “is 
continually born”) to i^ahkara on Br. Sutra I. 1. 5,! where “the Lord is the 
only round-about-goer” {nesvardd any ah samsari)y that all action is the work, 
not of the individual but of the Spirit {dtmd . . .ato hi sarvdni karmdny utti- 
^fhanti, BU. I. 6.3). The question “Who reaps? ” is asked again in connec- 
tion with the blind man, in John IX. 2, “ Who did sin, this man or his 
parents, that he was born blind ? ” The remarkable answer attributed to the 
Christ, “ Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents : but that the works 
of God should be made manifest in him ”, is in full accord with JUB. I. 5. 2, 
tvam (dditye) kartdsi, and all traditional teaching. It is precisely the 
Buddha’s answer in S. II. 75, where it is neither true that one sows and him- 
self reaps nor that one sows and another reaps ! How is it possible to ascribe 
to a ‘‘ late monastic editing ” in Buddhism a doctrine that was already pre- 
Buddhist In India and is also universal ? 

The teaching is that “ The experiences the actor, is nowwhere ” (Mrs. 

Rhys Davids, Manual p. 157 Nowhere, indeed ! for That One “has 

not come from anywhere nor become anyone” (KU. II. 18) : we cannot say 
that the Buddha is here, or there, (but only that he is (Mil. 73). To make 
use of Eckhart’s expression, the vimutta is “ free} as the Godhead in its non- 


as practised today by the Christian Church are different from those possessed by 
ceremonial among primitive peoples. Christian ritual is largely symbolic” (Shorter, 
An Introduction to Egyptian Religion, p. 36) ? Let us not imitate what is the 
worst and weakest and least attractive part of the Buddhist texts,, their apparently 
deliberate misunderstanding of Brahmanical ‘‘ imagery ”, which h not an “ imagery ” 
at all in this sense, but what is called an “ adequate symbolism ” and is “ le symbo- 
lisme qui salt ” and not “ le symbolisme qui cherche 

1. I have, of course, read Mrs. Rhys Davids’ words, not as she wrote them 
to ^ow the absurdity of this doctrine, but as an essential part of the Buddhist 
“gospel”, and I may add, as a simple statement of truth. In any case, there is 
no “ monkish ” perversion here, nor anything unique, but only the universal doctrine 
of the philosophia perennis. And however strange my approach may seem to be to 
some scholars, it has at least this advantage, that it avoids emendations of texts, 
the elimination of passages considered “late” (on the basis of their contents), 
whidi emendations and eliminations are inevitably expressions of personal opinion 
(Pali difthi) on the part of those who resort to them. 
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existence^’. Those of us who are attached to the “survival of personality^’ 
may recoil from this ; but it is just this “ personality ” of which it is said 
that “He that loseth his life psukhen as in Luke XIV. 26 misei pmkhdn) 
for my sake, shall find it”. That which is anywhere, having local positicm, 
cani_at at the same time be elsewhere, and is certainly not like the Buddha 
anamXagocmc^ (Dh. 179) ; how could that which is “less than infinitesimal 
and greater than great” (KU. 11. 20 and passim), i.e. without quantity, have 
a position ? When it is said that the Kingdom of heaven (Luke, XVII. 21) 
or “ World’s End (S. I. 62 and A. II. 49) is “ within you ” this is said of all 
men ; and that which is everywhere is certainly nowhere, no private property. 
If the Spirit is my veritable essence, then this very Self of mine, the only 
actor, is “nowhere” ; and its vehicle, the Psycho-physical ego, is on automaton^ 

Buddham anantagocaram apadam ; kena padena nessatha, ** Buddha, whose 
range is infinite, natheless he hath no foot, — ^by what track can you trace him ? ’’ 
(ni, tol trace, track, find out, as in Manu) describes the unmoved, mover, denying 
loco motion ; the Buddha is, in fact the ''Eye in the World” ( cakkhum loke, passim) , 
and as such both movesicak^usd carati, MU VI. 6) and operates {mayd cak^usd 
karmdnt kriyante, JUB. IV. 12. 2). By "Eye in the World”, any contemporary 
Brahman would have understood the Sun, the Truth, Spirit, Fire : the Buddhist 
argument ad hominem is so largely addressed to Brahmans qua Brahmans that we 
must evidently listen as Brahmans listened if we want to understand. This means 
too that we must be vitally interested in the truth of the doctrine themselves, for 
as Mallinowski has so well said in another context, " Technical language acquires 
its meaning only through personal participation. Scholars in general are so much 
afraid of " personal participation ”, or as natthikas so incapable of it, that Mrs. 
Rh\s Davids, however we may disagree with her in some matters, commands oui 
respect for confessing it. 

"Footless” ("ophidian”, like the apara hrahman, apadam in Mund. I. 2. 6, 
cf. AV. X. 8. 21 apdd agre abhavat) requires a longer commentary ; cf. Shams-i- 
Tabrizi (Nicholson, p. 295) " In me is no ‘ I ' and no 'we', I am naught, without 
head, without feet” and "The last to fare w^ithout feet” (Nicholson, p. 137) 

2. If one does not like this, the way out is provided : " find thyself ”, attdnam 
gaveyyesdtha, or as Avencebrol expresses it, Quid est ergo quod debet homo inquhere 
in hoc vita?,,. Hoc est ut sciat seipsum (Fans Vitae, I, 2). It may be remarked 
here that when we attribute free will to the empirical ego, " actual present self ”, we 
do so only in space but not in time, saying " I do or go where I like ” but 
never " I am when I like ”, or even " how I like,” and here there is evidently a 
lesion in logic, for there is no space apart from time or time apart from space (more 
obvious than ever, in the light of "relativity”) : on the other hand, and with 
perfect logic, the spirit is independent alike of time and space. Thus, "that which 
goies farther from the primary intelligence, is bound the more by the ties of Fate, 
and the nearer it approaches the axis of all the more it is free from Fate ” (Boethius, 
Consolation, proise VI). "Fate lies in the created causes themselves” (St. Thomas 
Aquinas) , but " My service is perfect freedom ”. 

When in reply to Saccaka the Buddha asks '' Have you, as body, as mind, the 
power to make either do what you will” (Mrs Rhys Davids’ words, summarising 
the Lesser Saccaka Sutta, in JRAS. 1937, p. 262), and says " I understand Sacchaka, 
you say that 'you' are no other than body and mind” (Original Gospel, p. 35), 
this is identical with Boethius, Consolation, prose VI ; Boethius knows and confesses 
himself to be " an animal, reasoning and mortal ”, to whom " Philosophy replies, 

" Know you aught else that you are ? ” " Naught ”, he says ; Philosophy answers. 
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of which the behaviour and experience are determined wholly by mediate 
causes, i.e. karma as hetu. It is only inasmuch as our consciousness of being 
(far more authentic than our awareness of being So-and-so)^ can be shifted 
from the lesser to the greater “ self (this is St. Paul’s “ dividing asunder of 
soul from spirit ”, Heb. IV. 12 ; it is as true for Buddhism as for Christianity 
that ‘‘all scripture cries aloud for freedom from self”, nor does this, any 
more than “ anattd ”, mean only a freedom from “ selfishness ”, but from 
“selfhood”) that there can be any liberation or immortality, inconceivable 
of anything originated (S. I. 108 natthi jdtassa amaranam : BG. 11. 27). 
That the shift can be made is not a demonstrable one : “ Work out your 
salvation (tumhehi kiccan dtappan, more literally ‘Yours to swelter at the 
task*), the Buddhas do but tell the tale” (Dh. 276)2. xhe modem 

'*Now I know the cause or the chief cause of your sickness. You have j or gotten 
what you are “ Freewill " is the free will of the Spirit : but “ our " will is a 
necessitas cooctionis, an affect, not an act but a passion. “ Thy will, not mine, 
be done, O Lord ’* : it is in this sense, and not at all in a “ fatalistic ” sense, that 
religion is ^‘resignation^' (“Islam"). For the “little self" (ego, moi) there can 
be no freedom except in obedience to the “Great Self" (essence, soi). The “little 
self *' has indeed a kind of will, but this is only an instinctive wishing determined 
by desires, not a free will. The distinction of bondage from freedom is made in this 
way in CU. VIII. 1. 5-6, and in almost the same terms by Augustine, De spiritu 
et littera, 52 “ Why then should miserable men venture to pride themselves on their 
freewill before they are set free . . .For by whom a man is overcome, to him he 
is assigned in slavery”. 

1. Cf. S. III. 130 “ I see that in the five grasping khandhas I have got the 
notion ‘ I am yet I do not recognize that ' I am this ' If the concept “ I am *’ 
is subsequently “ removed ”, observe that it is not spoken as replaced by the con- 
cept “ I am not ” ; the nature of being in itself cannot be grasped by any such 
dialectic ; “ inasmuch as even here and now the Tathagata cannot be grasped in 
truth or reality as existing*^'' {thitato, S. III. 118), it cannot be asked what he 
was or will be (S. III. 118); the problem is “undeclared” (avydkatam, S. IV. 385), 
because the answer is inexpressible ; here, as the Upankads express it, words turn 
back” (Taitt. Up. IL 4), “You ask too far regarding this Godhood" (BU. VI. 6), 
“You could not think out the thinker of thinking** (BU. VI. 4), All: * alta fantasia 
qui manco possa {Paradise, XXXIII. 142). As in Buddhism, the Upani^ads do 
not tell us what the dtman is, but rather what is not. 

The unreality of the empirical self is plainly recognized in SR I. 9. 3, 23 

(following VS. II. 28 and with reference to VS. I. 5) where at the close of the 

rite the sacrificer desecrates himself, and not liking to say in so many words “ Now 
I rettim from the truth {sat yam) to the lie {anrta )** (converge of VS. L 5 “Now 
I enter from the lie to the truth*’) says instead “ Now am I such as I am ** {aham 
ya evdsmi so 'smi, also in AB. VII. 24), i.e. So-and-so by and lineage ; the 
initiated sacrificer having been “as it were no man '*, “ nameless '*, and “ as if emptied 
of self** (SB. ih, KB. VII. 2 and SB, III. 8. 1. 2 ririedna ivdtmd). Sylvain Lfevi 
rightly thought of the Brahmanism of the Brahmanas as hien pete du bouddhhme, 
though very wide of the mark when he added qu'il lui a legm une regrettable 

heredite ! It is in any case from Brahmanism that Buddhism inherits all that it has 

in common with Christianity (in saying which we are not endorsing the theory of 
‘‘influence** — ^“The coincidences of tradition are beyond the scope of accident*’). 

2. Akkhdtdm, “ narrators **, in the sense of AB. VII. 18, where the “ narrator ** 
of the Sunah^pa legend is dkhydtf. From this point of view the actually spoken 
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scholar, fmtthika by temperament and training, and rarely concerned with 
the truth but only with the fact of what was taught, may be 
unable to believe that the shift can be made^, that a man may be here and 
now an arhat, jivan-mukta or mahatma, but not having “ sweltered at the 
task he is equally unable to deny; that it can be accomplished. To go be- 
yond this agnostic position, to assert that the basic assumption is a false one, 
to assume that the texts are speaking in der Luft herein, would deprive them 
of any but a philological and literary value. 

Let me conclude a notice already overlong with a few words on bhu and 
jhma. I entirely agree that bhu has far too often, and not only in Buddhist 
but also in Vedic contexts been rendered by ‘‘ be ’’ where become ” was need- 
ed. I also entirely agree with Mrs. Rhys Davids’ view that it is the whole 
business of man werden was er ist, which implies of course a ceasing to be 
was er nur schemt sein. Excellent examples of bhu as werden in this sense 
might have been cited in AB. VII. 15 bhu^fjur-dtma and bhuyah in AA. II. 
3. 2 (also with reference to dtman). But remark the words werden and 
ist : werden is process and ist like asi in “ That art thou ” is timeless reality, 
apparently a future goal only so long as it has not been reached. It can no 
more be supposed that a further progress is possible when the *'end of the 
road ” has been reached than that the infinite could be traversed. For the 
Traveller there is nothing to do but to “ keep on going, just keep on going ” 
(caraiva, caraiva, AB. VII. 15) ; as the end of the road, where '‘every where 
and every when are focussed ” there is no longer any meaning in a locomotion. 
One might as well prefer ^'learning” to ‘‘knowing” as “becoming” to “being” ; 
the Buddhist asekha, a designation of the Expert as one for whom there is 
nothing more to be learnt, corresponds, indeed, to the formulation of Plotinus, 
for whom the highest beings “ never learn, nothing being absent at any time 
from their knowledge'’ {Enneads, IV. 4. 6). The advocate of a “perpetual 
motion ” is such only as a disbeliever in the possibility of the attainment of 
perfection ; but it is of the essence of Brahminical and Buddhist doctrine 
that the order to be “ perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect ” can 
be obeyed. As Eckhart also says, “ Not till she knows all that there is to be 
known does she pass over to the unknown good I have shown elsewhere that 
the thesis cannot be maintained, that the Buddha did not claim sabannu. 

It is quite easy, however, to overdo the rendering of bhu by “ become ”, 
especially where the future (which is also the future of asmi) is concerned. 
I refer especially to A. II. 35 f. where the Brahman Dosya sees the Buddha’s 
footprints, and following these vestigia pedis reaches their author. In the 
following dialogue he asks whether the Buddha “is” (or “will become”, 
this alternative being the matter of the present discussion) a Deva, Gan- 


gospel is an akhydna, of which, however, the true meaning is anything but anecdotal. 
The Buddha legend is a “myth^', though not in this term's acquired sense of 
“ fiction ”, 

1. Also the Christian doctrine, Cf. Augustine De spnitu et littera, “ We cannot 
deny the posability of perfection in the present life.’' 
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dharva, Man, or Yakkha, the Buddha replying that he “is not'' or “will 
not become " {na bhavissdmi) either of these, because the conditions pro- 
ductive of such states of being have been destroyed. If these conditions 
have been destroyed, how can it be supposed that he is speaking even now as 
a man? He concludes, moreover by saying '‘I am (asmi) the Buddha” 
and this is tantamount to proof that the previous bhavissami has a present 
value, for he evidently means, “ I am awake, I cannot be classified or included 
in any category”. It may be noted too that Dona uses the future even 
with respect to the footprints which are present before his eyes, saying “These 
will not be^ i.e. are surely not, the footprints of a man”. Similar uses of the 
future can be cited in M. I. 387, “Who can refrain from praise?” {na 
vannath karissati)^ meaning “Who is willing to refrain?” or “able to re- 
frain,” with present value ; and J. 1. 71 idem sa?nbodhim pdputuma-ttdna na 
bhavissati, where thanam is the subject of na bhavissati, by which only “ can- 
not be” can be meant, since the place is just as unsuitable now as it ever 
will be. The conjectural future has in fact a timeless value very much like 
the timeless value of the gnomic aorist. And as regards the supposedly late 
late origin of this gnomic future (if we may so call it), what about RV. I. 
164. 39 kim red kari^yati, which is much rather “ What use can he make of 
Rks. ? ” than “ What use will he make ? ”, the idea being that the Rks are 
of no use to him 

We also agree that bhdvand is a “ making become ”, in the sense that we 
use “ grow ” transitively, meaning to cultivate or propagate. It is, indeed, 
as the “ Giver of Being ” that the Lord is called Prabhu, “ He who makes 
to come forth” ; in Mandukya Up. 6 and 11, the equivalence of prabhavn 
(“Schopfung” in Deussen’s version) with miti is a noteworthy illustration 
of this creative value in bhu ; in BG. XIII. 16 prabhavipiu, “ giving life to,” 
and grasi^nu, devouring, are the contrasting acts of the Deity, who as in Dent. 
XXXII. 9 both “ kills and makes alive.” But it is just here that the equival- 
ence of bhdvand with jhdna, which Mrs. Rhys Davids ridicules in her trans- 
lation of the Dhammapada, p. xx, emerges. Parenthetically, it may be observ- 
ed that this equivalence is familiar at a later period, for as we have said else- 
where “ The Sadhanas constantly employ the roots cit., to think, be known, 
etc., and dhyai, to contemplate, visualise, in the same sense as the causative 
of bhu'' {lAL, 1935, p. note 5). The difficulty is largely caused by a mis- 
apprehension of the nature of jhdna {dhydna), a term that is radically mis- 
rendered by “ meditation ” and altogether betrayed by “ musing ”, or worse 
“quiet musing”, or stil worse, “clairvoyance”. Almost the only proper 
English words by which the values of Indian dhararia, dhydna (Vedic dhi) 
and samddhi can be conveyed are the consideration ”, “ contemplation ”, and 

1. A future sense could only be forcibly introduced by saying “ will prove not 
to be”, but even this does not change the fact that in Doha's thought the foot- 
prints are not those of a man ; he is not thinking that they are now the footprints 
of a man and will later on “ become ” those of an elephant, i.e. Buddha. And if 
bhavissati has present and actual value here, it might be expected a priori that 
bhavissami would have a present and actual value throughout the same Sutta. 
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‘‘rapture’' or “excess” (the two last in their literal etymological values of 
a “ being taken out of ” or a “ going out of oneself ”, for which St. Paul’s expres- 
sion is “ being in the spirit”) corresponding to the consider atio, cMtemplatio, 
and raptus or excessus of Victor of St. Hugo and other contemplatives (Skr. 
dhirafjL), Samddhi is also of course a “unification”, an adaequatio rei el in- 
tellectus, whereas in dhydna there is still a destruction of knower and known. 
samddhi is etymologically and semantically “ synthesis ”. 

Now “ contemplation ”, from an Indian traditional point of view, is not a 
passive “ mystic experience ”, but an act, and moreover a creative or gener- 
ative act. It is in this sense that the divine manner of knowing is at the 
same time “ speculative ” and creative, a self -intention by which “ He thinks 
things, and behold they are”. The case of the human artist is analogous 
to this extent at least that if he did not think things they would never come 
to be. We said that contemplalion is an act ; this is stated in so many words 
in GB. I. 3. 2 “ dhiyah means karmdm ”, in connection with the Gayatii^. 
The world itself is a contemplative creation (MU. VI. 17, idam dhydyaie). 
In RV. there is hardly anything that is not described as made or done 
“by a contemplation” (dhiyd), or what amounts to the same thing, “in- 
tellectually” (nianasd), and that is as things are made by the craftsman 
{abhi tasteva didhaya, HI 38. 1). The Fire-altar for example is made by 
a contemplation (IX. 71. 6) and it is quite in accordance with this that when- 
ever tlie builders are at a loss, they are told by the Gods to “ contemplate ” 
(cetayadhavam, SB. passim). In numerous glosses dhydyat — acintayat, dhiya— 
manasd. Sometimes manasd is used with dhyai, e.g. TS. II. 5. 11. Syadi manasd 
dhydycti tad vacd vadati, and there is nothing different in principle here 
from the later practice enjoined upon the painter, tad dhydtam bhittau nive- 
sayet, or that of the wainwright whose constructive work is contemplative 
{pururh^i samdadhau rathasyeva jbhur dhivd, AV. X. 1. 8). It is by con- 
templation that one knows how things ought to be done or made, and it is 
noteworthy that the one word kusala {kamalya) , “skill”, stands both for 
prudence and for art. ffidna is essentially a raising of one’s level of reference 
from that of the activity of observation of that of perception of the eternal 
reasojis, and consummated in samddhi is an identification with these reasons; 
returning then from contemplation to a practical activity, one is possessed of 
the required pramoTiay the “ ascertained means of operation There can 
be no question as to the fundamental coincidence of jhdna as “ visualisation 
with bhdvand as “making become 


L Hume’s (p. 427) hesitation between “obtain” and “meditate upon ” for 
dkimahi in the Gayatri is perfectly intelligible : to contemplate is to possess, and in 
the last analy^s to become the object of contemplation, and it is this ^se that yoga 
(“ conjunction) as technique, is directed towards an adaequatio ectus, 

and in its consummation is “ Union ” achieved by the attdmiyogm ^ • * 

2. This is recognized by Mrs. Rhys Davids herself in Kmdred Sayings, 1. 
p. 48, note 2, interpreting bhdvand as“ constructive work (in v 

course) . . .contemplation means both elimination. . .and. . wn i 
Here she knows well enough that ;hdna is more than musing 
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We might have discussed innumerable other questions raised by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids' recent books, but have, preferred to stress the great importance 
of the dtman problem, and to support by additional evidence her view that 
“the first Sakyans were seeking to strengthen and expand the very nucleus 
of Brahmanic teaching" {Minor Anthologies, I, p. xv ; I should rather have 
said “ seeking to adapt ”), and that of the two dtmans which may or may not 
be at war with erne another, — ^may not be, but should be reconciled — one is the 
immanent Spiritus Sanctus. For whoever has fully understood the 
answer to the fundamental questiem ken'attand will not shrink from the 
concept of a “ sdf-naughting " and will have gone far towards understanding 
in what various senses the term “ rebirth ” can be used. 
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D. B. DISKALKAR 
GOREJA 

No. 53] V.S. 1450 [24-8-1393. 

This inscribed palio was found in the village Goreja, about six miles 
north of Mangrol. The inscribed portion measures 15J" X 8J". 

It records the death of Bhimaka, son of Patel Puna in Goreja while try- 
ing to rescue the village cattle, on Monday, the second day of the dark half 
of Bhadrapada in v.s. 1450 or Saka 1315 during the victorious reign of king 
Mokalasiihha. 

Text 

1 It 'A® II ^ ^ 

3 fwn# 

4 ^ ^rsf- 

5 tRE55 1?I g- 

6 ct To AlAt ^IFThTr- 

7 II ^ilT f?? ( ?) ( ? ) 

MANGROL 

No. 54] Date Missing. [ ? 

This palio is lying at the gate of the Darbargadh at Mangrol. It mea- 
sures 1' 8" X r-1". A portion of the inscription at the beginning and at the 
end is illegible. 

It records the death of a warrior of the Cudasama family in a battle in 
the victorious reign of Maharaija Mejiga, son of Maharajakula Bhima at 
Mahgalapur (i.e. Mangrol), on Sunday, the 10th of the dark half of 
Vai^akha. 

The portion of the inscription containing the year is worn out. As the 
Mangrol inscription of v.s. 1452 states that the place was governed by a 
Muhammedan officer this inscription must have belonged to an earlier date. 

Mahiraua Mejiga whose father’s name was Bhima cannot be identified 
with the Cajas&ma king Mdiga whose father was Mdcalasirhha and whose 
inscriptions are dated from v.S. 1469 to 1472. See No. 64 (1) below. ^ It 
is tempting to idoitify the prince Bhima of this inscription with Ya<k- 
va diief Bfuma mentioned in the Somanatha P&tana inscription No. 
above. 

• Continued from p. 41 of April 1939 issue. 

1- 2. 3. 4^ 4. n&f 5- 
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Text 

1 3 

2 *1 4 51^ t- 


3 ^ 1 o 

4 f Ttiprr- 

5 m *T- 

6 ?m<»i ^ Ti- 

7 ^ I^>ij-q<r5% *??«» 

8 ^...gfT So ^1151#- 

9 q#....*n4t2r 'i: 

10 ?no gq 

11 ^ 

12 3*11^. . .. . .^: 

13 II 

MANGROL 

No. 55] V.S. 1452. ,{7-5-1396. 

This inscription is engraved <mj a white marble. It was first discovered in 
Mangrol but was afterwards removed to the Junagadh Museum where it is 
now lying. Above this inscription, which is in San^rit, is another inscription 
in Persian characters. Our inscription measures 18" in length and 6" in 
breadth and is in a good condition. 

This inscripticxi was {wmerly published on p. 246 of the Revised Ust 
of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency. 

It records that in v.s. 1452 while the emperor Nasaratkhan was ruling 
in Yoginipura (i.e. Delhi) and Dapharakhan was governing on his behalf 
the province of Gujarat Malik Yakub was in charge of Mangrol (Mangala- 
pur). His brother Malik Musa, who was the Kotvdl caused to be made the 
iron gate of the town. 

The emperor Nasaratkhan mentioned above is no doubt the emperor 
Nasiruddin Muhammad Tughlak (II) and Dapharkhan is 2^farkhan his 
viceroy over Gujarat (Bom. Gaz. Vol. I R. I. p. 232). Some time after 
the date of this inscripticHi Zafarkhan gave up all^iance to the Dehli em- 
peror and founded an independent line which became in after times known 
as the Gujarat Sultans. 

Text 


1. ue. DeihL 


2. i.e. Nasaratkhan 
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3 

4 

5 

6 


55C|^ [ «i4tiT ( « ) ] vft [ ipj ] 

5^ ^«Rr #3^ «ft^^rnni5n awlcitg^ 

^BTO3^ 5I^% ^Jlftcn I) II fThsSt ^ 

^1^ feRsidr II <ri5Hi^d asfea r i 


PARNAIA 

No. 56] V.S. 1453. ,{22-4-1397. 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of a Jain image of 
Caturbhuja in the Jain Deiasar at Pam^. 

It records that the image containing the inscription was consecrated on 
Sunday, the tenth of the dark half of Vai^akha in v.s. 1453 by a lady named 
Bhavaladevi wife of the Guhila king Pratapamalla. 

Text 

1 ’jo IVaX ^ 51 

2 riftdT 3^55^ um'wawT? *n5ai^3jrT 

SOMANATHA PATANA 

No. 57] V.S. 1454. ,[21-4-1398. 

This inscribed slab is fixed in a wall of the ^ada Matha to the north of 
the Triveiji in Somanatha Patana. It measures 14J" X 4^'. 

The inscription records that two brothers Haja and Varaja caused the 
Matha of the goddess K^ika tx) be built on Sunday, the 5th of the bright 
half of Vaisakha in v.s, 1454. The record further states that because the poet 
Kalidasa had obtained a boon from the goddess Klali his various poems are 
admired by the people. 

Text 

1 ^ lY'Av 'A »Tia:o 3^ 

2 f^rniir 5 To <^41 3?f ^Fin^^nvzrt fttjni— 

3 ^ 35: 

4 ftd: II 

5 331: I 5^1 ^ % 3: II 1 

KANAKASA 

No. 58] V.S. 1456 ,[13-2-1399. 

This inscription is engraved on two yellow stone slabs which had been 
removed from the well called P^iyari vav in Kanfcasia in the Mangrol state 
and now built up in a wall of the Daftar khaha at Mangrol. The first slab 
measures I'-IO" by, l'-4i" and the second 1' by l'-7". A porticm of the 
inscription is worn out. 


1. ».e. ^5rt 
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The record opens with an invocation to god Siva and gives a description 
of a province whose name is missing but which must be Saui^t>^a and of the 
town Mahgalapura (modem Mangrol). Then it is stated that a Brahmai^ 
named Khela, of the Vatsa ©>tra, dug up a well. His sai was Cadga who 
also dug up a well. In this family was bom one Nagadeva, who had 
built a well. His aon was Naradeva, who caused a Brahmapuri to be 
formed for the use of Biahmanas. His son was Silhaka who built a well. 
His son was Purusottama. His son was Kianha, who was appointed governor 
of Kankasa by king Ramadeva. Kanha’s son was Daraodara. 

The record further states that there was a Brahmana named 
of Kaudka gotra. His son was Vatsa, whose son was Vasistha. Vasistha’s 
daughter Gomati was married to the Biahmana Damodara named above. 
I&modara caused a well to be built in Kank^ on Thursday, the sevaith 
of the bright half of Pau§a in v.s. 1456. 

The prasasti was composed by a SomapaiS Brahmaija named Kafu resi- 
dent of Devapattana. 

It is not known to which family king Ramadeva belonged. It is difficult 
to identify him with the Vaja king Rffinadeva mentioned in the Lodhva 
inscription of v.s. 1499, which is of very late date. 

Text 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


TR: II jpFTt I 

[ m ] [ II] 

. . 2fT I 

3[|nflfSr in 2 *^ Tte JPT I 

I I... 

dUt 'J«l^ II ^ 

II ^ ^ II ^ g#fr...i 

II ^rsr^rpft i jfMtdi ( 1) 

II v m: ... 

!pnMPIR Stfir^ dT^lt ‘fdlfJlMf'iri gftd ^ 

iftftdTdT II ^ fMWdegcmt % d 

dd sra^T: II ^if^ianft^i =5r 

\l '^dldlld 

dip? aiFrflsrff w(3ld!r fdi^; ii '* 

old I dUgO godt ^ dd^ #f«r: II tf ftgqdf % 


1. d5l5nd. 

2. The name Saurastra was most probably engraved here i.e. the last words 

o»y be 

3. i.e. Mangnd. 

• 4. Ia ^«)|^ In old inscriptions d was many times used for 

5. 
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17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


32 

33 

34 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


^ f|5rqi^S^ [ i * ] <^ .ng5ia] ili^rraT 

i <«, ¥i^r 

«n gWlfW: I ;tP=»TT 

3[I^ qi^q q n o %ftqwf^iqH} eCRmwif^lls^ 
qqq: qig^nwRi^ ^ sOqq'iTf'idi in 'i sw 

[ w I *F% 

qirfPI. I ‘I ^ qiftqq: q^55?yiig% [^ ] ^ 

gq: I [ I^IT^:] H... 

JTFqf f|3f'T^^N}q#4]<<"m^ 

in ^ qcqsq Iqnd^fqqisq^ra: H^qJTRi ^ f^ l diq 

^S55 %55r5RFiq€q ii 

?qRI II gq gq^ ^ ( ? ) 

qqqi q^ qrqtq(t qq: i gq^ftqi^ 

I "]% sc^: g^f^tgqi l^qtq 4tt 5^. . . 

^qi i^qqqqRI^ s [... qq<^... ] 

q: g®qh% qi^qq: qf^Rqrt i ^ 

qi4t ^ qi^raqq^ n<j qgqiqqrsn^ 


Second Stone 

II qo II qgqrqqrsriqr ? [ iqr ] qqwqi qq^ q ? sR^qi^ ? 
qqra]q[ qrf^ ins ^ 

qiq%qq?qTqqWq%'tq'ftqq]l^ I qq qiqt I gsqT *m- 

q^«q II ^o 

qrqi^ +4^11 gq?! qq Isan^ q: ^1% qiq% q I ^ 
qiq I 3TRftq;qt 

qsgf^ qqft^^ ii l^^lriqww gqtfq^ qR: 

Rd+lW 

q: 1 qfi ^qt’^ ^#qrq%f^ gdq* qi® %qftqi ii qqrqjg 
fr%qtsq ^qrat qjqi q^*. t% qii^: i q]^ gqt qtq?ft qr qq 
'qqq.q 

qq: qt^': iEqrf¥ =q I q^qq;! qftdiRg^- 

§q>i I qwt q ^ qq ql^tqr qwfflgdi ntq^ti^ [ ii] Hv qr q1q>: qqqiqqi qq* 
#iq ^feqRiqqi qr qqi ^tgq 'Riqcg^t ? a?q^ !Ttqi%“ i qrar ^ 


1. qpqq, 

2. These words are useless here as they are repeated on the second stone. 

3. The word after jq seems to be meaning q;^. 4. qiqi. 

5. flOTT: 6. 7. qqft^ 8. 3^q 9' *3^1 1®' Sl’sq^ 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


sorapiqjft ^ctr I sftcIT ?TT 

1 11 ^ I >J?W ?T 5 

<irir[Tti ?ic5Rif^5e^ ^jfWT [ 11'^] ^i%i^ ^ 


5^ I 3TftRTT ^i ^ <11^ i ^ 

SRC. ^ 71^ gf^ ?rH^ ^ 5^ »4t W 

5Jn jnfiRJ ef53it%it jrt 

^(:) wn 11 ^i?rqR:(:) qi??l§c?^lfl%JT qiqt 5B4' I II 


PATADI 

No. 59] vs. 14[5]6. 119-1-1400. 

This inscription is engraved on a slab of black stone built up in a wall 
of the Darbargadh at PattJi. The record was carefully and finely engraved 
but a considerable portion to its right hand is too much weather worn. The 
inscribed portion measures 14^" in length and 9i" in breadth. 

The inscription gives the following names of kings, the name of whose 
family is not preserved : They are Varasimha, one intermediate ruler, ^atru- 
Salya, and Jayatkarna. The record, dated eighth day of the dark half of 
Ma^a of v.s. 14 [5] 6, refers to the reign of this last king. By the names 
of kings, by thd find spot of the inscription, and by the date we can safely 
say that the royal family described here was the Zala family that ruled over 
Zalavad. In the second verse the fort, evidently of Patdi, is said to have 
been built by the king, who immediately preceded Varasirhha, but whose 
name is missing. This king as we know from the Zala genealogy was 
R^asirhha. After him Virasimha (or Varasirhha as our record states) 
ruled. Ranmalji’s name, who succeeded him is not preserved. He is said 
to have made His son was Satrusalya. Satru^lya was succeeded 

by his eldest son Jetsiihha or Jayatkarna as our inscription names him. 
From the words ojn:=€R[ ] preserved in the eleventh line it seems 

that he built a well on the eighth day of the dark half of Magha in 
V.S. 14[5]6. 

Text 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


^ 

. I 1 3T 

. q^: I araiT: ^ i ^ 3 

. wm: I ^ ^ I S 

. . . . f^^q?T...^ 53^ 5ft; I v» 

. .*1^: I <f ^ 


J. f?n 2, \ 
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10 . . . 



11 . 


12 . . . 


13 . 

. [ Ji»I^ ] Ji*R5I 

14 . . 

. 1 13 ^ ^ c 


BHUVATIMBI 

No. 60] V.S. 1457. [2-5-1401. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab standing on the bank of 
the Bhuvada tank in Bhuvafimbi near Sutiapada in the Junagadh state. 
It measures 14" X 11". 

It records that Nagubai daughter of Bharama and his wife Megati of 
the Barada community caused a tank to be dug up in the village Palasala in 
Sauia§tra on Monday, the 5th of the bright half of Vaisakha in v.s. 1457 
in the victorious reign of the king Savagaija and during the regime of the 
Panchakula headed by Jhajha (?). 

It may be noted that the king Savagaija is also mentioned in the Phulka 
inscription of v.s. 1448. 

Text 

1 II II 'isrd: ^ 

2 "A *TT ^ I ^ 

3 ^ I 

4 ^ 

6 51 Sfil ipRft 5Rn ^ 

7 ^tq^i I ^ 51^ tm 

8 ^ qoui »R1 

JAMALA 

No. 61] V.S. 1461. [31-8-1404. 

This inscription is engraved on a polio standing near the kotho in the 
village Jamala. The inscribed portion measures 13" by 12". 

It records the death of Jadeja MBla son of Vahadasi on Sunday, the 

devaith day of the dark half of Blradrapada in v.s. 1461, 

Text 

1 

2 tr^ 

3 M 

4 grT JTRSRlf^ 5nT5n 

5 I 
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SOMANATHA PATACA 

Na 62] V.S. 1462. [23-7-1406. 

This inscription is found on the Padathar of Mithasha Bhang in Soma- 
natha PStaija. It measures 10" in height and 11" in length. 

It opens with the Islamic formula ‘ Bhismillah etc. followed by the date 
Friday the 8th of the bright half of Sravaija in v.s. 1462 and mentions that 
when Brahmadasa, son of Siganatha, was governing Patai^a Hebatkhan 
son of Dafarkhan, Malik Sal son of Malik Badruddin, and Malik Shera son 
of Malik Shekha attacked the town with a large army. Then Vora Farid son 
of Vora Mahamad fell in a battle while fighting on behalf of Brahmadasa 
against the Turks. 

The reading Siganatha of the word is quite clear in the second and the 
last line. But it is tempting to propose that the proper spelling is Sivanatha, 
and that the king is identical with the king Sivaraja and Sivagaija of the 
Khorasa and Chorvad inscriptions and of the Phulka and Bhuvatimbi inscrip- 
tions respectively. It is therefore in the fitness of things that Brahmadasa, 
son of i§iga(va)n5tha should be ruling at Somanatha FStapa in v.s. 1462 
as the present inscription states. 

Text 

1 fJrfrJISSr? II ^ n 

2 <5 IF I sfttTrR 

3 rR I 

4 qR 5R 

5 gw 

6 SW ^ [?:] 

7 ^ gw wfn 

8 ^ [=^fFrt?] gjt 5:5 fcqrgJiFr g 

9 W: ftWRf WfW II srf^WTOf *<5^4 

10 Rwr Wit WWWf WT. SWT 

1 1 WR? wg<» W135F wi^o sfif] I) 

12 sq-o II »TI^ sqqo ^ 

13 sqqo II II 

VERAVAL 

No. 63] V.S. 1464. 114-3-1408. 

A stone slab bearing a bilingual inscription in Persian and Sanskrit is 
lying in the police Thana in the Maijdavi chauk in Veiaval under Junagadha 
State. The Sanskrit inscription engraved below the Persian one measures 
22 inches in length and only 3 inches in breadth. 

It opois with the date, the second day of the dark half of Caitra of 
V.S. 1464 and refers to the reign of the Sultan Dafarkhan Muzfar and,' further 
lotions that Mahamalik Fa 2 aral Ahmed caused the city wall to be built 
which was convicted on the 13th day of SiSva^a. 
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Dafarkhan originally the Gujarat viceroy of the Delhi emperor assumed 
independence under the name of Muzfar in about v.s. 1463 (See Bom. Gaz. 
History of Gujarat p. 234). 

Text 

2 ^ Tii5TO55 

3 ftm ^ 1 ^ ^ n 

VANTHALI 

No. 64] v.s. 1469. [7-5-1413. 

The following five inscriptions engraved on five memorial stones were 
discovered in Vanthali at a distance of six miles from Junagadh. The first 
three of these memorial stones are now preserved in the Junagadh Museum. 
The remaining two cannot be traced anywhere. But fortunately their rub- 
bings have been preserved in the Rajkot Museum. The first three stones 
measure 16i" by 9 ; 15i" by Hi"; and ITi" by 6i" respectively. They are 
all in a fairly good condition. 

Alf the inscriptions are of the same date, viz. Sunday, the seventh day 
of the bright half of Jye§tha of v.s. 1469 and refer to the reign of the king 
Meligadeva, son of Mokalasimha who belonged no doubt to the Cu<Ja- 
sama family that ruled at Junagadh and Vanthali. On the above-mentioned 
date a number of soldiers of king Meliga fell in a battle while fighting with 
the Muhammedans. The following five polios are of five soldiers of them. 

The first inscription mentions that P&tiaka, son of Veaiu, son of Cuna 
belonging to the Yadava family and having the surname Buha died on the 
battle field while fighting against the Badashaha’s army. But children, elderly 
persons etc. as well as eighteen princes managed to reach safely to Junagadh. 
The second inscription records the death of Nubiha, son of Noghana of 
the Bara<Ja community. In the third the death of Velayulu, son of Dasa 
Cam is recorded. In the fourth the death of Megha, son of Jadhava Meia 
is recorded and in the last inscription the death of Rauta Campa, son of 
Pa(Jhiyiariia Jhata is recorded. This inscription is half in verse, and half 
in prose. 

This fight took place at Vanthali between the Gujarat Sultan Ahmad 
and the Cucjasama king Meliga, in which the latter was defeated and driven 
towards Junagadh. This statement of Mirat-i-Sikandari is supported by the 
present inscriptions. 


1 ^ [*!*] **^ 
3 
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4 'li'iJK'C ^ [on] i?r 5CR S ?R5n ^ nr 

5 rTO: ?I?nnicf?#rqicT^ni^: ?i*l 35 

6 ^ Jin: 1 

7 [?n]: Mt ^[sn]TO [$^]n n[ni:] 

(^) 

1 ^Nn; gf^ vs 

2 ^ nim 

3 or ^ 

4 sRift^T g^: t 

5 Jn% m ^ g [n] or gci 5. 

6 51 ftoiyni^ ^ 5 t 

(O 

1 ^ [n] ^ % gl^ vs 5t5nn 

2 5 g^ niRT [oi] >jr [5] 

3 ^154 jRiftn 551% ^ 

4 ^ W 5151 §n %?n33 ^ [^] nc5: 

(^) 

1 55fi; ^ gf^ vs I 

2 nwn t 

3 ferq^Rn stg^r 551% i 

4 5iqn ^ §5 i 

5 Ilniftor ?ft 

( ^ ) 

1 II cqo «ft55«#WII%555TnlrT 

2 303151^^ nn 3% 51^ 5P5S 

3 n% ^np^t ^ ^loi^^fsuT [ ] 

4 n^3ii0qi snsig^ ?335 5tni ^nisRou 

5 ^\[»^ 35 n^r aiHi gp 553 [ IX ] 

6 5cqqd ?ot q?«r5 giJinit i4 

7 f5: 5ilA w - « V V « 

8 ntnn: [i]»n5t43?5ng5n»»5i5?:fi^ 

9 5I35t *rat 5J5t «rrai^ 15: 5525155 

10 ^nngn: u i 11 

1. No filing mistakes which can be easily seen are corrected in the inscriptions. 

2. Mark the special importance of this expression for the andent astronomy 
of the province. Sed No. 33 publi^d above. 
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MESAVANA 

No. 65] v.s. 1470. [9-7-1414. 

This inscription is engraved on a yellowish palio standing in the eastern 
quarter of the village Mesavaria. 

It records the death of Ahira Vita of the Ghaijania community in a 
fight at MesavSpi, on Monday, the seventh day of the dark half of Ais&- 
dha in v.s. 1470 during the reign of king Meliga, evidently of the Cud&- 
samla family. 

Text 

1 II ivvio ariqr 

2 5 ^ 

3 i|«»KI 

4 ^•. sroiFftan JT-sRsgcr qvftan 
_ 5 m anfk 5ft5TT 

VAGHELa14A 

No. 66.] v.s. 1471. [24-8-1415. 

Vaghelaiia is a very small village at a distance of three miles to the west 
of Libu<Ja in the Kutiyaija Mahal of the Junagadh State. The subjoined 
inscriptions are from two memorial stones standing near a well there. The 
first inscription measures 16" in length and 12" in breadth, while the second 
measures 16" in length and 16" in breadth. 

Both the inscriptions are of the same date, viz. Saturday, the fourth of 
the dark half of Bhadrapada in v.s. 1471 and refer to the reign of king 
Meliga.* Both the inscriptions record the death at Vaghelaiia of two men 
of the Gh^aliya community. 

Text 

1 II crio II ^ 

2 Jut y 

3 ^ (?) 

6 ^ §?r 

7 

8 

(3) 

1 II (fio II ^ 

2 V = 31 ^ 

* A copperplate grant of Maharar^ Meliga of v.s. 1471 Bhadrapada Kfspa 
Saptanu is said to have been found. I could not, however, get any trace of that. 
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3 «rf ^ #r (1) 3T 

6 STTR^Jt^lT 

7 «TR®t. . . 

8 

9 STRIcft^ II 

VANTHALI 

No. 67] V.S. 1472. 11416. 

This inscription is found fixed in the well of the KapiMrama at half 
a mile’s distance from the town Vanthali, in Junagadh State. It is very 
much worn out, but fortunately the important portion is preserved. It 
measures 17" by 13J". 

The record gives tire name of the Cu<Jasamfi king Meliga and the date 
V.S. 1472 for him. 

Text 

1 TO 

2 B # 

3 • • •Ul^# • •• • • 

4 

5 TO 

6 

7 ^ 

8 ^ «ft. . . 

9 -12 

JUNAGADH 

No. 68.] V.S. 1473. [21-5-1417. 

The following important inscription is engraved on a slab of stone fixed 
in the wall of what is popularly called Mah^prabhu’s Baithaka on the east 
of the Revati Kuioda, which is near the celebrated Dalmodar Ku3]i<Ja on the 
way to Gimar from the town Junagadh. The inscribed portion, which is in 
a good state of preservation measures 1'. 9". in length and ICK" in breadth. 

The inscription was published in the Revised List of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Bombay Presidency on p. 243, and again on p. 361. 

The record opens with an invocation to god Vinayaka. Then Damo- 
dara is praised in good poetry. Then is given the gienealogy of the Cud&- 
sama lEings of Junagadh thus — In the Yadu family there was a king named 
Mandalika, who conquered the Muhammedans (Mudgal^ . as the record 
states). His son was Mahipala, whose son was IChangnra. He was a patron 
df the art of singing. He is said to have conquered ei^teen islands and 
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set up the image of Somanatha. His son was Jayasiriiha, whose son again 
was Muktasiiiiha. The latter’s son was Maotisiika. Mai^u^alika’s younger 
brother was Meliga, whose son was Jayasiriiha. The commander of the 
army of this Jayasirhha was Diamodar, son of Pati ? Narasirhha. In a 
battle fought at Zinjharakota (i.e. Jhianjhmer in the Bhavanagar State, 
twelve miles to the south of Talaja) he completdy defeated the Muham- 
medans. He caused a Ma^a to be built on 'Thursday, the fifth of the bright 
half of Jye^tha in v.s. 1473 for the use of pilgrims. The record was com- 
posed by ■gyamala, soni of Mantrisiihha, and grandson of Dhandhala, of the 
Niagara community. It was engraved by Karana, son of Jhala. 

It may be mentioned that the Matha is now-a-days called Mahaprabhu’s 
Baithaka. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


'It ^ «!IR 5 I H 


Text 

II aio II I IM 

lit II ^ cfPifiT: %- 

va r 

II II <1 3T> I 

II ^ 11 3 I g(^T^Rr- 

II 'PnsFffr II ^ i 

?rf 'll An hlol : I rl 

[:=('] H 'A I 

II [n] 1 1 5Tt 5cfT giiH II '* 

II "^^11354 US II ^ dr'<KMd<r9ll^fi4- 

S?r; SRI#: I1IITO55: II 3 tl. IV'it # STT?®!?! 

IJ. 


CHORWAD 

No. 69] V.S. 1485. 19-5-1429. 

This inscription is found engraved (mi a stone pillar now fallen down to 
the south of the Naganatha temple in Chorwad. It measures l'-4i" in length, 
and 11" in bneadth. 
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It records the death' of a warrior named Nana son of Kdia in a fight 
during the victorious reign of Jayasiriiha, who was evidently the 

C&jisanS king of Junagadh, on the sixth day of the bright half of Jyestha 
in V.S. 1485. 

Text 

2 ^ 

4 grT JIR 

MESVANA 

No. 70] V.S. 1488. [1432. 

This inscripti<m is cm a pSHo standing in the eastern padar of the village 
Mesavaqa. It measures 1'.5" X 9". 

It records the death of an Ahira named Khav5 while protecting cows 
on Wednesday, the 5th of the bright half of Magasara in v.s. 1488 during the 
reign of king Mahip^deva. 

Text 

1 II (A A JIFRII 

2 II H 3l%f 

3 II JTTJTRi: 

4 II smi 

5 II oftan 3n?f^...grT ^ 

6 II srr aNtI: ii 

MESVANA 

No. 71] V.S. 149[5] [18-1-1439. 

This inscription is engraved cm a polio standing in the eastern padar of 
the village Mesvaxja. 

It records that Ghaijaniya PunjS fell in Mesavapa in a fight while pro- 
tecting the cows on Sunday, the 3rd of the bright half of Magha in v.s. 1495 
during the reign of the king Mahipala, evidently of the CudiRsamia family of 
Junagadh. 

Text 

1 II II nwfli*! g ? g qi^ ^ 

3 1 g?r smioftan 

4 gc*r: I TO; II 


1. The date dk>es not agxee. 
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LODHAVA 

No. 72] V.S. 1499. [1442-43. 

This inscribed polio was found in the village of Lodhav& in the Junagadh 
State. , ' 

It records the death of a Vaja warrior in the village Lodhu& in v.s. 1499 
or Saka 1365 during the rule of the Vaja king Ramadeva. 

Text 

2 H ^ 511% 

4 5i3[5t 

5 3?TPn% — ^ ^RT 

6 §?r — "TI 

7 5nH...?^t u 

8 HRitPT I gn II I 

MCL-MADHAVPUR 

No. 731 - [ ? 

The following interesting but incompletely engraved inscription was ori- 
ginally found in the temple of Madhavarai in Mul-Madhavpur at a mile’s 
distance to the east of the modem town of Madhavpur in the Porbandar State. 
It cannot now be traced but its rubbing is preserved in the Barton museum, 
Bhavanagar. The inscribed portion which, as the rubbing shows, was in 
an excellent state of preservation, measures 17J"X13". The poet who com- 
posed it was no doubt a learned man. 

Kpsija is said to have married RukmiiQi at Madhavapura after she was 
brought from Kui>dinapura. 

The first three verses of the inscription record the praise of ^^dhava and 
the fourth that of Rukmipi who gave up her parents, brothers and kinsmen 
to marry Miadhava. A poetic description is given in the next verse of Madha- 
vapur, the capital town of Madhava. It is said to have been worshipped by 
the sea by the offerings of the waves as if they are white flowers. From the 
sixth verse an account is given of a ksatriya family bom of the sage Kai- 
yapa. A king named Molhami was bom in it. His son was Ayapala. The 
latter’s son was Kiirapala (or Kumarapala) who was a brave, pious and 
virtuous king. He caused to be made (but strictly speaking he must have 
repaired) the Revatilamda revered as Gaya and a temple of Balarama and 
RevaG. From the 15th verse Siva is praised when the engraving of the 
inscription is abraptly stopped. 

Text 

1 11 ca«* II <3-’ II «fM5IPr5W: II ^ 
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^ II *1 ?T; ?r%*t ntq%TtS^[f5: ^ ^ 

3 s^: I ^ qlsjT ?ft %g^sf^ sra;: i cfl^fi^ iim: ?ni 
^tssimi: II ’i 

4 «f5f6!fi3Kwc*r^ai^*{JT5i srNsjincJn qK«r^ I ^- 

5T 

5 JRJTqfet 5RStI>7^J»j|^iJ|Hd: II ^ 5TI%4 ?ft<Tr<'T*^< 

6 5it ¥r^ 3nT|^»t I ^fSr^fq i sqmRiiRjiRftq 

setI 

7 q^STT?^ ^ qi ^iFlt tna q: II V 

8 sqRqinJiM4iix^: 5Pi^ I qirclf qq- 

9 qtqStq ;ft?ftw *nqq03n;n4f II V, snri^ ^rRR^...??t 

10 oT^ I arq^ 4 q;^[i«n i^=q5[% IS: q?^-. ii ^ 555[q]...[q]4 

1 1 qq?r qiq^^^nTFs^q qt^r^sigi; i ^<gn gqd q: ^[?t] . 

12 ^ II vs rRHMl ^rrat qqr^: qqpq; I 

13 q?q g[rt q^njqra^: ^ ?sjy5558JT qgsqi: II c 3n^qq(|q) 

14 c^ (cq) qitfSfqcj; l qn qi ^f^ ^ qqg q^ q i I 3 t qif- 

15 5r«n qj^IWIT qi% q|qi FTRi^qraswt: (3: ) II «. 

16 qii^wiqRhrtdi sfiqgqqRqsraf^^l^#! gqf^qr 1 qr q*qr m 

17 Rsqi^qisi^qTgT q|(g q^w^iq> i K<i q^smi iiTRsiflqt: 1 

18 1 o arqit tqrt i%q<!5q:q4*Nq€5i qniqiqiqml gfqq^qsqigq^: 1 ^ 

19 cfrqRVq sqqqft^^q^ gq^q- qqt *3^ JR*#: in'! 

4 W( tqq 

20 HjtS^qqqtSfN^ q %q qsqqft BnnRfkrr qt ^3rft 1 

itqi qr 

21 q f^#sgqq^ qqi^iq qt f% 1% q'^qntq^sftrf SR^ ft^qi+llw 

22 Riq II 1 ^ qqi^ ^^f^qqqq® qqqif^ ’^qcftqvsqt^ft wqmra 

23 in X Iw # 13 % q f^Rliq qqcqi^^ q^ig^ «ftqt^;?qift^- 

qra.H iv 

24 qJWsJJi i^q f i t ftgdl 3f| q qil^ ^E ftd l 4t — 

Further portion is not engraved. 

{To be continued,) 


L i.e. India. 2. i.e. Sahasrarjuna. 3. q^q^sqq (?) 
5. This word is engraved here through mistake. 6. q^q. 


4. «RT. 
7. 



THE ORIGIN OF PALI MIDDHA 

By 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON 

One of the five hindrances {ntvaranmi) to arhatship, in Buddhism, is 
(to use the Pali form) thlnamiddha, commonly understood by both oriental 
commentators and western interpreters as something like “ sloth and torpor." 
The word is always analyzed as a dvandva, in which the two parts are thina 
and middha ; but the usual assumption is that they are synonyms, or near- 
synonyms. See Professor P. V. Bapat in the F. W. Thomas Volume 
{ NIA 1939 ), pp. 4-18, for a collection of Pali and Sanskrit passages showing 
how these terms were interpreted by the Buddhists themselves ( chiefly in 
postcanonical times ). These are interesting as showing how scholastics tried 
to read in differences of meaning between thina and middha, which they felt 
must be somehow different. The hopeless ccMifusion and inconsistency of 
these efforts suggests to my mind that they are of no real importance for the 
original meaning of the term or terms. The commentators, and probably (as 
I shall suggest ) even some authors of canonical texts, had lost any exact 
understanding of what thinamiddha originally meant. Professor Bapat does 
not discuss its origin. 

The compound is very much commoner than either of its parts, especially 
in early Pali literature. The second part, middha, in particular, seems to be 
very infrequent there. The Majjhima Nifcaya, for instance, contains no occur- 
rence of middha, according to Mrs. Rhys Davids’s word-list, though it con- 
tains thinamiddha. If we may judge from the paucity of references under 
thina ( alone ) in the PTS. dictionary, it too seems to have been much less 
common than the compound. Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit has the compound 
styanamiddha ( LV 139. 9, 262, 16, Mhv. i. 79. 16) , as well as both parts 
alone ( middha e.g. LV 179. 6, 202, 2, Divy. 555. 22 ). 

The etymology of thina is dear and certain. It equals Skt. stydna, 
which occurs as a noun for instance in Yogasutra i. 30 ( comm, ^tarmat^yatd 
cittasya, “lack of activity of the mind-stuff,” Woods). It is therefore not 
limited to Buddhist Sanskrit. And since its derivation from the ( not com- 
mon but well attested) root styd (styai), “become stiff” or the like, is un- 
exceptionable, there is no reason to suspect the writers of Buddhist Sanskrit of 
a historically “ false ” back-formation. Their stydna may be accepted as the 
true Skt. form from which Pali thina was derived. 

But what is middha? The PTS. dictionary thinks of methi “pillar”, 
Pali medhi, Pkt. medhi, preferring this to connexion with medha “broth” 
(originally “fat”?). Neither of the suggestions, nor Fausboll’s ( Suttani- 
p&ta. Glossary ) from mfdh, nor any that I have seen, inspires any confidence. 
Of course no reliance can be placed on the Hybrid Sanskrit form middha; 
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which is likely to be merely a taking-over of the Middle Indie form. This is 
what writers in that curious dialect did regularly ( often with attempts to 
“ Sanskritize a form which looked too glaringly dialectic ; but in this case no 
such process will have bem fdt necessary, since middha looks like a harmless 
Sanskrit participle, cf. siddha), when they did not know any Sanskrit original 
for the “ protocanonical Prakrit word. 

The frequent occurrence of forms in Jain religious literature parallel to 
those of the Buddhists makes it always desirable to look there, especially when 
we find Buddhist terms that raise difficulties. Now it seems never to have 
been noticed that the Jains have a word occurring in a double form in both 
their canonical Prakrit and later Sanskrit works, which looks as if it might be 
related to the Pali thinamiddha. This is, in AMg., either thtriaddhi or 
thimgiddhi (Shet’s Pkt. Diet., Paiasaddamahaiiiiavo, s. vv. ; Ratnachan- 
DRAji, Ardhamagadhi Diet., s. vv.). The Sanskrit form of the former is 
stydnmddhi ( Johnson, Tri^ai^ti^., GOS 51, p. 403 ); of the latter, 
stymagfddhi (Varahga;carita, ed. Upadhye, Bombay, 1938 ; iv. 24). The two 
words are synonyms, and variants of one another. Miss Johnson renders 
styanarddhi by “ somnambulism.'' Ratnachandraji gives a somewhat fuller 
explanation, from which it appears that under its influence a man may not 
only walk, but perform extremely violent and sinful acts, such as killing people, 
in his sleep. It is a form of karma, more especially one of those which 
“ obscure " or hinder “ belief " ( darsandvaraniya ) ; it belongs to one group 
( consisting of five ) of that category, the others of which are various degrees 
of ‘‘ sleep " and “ drowsiness". As it is named last in the set of five, the 
first being simple “ sleep " ( nidrd ), it is evidently an extreme form (extreme, 
that is, in its regrettable effects, at any rate ) . 

This is very neatly consistent with what would seem to be the natural 
etymology of stydnarddhi : stydna+rddhi, " increase, high development, of 
stupefaction," or the like. From this, Pkt. thinaddhi could be a direct 
derivative. About the synonym stydnagjddhi ( thinagiddhi ) there is more 
dubiety. The Prakrit might be understood as for Skt. *stydna-vrddhi which 
would have been virtually a synemym of stydnarddhi ; v of Skt. is occasionally 
replaced by g in Pkt., Pischel §§231, 254. The Skt. would then be a 
secondary reflex of the Pkt. Another possibility will be suggested presently. 

It is particularly to be noted that, while thlna = stydna occurs in Prakrit (as 
a separate word, apart from these compounds), there is no occurrence of the 
second member, in whatever form ; no *addhi or *iddhi or *giddhi (in a 
meaning resembling that of Pali middha ) . The like is true of Jainistic 
Sanskrit. 

I hold that we must accept the original identity of the Pali thinamiddha 
(BSkt. stymamiddha) with the original of the Jain Skt. and Pkt. com- 
pound quoted. The variations in meaning are of the sort which we should 
expect to arise in the course of development of different dogmatic systems 
( Buddhist cm the one side, Jain on the other ). They are not sufficiently 
serious to validate any doubt about the original oneness of the two terms. 
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On the formal side, I can see no other way of explaining them than the 
assumption that they started from a Prakritic form representing Skt. 
styma + fddhi or rddha. The difference between a fc-formation, originally a 
participle but used as a substantive exactly as the original participle styana is 
used, and a /i-formation, is negligible ; both may have been once used side by 
side. In normal Middle Indie, several sandhi treatments are possible in such 
a case. First, thlna (thtna) 4- iddhi may yield thmaddhi {thin''), with loss 
of the second vowel, and no resultant lengthening since a consonant cluster 
follows. This is the AMg. form. It would naturally be Sanskritized as 
stymarddhi, which would at the same time be the normal resultant of fusion 
of the two stems in their Sanskrit forms. Secondly, hiatus may remain, giving 
* ihlnaiddhi (thin"), which is not actually recorded. Third, the “hiatus- 
bridging” (analogical) sandhiconsonant m may be inserted. See Geiger, 
Pali, §73. 2 (“haiifig”) ; Pischel §353, where are particularly to be noted 
the numerous examples of such anorganic m in the seam of compounds, when 
as in the present case the second member begins with a vowel. Hence Pali 
thina-m-iddha. 

It may be objected that middha is used alone, even in the Pali canonical 
texts. But I cannot feel this as anything but a historically secondary reinter- 
pretation, a “ false interpretation if you like, introduced at a time when the 
derivation and original force of the compound had been forgotten. In the 
overwhelming majority of instances, in the canon, it is only the compound 
that we find. Evidently it is an ancient, inherited word ( or “ concept," if 
you prefer the mentalist phraseology). It is probably older than Buddhism, 
certainly older than the oldest Buddhist canonical texts, as is shown by its 
frequence and confirmed by the Jain parallels. Since thlna ( —stydna ) by 
itself was known, and since the meaning of the compound was not very diffe- 
rent from that of thlna, it is not hard to understand how in the course of time 
the Buddhist monks came to feel that this mysterious middha ( of no com- 
prehensible etymology ) must be a word meaning about the same thing. So, 
in relatively late times but before the end of the Pali canonical period, middha 
was bom. The mentioning in pairs, whether compounded or not, of near- 
synonyms is such a familiar thing in all stages of Indie that it furnished a 
ready-made pattern for this reanalysis of the word. 

All the desperate struggles of late Buddhist commentators and modern 
scholars to find an etymology for middha were therefore, of course, doomed to 
failure. And the evidence collected by Mr. Bapat has also no bearing on 
the original meaning, though of course it is significant of the way later 
Buddhists understood it ( and interesting in the light it throws on the 
scholastic mind, which must split hairs even if it has to create imaginary pro- 
blems to operate on ) . 

It remains to say a word of the Jain variant thlriagiddhi {stydnagrddhi ). 
I suggested above one possible origin, but I do not really think that as likely 
as another, now to be presented. My analysis of the Pali form requires the 
assumption that a form with hiatus, say thlna ( thifia ) iddha {iddhi ), must 
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once have existed, at least fleeftingly. Now the Jains have a word* AMg. 
&ddhi, Jain Skt. grddhi, “greed, passionate attachment.” Since in AMg. 
and most other Prakrits intervocalic g may disappear, and since as we saw 
these dialects also show a tendency to avoid hiatus between words or parts of 
a compound word, even by inserting unhistorical consonants, it is not hard to 
see how in time the Jain monks came to interpret their word for “ somnambu- 
listic vicious activity” ( as an “obscuring” of “belief”) as if “grasping 
through, or in a state of, stupefacticai,” or something resembling that. To 
them, thlf^iddhi could easily stand for thxna-giddhi ; both might be 
“regular'' developments of an imagined Skt. * stydna-gfddhi. That this con- 
struction is “ wrong,” that is historically fanciful, is proved by the alternative 
thinaddhi, which persists by its side. But once the Pkt. thinagiddhi had been 
established, it would inevitably be represented in Sanskrit (when the Jains 
began to use that language ) by styanagjddhi, from which the preceding 
asterisk must then be removed. 

The suggested origin of Pali middha, by historically false word-division, 
is not without parallels. Cf. the English newt and nickname, from older ewte 
and eke-mme. In both these words the initial n was originally the final of 
the indefinite article a(n ) ; an ewte and an ekename were secondarily analyzed 
as a-newt and a-nickname. See Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York. 
1933), p. 419. 



A SANSKRIT INDEX TO THE CHANDOGYA UPANISAD* 

{With References to other Sanskrit Texts) 


By 

E. G. CARPANI 
II. a-u. 

260. A ( 1 ) , adv.-prep. : unto, until, as far as, hither. Lat. ad. 1,6.6 ; 
II, 1.4 ; 111,13.6 ; 19.4 ; V,2.1 ; VII, 2.1 ; 7.1 ; 8.1 ; 10.1 ; VIII, 8.1. 

261. A (2), first syllable of ddi. 11,8.1. 

262. akaSa, m. : ether ; sky ; atmosphere. “ Akdsa is the subtle and 
ethereal fluid, supposed to fill and pervade the universe and to be the pecu- 
liar vehicle of life and of sound (Monier-Williams). -sas (nom. sg.) : 

1.9.1 : 111,11.7 ; 12.7-9 ; 13.5 ; 18.1 ; IV,13.1 ; V,6.1 ; 23.2 ; VII,4.2 ; 12.1 ; 

26.1 ; Vin,l.l,3 ; 14.1. -sam (acc. sg.) : 1,9.1 ; IV,10.5 ; V,10.4,5 ; 15.1 ; 
VII,2.1 ; 7.1 ; 11.1 ; 12.1-2 ; VIII,12.4. -sena (instr. sg.) : VII, 12.1. 4at 
(abl. sg.) ; I, 9.1 ; V, 10.4-5 ; 12.2 ; VII, 13.1 ; VIII, 12.2. -sasya (gen. sg.) : 
VII.12.2. -se (loc.sg) : V,23.3 ; VII, 12.1. 

263. akaIavant, a. : spacious ; extensive, -vakts (acc. pi.) : VII,12.2. 

264. akaSatman, a. : with ether as self, -ma (nom. sg.) ; 111,14.2.^ 

265. AKiTAPATAMGAPiPiLAKAM, adv. : together with worms, flies, and 
ants. See No. 502. 

266. .AKHAi^A, a. : hard, -nos (nom. nt) : 1,2.8. -ifam (acc. 
m.) : I,2.7-8. 

267. AGATR, m. : effective singer, “qui obtient en chantant la r&lisa- 
tion de” (Renou). -ta (nom. sg ) : 1,2.14. 

268. agnIdhrIya, a. : being with the Agnidhra ; m. ; the fireplace with- 
in the Agnidhra. -yasya (gen. sg.) : 11,24.7. 

269. ANGIRASA, a. : descended from Angirasas. -sas (nom. sg.) : III, 

17.6. 

270. ACARAijiA, n. ; approaching, conduct, -rye (loc. sg.) : VIII,12.3. 

271. ACARYA, m. : teacher, -yes (nom. sg.) : IV,9.1 ; VII,15.1. -yam 
(acc. sg.) : VII, 15.2 ; -ydt (abl. sg.) : IV,9.3. 

272. ACARYAKULA, n. : teacher’s family. -Um (acc. sg.) : IV,5.1 : 9.1. 
-l& (abl sg.) : VIII,15.1. 

273. ACARYAKULAVASiN, a. : dwelling with a teacher’s family, -si 
(nom. sg. m.) : 11,23.2. 

• Continued from NJA I, 10. 

1. mano-mayah pr&tya-sariro bha-rupah satyasamkalpa ahaia-atma sarva-karma 
sarva-kdmafi sarva-gandhah sarva-rasah sarvam idem abhydtto’-vdky an-adara^/Ci. 
M.U. VI, 17 ; Kau? U, II, 14. See also M. U. II, 6 ; B.A.U. V, 6 ; Mtujd U. W, 
1.7 ; Svet U. Ill, 20 ; TV, 14. numomayah pranaSariro cf U- II.2.7. 
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274. acaryajAya, f. : teacher's wife. -(nom. sg.) : IV, 10.3. 

275. ACARYAVANT, a. : one who has a teacher ; having a teacher, -van 

(nom. sg. m.) : VI, 14.2. 

276. Acaryahan, m. : slayer of a teacher, -ha (nom. sg.) : VII, 
15.2-3. 

277. Aji, f. : combat, race, -jes (gen. sg.): I, 3.5. {campus pUmus 
[Bopp].). 

278. Ajya, n. : clarified butter, -yasya (gen. sg.) : V, 2.4-5. 

279. AiiKi, proper name (f.). Name of the wife of U^asti. -kyd 

(instr. sg.) : 1, 10.1. 

280. Anpa, n. : egg. -(}am (nom, sg.) : III, 19.1. Cf. M.U. VI, 36 ; 
Maha-Bh. XII, 311. 3-4 (C. 1157 1-2) ; Ba§kalamantra U. IX. 

281. AnpakapAla, n. : egg-shell, -le (nom. du.) : III, 19.1. 

282. Anpaja, a. : egg-bom. -jam (nom. sg. n.) : VI, 3.1 
tesdm kkalv esdm bhutandm trtr^y eva bijani bhavanti, 
dn4a-jam jiva-jam udbhij-jam iti 

283. At, adv. : afterwards ; then ; from this. Ill, 17.7. 

284. AtmakrIpa, a. : delighting in self. -4as (nom. sg. m.) : VII, 

25.2. See No. 4. 

285. Atmatas, adv. : from the Soul. VII, 26.1. 

286. Atman, m. : breath, soul, spirit ; principle of life and sensation ; 

the abstract individual ; the individual soul ; the self ; the soul of the uni- 
verse. -nw (nom. sg.) : I, 7,2 ; 13.1 ; III, 14.3-4 ; IV, 3.7 ; 15.1 ; V, 11.1 ; 
12.1 ; 13.1 ; 14.1 ; 15.1 ; 16.1 ; 17.1 ; VI, 8.7 ; 9.4 ; 10.3 ; 11.3 ; 12.3 ; 13.3 ; 

14.3 ; 15.3 ; 16.3 ; VII, 3.1 ; 5.2 ; 25.2 ; VIII, 1.5 ; 3.3-4 ; 4.1 ; 5.3 ; 7.1, 3-4 ; 

8.3-4; 10.1; 11,1; 12.4-5; 14,1. -manam face, sg.) : I, 3.12; II, 9.4; 
22.5 ; V, 11.2,4,6 ; 12.1-2 ; 13,1-2 ; 14.1-2 ; 15.1-2 ; 16.1-2 ; 17.1-2 ; 18.1 ; 
VI, 16.1-2 ; VIII, 1.6 ; 5.1-2 ; 7.1-3 ; 8.1,4 ; 11.1-2 ; 12.6. -mmd (instr. sg.) ; 
VI, 3.2-3 ; 11.1. -mane (dat, sg.) : II, 22.2. -monos (gen. sg.) : V, 12.2 ; 
13.2; 14.2; 15.2; 16.2; 17.2; 18.2 ; VIII, 5.2; 8.1. -manx (loc. sg.) : V, 

24.4 ; VIII, 15.1. -manas (nom. pi.) : II, 22.3. -masu (loc. pi.) : V, 18.1 ; 

24.2.5* 

1. “ Cette remarque n’a rien h faire id, ou elle trouble la suite des id^es. 
Cest sans doute une interpolation amende par le chififre 3, et qui donne h penser 
que ces classifications ont pu souvent etre reunies par voie des chiffres.'^ (Sen art, 
op. cit., p. 79.) Questo capoverso si collega con la sezione precedente per vial del 
numero tre che qui e li occorre ; ha pero osservato il Formichi, II pensiero reli- 
gioso nell India, 199, che non si tratta di una semplice intnisione, perch^ vi 6 un 
nesso logico : la nascita degli essen ^ dovuta o al calore (uovo incubato), o alTacqua 
(sperma) o a un seme vegetale.'’ (Papesso, op. cit., p. 191.) 

2. dtman : Old Germ, dtum (cf. Goth, ahma) ; Angl. Sax. xdhm ; Mod. Germ. 
Athem ; Irish adhm. Cf. Gr. autnie, atmos, atmis. 

For the development of the conception of dtman and its union with Brahma, 
see R. E. Hume, op. cit., pp. 23-32 ; V. Papesso, op. cit., pp. 16-64 ; B. G. Tilak, 
op. cit., pp. 268-358 ; Cf. Otto Strauss, Die altesten Upani§aden, in Indische Phi- 
Uspphk, Munchen, 1925, pp. 42-61 ; F. Belw)Ni-Filippi, Due Vpmkad, Lanciano, 
n.d.» pp. 14-19. 
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287. ATMAMITHUNA, a. : coupled with self, -nos (nom. sg. m.) : VII, 

25.2. 

288. ATMARATi, a. : finding satisfaction in self, -tis (nom. sg. m.) : 
VII, 25.2. See No. 4. 

289. ATMAVID, a : knowing the supreme spirit or self, -vit (nom. sg.) : 
VII, 1.3.1 

290. ATMAVIDYA, f. : knowledge of the supreme spirit or of the self ; 
spiritual knowledge, -(nom. sg.) : IV, 14.1. 

291. ATMASAMMITA, a. : measured in itself (Hume). 4am (acc. 
sg. n.) ; II, 10.1,6.1 

292. ATM^E^, m. : instruction with regard to the soul (Hume) ; 
doctrine of the soul, -sas (nom. sg.) : VI I, 25.2. 

293. ATMANANDA, a. ; finding bliss in soul (self), -das (nom. sg. m.) : 
VII, 25.2. 

294. ATHARVANA, a. : relating to Atharvan. -nas (nom. sg. m.) ; VH, 
1.4. -warn (acc. sg. m.) ; VII, 1.2; 2.1 ; 7.1. Cf. B.A.U. II, 4.10; IV, 
5.11 : M.U. VI, 32-33 ; Mund. U. I, 1.5. 

295. ADAR§A, m. : mirror, -se (loc. sg.) : VHI, 7.4. 

296. ADI, m. : beginning, commencement, -dis (nom. sg.) ; II, 8.1 ; 
9.4; 10.2.’ 

297. .ADITYA, a. : belonging or devoted to Aditi ; pi. : the Adityas. -yas 

(nom. sg.) : I, 3.7 ; 5.1 ; 6.3 ; 11.7 ; 13.2 ; II, 2.1-2 ; 10.5 ; 20.1 ; 21.1 ; III, 
1.1 ; 6.4 ; 7.4 ; 8.4 ; 9.4 ; 10.4 ; 13.1 ; 18.2 ; 19.1, 3 ; IV, 11.1 ; V, 4.1 ; 19.2 ; 
VIH, 6.1. -yam (acc. sg.) : I, 11.7 ; H, 9.1, 8 ; 10.5 ; 24.11-12(n.) ; III, 1.4 ; 
2.3 ; 3.3 ; 4.3 ; 5.3 ; 15.6 ; 19.4 ; IV, 15.5 ; 17.1 ; V, 10.2 ; 13.1 ; VHI, 6.5. 

-yena (instr. sg.) : III, 18.5. -ydt (abl. sg.) : II, 10.5; IV, 15.5; 17.2; 

V, 10.2 ; VI, 4.2 ; VHI, 6.2. -yasya (gen. sg.) : I, 6.5-6 ; H, 10.6 ; III, 1.4 ; 
2.3 ; 3.3 ; 4.3 ; 5.3 ; VI, 4.2 ; VIH, 6.2. -ye (loc. sg.) : I, 6.6 ; H, 14.1-2 ; 
IV, 11.1 ; V, 19.2 ; VHI, 6.2. -yds (nom.pl) : H, 24.16 ; HI, 8.1 ; 16.5-6. 
-yebhyas (dat. pi.) : H, 24.14. -yandm (gen. pi.) ; H, 24.1 ; III, 8.3-4 ; 16.6. 

298. ADITYAJAYA, m. : victory over the sun. -ydt (abl. sg.) : II, 10.6. 

299. ADiTYATVA, n. ; sunhood. -vam (nom. sg.); VI, 4.2. 

300. .ADIBHAJIN, a. : connected with ddi. -fini (nom. pi. n.) ; II, 9.4. 


1. tarati soham atma-vid... 

^ ii 

Mur^tJ.U. 111,2.9. See M.U. 1,2 for the ignorance of dtman. 

2. ' atha khalv atma-sammitam (tti-mjtyu saptavidham soma updsita 

“ Atmasmnmitam enferme un double sens, d’une part : ‘ qui se mesure par ou sur 
lui-meme "... et de Tautre : ' ^gal k Vdtman, k Tame et c'est sans doute le sens 
primitif du ternie, celui qui explique ou qu’explique Tautre 6pithete atimjtyu, puis- 
que Vdtman d6passe la mort... " (Senart, op, cit,, p. 21.) dtmasammita, non 
ha qui anche il significato di ‘ commieurato con, uguale all'dfwan universale V chip 
gli d^ Sankara.” (Papesso, op. cit., p. 118.) 
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301. Adi$ta, n. : rule of conduct; instruction, -tam (nom. sig.): Ill, 
18.1-2. 

302. adeSa, m. : instruction, precept, rule, account. 4as (nom. sg.) : 
III, 19.1 — (adiiyo bTahviety=M.\J. VI, 16) ; VI, 1.4,6. -Sam (acc. sg.) : 
VI, 1.3. -Sas (nom. pi.) : III, 5.1-2. 

303. adhipatya, n. : lordship, -yam (acc. sg.) : III, 6.4 ; 7.4 ; 8.4 ; 
9.4 : 10.4 ; V, 2.6. 

304. ANANDiN, a. : happy, joyful, -nas (nom.pl.) : VII, 10.1 

305. APAYiTg, m. : procuring: obtainer. -ta (nom. sg.) : I, 1.7. 

306. APURYAMAi;iAPAK§A, m. : the half-month of the waxing moon. 
-f®n (acc. sg.) : IV, 15.5 ; V, 10.1. -?at (abl. sg.) : IV, 15.5 ; V, 10.1. 

307. APOMAYA, a. : consisting of water, -yds (nom. sg. m.) : VI, 5.4 ; 
6.5 ; 7.1, 6. 

308. AMALAKA, m. : Emblic myrobalan ; n. : the fruit of e. myr. -ke 
(acc. du. n.) : VII, 3.1. 

309. AMIK§A, f. : curd of two-milk whey. -$aya (instr. sg.) ; VIII, 8.5.^ 

310. AYATANA, n. : support ; resting-place ; seat ; abode, -nam (nom. 
-acc. sg.) : V, 1.5; 1.14; VI, 8.2. -ndya (dat. sg.) : V, 2.5. -nani (acc 
pi.) : VI, 24.2. 

311. AYATANAVANT, a. : having a support, -van (nom. sg. m.) : IV, 
8.3-4. -vatas (acc. pi.) : IV, 8.4. 

312. AYAMANA, n. : stretching, -nam (nom. sg.) : I, 3.5. 

313. AYUS, n. : life; vital power; duration of life. -(acc. sg.) : II, 

11.2 ; 12.2 ; 13.2 ; 14.2 ; 15.2 ; 162 ; 17.2 ; 18.2 ; 19.2 ; 20.2 ; III, 16.6 ; IV, 

II. 2 : 12.2 ; 13.2 (abl. sg.) ; II, 24.6, 10,15. 

314. ARAi^iYA, a. ; relating to a forest ; m. : wild animal (e). -yds 
(nom. pi. m.) : II, 9.7. 

315. ARUi;ii, a. ; descended from Aruxja ; proper name, -ijis (nom. sg. 
m.) : V, 11.2 ; VI, 8.1. -nim (acc. sg. m.) : V, 17.1. -vaye (dat. sg. m.) : 

III, 11.4. 

316. ARtnsiEYA, a. : descended from Aruiji ; proper name, -yas (nom. 
sg. m.) : V, 3.1 ; VI, 1.1. 

317. ARjAVA, n. : propriety of act or observance, -vam (nom. sg.) : 

III, 17.4. 

318. ARTVIJYA, n. ; the office of a sacrificing priest. -ySis (instr. jJ.) : 
I, 10.6 : 11.2-3. 

319. AR§EYA, a. : derived from a B$i. -yam (nom. sg. n.) : I, 3.9. 

320. Ava-, pm. stem of first person. See No. 254. 

321. AVARTA, m. : turning ; turning round ; activity, -tam (acc. sg.) : 

IV, 15.6. 

322. Avartin, a. : returning, -tim (nom. pi. n.) : V, 10.8. 

323. Avasatha, m. : dwelling-place. -thM (acc. jd.) : IV, 1.1. 

1. ....pretasya sariram [bhiksayd] vasonena dahkarena ki sat-kurvmti, etena 
by amum lokam jesyanto monyante. I prefer the BShtungk’s emendation dmfft- 
iaya. See the Safikars’s glp% of bhikfS by gmdha-mdlycHumo-ddi-lakfand. 
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324. avirbhavatirobhava, m. : appearance and disappearance, -wom 
( nom. du.) ; VII, 26.1. 

325. a5a, f. : hope. -(nom. sg.) : VII, 14.1-2 ; 26.1. -sam (acc. sg.) : 
II, 22.2 : VII, 14.1-2. -sayd (instr. sg.) : VII, 14.2. -sayds (abl. -gen. sg.) : 
VII, 14.2 ; 15.1. 

326. A^is, f. : prayer, -t^os (nom. pi.) : VII, 14.2. 

327. A§iHSAM?DDHi, f. t fulfilment of widies (Hume), -dhis (nom. 

sg.) : I, 3.8. 

328. aSeddha, a. : kindled by hope, -dhas (nom. sg. m.) ; VII, 14.1. 

329. aSvatara^vi, proper name (m.). -vis (nom. sg.) ; V, 11.1. -vim 
(acc. sg.) : V, 16.1. 

330. asura, a. : belonging to or devoted to evil spirits, -ras (nom. sg. 
m.) : VIII. 8.5. 

331. ASTAVA, m. : the place of reciting a particular hymn, -ve (loc 

sg.) : I, 10.8. 

332. ASYA, n. : mouth, -yam (nom. sg.) : V, 18.2. -ydt (abl. sg.) : 

I, 2.12. 

333. .\HAVANfYA, m. : eastern fire ; oblation-fire, -yas (nom. sg.) : 

IV, 13.1 : V, 18.2. -yasya (gen. sg.) : II, 24.11. -ye (loc. sg.) : IV, 17.6. 

334. AHARA§UDDHi, f. : pure nourishment, -dhau (loc. sg.) : VII, 26.2. 

Cf. Mupd. U. Ill, 1.8. 

335. AHUTi, f. : offering oblations with fire. -Urn (acc. sg.) : V, 19.1. 

-tes (abl. -gen. sg.) ; V, 4.2. ; 5.2 ; 6.2 ; 7.2 ; 8.2. -tau (loc. sg.) : V, 3.3 ; 

9.1. 

336. AHRADA, m. : sound of thunder, -das (nom. pJ.) : VII, 11.1. 

I 

337. I-, pm. stem of third person. [Lat. id ; Gothic ita ; Old Germ. « ; 
Mod. Germ, es.] See No. 344. 

338. ITARA, pm. a. : other; another; different from (with abl.). [Cf. 
Lat. iterum ; Irish iter ; Gr. eti] -ran (acc. pi. m.) ; I, 2.9 ; V, 1.12. 

339. ITAS, adv. : hence, from this ; from this point ; from this world ; 
here. Occurs 8 times. 

340. ITI, adv. : so ; thus. Occurs 695 times. 

341. ITIHASAPURANA, n. : ancient history (legend), -tfom (nom. acc. 
sg.) ; III, 4.1-2 ; VII, 1.2, 4 ; 2.1 ; 7.1. 

342. ITTHAM, adv. : thus ; in this manner. VII, 5.2. 

343. ID, pci. : just, quite, even ; exactly. Ill, 17.7. 

344. IDAM, dan. pm. : this, this here. ,[Cf. Lat. id.] ayam (nom. 
sg. m.) : occurs 35 times, idam (nom. -acc. sg. n.) : 72 times, iyam (nom. 
sg. f.) : 13 times, imam (acc. sg. m.) : 12 times, imdm (acc. sg. f.) : III, 

II. 6. anem (instr. sg.) : 7 times, asnud (dat. sg.) : 19 times, asmdt (abl. 
sg.) : 4 times, asya (gen. sg.) : 104 times, asyds (gen. sg. f.) : IV, 17.8. 
asmin (loc. sg.) : 35 times, asydm (loc. sg. f.) : III, 12.2. itnau (iwm.- 
du. m.) : VIII, 8.3. ime (nom. pi. ro.) : 12 times, imdni (nom. -acc. pi. 
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n.) : 10 times, imas (nom. -acc. pi. f.) ; 16 times, iman (acc. pi. m.) : 

2 times, ebhis (instr. pi.) : 2 times, ebhyas (dat. -aW. pi.) : 6 times, abh- 
yas (abl. pi. f.) : VIII, 6.2. e?am (gen. pi.) ; 6 times, ds^ (g«i. pi. f.) ; 

2 times, e^u (loc. pi.) : VIII, 7.4. dsu (loc. pi. f.) ; VIII, 6.2. 

345. INDRA, ro. ; proper name (India). -T<as (nom. sg.) ; VIII, 7.2. ; 
9.1. -ram (acc. sg.) : II, 22.3. -re^ (instr. sg.) : III, 7.1, 3. -rasya (gen. 
sg.) : II, 22.1, 3. -re (loc. ^.) : II, 22.5. 

346. INWIADYUMNA, proper name (m.). -nas (nom. sg.) ; V, 11.1. 
-nam (acc. sg.) ; V, 14.1. 

347. INDRIYA, a. : belonging to India ; n. ; might, yam (nom. sg. n.) : 
III, 1.3 : 2.2 ; 3.2 ; 4.2 ; 5.2. 

348. IBHYA, a. ; rich, -yam (acc. sg. m.) : I, 10.2. 

349. IBHYAGRAMA, m. : village of a rich man. -me (loc. sg.) ; I, 10.1. 

350. IMA — , pm. stem of third person. See No. 344. 

351. lYAM— , see No. 344. 

352. IVA, end. pci. ; like ; as it were ; just. Occurs 37 times. 

353. igiKATULA, n. ; the point or upper part of a reed (Monier- 
WiLLiAMs). -lam (nom. sg.) : V, 24.3. 

354. i§tap0rta, n. ; sacrifice and merit, -te (acc. du.) : V, 10.3. 

355. iha, ad. : in this place ; here ; hither. fCf. Gr. ithm ; Goth, ith.] 
Occurs 23 times. 

356. ihakara, m. : the sound iha. -ras (nom. sg.) ; I, 13.1. 

I 

357. iKARA, m. : the sound i. -ras (nom. sg.) : I, 13.1. See No. 41. 

358. iD8§A, a. : of this appearance, -sds (nom. pi.) : IV, 14.2. 

U 

359. u, end. pci. : and ; now ; also. Occurs 33 times. 

360. UKTHA, n. : praise; redtation. -tham (nom. sg.) : I, 7.5. 

361. uocAis, adv. : high ; above ; upwards. I, 11.7. 

362. ucchi§ta, a. : left ; rejected ; n. : leavings ; fragments, -tarn 
(nom. -acc. sg. n.) : I, 10.3 ; V, 24.4. -0s (nom. pi. m.) : I, 10.4. 

363. UTA, conj : and ; also : even. Occurs 7 times. 

364. UTKRAMAi^JA, a. : a going forth ; departure. -i}e (loc. sg.) : VIII, 
6.6. ...vi^vahn myd utkranuute bhavmti... =K5.t.U. VI, 16; cf. M.U. 
VI, 30. 

365. utkrantaprainia, a. : departed, -tfon (acc. pi.) VII, 15.3. 

366. tlTTAMA, a. -. hipest, -mom (acc. sg. tv.') -. Ill, 17.7. -me§u (loc. 
pi.) : III, 13.7. 

367. UTTAMAPURU$A, Ttt. : the supreme spirit, -jas (nom. sg.) : VIII, 

12.3, 

368. UTTARA, a. : upper, higher, superior, -ram (nom. -acc. sg. n.) : 
III, 15.1 ; 17.7. 

■ 369. UTTARATAS, adv. : above, from the north ; northward. Occurs 7 

times. 
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370. UTTAHATR, m. : one who rises, -ta (nom. sg.) : VII, 8.1.^ 

371. UD (1), adv. : up, out. Occurs 5 times. 

372. UD (2), used in word-analysis. I, 3.6-7 ; 6.7 ; II, 8.2. 

373. UDAKA, n. : water, -kam (nom. -acc. sg.) : III, 19.2 ; IV, 15.1. 
-ke (loc. sg.) : I, 4.3. ; VI, 13.1.-Cf. B.A.U. II, 4.12 ; M.U. VI, 35 ; VII, 
11. 

374. UDANMUKHA, a. : facing the north, -khas (nom. m.) : II, 
24.3, 7. 11. 

375. UDANC, a. ; directed northward, udah (nom. sg. m.) ; III, 13.4 ; 

IV, 15.5; V, 10.1 ; VI, 14.1. uMk (acc. sg. n. as adv.): IV, 17.9. uoici 

(nom. f.) : III, 15.2 ; IV, 5.2. udancas (nom. pi. m.) : III, 4.1. udicyas 

(nom. pi. f.) : III, 4.1. 

376. UDANYA, f. : thirst, -(nom. sg.) : VI, 8.5. 

377. UDAPANA, n. : the drinking of water, -nam (nom. ^.) : I. 10.4 

378. xmAYA, m. : rising, -yam (acc. sg.) : III, 19.3. -yat (abl. sg.) : 

II, 9.2. 

379. UDARA^ANDILYA, proper name (m.). -yaya (dat. sg.) ; I, 9.3. 

380. UDA§ARAVA, m. : pan of water, -ve (loc. sg.) : VIII, 8, 1-2. 

381. UDANA, m. : breathing upward, -nos (nom. sg.) : III, 13.5 ; V, 
23.1. -nays (dat. sg.) : V, 23.1. -ne (loc. sg.) : V, 23.2. 

382. UDGATR, m. : Udgatar priest ; chanter of the Sama-Veda. -ta 

(nom. sg.) : I, 2.13 ; 6.8 ; 7.8 ; 11.6 ; IV, 16.2. -tdram (acc. sg.) : I, 10.10. 

-tar (voc. sg.) : I, 10.10 ; 11.6. -tpi (acc. pi.) : I, 10.8.^ 

383. udgItha, m. : chanting of the S&ma-Veda. -thas (nom. sg.) : I, 

l. 1-5 ; 3.4, 6-7 ; 5.1, 5 ; 6.8 ; 9.2 ; 12.1 ; II, 2.1-2 ; 3-1 ; 4.1 ; 5.1 ; 6.1 ; 7.1 ; 
8.2; 9.5; 10.3 ; 11.1; 12.1; 13.1; 14.1; 15.1; 16.1; 17.1; 18.1; 19.1; 
20.1 ; 21.1 ; 22.1. -them (acc. sg.) : I, 1.7-8 ; 2.1-7, 10-12, 14 ; 3.1-3,5 ; 
5.3 ; 9.2-3 ; 10.10 ; 11.6-7. -the (loc. sg.) : I, 8.1.^ 

384. udgIthabhajin, a. : sharing in the udgltha. -jims (nom. pi. 

m. ) : II, 9.5.' 

385. UDGiTHAK§ARA, n. : a syllable of tidgitho. -ratjti (acc. pi.) : I, 
3.6-7.* 

1 sa yada bait bhavati, atha utthata bhavati, utti^than pmicarita bha- 

vati, paricarann upasatta bhavati . ... “11 senible que les mots utthata, paricarita 

et upasatta aient ici comme iin double aspect. Fun dans leur sens 6tymologique, 
I’autre avec la valeur sp^dale dans laquelle ils ont et€ fix6s par I’usage. Paricarita 
est ‘ serviteur mais 6tymologiquement ‘ celui qui va et vient, qui s’active ’ ; upa- 
satta est ‘ celui qui est assis’, mais ecv rc^me temps ‘ YhaSoVtant, \e domidUfe’. 'Poui 
tttthdto yignore qudte est la dgnlftcatiou denominative, mais die oolt exister ; car 
autrement ce tour par le nom d’agent serait bien gauche.” (Senart, op.cit., pp. 96-7.) 

2. See A. Hillebrandt, RituaUiteratur, vedische Opfer u. Zauber., Grundriss 
der indo-arischen Philologie, III,2 ; J. M. Van der Hoogt, The Vedic Chant stu- 
died in its textual and meladic form, Wageningen, 1929, pp. 58ff. ; Das Sdma- 
vidhanabrahmatfa, eingeleitet u. iibersetzten von S. Konow, Halle, 1893 ; J. Egge- 
UNG, The Satapatka-Br&hmana translated, S.B.E., XXVI, Part II, p. 310 ; Oaiand- 
Henry, L’ Agniffotna, description complete de la forme nornude du sacrifice de Somb 
dans le culte vedique, Paris, 1906-7. 
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386. uddSlaka, proper name (m.). -has (nom. sg.) : V, 11.2 ; VI, 

8.1. -kam (acc. ^.) : V, 17.1. -kaya (dat. sg.) : III, 11.4. 

387. udbhijja, a. : bom by a sprout, -jas (nom. sg. m.) : VI, 3.1. 
See No. 282. 

388. UFA ( 1 ) , adv.-prep. : to, near to ; unto. Occurs 6 times. 

389. WA (2), used in word-analysis. II, 82. 

390. UPAKOSALA, proper name (m.). -las (nom. sg.) : IV, 10.1. -la 
(voc. sg.) : IV, 14.1. 

391. UPAJANA, m. : additional production ; increase, -nam (acc. sg.) ; 
VIII, 12.3. 

392. UPATAPIN, a : sick. : -pi (nom. sg.) :VIII, 4.2. -pinam (acc. 
sg.) : VI, 15.1. 

393. UPADRAVA, m. : accident, -vas (nom. sg.) : II, 8.2 ; 9.7 ; 10.3. 

394. UPADRAVABHAjiN, a. : sharing in accident, -jinas (nom. pi. m) : 
II, 9.7. 

395. UPANi§AD, f. : secret doctrine ; sitting down near, -sat (nom. 
sg.) ; VIII, 8.5. -sadam (acc. ^.) ; I, 13.4 ; VIII, 8.4. -soda (instr. sg.) ; 
I, 1.10.1 

396. UPARi, adv.-prep. : above, upon, over, further {upari upari : conti- 
nuously). [Cf. Gr. huper ; Lat. super ; Zend upara ; Goth, ufar ; Old Germ. 
obar ; Mod. Germ, iiber.] VIII, 3.2. 

397. upari§tat, adv.-prep. : from above ; behind, after. Occurs 4 
times. 

398. UPAVADIN, a. : censuring, blaming, -dinas (nom. pi. m.) : VII, 

6.1. 

399. UPAVYAKHYANA, n. : further explanation, -nom (nom. sg.) : I, 

I. 1,10 ; 4.1 ; III, 19.1. 

40D. UPASATT?, m. : worshipper, -td (nom. sg.) VII, 8.1. See 
No. 370. 

401. UPASADA, name of a cerenKMiy. “The ceremonies which consti- 
tute a part of the Jyotisfoma (Praise of Light) form of the Soma saaifice 
and during which the sacrificer is allowed a certain anKxmt of food.” 
(Hume) -dais (instr. p4.) : III, 17.2. 

402. UPASARAiiiA, n. : flowing towards, -tfoni (nom. pi.) : I, 3.8. 

403. UPASTHA, m. : lap ; the organs of generation, -tkas (nom. sg.) : 
V, 8.1. 

404. UPAKARAlilA, n. : bringing near, commencement, -not (abl. sg.) ; 

II, 24, 3, 7, 11. 

405. UPASANA, n. : seat ; being intent on ; attendance, -nam (nom. 
Sg.) : II, 1.1. See No. 395. 

1. See S. ScHAYER in Roczmk Orjentalistyczny, Ueber die Bedeutung des 
Wortes Upaniead, III, 57-67, Schaybr renders upoas by “ umwetben ”. Cf. H. 
Qli«nberc (upmifod-upSsana), Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die AnjSnge des 
Buddhismus, Gottingen, 1915, p. 37. 
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406. UBHA» pm. : both. [Cf. Gr. dmpho ; Lat. an^o ; Lith. d}bu ; Slav. 
oba.\ -bhau (nom.-aoc. du. m.) : I, 1.10 ; 7.7 ; VII, 12.1 ; VIII, 1.3 ; 6.2 ; 
8.4. -bhe (nom.-acc. du. n.-f.) : IV, 16.4 ; VIII, 1.3 ; 3.5. -bh^hydm (instr. 
du.) : IV, 16.5. 

407. UBHAYA, a. : both, -yam (nom. -acc. sg. n.) : I, 2.2-6 :III, 18.1-2. 
-ye (nom. pi.) : I, 2.1 ; VIII, 7.2. 

408. UBHAYAPAD, a. : with both feet, -pat (nom. sg. m.) ; IV, 16.5. 

409. tJRAS, n. : the breast, -(nom. sg.) : V, 18.2. 

410. URUGAYAVANT, a. : unconhned. -votes (acc. pi.) : VII, 12.2. 

411. xn.ULU, m. : ululation. ,[Cf. Lat. ululaius.] -lavas (nom. pi.) : 
III, 19.3. 

412. ULBA, n. : the bag which surrounds the embryo, -bam (nom. sg.) : 
III, 19.2. 

413. ULBAVStTA, a. ; covered with ulba. -tas (nom. sg. m) : V, 9.1. 

414. u§.\STi, proper name (m). -tis (nom sg.) : I, 10.1 ; 11.1. 

415. u§i^A, a. : hot, warm ; pungent, -vas (nom. sg. m) : I, 3.2. 

416. U§I^IMAN, m : heat, -manam (acc. ^.) : III, 13.8. 

O 

417.. UKARA, m. : the sound u. I, 13.2. 

418. URDHVA, a. : rising upwards ; erected, raised, -vas (nom. sg. m.) : 
III, 10.4 ; 11.1 ; 13.5 ; VI, 6.1-4 ; VIII, 6.5 ; vam (acc. sg. n. adv. -prep, 
aloft, above, later) ; II, 9.6-7 ; VII, 1.1 ; VIII, 6.6. -vas (nom pi.) : 

I, 4.3 ; II, 2.3 ; III, 5.1. -vabhis (instr. pi. f.) : VII, 11.1. -ve?u (loa pl.) : 

II, 2.1. 

419. u§MAN, m. : heat ; vapour, exhalation ; ardour, passiem -matfos 
(nom pl.) : II, 22.3., 5. -masu (loc. pl.) : II, 22.4. 


(To be continued.) 



ABHILASITARTHACINTAMANI AND MATSYA PURANA 

By 

G. H. KHARE 

In VoL I, No. 8 of the New Indian Antiquary, I have shown in my article 
on Abhila^itdrthacmtdmwti and SUparatna, that out of the 148 verses from 
Abhila^itdrthcwintdnm^i devoted to iconography as many as 94 occur in 
Silparatna ad verbum and as Silparatna is definitely later than Abhila^itdrtha- 
cmtdmca^i in date, the latter must have borrowed from the former. Here I 
wish to lay before the readers of this journal my results of the comparison 
between the iconographic descriptions from Matsya Purdj^a (MP)^ and 
Abhila^tdrthacintdmarii (AC).^ 

First of all I give here a comparative table of the icons described in the 
two works with their serial numbers in the respective works so that the readers 
may know the icons that have been dealt with in th(e two works as well as 
their order. 


Abhila§itarthacintama]?i 


(1) Vi§au (24 varieties) 

(2) Hari (with 8 hands) 

(3) Vamana 

(4) ^rirama' 

(5) Nrvaraha 

(6) Naraaipha 

(7) Trivikrama 

(8) Matsya 

(9) Kurma 

(10) Caturmukha 
(1,1) Mahadeva 

(12) (When) killing Gajasura 

(13) (In) natya 

(14) (When) burning Puratraya 

(15) Svacxhanda Bhairava 

(16, 17) Mahesa (with 4 & 8 hands) 

(18) Ardhanarisvara 

(19) Umamahe^vara 

(20) Harihara 

(21) Sa^ukha 

(22) Vinayaka 


Matsya Pur^ 


(1) Vi§9U (with 2, 4 & 8 hands) 


(12) Mahavarah^ 

(13) Narasiipha 

(14) Trivikrama 

(15) Matsya 

(16) Kurma 

(17) Brahman 

(2) Rudra 

( 4 ) Ga jacarmadhara 

(3) Nrtyat 

(5) (In) Tripuradaha 

(8) J^airava 

(6, 7) Jn^ayoge§vara (with 4 & 8 
hands) 

( 9 ) Ardhan^ivara 

( 10) Umamahelvara 
(1,1) Sivanarayaija 

(18) Karttikeya 

(19) Vinayaka 


1. Anandashrama Sanskrit series No. 54, chapters 258-261. 

2. Mysore Oriental Library edition ; part I, chapter 3, verses 726-874. 
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(23) Katyayani 

(24) Suraraja 

(25) Vahni 

(26) Pitrraja 

(27) R^§asendra 

(28) Jalesa 

(29) Samiraoa 

(30) Haramitra 

(31) I§ana 

(32) Seven Mothers (General) 

(33) Viresvara 

(34) Sri 

(35) Naga 

( 36 ) Daitya-D^ava 

(37) Pi^ca 

(38) Vet^a 

(39) K§etrapala 

(40) Manasija (Madana) 
(41-49) Sun & 8 planets 


(20) Katyayani 

(21) Suraraja 

(23) Vahni 

(24) Yama 

(25) Rak^sendra 

(26) Vanina 

(27) Vayu 

(28) Kubera 

(29) Isa 

(30-38) Nine Mothers 

(39) Viresvara 

(40) Sri 

(41) Naga 

(43) Rak§asa 

(42) Pisaca 

(44) Vetala 

(45) K§etrapala 

( 46 ) Kusumayudha 

(22) Prabhakara 


From the table given above it will be clear that in AC 49 and in MP 46 
icons have been described in all. In AC we have Vi§ou (24 varieties), Va- 
mana, Srin^a and the 8 planets beginning with the Moon, which we do not 
find in MP; while the nine mothers, Siva (JnanayogeSvara) and Vi§DU (2& 
4 hands) described in MP are not to be traced in AC, where we get only a 
general description of the mothers. In case of Vi§iiu (with 8 hands), the Sun 
and Bhairava, although the names are somewhat identical, they possess no 
points of similarity. Regarding a large number of the remaining icons, we 
can say that not only the descriptions, but the names and the order^ even 
are either completely or nearly identical. To be more particular the names 
of icons no. 6-13, 7-14, 8-15, 9-16, 18-9, 19-10, 22-19, 23-20, 24-21, 25-23, 

27- 25, 31-29, 33-39, 34-40, 35-41, 37-42, 38-44, 39-45, are the same in the 
two works ; while numbers 5-12, 11-2, 12-4, 13-3, 14-5, 20-11, 21-18, 26-24, 

28- 26, 29-27, 30-28, 36-43, 40-46, though diffetoit from each other in name, 
have the same descriptions. 

When I say the descriptions are identical, I do not mean that the texts 
are identical. They are indeed different. But if one compares the two des- 
criptions of any single image, one will find that they are the same in essence. 
But this is not all. Even the comparison from the textual point of view 
will show that many phrases from the two descriptions are identical either 
nearly or ad verbum.^ To substantiate my point I give here all such phrases 
from the descriptions of 23 different images. 


1. There is some irregularity in the order of icons from MP as compared 
with that from AC. But on the whole my statement is not far from truth. 

2. One will easily find some difference even in identical passages. But it 
is only apparent ; it is due to thq difference in syntax of the descriptions from the 
two works. 



Nfew iNbiAN antKiuarV 


( 1 ) AC 3/1/738 ; MP 260/28 




cisn «n^ ^ptssrii^ 


( 2 ) AC 3/1/742 ; MP 260/31 


g^nB^ffigrRiq;^ 

( 3 ) AC 3/1/751 ; 

I cm ^ j 

(4)^§§^ AC 3/1/754 

j 

mJTT^ 3 ?fli^ ^%5t 5 wftq, I 
( 5 ) Uf^ AC 3/1/759 

C rv 




MP 260/36 
cm ^ 

; a^n MP 260/40 

sTTim^^ ^iif^ ^ ?rwRfrR[ 
5?n^: 5CT55RR: 

; ^ MP 259/3 

^ fS * 

gpftsSwfr^W: 

«n5T^4'r'(l<?i5i: 




( 6 ) 3r^5n€|«R: AC 3/1/772 ; MP 260/1 

( 7 ) AC 3/1/779 ; MP 260/1 1 


fi*rt# sft^jrr fwW QSRft «{te»n «W5 


15S&,1 


23 


24 

25 

26 
27 


28 

29 

30 


31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 


40 

41 

42 

43 


44 

45 

46 

47 


48 1 


' abhilasitarthacintAmai^I 
(8)5^5?: AC 3/1/785; 

( 9 ) q;ags^ AC 3/1/792 ; 
rre»n^c2?^ffRIH, 

51^: 


AND Matsya purAijia 6^5 

MP 260/21 

^ir%%q ' MP 260/45 
?ro»rrf^^smii, 

3511^ 5Ri0 
511^ 

^331^ ^ 5nf%: 


( 10 ) AC 3/1/799 ; MP 260/52 


(11) ^ic«n?rfft AC 3/1/803 ; 

3i?T?ft5®Tg=sgtJTT 
f^itFrnTOWTT 

flfiSIyi ^{%5t 
wt m 713 TTsf^ 
aiWRTltTiI, 

3^ firf^vin. 


MP 260/55 
^'f|Kd<!4^onn 


Tosr TT qT3 TTSft 
3TWt?7li|7q: 
3^5T 


( 12 ) AC 3/1/81 1 ; MP 260/66 


a^7T*rC7lft07( TT^ =7 
f5?r>ilr 7Wci^?i5?r 


i^(t25'>S55Vlt 

1%r7: 7W 3^^ 
=7lf^ TWt^iNPgg^RI. 
5S5I'»ff 7I*RI^R7 


( 13 )fqg7!rif AC 3/1/820; ?ro MP 261/12 




*T€Wf|7tnf®A 

TRRSI: 


( 14 ) AC 3/1/823.; MP 261/15 
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( 15 ) AC 3/1/827 ; MP 261/18 

50 

( 16 ) ScffW AC 3/1/829 ; MP 261/20 

51 ) ^ t <=i q? r TI< S t fi r; I 

( 17 ) i^TR AC 3/1/832 ; MP 261/23 

52 I ^«554ri9rq: I 

( 18 ) Mothers AC 3/1/835 ; 9 Mothers MP 261/24 

53 1 55^ 4^^ I 55^ ^ 

(19) AC: 3/1/837; MP 261/39 

54 1 STjnjR: i fqiWt SRrn^^: 

( 20 ) sft AC : 3/1/838 ; MP 261/40 

55 ^ sra^iftr i ^ 

56 *Tiwrf»^3sr(ftofhi. 

( 21 ) JTR AC : 3/1/842 ; MP 261/48 

57 1 :n^l^ I 

( 22 ) AC 3/1/852 ; f : ^< Tl ^v sT MP 261/53 

58 ^ tr^<«43rviT<^: 'n^ ctr 

59 vnsRtq^^dN^Tr »ft^*rNwrf^r 

( 23 ) Ks^i^ 5RIT5 AC 3/1/858 ; snmK MP 261/1 
60 ! 1 %3raissf^ 

Now we know that there is no consensus among Sanskrit scholars about 
the date of Puiai^as. But it is generally believed that the earlier PuiSijas 
have oMne into being before the seventh coitury of the Qiristian era^. MP can- 
not be later than 1030 a.d., the date of Albiruni, who directly refers to that 
Pui^ by name.* But the accepted date of AC is 1129 A.D. I must, there- 
fore, naturally conclude that MP is the only chief source of AC for icono- 
graidiic descriptitms. 

L WiNlERNiTZ : History of Indian Literature. V<ri. I, p. 525. 

2. Ibid. p. 526. 



CANDRAGUPTA MAURYA AND THE MEHARAULI 

IRON PILLAR INSCRIPTION 

By 

H. C. SETH 

In a recent issue of the New Indian Antiquary^, Dr. O. Stein has at 
length discussed my views, that Candra of the Meharauli iron pillar inscription 
is identical with Candragupta Maurya, put forward in a paper “ Inscription- 
al Evidence of Candragupta Maurya’s Achievements”.* Dr. O. Stein 
seems to be convinced of my views that the Emperor Candra of the Meharauli 
inscription is neither identical with Candragupta I or Candragupta II of the 
Gupta dynasty, nor with Candravarman. But he does not agree with me in 
the cither part of my suggestic«i that Candra is identical with Candragupta 
Maurya. He himself does not suggest that the inscription refers to any other 
ruler in Indian history, whose existence may otherwise be known through 
literary and other records. This negative attitude inevitably drives him to 
the conclusion that “ the panegyric tenor of the ‘ prasasti ’ must not mislead 
to the assumption of a ruler of great power ”. This is not a correct view to 
take. The very fact that the Emperor Candra put up an iron column, so 
unique in the annals of early history, testifies to his power and greatness. 
There is also nothing in the inscription on the iron column to make us think 
that it is an exaggerated and false eulogy of some petty local chieftain. 

In this paper, in trying to meet the difficulties raised by Dr. O. Stein 
as regards the identification of Candra with Candragupta Maurya I shall 
confine myself to the main issues. It cannot be denied that there is a 
certain identity of names between Candra and Candragupta, and 
that like Candra, Candragupta Maurya also created a vast empire by 
his own efforts and held undisputed sway over it for a fairly long period. 
Dr. O. Stein does not see eye to eye with us that the conquests of Candra 
described in the inscription could well be described as that of Candragupta 
Maurya. It seems that his ideas on the history of India during this period 
are not very clear. One fails to understand the logic of the following state- 
ment of his, “ But neither can the people of the North-West who are men- 
tioned in Aloka’s inscriptions, prove anything for the time of Candragupta, 
as they do not rank with the subjects of his dominion."* In the first 
place it is wrong to say that the Gandharas, Kambojas, Yonas and Nabliakas 
were outside the dominion of ASdca. These people are clearly distinguished 
from Antiodius of Syria in the north-west, and Colas and Pandyas, Satya- 
putras and Keralaputras in the scxith, who appear to be the indejjendent 


1. ■ ' Round the Meharauli Inscription ". NIA. No. 3. June 1938. pp. 188 ff. 

2. JIH. XVI. 1937. 117 ff. 3. NIA. 1. 192. 
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neighbours of A§oka. Secondly the mention of these north-western people in 
the Asokan inscriptions proves a great deal even as regards the extensic«i of 
the empire of Candragupta over these people. It gives an absolutely reliable 
inscriptional evidence of the statement of the European classical writers that 
Candragupta conquered a great part of Ariane. As Strabo informs us “ the 
Indus formed the boundary between India and Ariane, which lay immediately 
to the west, and was subject to the Persians ; for in later times the Indians 
occupied a great part of the Ariane which they received from the Macedo- 
nians/'^ How this area was acquired by the Indians is also described by 
Strabo : “ The order in which the nations of Ariane are placed is as follows : 
Along the Indus are the Paropamisadai at the base of the Paropamisos range ; 
then towards the south are the Archotoi ; to the south of whom succeed 
Gedrosenoi with the other nations who occupy the coast. The Indus runs 
in a parallel course along the breadth of these regions. The Indians possessed 
some of the countries lying along the Indus, but these belonged formerly to 
the Persians. Alexander took them away from the Arionoi and e^aWished 
in them colonies of his own. Seleukos Nikator gave them to Sandrakottos 
in concluding a marriage alliance, and received in exchange 500 elephants 

Pliny also says that ‘‘ most writers do not fix the Indus as the western 
boundary (of India), but add to it fcnir satrapies of the Gedrosi, Arachotae, 
Arii, and Paropamisadai Vincent Smith acutely remarks, “the obser- 
vation of Pliny that numerous authors include in India the four satrapies of 
Gedrosia, Arachosia, Aria, and the Paropanisadae must have been based on 
the fact that at some period previous to a.d. 77, when his book was published, 
these four provinces were actually reckoned as part of India. At what time 
other than the period of the Maurya dynasty is it possible that those provin- 
ces should have formed part of India ? Pliny's information about the 
country was mainly drawn from the writings of Megasthenes and the other 
contemporaries of Alexander, Candragupta and Seleukos ; and the natural 
interpretation of his observation requires us to believe that the four satrapies 
in question were ' the large part of Ariane ceded by Seleukos Kabul and 
Kandahar frequently have been held by the sovereigns of India, and form 
part of the natural frontier of the country. Herat (Aria) is undoubtedly 
more remote, but can be held with ease by the power in possession of Kabul 
and Kandhar."^ The information left to us by some of these classical writers 
of Candragupta's occupation of the north western India and the high- 
lands of the Hindukush is in a very remarkable degree corroborated by the 
drama Mudrarak§asa, which states that Candragupta conquered Magadha 
with the hdp of the people of this area. Among others we cannot fail to 
recognise Yavanas, Kambojas, P&rasikas and Vahlikas, who formed part of 
Candiagupta's army of occupation of Magadha. In the light of this incon- 


1. M'Crindle, Ancient India (1901 ed). p. 15. 

2. Ibid., p. 89. 

3. Hist^ Nat*, VL 23. 4. Early History of India, p. 151. 
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trovertible evidence both Indian and Greek, supported by the inscriptional 
evidence provided by Ak^kan Edicts, that the highlands of Hindukush formed 
part of the empire of Candragupta, we fail to understand why Dr. O. Stein 
feels so surprised at our suggestion that the highlands of Bactria were in- 
cluded in Candragupta’s empire. It is likely that these highlands this side 
formed the boundary line between the empire of Candragupta and Seleucus. 
It does not preclude the possibility of some parts of old Bactria being included 
in the empire of Seleucus, which later on became independent under Diodotos. 
On very strong grounds ffihlika has been identified with modem 
Balkh (old Bactria) which lay across the seven tributaries of the Indus, and 
which had played such an important part from the earliest time in Indian, 
Persian, and Central Asian history. The general terms in which the con- 
quest by Candra of the different parts of his empire are described also indi- 
cate that Bahlika must refer to a country and people across the Indus who 
were well-known in the early centuries of the Christian era. Even if it be dis- 
puted that Bahlika is identical with Bactria and that Candragupta conquered 
any part of Bactria, we have yet the clear evidence of Mtidrdrdk^asa that 
according to the Indian traditions Candragupta held sway over the Vahlikas. 
The main issue involved here is that the Indian traditions regarding Candra- 
gupta, like, the Meharauli inscription for Candra, inform us that he con- 
quered Bahllkas. It will not be relevant to discuss here whether Chinese 
Turkestan and other parts of Central Asia also were included in the Mauryan 
empire2. Dr. O. Stein has not yet carefully gone into the whole case. 

The reference to the conquest of the enemies in the Vanga country 
in the Meharauli inscription evidently again in general terms suggests that 
the emperor Candra carried a successful campaign in eastern India. There 
cannot be any doubt that Candragupta also conquered the vast kingdom 
of Nandas in thfe east. MudTdrdk^asa hints at a bloody encounter with 
Nandas before Candragupta's occupation of Pataliputra. Milindapanho also 
records a terrific battle between Candragupta and Nandas. Curiously enough 
Dr. O. Stein suggests, “ the sources say nothing of a war between confede- 
rated peoples and Nandaj on one side, and Candragupta on the other side ; 
rather, the stories about the beginning of Candragupta’s career point to his 
gaining slowly more and more followers till he could get so much power to 
ascend the throne, appearing as a liberator too.”^ 

The Meharauli inscription also refers in general terms to the conquest of 
southern India by the Emperor Candra. In controverting our suggestion 
that Candragupta also conquered considerable parts of India beyond the 
Vindhyas, Dr. O. Stein again makes a statement which ignores the well 
ascertained historical facts. He remarks the ‘‘ argument which declares that 
a considerable part of the country beyond the Vindhya was included in the 

1 . We have discussed afresh the question in a paper “ Kingdom of Khotan 

under the Mauryas ”, read before thef VIII International History Congress, Ziiridi, 
It is being shortly published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, • 

2 . NIA, 1 . 193 - 194 . 
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Maurya empire and that it is certain that did not conquer it, lacks 

any proof Two facts are absolutely clear from the A4okan inscriptions. 
One, that the edicts were inscribed in the various parts of the dominions 
governed by him. They fairly well mark the boundary of his empire and 
show that a considerable part of the country south of the Vindhyas was in- 
duded in his empire. Internal evidence in the inscriptions also shows that the 
Colas, Rndyas, Satiyaputras and Keralaputra in the extreme south were the 
independent border states. Secondly, that A4oka only conquered Kalinga. Evi- 
dently we ctMiclude that the part of the country between the Vindhyas and 
the independent kingdoms of the south mentioned above was conquered 
either by Candragupta himself or by his son, Bindusara. The evidence that 
we have put together in the paper under discussion weighs more in favour of 
Candragupta himsdf conquering considerable parts of the country beywid 
the Vindhyas. Some parts may have also been conquered by Bindurara. 
The fact that some of the classical writers following Megasthenes mentioned 
the military forces of certain of the Indian races of the time of Candragupta 
does not necessarily show that they were outside Candragupta’s empire. It 
is well-known that in India very often a conquering monarch allowed the 
vanquished kings to rule the conquered territory under his suzerainty, the sub- 
ordinate kings maintaining cMisiderable armed forces. Dr. O. Stein is also not 
correct in saying that “ the military forces only of southern peoples are 
maitioned in the list of the peoples and kingdom, going back apparently 
to Magasthenes ”. Pliny along with the forces maintained by Candragupta 
himself, as well as the Andhras, Kalingas and other tribes, also mentions 
the military strength of certain hill tribes living between the Indus and the 
Jumna. “ The hill-tribes between the Indus and the lomanes are the Cesi ; 
the Cetriboni, who live in ttie woods ; then the M e g a 1 1 a e, whose 
king is master of five hundred elephants and an army of horse and foot of 
unknown strength ; the C h r y s e i, the P a r s a g a e, and the A s a n g a e, 
where tigers abound, noted for their ferocity. The force under arms ctmsists 
of 30,000 foot, 300 elephants, and 800 horse. These are shut in by the Indus, 
and are surrounded by a circle of mountains and deserts over a space of 
625 miles Moreover the fragments of Megasthenes that have been reported 
to us by the classical writers do not inform us as to when and for what period 
he was at the court of Candragupta. May be that he was with Candragupta 
in the early part of his reign and left India before Candragupta undertook the 
expediti<Mi towards the South, which he would have done towards the later 
part of his reign after his power was fully consdidated in the North. 

The references in South Indian literature of the southern invasion of the 
Mauryas is of an early date.® As these references to the Mauryas occur along 

1. NIA. 1. 189. 

2. M’Qundle's Ancient India as desaibed by Megasthenes and AtTian. p. 145 
(1926 ed). 

3. The date of the Tamil poet MSmulanar who refers to the southern invasion 
of Mauryas is not definitely ascertained. Prof. Dikshitar asngns him to the 
period 230 BX. and 300 A41, (The Mmryan Polity p. 64.) 
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with the Nandas, in all probability they refer to the invasion of Candragupta. 
These indicate that he invaded Southern India via Konkapa. SauiS§tra> we 
know from Rudradlaman’s inscription, was within his empire. Konkaiia was 
also within Mauryan empire as is evidenced by the existence of the fragments 
of Aioka’s Major Rock Edicts found in Sopara near Bombay. This part too 
was not conquered by Aloka, but he inherited it from his father and grand- 
father. Thus, the fact that Kalinga in the east was not included in Candra- 
gupta’s empire will not militate against his conquest of Southern India from 
westward as indicated in the Tamil literature. 

The following passages from Mudrardk^asa, which indicate the exten- 
sion of the empire of Candragupta to southern parts of India, are regarded 
by Dr. O. Stein as expressing in a conventional form the wishes and the 
extent of the dominions. 


( 1 ) 





( 2 ) — 



ainfNftnf 


(Act. III. 


It is to be noted that if we put these passages in their proper context, they 
seem to indicate that the extension of Candragupta’s empire upto the southern 
oceans was taken by the author of the drama not as a mere conventional 
expression but as a fact. True, by themselves these passages could not be 
of much value in establishing the fact that Candragupta conquered consider- 
able parts of the country beyond the Vindhyas. But they have their value 
as» evidence when taken along with Other independent evidence pointing to 
the same fact. In any case they point to a tradition prevailing in the time 
of the author of Mtidrmak^asa that Candragupta's empire extended to 
southern oceans. It is at par with the similar statement ( 

(^1 : ) recorded for the Emperor Candra in the Meharauli in- 
scription. Scholars of Indian literature will not find it possible to accept the 
strange suggestion of Dr. O. Stein that the Southern Ck:ean does not point 
to the Deccan, but rather to the coast of the Indus delta 

Thus, we find that Dr. O. Stein has not advanced any convincing reason 
which may make us revise the statement that we made in the other paper 
that “ if we assume, as there is every reason to do, that the iron pillar ins- 


1. NlA. 1. 198. 
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cription is an honest and unexaggerated statement of the conquest of a really 
powerful monarch, the inscription can apply to none so well and correctly 
as to the great founder of the illustrious Maurya dynasty.”^ 

The main question in identifying Candra with Candragupta Maurya is 
the palseographic nature of the Mehrauli inscription. Scholars, with a great 
deal of certainty, palaeographically place the inscription in the early Gupta 
period. Fleet drew the attention to the significant fact that “allowing for 
the stiffness resulting from engraving so hard a substance as the iron of this 
column, they approximate in many respects very closely to those of the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta.”^ Now one of the significant 
questions regarding the Mehrauli inscription is whether it is posthumous or 
not. If it is not posthumous, and the record was put in the life time of 
Candra himself, who according to the inscription also set up the iron pillar, 
then epigraphic evidence will lend a very great support to Candragupta I 
or Candragupta II being identical with Candra. If it is posthumous, then, as 
we shall discuss below, it becomes extremely doubtful if the inscription refers 
to any of the Gupta kings at all. 

Until recently it was generally believed that the Meharauli inscription was 
a posthumous record, but of late Dr. Bhandarkar ^ and Mr. Dasaratha 
Sharma ^ have raised doubts regarding its being so. But no convincing argu- 
ment has been advanced by these scholars to show that it is not posthumous. 
We give below the reasons for which we regard it to be definitely a posthu- 
mous record. 

(1) The expression in the first stanza that by the breezes of his valour 
the southern ocean is even still perfumed® could not be used for a monarch 
who was alive. 

(2) The expression in the seccHid stanza® that his glory and fame, 
which recall his great prowess which destroyed his enemies, do not even now 
leave the earth could hardly be a suitable eulogy of a king who is alive. 
There is hardly any reason to think that the fame of a monarch yet alive 
in the fulness of his glory should leave this earth before the king himself has 
left it. 

(3) In the same stanza the simile that his fame does not even now 
leave the earth like (the remnant of the great glowing heat) of a burned 
out fire in a great forest would be a fit description of the achievement only 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 

e. 


JIH. Vol. XVI. p. 127. 

Clh Vol. III. p. 140. 

Indian Culture 3, 511. 

JIH. XVI. Part I, and Vol. XVII. Part I. 
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of a monarch who is dead. It will be ridiculous to compare the fame of a 
living mcwiarch with the heat of a burned out fire. 

(4) The way in which the conquests of Candra are described in a 
general way, without specifying in detail as to the kings, conquered by him 
also indicates that the inscription was put on the iron column much after the 
death of the Emperor eulogised in it. We may contrast it, in this respect, with 
Samudragupta's Allahabad pillar inscription, where details of the conquests 
of different kings, peoples and territories are given. 

(5) We have a more direct evidence that the monarch was not alive 
at the time of the engraving of the inscription in the following lines. 

Mt U 

The inscription, thus, indicates that the monarch was not killed in the battle- 
field or otherwise murdered, he, in fullness of years wearied of the world, had 
gone to heaven won by his actions. It is this generally accepted interpretation 
of these lines that has been called in question recently by Mr. Dasharatha 
Sharma. He argues that in the above stanza the word ‘ prafcapa ’is syntacti- 
cally as much connected with and ns with 

nnd, therefore the correct reading of the verse should be as 

follows 

“He whose ‘pratfipa’, the remnant of that energy, which destroyed 
his enemies, does not even now leave the earth like the heat (pratapa) of an 
ash-covered fire or like the glory (pratapa) of a monarch who though bodily 
gone to another world, won by his actions, still remadns on the earth by his 
fame. ’ Mr. Dasharatha Sharma, then concludes “ Thus translated the verse 
gives no ground for the statement that the inscription is posthumous. All 
that it asserts, and that of course in a very poetical and beautiful way, is that 
his supremacy and unequalled prestige at the time of incising the record were 
the result of a number of successful battles in the past in which he uprooted 
and destroyed his enemies.”^ 

Mr. Sharma’s interpretation of the above passage, even if grammatically 
acceptable, will be senseless and highly unpoetic. It will be absurd to com- 
pare the glory of a living monarch with the glory of an un-named dead king 
or with the heat of a burned out fire. Equally absurd is it to say that it was 
not Candra, but the un-named dead king, who wearied of this world, had 
bodily gone to heaven won by his actions. It will look more like the eulogy 
of the un-named dead king than that of king Candra. The remark, that the 
king, wearied of this world, had gone to heaven won by his actions, will have 
sense and force only if it applies to Candra himsdf. It will, then, be in 
line with other ideas expressed in the poem ; and we get a coherent account 
that, though at the time when the inscription was put on the pillar king 
Candra after fully enjoying the earth had gcKie to heaven, merited by his 


1. JIH, Vol XVI. Part I, p. 13. ff. 
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actions, yet even at that time his fame perfumed the breezes of the southern 
ocean, and the memory of his valour and prowess, which destroyed his ene- 
mies, yet persisted in the world, like the heat of a great burned out forest 
fira 

Thus, if we examine carefully we find that the whole force and the beauty 
of the Meharauli inscription lies in the fact that it describes the achievements 
of some monarch who was dead, and dead long before it was written. Not 
only the inscription would be a most unsuitable monument of a king’s achieve- 
ments in his own life time, but it is unlikely that it was a record put up 
even by his son, or grandson. It will ill fit a son, even if he partially inherits 
his farther’s great achievements, to say that the glory of his father persists 
even in his own time, and that his fame is like the heat of a burned out 
fire, and then round of by saying that the pillar was put by a king called 
Candra ) without giving either his own name or that of any of his 

anscestors prior to Candra. 

If we regard it as a posthumous record of Candragupta I, it is improbable 
that Samudragupta would have commemorated the achievements of his father 
in the form of the Meharauli pillar inscription. Similarly it is also very un- 
likely that the son of Candragupta II would have commemorated his father’s 
achievement in this form. Besides this, the early character of the epigraphy 
of the inscription will preclude the second possibility. Moreover the absence 
in the Meharauli inscription of the ger^ral setting, characteristic of the Gupta 
inscriptions, makes it highly improbable that it refers to any of the Gupta kings. 
Mr. Allan correctly observes, “ Not only is there no real ground for identi- 
fying Candra with Candragupta II, but it is improbable that the inscription 
belongs to this dynasty at all We have elsewhere given other reasons 
also which make it improbable that Candra is identical with Candragupta 
I or Candragupta II. 2 . 

The following points emerge from the above discussion : — 

(1) Candra, who himself had put up the iron pillar, was not alive at 
the time the inscription was incised on the pillar. He was, perhaps, dead 
long before. It will be idle to discuss whether Candra himself put an ins- 
cription on the iron pillar. If, as is likely, the Dhar iron pillar was also put 
up by him, it seems that Candra left no record on these pillars. We have 
also the stone pillar at Kausambi, which undoubtedly belongs to the Mauryan 
period, but there is no record on it of that time. Since we never suggested 
that the inscription under consideration belongs to the time of Candragupta 
Maurya, or is the restoration of the old one, Dr. O. Stein’s difficulty “ that 
Akjka never used Sanskrit, all his ir^ripti(»is are not only in different Pra- 
krit dialects, but also entirely in prose, while here Sanskrit and the i&rdfll- 
vikrldita metre are used is entirdy irrelevant. 


1. Catahgue af the Coins of the Gupta Dynasty, p. XXXVIIL 

2. jm. VoL XVI p. 117 ff. 

3 NIA. 1. 194. 
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(2) Epigraphically the inscription with a great deal of certainty has 
been assigned to the early Gupta period. As Fleet suggested, its characters 
very closely resemble that of Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 
This makes it unnecessary to seek a post Gupta king who could be identical 
with Candra. 

(3) It is highly improbable that the inscription refers to any of the 
Gupta kings themselves. 

(4) We are forced to the conclusion that the inscription is an eulogy 
of some great pre-Gupta king, who himself had erected the iron column, but 
the inscription under consideration was incised on it in the Gupta period, 
perhaps, in the reign of Samudragupta. 

The question, therefore, is who this pre-Gupta king could be, who was 
so much idolised in the time of the Guptas. Jayaswal correctly observes, 
There is a revival of the tradition of Candragupta Maurya in Gupta times. 
Royal parents name their sons after him. Visakhadatta compares him with 

Vi^pu in his play Candragupta's laws in the Kautilya are closely 

reproduced in the Narada Smrti. Candragupta's ArthaSdstra is versified 
and adapted in the Kdmandakiya Nitisara. There is an ambition, partly 
realized, of founding a large empire from Pataliputra like that of Candragupta 
Maurya 

When we couple the fact that Candragupta Maurya was so greatly ido- 
lised in the Gupta times, during which period the inscription on the iron 
column was also put, along with the facts discussed above that the career 
and the conquests of Candra so closely resemble that of Candragupta Maurya, 
we are left with a conviction that Candra of the Meharauli inscription is 
the first Great Maurya. All the Indian traditions Brahmanical, Jain and 
Buddhist, as well as the Greek do not throw any light on the parent- 
age of this great man. It seems that, perhaps, even at the time when the 
inscription was put on the iron column the parentage of Candragupta was 
forgotten. This may account why it has not been referred to in the Mehrauli 
inscription. But the traditions of his great conquests as well as of the fact 
that he had put up the iron column had persisted during the Gupta 
period, when the panegyric was inscribed, like what we do to-day when we 
put fitting memorials to old historical monuments after lapse of centuries. 
The suggestion that it was, perhaps, put at the command of the Great 
Emperor Samudragupta is a surmise based on the facts that the characters 
of the iron pillar inscription resemble so closely the character of his own 
inscription in the Allahabad pillar, and a great conqueror more easily ap- 
preciates the greatness of another conqueror. 


1. Hindu PolUy Pt I. p. 215. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

MY RESEARCH IN EUROPE-III 

No evidence is so decisive and illustrative of the true (Conditions of our 
historic past as that of contemporary records. Moreover, the fact that each writer 
presents his own point of view not only adds to the interest but illustrates more 
clearly the angle of vision through which those events were looked upon, by that 
particular part of the society. It shows at least one avspect of contemporary life. 
The Factory and General Records at the India Office possess a great treasure trove 
of this kind of first rate evidence for the history of India. The extraction and 
classification of selected material under different subjects would doubtless afford an 
extensive and valuable data for the history of the last three and a half centuries. 

The Factory Records have 1850 volumes and the General Records over 3000 
volumes. In addition to these, there are separate sections under “Proceedings in 
India (1854-58) and (1859-1898)“, “Proceedings in Bengal (1704-1858) and 
(1859-1897)“, “Proceedings in Bombay (1702-1900)”, “Proceedings in Madras 
(1702-1900)”, “Minor Administrations (1834-1899)”, and “Marine Records (1600 
onward).” These may contain more than 5(X)0 volumes. But my remarks are 
limited to the “ Factory and General Records and such portions cf the other 
Records as pertain to the period upto 1800 A.D.” The sizes of these volumes 
vary from 9" X 13'' to 18" X 24" with between 2(X) to 1200 pages each. The 
mode of writing differs not only with the course of time but with individual copy- 
ist. Apart from a few exceptions in the seventeenth century, a large hand with suffi- 
cient space between the lines is used, and is a welcome relief to the eye which is 
strained while running aaoss the faint impressions on the soiled and age-worn paper. 
A number of abbreviations and words with a peculiar meaning sometimes differing 
from the current usage have been employed. 

The manner of correspondence adopted by the East India Company will in- 
dicate how this large volume of the records has been built up. Each factory had 
to maintain its Registers of Diaries, Consultations and Acc'ounts in addition to its 
daily correspondence. Copies of all these were made out and submitted to I^ondon 
periodically, either directly or through the racial Superiors in India. All letters, 
with their accompaniments, addressed to the Company were prepared in triplicate, 
and the first copy was sent on by the sea or overland route, and the duplicates 
and triplicates by subsequent ships. Thus the Company in Ltmdon would ordinari- 
ly receive three copies of the correspondence and one copy of each of the Registers, 
Rarely of course, seventh or eighth copy is seen in the records. Cbpies of the local 
correspondence in the Inward and Outward Registers of the respective Factories were 
also sent to the Company Directors for persual ; but these were multiplied by the 
inclusion of such letters in Diaries or Con.sultations and sometimes as accompani- 
ments. 

In addition to this Factory correspondence, Commoodores of ships were 
required to maintain and .submit their Journals to the Company and the ambassa- 
dors or negotiators their narratives to their Superiors in India. Not all these 
copies exist in the present records. The majority of the correspondence is in dup- 
licate. Only a few are angle and the rest are in more than two copies. Thus a 
research worker often comes across the same material more than twice. This 
multiplies his work no doubt, but the corresponding advantage derived by way of 
corrections of inaccurate dates and namea( in one or the other amply compensates 
the labour. This system was, however, revised just after the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Consultations and Accounts continued to reach London as before, but 
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the degree of safety ensured in the conveyance proportionately discouraged the neces- 
sity of confirmatory copies. 

Besides the deficiencies and omissions in the correspondence, the original 
letters^ treaties and other documents of vital importance received from the Native 
Power and submitted to the Court of Directors for perusal, as also the news 
sheets frequently referred to during the course of correspondence between 1690 and 
1720 arq untraceable in these Records. 

The correspondence was primarily a business correspondence, but it often con- 
tained casual or even important news full of events. The Factors, no doubt, 
restricted their correspondence to oommeroe, but while in the course of business 
tliey witnessed the grandeur of the Mogul Court, they were naturally inclined to 
describe what they saw there. Their trade grew and spread; developments in 
the political atmosphere of the surrounding country began to influence their out^- 
put; and this necessitated explanations to their masters. Still there was not much 
occasion to note the current political news of the country as such, but Shivaji's loot 
of the Rajapore Factory (1660) in order to punish the English Factors for their 
interference in the local affairs, made them more conscious of the need to be well- 
informed of what was happening in the neighbourhood. The territorial interests 
began to develop well after the sack of Surat (1664) and the Factors became more 
inquisitive about affairs in neighbouring kingdoms. Consequently, the news has 
been a reliable source of contemporary evidence of the events up to Sambhaji's 
death (1689). Thereafter, some uncertainty prevailed on the Western Coast and 
the Great Mogul’s progress imposed severe restrictions on their activities. The 
unsettled state of the Deccan appears to be another cause for the sudden absence 
of news in the Bombay and Surat Records till about 1720. Madras, however, re- 
mained for sometime eventful and Bengal embroiled in contest with the Nabob; 
but activities around Madras after 1700 attract students of the Maratha History 
less because the scene of the struggle was shifted from the South to Maharashtra 
again. During this period Surat and Bombay were themselves experiencing 
troubles from the local chiefs and their records are consequently broken and in- 
complete. They recorded only rare news of such events as directly affected their 
safety and of Angre’s rise on the sea. With the expansion of the Maratha 
Empire, Bengal, Bombay and Madras became once more full of life and tlie news 
from all over India became of particular interest to them. Among the subordinate 
Factories, Hugley and Carwar were i>articularly active. These Subordinate Fac- 
tories generally did not show any appreciable zeal in this respect, perhaps for 
want of the necessary penmanship. This defect is visible even in the Superior or 
Head Factories at times whenever their heads possessed less ambition and vision 
for their achievements. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, the English Power was suflSdently 
established in India to be able to treat with and to maintain Resident Ambassa- 
dors at the different capitals of kings and chiefs. These Factories hencefoiward 
devoted a separate section to political and administrative affairs. Much vigilance 
and care was bestowed in securing detailed political news with accuracy. The 
introduction of Select and Secret Committees with powers to control the political 
activities in India, made the conduct and behaviour of the Factors more rqgulated, 
and administration more systematized and perhaps very rigidly controlled. Every 
aspect of political life was being examined with thoroughness, and well considered 
and soundly weighed points of view and decisions in regard to the vanous sub- 
jects concerning their relations with the different Indian Powers were recorded. 
Especially, the Bengal Secret Committee, as the supreme authority in India, 
sidered and discussed every proposal or move from all its bearings on the political 
life of the country and safety of their owm people before any advice as to the 
procedure was issued to its subordinate Governments. As a natural outcome of 
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these deliberations, particularly well-sifted matexial has become available for the 
history of that period. 

The extracts and selections by Danvers from the Dutch, Portuguese and 
French records at the various depositaries in their kingdoms, whidh have been secur- 
ed at the India Office enhance the value of the Factory Records considerably. 
Some extracts of importance from the original English and Dutch Records have 
been available in the Orme and Mackenzie Collections and some in the Home 
Miscellaneous Series. These greatly help students to secure a groundwork and 
afford a clearer insight into! what should be gleaned from the original records. 

The bias, which this evidence exhibits, divides these Records, in a broader 
sense, into three parts. In the first or earlier part, news has more or less a blunt 
appearance. It is often incomplete and somewhat distorted. It displays very 
little of the true understanding of the people and the country. In the second period, 
after the awakening of territorial interests, it improved in information and facts; 
but still no signs of fair-mindedness of the wider vision of the situation are in evi- 
dence. The tendency was more to dazzle the Court of Directors at Home and 
their Superiors in India with the possibilities of their achievements and the scope 
for valuable services to their masters. Not unnaturally, advantage was taken of 
the remoteness of the country to avoid making statements that might injure the 
prestige of the party or to try to explain away awkward situations arisen out of 
their failures. Orders laid down from London from time to time were often 
transgressed, and any losses sustained in such actions had to be minimised or at- 
tributed to some kind of real or unreal violation, or atrocities on the part of the 
natives. The duplicity, which their ambition dictated them to exercise, was, if 
possible, kept secret from their masters. The third period commences from the 
establishment of the English Power. It is full of discourses guided by logic and 
caution and has as its aim an effectual organised mass action for a permanent 
power than any ideal of encouraging the zeal and ardour of any individual servant. 
It is full of politics with a very little tendency for distortion of /acts, except per- 
haps in the Memoirs, which were occasioned, by the necessity for self-defence or 
directed to justify the writer's conduct against the charges imputed to him direct- 
ly or indirectly. 

This short review of the Records is made simply to show their bearing on 
Incfian History in general and Maratha History in particular down to 1800. Of 
course, much light on the commercial, economic and social spheres can be ^ed 
by the material. This will be more evident from the various but published memo- 
randa and catalogues showing the contents of these Records. 

Many attempts to study these Records have been made. Results in some 
cases have been made public, but space here will not permit a detailed biblio- 
graphy. Only a short commentary may be possible. The “English Factory Re- 
cords”, “Court Minutes” etc., by Foster and Sainsbury are complete upto 1655, 
but their oontinuaticHis in different series upto 1677 have a particular end in view. 

“ Forrest's Collections ” and “ Selections ” relative to particular events have the 
same object which marks Sir William Foster’s later publications. The Madras 
Government have published their Records, but they have not attempted to com- 
plete it by supplementing the omissions and filling the gaps from the records 
available in a more perfect condition at the India Office. A conaderable treasure 
of great importance has thus been left behind. The “Selections from the Gover- 
nor General's Correspondences” are neither complete nor general, but have been 
made with somd specific purpose. The Press Lists of the Records at the Bengal 
Secretariat Recxwd Room, especially of the Revenue and Judicial matters, are 
not mudi help to political history. The Press Lists or ‘ Catalogues of the Secre- 
tariat Records— Bombay ' are also inadequate in their details The “Qiarters, 
Treaties^ Engagements!, etc., with the British Rule in India” have been publi^£<^ 
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in more than one series ; but they need supplementing by those which have noit been 
filed separately but inOojrporated in the ordinary factory correspondence dating before 
1750. The Bombay Government have produced selections from the Residency Records, 
but they date from 1783 onwards. Messrs. Gense and Bannaji^s publications on 
Mostyn's Embassy to Poona and activities of the Guicowars of Baroda do afford 
much information of the period, but they are incomplete even for the purpose they 
are intended for. Some extrac^ts do appear in Travels, Journal's, Biographies and 
history books, but they are necessarily limited to the purpose for which they are 
attempted, and are not of great help to sdiolars working on other subjects or from 
a different angle of vision. Only a few memoirs have been published and a few 
incorporated in history books. All these publications are, of course, not the result 
of the study of the India Office Records only but also of the various Presidency Re- 
cords in India. 

A great help will be rendered to history if the correspondence and consulta- 
tions of the Select or Secret Departments are published. These are different 
from the General and Revenue matters and now possess no special or particular 
political or military value. Nor do they retain any secret or confidential nature as 
will affect the present administration in India, particularly so because Treaties 
and engagements with the Native Powers have been made available in extenso. 
Such a publication will certainly create a larger, clearer and true vision of our 
historic past in the minds of both Indians and Englishmen and will remove the 
misunderstanding fostered by the sporadic publications of certain memoirs and 
histories by those who had neither the material nor a true understanding of the 
people and -conditions of the historic times. 

Since my second report of 1st (October 1938, I exclusively devoted myself to 
these records. The portion of the records I could go through during the period 
of seven months is as follows: 




Number of Volumes 

Section 

To be seen 

Perused 

Remaining to be seen 

i 

Factory Records 

Bombay 

! 

30 

30 

”*4 

Broach 

5 

1 

Surat 

119 

45 

74 

0. C. or original letters from India . 

69 

69 


do. Duplicates & Triplicates 

11 

11 


Miscellaneous 

25 

25 


Letters to India 

28 

28 


Drafts of Despatches ... 

10 

10 


General Records 

Danvers Collections 
(b) French Records ... 

13 

13 


(c) Portuguese Records 

7 

3 

4 

Home Series 

541 

3 

538 

Bengal Letters received 

40 

22 

18 

India Office 

Orme Collection 

180 

21 

159 

British Museum 



21 

English 

23 

2 

Total ... 

1101 

283 

818 
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This brings the total of 872 manuscripts examined during the period of one 
and quarter years of my stay. 

For comparison and other purposes, more than 103 publications have to be 
gone through, and four or five publications now rare have been copied down 
during the seven months. 

About 100 more photograj^s of old historical paintings have been added to 
this collection. 

In view of the short period remaining at my disposal, I am juming at com- 
pleting the work at the India Office up to 1794, but of course this will necessitate 
my obtaining some paid assistance in copying. It will not be possible to visit 
Dutch, French and Portuguese depoataries. The only satisfaction I can have 
will be that I was able to secure the cream of the material through the Danvers 
Collections. 

V. S. Bendrey 

London t 1st May 1939. 



NEW TRACES OF THE GREEKS IN INDIA 


By 

STEN KONOW, Oslo 

In the autumn of 1937 the Director General of Archaeology in India 
issued a press communique about the discovery of a relic casket, with an 
important Kharo^tbi inscription, in Bajaur. We were told that ‘ it records 
the enshrinement of the relic of Buddha by one Vijayamitra ( who may 
have been a petty dignitary ) in the time of the Maharaja Menander. The 
date is given aa the 25th day of the month of Vaiaakha in the fifth year of 
the King, who must have lived about 150 b. c. . . . The name of the writer 
of the record has been scribled at the bottom of the casket as one Vikila/ 

I wrote at once to the Director General and asked if it would be possible 
to get photographs. He kindly replied that the inscription would soon be 
published, and that the only correction he would make in the communique 
was that the name of the scribe is not Vikila^ but Vispila. 

It was at once clear that this new record might prove to be of outstand- 
ing importance, because we have so few traces of the Greeks in India. This 
state of things has now, after* the appearance of the communique, been well 
elucidated in W. W. Tarn’s fascinating book, The Greeks in Bactria and 
India,’ Cambridge 1938. 

If we abstract from the MUindopanha and the assumed mentioning of 
Dattamitra (Demetrius) in a passage of the Mahdbharata, and from fre- 
quent allusions to Yavanas in literature and some loan-words we are chiefly 
restricted to some inscriptions with Greek names or with reference to Yavanas 
( Yonas ), and even Tarn’s short list is too full, for O. Stein has shown, 
Indian Culture, p. 345, that, my reading Denipor on a Taxila seal is wrong, 
what I ought to have seen myself. 

These records are more important as showing how the Greeks were in- 
fluenced by Indian nations than as sources containing traces of Greek insti- 
tutions and Greek civilization. An important exception is the Kharosthi 
inscription mentioning the meridarkh Theiidora. For, as F. W. Thomas 
has shown, Festschrift Ernst Windich, Leipzig 1914, pp. 362 ff., it contains 
a trace of the Greek administrative system in India, which is also of interest 
to classical scholars, because the charge of meridarkh is not too well known 
from Greek sources. 

When I edited the Theiidora inscription in the Carpus I did not venture 
to say more than that it is one of the oldest, perhaps the oldest, of all post- 
ASokan Kharofifthi inscriptions and cannot be later than the middle of the 
first century b. c. Now after the Menander epigraph has been published, we 
can confidently assign it to the middle of the second century b.c., so that 
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Theiidor was prdiably an official under Menander, and the charge of 
meridarkh was introduced already then. 

It was not, however, an ephemeral institution, for the title occurs 
again in a Taxila record, where the name of the officer has been lost. In 
the Corpus I tentativdy assigned this record to the second half of the first 
century b.c., but it now came to me to be a little younger, and it certainly 
belongs to a period when Greek rule in Taxila had come to an end. It thus 
confirms the impression we have formed from other indications that the 
Sakas, and still more the Parthians, in India continued the Greek adminis- 
trative system, and here we have a real trace of the Greeks in the country. 

Tarn has tried to show that we have several traces of the Greek poleis 
which we know existed in India, in the Yavanas mentioned in several re- 
cords from Western India. He thinks that these Yavanas were Indians, who 
weie citizens of some Greek polls. His argument is mainly based on two 
records. ‘ 

In the Nasik inscription No. 18, Indragnidatta, whose name shows him 
to have been an Indian, is described as otaraha, DdUlmitiyaka, and Yonaka. 
There can be no doubt that otaraha means a “ northerner ”, and Datdmitiyika 
i.e. certainly the same as Dattdmitriya, which is mentioned in the Kasika 
on PS^ini IV ii 123 as example of a derivative of a local name outside the 
eastern country. Nor can there be any doubt that this local name might be 
a popular rendering of Greek Demetrias. On the other hand, the designa- 
tion otaraha (auttardha) makes it, so far as I can see, impossible to follow 
Tarn in thinking of a Demetrias in Patalene. We must accept the expla- 
nation of Senart and others that we have to do with Demetrias in Ara- 
chosia. This is also borne out by the fornt Ytmaka, which is mainly res- 
tricted to the North-West, if we abstract from the Ak)ka inscriptions and 
an uncertain case from Sanchi. Tarn pp. 416 ff., maintains that Yonaka 
must have come to India from Hellenistic Greek. From the view-point of 
Indology it can of course be a regular formation from Yotm, but Tarn may 
be right about the origin, though it is hardly justified to say that the word 
even came into actual use in India proper. Also the Milindapanha, where 
it occurs, points to the North-West.^ 

The other record utilized by Tarn is the Karle inscription No. 10. This 
inscription consists of two short lines, one above the other : Dhenukdkatd 

1. Tarn has also, p. 257, tried to settle the question about the date of this 
record. He says about Indragnidatta : ‘‘ He knew enougli current Greek to call 
himself Yonaka, and Demetrias in Patalene still kept its Greek name. As Yonaka 
was still in use c. 50 B.C., while Demetrias had gone out of use in the Roman 
period, the date ought to be somewhere between ca. 50 and ca. 30 B.c.” This 
argument falls with the proper location of Demetrias, the remark about Yonaka 
ibeing in use c50 RC. bdng based on, the assumption that the Yung-k'ii of the 
Older Han Annals is Yonaki, which may or may not be right, but does not prove 
anything for other districts than the North-West. On p. 376 Tarn has been 
•misled by Senart’s tran^tion of mdtapitaro as ** father and mother ” to the 
conclusion that Indmgnidatta ‘had been slightly affected by Greek custom.' 
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and dhcfftmcyavanasa, respectively. Different explanations have been sug- 
gested, and Tarn thinks that ‘the Indian who called himself Dhammayavana 
thereby claimed that he carried out the duties of a Greek citizen ; that is, 
he was a citizen of a Greek polis. In other words, a Dhcirnuiycivcznci would 
be a person who adopted the Y avanadharma, I clannot find this explana- 
tion more likely than the old ones. I do not know whether we can be sure 
that the word is complete. It is d pin&ri tempting to assume that we have 
only a fragment: Dhenukdkatd [....deya] dharrima Y avcmasa. .Klse it 
seems possible either to assume that dhamma stands for deyadhatfima, the 
space being too limited for the whole word, or that dhammayavana was a 
yiavana in charge of the dharma-department. In that case yavana would 
be the designation of an official. Stein has, 1. c. p. 347, stressed the fact 
that a singular Yavana in these words frequently occurs in connection with 
a genitive plural, so that we would naturally translate “the Yavana of” such 
and such corporation or group. 

I am not able to give a satisfactory explanation of the word Yavana 
in these inscriptions. But I do not see how it can, in any way, prove the 
existence of Indian citizens of Greek poleis. And then one of the few traces 
of the Greeks in India disappears. 

In such circumstances it is intelligible that we looked forward to the 
publication of the Menandar record with great expectations. 

Now the inscription has appeared, in P. I. of Vol. XXIV of the Epi- 
graphia Indica^ edited by the late N. G. Majumdar, whose untimely death 
means the loss of a very promising scholar. The edition is accompanied 
by good plates, which makes it easy to control reading and translation. 

The inscription is engraved on a damaged steatite casket, and only a 
small portion of it, on the remaining part of the lid, can be referred to 
Menander. On the top we read Minedrasa Maharajasa Katiyasa divasa 
4 4 4 1 1 prana Isa] meda . . . . (thavi) tr ‘of the Maharaja Menander, 
12th day of Karttika, endowed with life, ...was established,' and on the 
inner face of the lid pranasameda. . . . Sakamunisa ‘ endowed with life. . . . 
of i^^yamuni.’ It is evident that the establishment of relics of the Buddha 
is meant, but I do not know what pranasameda really implies. 

There is not, in the remaining part of this record, any mention of the 
year, and it is of no use to make guesses. The chief importance of this 
portion rests with the fact that we here get a starting point for judging 
about the palaeography of the oldest post-A‘?okan Kharo^thi inscriptions, 
which I have already utilized above. 

There is another, later, record on the lid : Vijaya [mit] ra. .pate 
pradithovide ‘ the receptacle was put up by Vijayamitra’. Majumdar 
rightly assumes that it is contemporaneous with the larger inscription, inside 
the casket, and refers it to somietime in the 1st century B.c. The rather 
close agreement with the palaeography of the Mathura Lion Capital certainly 
leads us to think of the middle of the first century b.c., perhaps shortly 
after the death of Moga, in the very beginning of the Parthian period. 
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According to Majumdar, a short passage between 11. 1 and 2 of the 
inside inscription belongs to the same time as the Menander portion ; Viyaka- 
mitrasa apracarajasa ‘of Viyamitra, the king with no rivaF. Majumdar 
assumes that Viyakamitra was the real donor, and was a ruling prince under 
Menander. 

So far as I can see this assumption is absolutely impossible. Palaeo- 
graphical reasons ate already decisive. The sa is just of the same kind 
as in the inside record, and there is a bottom stroke under the ja of -rajasa, 
which recurs in the larger inscription in the same word. Finally the exist- 
ence of a ruler with the rather ambitious title apracaraja under Menander 
is very unlikely. 

We are told that the passage in question, just as the Menander portion, 
is written with bold and deeply incised strokes, while the letters elsewhere 
are comparatively small and the strokes in many cases no better than super- 
ficial scratches. I shall have something to say about this below. 

In the great inscription inside we read that the relic was established by 
Vijayamitra apracaraja, and since the pasasge just dealt with has been added 
above the date, I have no doubt that it should be referred to the date, the 
year mentioned being the regnal year of Viyakamitra, who must conse- 
quently be identical with Vijayamitra, for it would be absurd to assume 
the existence of two contemporaneous kings, Viyakamitra and Vijayamitra. 
both using the epithet apracaraja. The only likely explanation of this state 
of affairs is that the Viyakamitra passage was added by a different person, 
who controlled the execution of the engraving and found either that some- 
thing had been omitted or that there was room enough for an addition, 
making the date more explicit. Hence the bolder writing. 

Phonetically there is not, as every Kharo^thi epigraphist will know, 
the slightest objection to identifying the two names. The change of inter- 
vocatic to y is too well known to need any references, and as to -k- for 
-y- it will be sufficient to mention udaka for udaya, dhorcka for dhorcya in 
the Dutreuil de Rhins manuscript. 

There is not, accordingly, any reason for assuming the existence of a 
vassal chief Viyakamitra apracaraja in Bajaur under Menandar. On the 
other hand the palaeography of the Swat inscription of the Meridarkh 
Theiidora makes it probable that he owed allegiance to Menander, as re- 
marked above. Our information points to a Hellenistic system of adminis- 
tration, but there may of course have been local rajas left in power. 

The larger inscription, in the casket itself, was probably drawn in ink, 
and subsequently engraved. We therefore easily underrated how pinido has 
been misread as pi^om and that the leg of sa in sa [tnl budhma has been 
split up, the lower portion being joined on to the ensuing b. The engraver 
was probably a mason who could not read, and therefore also the engraving 
had to be checked. 

. As already stated, the palaeography of this record is of the same kind 
as on the Mathura Licm Capital. Majumdar has drawn attentiem to the 
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frequent use of an apparent r-stroke under some consonants, which might, 
he says, have a phonetic significance. It certainly has, and its use isi sub- 
jected to quite definite rules. 

A close observation shows that it is distinctly different from the ordinary 
subscript r, being added at a sharp angle, while the usual r is joined to the 
latter in a curve. In the Corpus I transliterated this ‘superfluous’ r as (r) ; 
in the Kharo^thf inscriptions from Chinese Turkestan it has been indicated 
by means of a dash above the consonant : It is perhaps better to 

follow this latter method, in order to avoid the impression of an r-compound. 

This bottom stroke is only used with single intervocalic consonants, 
and it is accordingly of importance for the interpretation. Therefore a/iat 
cannot be adjta, because must be an intervocalic -f-, and ta must begin a 
new word. 

An examination of the inscription shows that the stroke is added below 
intervocalic kh^ g, f, d and s, and once even under ya, in keyi. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule are only apparent. Vijayamitra is a regnal name, 
where an older official orthography has been retained. The doublet Viyaka- 
mitra shows that the actual pronunciation was not the old one. The form 
apracaraja perhaps points to a voiced palatal 5, and the y in keyi, i. e. 
kascid, may ix>int in the same direction. In the writer’s remark on the 
base we haveiakhitfe without the bottom stroke under kh, but the absence of 
the i-matr& with I points to carelessness in this passage. With regard to 
intervocalic -t- the only exception to the rule is the word Bhd^avatu, w^hich 
belongs to a traditional formula. Else the orthography is remarkably con- 
sistent, and the parallelism with the Mathuria Lion Capital points to the 
conclusion that we have to do with a well-developed system. We must 
therefore be careful in our interpretation of the letters, and we have, e.g., 
no right to assume that -d- represents an old -f-. On the whole it cannot 
be too strongly urged that we must always, in dealing with such records, 
start from the assumption that the writing is not arbitrary and weigh the 
evidence with great care before thinking of mistakes. Mistakes there cer- 
tainly are, but they are less common than is usually assumed. 

The great importance of this new record is my excuse for entering 
into a short discussion of some details where I am convinced that Majum- 
dar’s results cannot be accepted. The inscription is not quite easy, and 
everybody who has had anything to do with Kharo§thi records will know 
that the first edition of a new epigraph is rarely absolutely right. When I 
asked the Director General to send me photographs in advance, I had hoped 
to be able to communicate with Majumdar about the interpretation and 
offer my suggestions to him. Now I shall have to criticize his reading and 
interpretation, which is somewhat repugnant to my feelings. On the other 
hand, I shall be happy to see other scholars criticize my own suggestions. 

I do not prdend to have solved all difficulties. 

With regard to the oldest inscription, there cannot be much doubt about 
the reading. Majumdar himself states that the name of the M(^hdrdja looks 
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likc{ Minedrma, and so there is nothing to show that the ^-stroke of ne is 
due to a flow in the stone, as Majumdar suggests. If we compare the Pali 
from MilindGy Minedra {Minendra) is exactly what we should expect. The 
inscription was set up in an Indian country, and the writer was hardly a 
Greek, but an Indian, to whom it was natural to connect the final part of 
the name with indra. 

This old record is too short to justify the inference that, linguistically, 
it cannot be differentiated from the later inscription, inside the casket. The 
form Katiya, Skt. Kdrttika, is not in agreement with the common treatment 
of -r^- in later records, and the -t- of [pratitha] vita or \pratista] vita would 
haVe been written — with the bottom line mentioned above, i.e. in the 
great inscription. 

Many more objections must be made to Majumdar’s reading of the 
long record inside the casket. I have already stated that the passage Viya- 
kamitrasa apracarajasa in the second line cannot, for palaeographical reasons, 
belong to the time of Menander, the middle of the second century b.c., out 
must be abo-ut a century later. Moreover, Majumdar’s explanation of the 
name as viryaka or vijjaka-mitra is rather unlikely. It is true that -ry- 
occasionally, though very rarely, is written -y- in Kharo^thl records, but in 
the royal name we would certainly expect Viryakamitra, and Vijjakamitra 
is absolutely excluded, because could not become -y-. 

According to Majumdar, the beginning of the main epigraph runs : 
ime sarinc palugabhud(7)ao. I accept his reading and explanation of 
paluga as corresponding to Pali palugga, because the absence of the bottom 
stroke under -g- shows that we have to do with a double -gg-. The initial 
pa- for pro- and the / for r, however, point to borrowing from another dialect. 
The reading bhiid{r)ao, on the other hand, cannot be accepted. What 
Majumdar reads as dir) a is not quite distinct, but a comparison with the 
d(r)e, i.e. in my transliteration further on in the same line shows that 
his reading is not right. So far as I can see we must read t'a, and paluga- 
bhut^a, with -f- for is in accordance with the common treatment of 
intervocalic 4- in this record, as we have already seen. The ensuing ak§ara 
cannot be o, but is an unmistakable tha, and the form bhud{r)ao, with o 
in the nominative against the dialect, must be discarded. But then it is 
necessary to take the following na to the preceding ak§aras and to read 
palugabhui athana ‘ its place having become damaged.’ 

Sakare atrita cannot, in any way, be taken to represent satkdre Mfta, 
The text has atita and not atrita, and even the latter could not possibly re- 
present ddr^a, because dr does not become tf and intervocalic i must become 
It is necessary to read Sakareat'i^^ one word and to take ta, which clearly 
shows the initial form of the consonant, to the following sa as tasa Skt. 
tasya- Sakareafi is evidently a passive form, apparently from the causative 
sakarefi. 

The first sentence accordingly runs : ime sarira palugabhui athana sakar- 
aiix * this relic, its place having become broken, is caused to be repaired’, or, 
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what is of course possible : ‘ this relic has become damaged ; its place is 
caused to be repaired.' 

Then follows, in Majumdar’s transcript, only taking the final -ta of his 
Qtrita together with the ensuing sa : tusa sariat{r)i kalad(r)ena. It will 
be seen from the plate that the last ak§ara, na, has a distinct n-matra, and 
no can hardly be anything else than the negative particle. We must accord- 
ingly read ta&a mriaii kaladte, and kaladJe cannot, by any means, stand for 
Skt. kdlatah, which would, in the language of this record, give kalaie. The 
ak^ara^' must represent an intervocalic -d-. Now there are several examples 
in inscriptions of de representing deya^ and I have no doubt that kalad'e 
stands for kdladeya, so that we must translate : ‘ The seasonal offering con- 
nected with it is discontinued’, and this statement is, as we shall see, further 
explained in what follows. 

Majumdar reads : na sadhro na pimdoyakeyi pitri grinayat{7)i. He 
takes sadhro to be sraddhah ' venerated’ and pimdoyakeyi to correspond 
to Skt. phidodakaih. I do not know how he has arrived at his translation 
of sraddha. He is certainly right in assuming that sadhro stands for 
sraddho^ with the well-known transposition of r, but the termination o shows 
that we have to do with an accusative, and there can be little doubt that 
sadhro represents Skt. srdddham. That the final eyi could possibly be the 
termination ehi of the instrumental plural, cannot be seriously maintained. 
Moreover, Majuimdar has not observed that we have the same bottom line 
in the y of -keyi as in t' , d\ r. We have, accordingly, to do with a modified 
intervocalic -y-, and I think that we can safely assume that keyi is derived 
from keci, Skt. kaicid. We must therefore translate : ‘ not does anybdoy let 
the pitras get sraddha, not pindoda’. 

The next sentence has been correctly read as : tasa ye patre apomua, 
but I fail to understand how Majumdar could take apomua to represent 
apamahatah, which would have been apamuta, Apomua is the most diffi- 
cult word in the whole inscription. The context points to the meaning 
‘ defective, damaged,’ and it is possible to explain it in that sense. It can 
stand for appomuka, consisting of appa. Skt. alpa-, and omuka^ correspond- 
ing to Pali and Prakrit oma, and to omaka in the Niya inscriptions. Oma, 
which has been equated with Skt. ararm, frequently has the meaning * de- 
ficient and as to the compound, we may compare Skt. alpona ‘ Slightly 
defective, not quite complete’, I would therefore translate : * what is its 
receptacle, is a little defective idamagedV- 

Then follows the date, where wc need only note the locatives in -aye 
{~-ake)and the bottom strokes marking a modified pronunciation under 
intervocalic kh, t and i, Majumdar’s text and interpretation are excellent. 
But I am, as already indicated, convinced that the words Viyakandirasa 
apracarajasa, which are in reality insetted between the first and second lines, 
are meant to be taken with the date : ' in the fifth, 5., year, on the twenty- 
fifth day of the month Vai^aikha, (during the regin) of Viyakamitra (i.e. 
Vijayamitra), the king without a rival.’ 
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The final portion of the inscription is quite simple, and I have nothing 
to add to Majumdar’s discussion. 

The case is different with the writer’s remark on the bottom of the 
casket. Majumdar reads : Vispilana anmrikatma likhiia and explains 
afiofftkatena as i.e. djndkrtena * who waS ordered’. In order to 

explain the anusvara of his anarfikata he refers us to writings such as 
vininavayatfimi for vijndpaydmi in Central Asian documents, evidently un- 
aware of the fact that this ‘ superfluous’ anusvara is used before nasals. 

I doubt that djndktta can possibly mean ‘ who has been ordered’. But 
it is unnecessary to discuss this point, because an inspection of the plate 
clearly shows that the reading is anamkayena and not {matfikatena, cf. the 
ye of va^ye pamcemaye &c. 

It is of little importance that the plate does not show any trace of an 
i- matit in lakki/e. 

We must accordingly translate : ‘ written by Vi^pila aoaipkaya.’ 

We do not know who this Vi§pila was. He was to judge from his name, 
a Saka or Parthian, but what does the designation mianikaya imply ? 

I am unable to find any Indian word which can be equated with 
miaifikaya. Nor does it seem possible to compare any Dravidian term, even 
if we were to abstract from the difficulty in assuming the use of Iranian 
titles at the early time of our record. Historically it would be easier to 
think of Greek in the case of a record engraved on a casket originally put 
up during the rule of a Greek king. And we have already knowledge of the 
use of a Greek administrative term in North-Western India in early times, 
viz. meridarkh, as mentioned above. And if we think of Greek, the word 
anahkaios immediately presents it^lf. 

This word, it is true, is not known to have formed part of the normal 
official terminology in Hellenistic times, but such was also the case with 
the title meridarkh. Moreover, the well-known papyrologist Dr. Leiv 
Amundsen, tells me that anahkaios was employed in Hellenistic Greek about 
the king’s ’ advisors’, ‘ court’, his philoi * friends’, and became something of 
an honorific title.^ I do not think that it can, in such circumstances, be 
seriously doubted that our inscription shows that this Greek term, anahkaios, 
was used in the same country when we have found the title meridarkh. In 
other words, we find a new trace of Greek influence in North-Western India, 
but this time we cannot definitely state, as in the case of meridarkh, that it 
was introduced during the Greek period. It may be due to the Parthians, 
whose importance as propagators of Greek civilisation has been so well des- 
cribed by Sir John Marshall with regard to the Greco-Buddhist art of 
GandhBra.* 

2. Cf, my short note JRAS 1939, p. 265. 

3. Annuai Report, ASI, 1930-34, p. 151. I think that the second Kharosthl 
inscripticm published by Majumdar, L c,, enables us to add considerably to the 
strength of Marshall’s arguments. But I cannot here discuss that record, because 
I ^ould have to make use of confidential information about a paper written by 
a friend, which hm not yet published. 
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The preceding remarks will have shown that the official communique 
about the discovery of our records will have to be still more modified than 
has been done in MajumdAr^s able edition. It does not give us any date 
during the reign of King Menander, and we do not know how he dated his 
writs, in regnal years, or in some era. It does not mention a feudatory, 
or * petty dignitary’ as the communiqe says, in the time of Menander. There 
are two inscriptions, one belonging to the time of Menander, the other 
dated in the fifth year of a King Vijayamitra, who must have lived about 
a century later. The chief importance of the older record rests with the fact 
that it gives us a palaeographical starting point for the dating of the oldest 
post-Asokan Kharo^thi inscriptions. It is nothing new that Menander ruled 
in Bajaur and that he was favourable to Buddhism. The later inscription 
is chiefly of interest because it contains the name of a ruler who was for- 
merly only known from some coins, which I have not seen in reproduction, 
and because it bears witness to the influence exercised by the Hellenistic 
rulers on the administrative system in North-Western India, which was 
further applied by their successors, especially by the Parthians. 

These results are, in my opinion, important enough to justify a dis- 
cussion of thb record now after it has been made accessible through the 
efforts of the lamented Majumdar. 

It may perhaps be of use to add a new transcript and translation of 
the two records 


I 

The old inscription : 

» . . .Minedrasa maharajasa Katiasa divasa^^^ 1 1 pranasameda. . . . 
.... [piati] [tha (or rta) ] vida. 

. . . .pranasameda sakamunisa 

*of Minedra (Menander), the maharaja, the 14. day of Kiarttika, a 

life-endowed was established’. 

‘a life-endowed of iSakyamuni.’ 

II 

The younger inscriptions : 

a. On the lid : 

Vijayamlit]ra[pacara] — pate pradithavide 
‘Vijayamitra the receptacle was established’ 

b. Inside the casket ; 

( 1 ) ime Sarira palugabhut'athana sakareat'i Tara 
Sariat'i kalad'e no 6adhro na pidoqiya (piirwJoya) 
keyi pit'i grinayat'i (2) Tasa ye patre apomua 
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Vasaye paipcamaya 4 1 Va^’akhasa masasa divasa 

paipcaviiSaye (mterlmear : Viyakamitrasa apracaraj'asajj) 

iyo {3’4) prat'ithavit'e Vijayamitrena apracaraj’ena bhagavatu Sakimunisa 
samsa iip] [bhu] dhasa 4arira 

‘ This relic, its place having become damaged, is caused to be repaired. 
Its periodical offering is discontinued : not does anybody let the pitaras 
get ^mddha, not pindoda. Its receptacle is a little defective. In the fifth, 
5., year, on the twenty-fifth day of month Vai^ha (diM'ing the reign) of 
Viyakamitra, King without a rival, this relic of the Holy Snkyamuni, the 
thoroughly enlightened, was established by Vijayamitra, King without a 
rival.* 



ON SOME GENITIVAL CONSTRUCTIONS IN 
VEDIC PROSE 

By 

HANNS OERTEL, Miinchen 

1. The Genitive expresses the relation in which one thing 
STANDS TO another. 

SB 13. 2. 2. 18 Yathd vai rdjno 'rdjdno rdjakrtah sutagrdmanya evwh 
vd eie 'svasya yat paryahgyd evam u vd etad dhiranyasa yat lohaniy * In 
the same relation in which the king-makers who are no kings, viz., the Sutras 
and Gramaiils stand to the king, in the same relation the Paryahgya-animals 
stand to the horse, and in the same relation copper stands to gold.’ For the 
origin of this genitive cf. S’B 14.4. 3. 33 (BAUp. 1. 5. 3. Madhy = 22 K^va) 
sa yathai^dm prdndndm madhyam^ah prana evam etdsdifi devatdndm 
vdyuh, ‘ In the) same relation in which the middlemost prana stands to these 
(other) p7 arias in the same relation Vayu stands to these (other divinities’ ; 
literally :• As is the middlemost prana among these (other) pranas, so is Vayu 
among these (other) divinities’. And cf. further S’B 7. 4. 2. 30 ; 31 yad 
evdsyaite dtmanah, ‘what these two are in relation to the body ( of the 
fire-altar ) .* 


II. The Genitive with the root bhid -f ud. 

(a) The root bhid 4- ud in the sense of To be on top’ is used intransi- 
tively without dependent case RV 10. 45, 10 uf jdtena bhinadad uj janitvaili 
‘ may he be pre-eminent as compared with him who is bom and with those 
who are to be bom’ ( for the Instmmental ‘in comparison with’ cf. Sitzungs- 
ber. Bayer. AK. Wiss 1937, Heft 3, p. 38, 16-21 ; Caland on PB. 15. 1. 2, 
note 2) ; AV. 9. 2. 2 kdmarh stutvod ahath bhideyam (the AV Paipp. 
parallel 16. 72. 2, American Oriental Series ix. 77 cormpt kdmmh justc^hdn 
udath .[Barret emends) to kdmath ju^vd t hwt ud aham] bhideyam) ; 
AV. 4. 38. 1 ; Katts. 41 13 udbhindatm sanijayantim apsarmh sddhudevinlm 
.... tdm iha huve ; TB. 2. 4. 7. 3. nfmm Gh:a pramr asat, agra udbhindatdm 
asat. 

(b) The neuter past participle udbhimiam has a genitivus personas in 

the Mantras AV. ia5.36f = 16. 9. 9 ; 16. 18. 1-27 ; AV Paipp 18. 29. 1 

( JAOS 58, p. 609 ) jitofh asmdkam udbhinnam asmdkam ; and MS, 4. 4. 6 
(57, 12) udbhimiam rdjnah which is also proposed as emendation of AP&S 
18. 19. 5 audbhidyarh rdjnah by Caland. With a genitivus rei it is found 
PB. 16. 16.3 kftastomo vd e^a udbhinnam hy eva krtasya (thet commentary : 
tidhd ca kftasya tfRydrthe ^a$thi krtena hi tena sarvam phalam udbhinnam 
ni^pmmam eva bhavati ), cf. PB. 16. 9. 4 krtastomo vd e^a, sarvam evaitena- 
pnoti satvadt jayati, sarrvam hi kftena jayati. 
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As regards the genitivi personae AV asmdkam and MS. mjnah it is easy 
to construe them as genitivi agent is which are frequent enough as substitutes 
for the Instrumental with the past participle (Delbruck, Au Syntax § 106, 
p. 153, 10-19). Thus Caland ; 'Der K5nig ist obenaufgekommen ’ with the 
note : ^udbkkmam ist beinahe mit jitum gleichwertig (it stands parallel to 
jitam in the AV. passages, quoted above and if. AV. 4. 38. 1 udbhmdanttm 
by the side of sarhjaymtim ; RV. 8. 79. 1 = TB. 2. 4. 7. 6, visvajid udbhit 
also PB. 16. 16. 3 udbhinnam kfiasya parallel to PB. 16. 9. 4 krtena jayali). 
The commentary {trtiydrtke ^a^thi) and Caland ‘ for the kjta has got a-top 
( of the other grahas ) ’ assume the same construction for genitivus rei 
krtasya at PB. 16. 16. 3. It should however be noted that this is the only 
instance of a non-personal noun taking the genitival construction with a past 
participle. 

(c) PB. 16. 16. 2 (Ludwig, RV, Translation, vol. V, p. 252 on 
RV. 5. 59. 6 ; Caland, PB. Translation, Introduction iii § 8, b, p. xxviii, 5) 
athai^a ekairikah prajdpaier udbhit j etena vai prajdpatir lokdndm 

udabhinat (the commentary ; etena khalu yajnena prajdpatih sra^td e^dm 
prthivyddilokandm sambandhtni vastuny udabhmat udbhmnavdn nirmita- 
van ) , Caland : 'Now the Ekatrika, Prajapati's getting a-top. By this 
( rite ) Prajapati got a-top of these worlds* ( with the note : ' Or : broke 

through them, got the supremacy over them cp. ApSS 18. 19. 5 udbhinnam 
rdjnaljL with my note on the German translation. The genitive is note- 
worthy*). The commentator’s assumption of an ellipsis and his interpreta- 
tion of udabhinat as ' he fashioned, created’ seem clearly out of the question. 
Caland’s translation is supported by the examples given above under {a) and 
(b).^ The genitival construction of the root bhid + ud * to prevail over’ 
would be analogous to the same construction with is (Delbruck, Ai. Synt, 
p. 159, 7-12 ) and rdj -f vi K. 20. 11 ( 31, 5 ) = Kap 31. 13 ( 161, 8 ) 
tasmdd e$d ( scil. dahsind dik ) disdth virdjati, 

III The Genitive of Interest and Concern. 

There are instances in which the genitivus personae refers to a person 
which, either to its advantage or disadvantage, is involved in, or affected by, 
the action or the state expressed by the finite verb. 

{a) TS 7. 1. 3. 1-2 we have parallel to yasya trivrtcm antarymti 
prdndm tasydntaryanti ; yasya pancadasam antaryanti viryam tasydntaryanti 
yOsya saptadasam antaryanti prajdm tasydntaryanti ; yasyaikaviMam antar^ 
yanti prati^fham tasydntaryanti; yasya trayastriniam antaryanti devatds 
tasydntarymti the sentence yasya trin^avam mtorymty ftmi ca tasya 
nak^atriydm ca virdjam antaryanti The relation in which the sacrificer 
stands to the seasons is logically different from that in which he stands to his 

1. Cf. also the adjective udbhid ‘prevailing, overpowering' the sequence of 
adjectives AV. 5. 20, 11 ; AV Paipp. 9. 24. 11 (JAOS, 42, p, 143) iatfmd^ mtfod 
abhdmdtl^ho gave^atjtab sahamdna udbhit ( the AV Paipp, udbkji ; add this to 
Bloomfield— Eogerton’s Vedk Variants ii § 636, p. 298 ). 
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pranas, to his vlrya, to his progeny etc.; consequently the last sentence should 
be translated ; ‘Whose Trii^ava-stoma they ( the priests ) omit, for him 
( = to his disadvantage) they omit the seasons' (not with Keith : * his 
season . . . are omitted ’ ) . A similar genitivus personae with ftavah is found 
at TS. 6. 5. 5. 1 ( Syntax of Cases i § 3, c. p. 55, 18-24 ; § 55, Ex. 4. p. 143 
and 144, 20-29) indro marudbhih sdmvidyena mddhyandine savane vjtram 
ahan, . . . , tasya vftram jaghnt^a jtavo "muhyan ‘For him ( India ) , when 
he had slain Vitra, the seasons became confused' ( not with Keith : ‘Of 
him . . . . , the seasons were confused'). In the very similar SB. 8. 7. 1. 11 
yo vm mriyata ftavo ha tasmai vyuhyante we find, in fact, the dative tasmai 
parallel to the TS. tasya jagknu^ah, 

A further example of such a genitive of concern is the resumptive tesdm 
K. 20. 11 (31, 2) = Kap. 31. 13 (161, 5) devdndm vai svargam lokam 
yatdfh tenant disas samavliyanta, ‘ For the gods, when they went to the 

heavenly world, — for them the quarters collapsed.’^ In the parallel 

passages! TS. 5. 2. 3. 4 ; 5. 3. 2 ; PB. 8. 8. 13 devdndm vai ( TS 5. 2. 3. 4 
tesdm ) suvargam (PB. svargam) lokam yatdm disah samvliyanta (PB. 
diso 'vUyanta) the commentary to PB. interprets devdndm . . . yatdm as 
genitive absolute ( saptamyarthe ^a^thh deve^u svargam yatsu ) and Caland 
and Keith follow him : ‘When the Gods went to the world of heaven, the 
quarters collapsed'; ‘As they went to the world of heaven the quarters were 
confused' ; but here also a genitive of concern is possible ( Syntax of cases 

i § 3, 1, c, p. 5 and § 55, Ex. 3-4A, p. 143-144 ).3 

An interesting juxtaposition of the genitive of concern {etasya ) and a 
possessive genitive ( yasya ) is found at TB. 1. 4. 3. 1. which discusses the 
expiatory rite to: be performed when the Agnihotri-cow* lies down (cf. Ap^S. 
9. 5. 2-3) : lid asthdd devy aditir visvarupi . . . mitrdya ca vamndya za 
iyam vd agnihotrt, 'yarh vd etasya nisldati yasydgnikotrl ni§tdati, tdm 
utthdpa^ed ( read so ) : ud asthdd devy aditir iti, ‘ “Risen up is the goddess 
Aditi, the many-coloured one, ... for Mitra and Varuna." This ( goddess 
Aditi ) is ( identical with ) the Agnihotri-cow. Whose Agnihotri-cow lies 
down, for him ( = to his disadvantage) this (goddess Aditi) lies down 
( German : * Wessen Agnihotri-Kuh sich niederlegt, dem legt sich diese 

Gottin Aditi nieder'). He should make her rise up (with the Mantra) : 
“ Risen up is the goddess Aditi " '. 

Of the slain Vrtrn we read K. 27. 3 ( 142, 3-4 ) ; Kap. 42. 3 (250, 9 ) ; 


2. In all the passages quoted above an idiomatic German rendering requires 
a dative : TS. ftui^ tasydntaryanti, ‘sie lassen ihm die Jahreszeiten aus’; tasya 
vrtrarh jaghnu^a ftavo *imhyan* ‘ihm, als er den V. erschlagen hatte, kamen die 
Jaherszeaten in Verwirrung ' ; K. ; Kap. te^am disas samavUymta, ‘ Ihnen stiirzten 
die Himmelsgegenden zusammen'. 

3. In the parallels JB. 2. 254 etena vcd tftiyena tryahesna devd urdhvds svar- 
gam lokam dyon, sa e$am samgfhitoj vtvdvUyata and JB 3. 252 trfrdtreva vm devd 
urdhvds svmgam lokam dyan, sa esdm samgfhito vlvdvUyata the esdm is best con- 
strued as Genitivus agenda with the past participle (Delbruck, Ai. Syntax, p. 153, 
10-19): ‘This (heavenly world), seized by them, collapsed as it were.' 
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MS. 4. 5. 8 (75, 5) sa hato ^puyat; TS. 6. 4. 7 1 so 'puyat, but SB, 4. 1. 3. 6 
sa e^mn (scil. devmam) dpuyat, Eggeling translates : ‘ He stank in their 
nostrils * and Delbruck, Ai, Syntax, p. 10, 27-28, following him, assumes an 
ellipsis of a word for 'nose’; Eggeling’s rendering is good idiomatic English, 
but there is no Vedic passage in which a word for ' nose ’ is joined with the 
root puy,^ nor does the English idiom admit a literal translation into Greek, 
Latin, German or French. Here again the German ‘Er stank ihnen (den 
Gdttem)’ closely renders the Sanskrit idiom : ‘they (the gods) were affected 
by his (Vrtra’s) stench.’ 

Note. More doubtful are the following two passages with the root ham 
-f apa : JB. 3. 98 atho dhus : td evdsya (scil. manoh) prajds srs{d rak^dnsy 
ajighdnsa$tn iti, so (scil. manuh) 'kdmayMd : 'pa raksdnsi hamyeti, sa etat 
sdmd (i.e. SV. Jaim. 1. 5. 10 ; 4. 8. 5 ; SV. 1. 54 ; RV. 1. 36. 19) 'pasyat, 
tendstuia : ni tvdm agne. , . .atritmm dahety evdsdni (scil. prajmidm) 
rak^dnsy apdhann iti and PB. 17. 5. 1 tarn (scil. indr am) asUld vdg abhya- 
vadat, so 'gnim upddhdvat, sa (scil. agnih) etad agnistotram apasyai,. , . , 
tenmnam (scil. indram) aydjayat, tendsydsllldm vdcam apdhan. It is clear 
that neither dsdm raksdnsy apdhan (JB.) nor asydslildm vdcam apdhan 
(PB.) can be translated ‘he drove away their demons’, ‘he drove away 
his evil voice (report)’. As there are numerous instances in which a genitive 
goes parallel to an ablative with verbs of separation, dsdm and asya may be 
such ablatival genitives : ‘ He drove the demons away from them’, ‘ he drove 
the evil voice (report) away from him’ (cf. Sitzungsber, Bayer. Ak. d. Wiss., 
Jahrgang 1935, Heft 12, § 18, p. 32-36). But it is equally possible to regard 
dsdm and asya as genitives of interest and concern : ‘ For them he drove 
away the demons’, ‘for him he drove away the evil voice (report)’, 
German : ‘ Ihnen trieb er die Damonen weg,’ ‘ ihm trieb er die bose Nachrede 
weg’, cf. MS. 4. 1. 13 (18, 3) udyann evdsmd (scil. yajamdndya, Dative) 
ddityo raksdnsy apahanti^ against K. 31. 10 (13, l)=Kap. 47. 10 (294, 8) 
asd (Kap. asdv) evdsmdd (scil. yajamdndt. Ablative) adit y a udyan pur as- 
tad raksdnsy apahanti. 

(b) The impersonal verbs dmayati, upatapaii ‘ feel ill' samtapyate 
‘ feel hot’, and samsucyati ‘ feel pain’ take the genitive of the person who 
experiences these feelings. 

1 dmayati with genitivus personae is confined to the texts of the Black 
Yajur Veda and of the S^a Veda : TS. 2. 1. 1. 3 ; 2. 1. 2. 7 ; 2. 2. 10. 4 ; 
% 3. 11. 1; 3. 4. 9. 3 \ MS. 2. 4. 1 (,33, IV) \ PB. 3. Vi. 1. 3. 


4. Contrast with this the root gjh -f apt ‘to close ( one’s nose ) ’ which is used 
with (SB. 1. 4. 1. 2 ; 2. 2. 10 apigrhya ndsike) and without SB. 4. 1. 8 tas- 
mat kut^agandhdn ndpigthtuta ; K. 27. 3, p. 142, 6 5= Kap. 42. 3, p. 250, 12 
tasmdt tasmdn (sdl. gmdhdt) mpigrhyam the word ‘nostrils’. 

5. This is the only instance in Vedic prose where the root hm + apa is 
accompanied by a dative of advantage, and it is noteworthy that inainediately 
afterwards, p. 18, 4, the ablative is used ; upari^tad asmat ( sdl YajamSimt ) tern 
mk^msy apahanti. 
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12; 8. 1. 12 Yasya, jyag dmayati; TS. 2. 1. 6. 5 yasydndjndtam (‘from a 
cause unknown’) iva jyog dmayet and dmayati TS. 7. 2. 4. 3 ; MS. 2. 5. 6 
(55, 3) ; 4. 3, 7 (46, 19) athaitasya jyog dmayati; TS. 7. 2. 7. 1 ; 5 ; K. 
30. 3 (184, 1 and 185, l)=Kap. 46. 6 (280, 12 and 281, 8) yasydmayati ; K. 
12. 8 (170, 20) ; MS. 2. 5. 1 (48, 4) ; 4. 3. 6 (45, 2) athaitasydmayati ; MS. 

1. 8. 9 (129, 6 ; Delbruck, Au Synim p. 5, 13 from bottom) yad vai puru- 
^asydmayaiu Also in the Mantra TA. 4. 35. l=Hg 1. 7. 2 meha kasya 
ccavdmamat (the commentary to TA. iha tasmin dese kasya coma kasydpi 
puru^asya mdmamat Togo md bhavatu). 

upatapati .with genitivus personae : SB. 12. 3. 5. 2 (E>elbruck, Ai. 
Syntax, p. 5, 10 from bottom) yadi dlk^itasyopatapet ; K. 22. 13 ( 69, 5) 
yathd masnyete : * it ham me nopatapsyatiti tathd vratayet, ‘ (when he fasts) 
he should eat only that much as, in his opinion, will prevent his falling ill’; 
JB. 1. 151 (Calnad §44, p. 50, 15 from bottom) putrasya vai tyasyd 
{=fnama, the mother speaks, cf. Wackernagel iii §256, c, p. 547, 1 
from bottom— 548, 20 ; Caland, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 
vi, part 2, p. 302) upatapati, ‘My son is ill.’ 

samtapyate with genitivus perscHiae SB 3. 5. 3. 16 (Delbruck, AL 
Syntax, p. 5, 7 from bottom) yadd vai striycn ca punsas ca samtapyate "tha 
retah sicyate, 

samsucyati with genitivus perscmae : SB. 6. 44. 20 (Delb|?uck, Ai. 
Syntax, p. 5, 6 from bottom) yad upanadhasya samsucyatu 

2. Delbruck, Ai Syntax, p. 5, 37-38 is inclined to explain these geni- 
tives by the assumption of an ellipsis : ‘ Dieser Genitive scheint auf ein einst 
vorhandenes and dann weggebliebenes Nomen zu deuten.’ But the basis for 
the assumption of such an ellipsis is rather small : 

dmayati with the ailing part of the body as subject and genitivus personae 
occurs once RV. 10. 86. 23 = AV. 20. 126. 23 yasyd uddaram dmayat ( of a 
pregnant woman ) ; with the indefinite kim cana in the Mantras AV. 
6. 57. 3 ; 10. 5. 23 ; AV Paipp. 16. 130. 3 ( American Oriental Series ix, 124 ) 
md ca nah kim candmamat ; K. 17. 16 ( 258„ 17 ); Kap. 27. 6 ( 118, 2 ); 
MS. 2. 9. 9 (127, 7-8) md nah kim candmamat (where the parallel MS. 

3. 14. 3 and ApSS 9. 16. 11 read. . . cana rtTi^h)\ RV. 9. 114.4 nut cana/p 
kim candmamat; VS. 16 47 ; VSK. 17. 8. 1 ; TS. 4. 5. 10. 1 ; SB. 9. 1. 1. 24 
mo ca nah ( TS. mo e^drh ) kith candmamat ; RV. 10. 59. 8-10 mo ^u te kim 
candmamat. In the Vedic prose there are three instances, all three with 
payah as subject : K. 11. 5 ( 150, 17 ) payasi bhavati, payo vai payaJp, payaJp 
Imru^ab, paya etasydmayati yasydmayati, payasm^vdsya payas sprnoti (cf. 
K. 12. 1, p. 162, 20 payasyd bhavati, payo vm payasyd, payas sajdtdh, pa- 
yasaiva payo 'vanmddhe); MS. 2. 3. 1 (27, 2) varunagrhito vd e§a ya 
dmaydvi, vamndd evamaah tena muncati, payo vai puru^h^ paya estasyd- 
mayati, payasdvmya payo ni$kfvpdti; and MS. 2. 1. 6. ( 7, 21 ; DelbrOck, 
Ai. Syntax^ p. 5, 2 from bottom ) saumdrmdnm dmik^dm fdrvaped, dmayd- 
vinmh ydjc^Od, dgneyo vai pranutah, saumyo jivann, ubhayaia evcdnani 
ni^kfti^dti, payo vm puru^, paya etasydmayati, payasmvdsya payo nis- 
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krvjati, AD three passages deal with a rite in which milk is used in order 
to cure the pctyah i.e. the rasal^ of a sick person ; for payah—rasaJj. cf. TS. 
2. 2. 10. 4 somaraudram corum nirvapej jyogdmaydvl, somorh vd estoya raso 
gachaiy agnim sonram yasydmay/ati, somdd evdsya rasom ni^krif^dty agnefy 
sariram; similarly payah *= indriyam TS. 2. 3. 13. 1-2 (again with an 
offering of milk) indro vd etasya ! indriyendpakrdmati varui^a mam vom^a- 
pdsma grhrtdti ya^ pdpmand grhito bhavati, yah pdpmand grhtta^ sydd etdm 
amdravaruffim poyasydm nirvaped, indra evdsmitm indriyam dadhdti varu^a 
enarh varunapdsdn muncati, payosyd bhavati, paya evdsmin tayd dadhdti ; cf. 
also MS. 4. 5. 8 (75, 19) yan mmtrdvarwtom payasd irlndti dvidevatyatvdya, 
yan sitam tena maitram, yat taptam tma vdnjupam, brahma v(d mitrafy 
k^tram varut^o, brahmani ca vd etat k$aire ca payo dadhdti, tasmdd brahma 
ca k^atrarh ca payasvitame, ( 76, 3 ) ym mmirdvarunam payasd srtndti tdsu 
(scil. devatdsu) eva payo dadhdti ; TB. 1. 4. 3. 3 (cf. ApSS. 9. 5. 6 ) paya 
evdtman gjhe^u pasu^ dhatte which refers to the expiatory Mantra for 
spilled milk : yad adya dughdam pjthivxm asakta | yad o^htr apyasarad 
yad dpah ( paya grhe^u paya aghniydsu j payo vatsesu payo astu tan mayi, 
‘ Die Milch, die heute an der Erde haften geblieben ist, die zu den krautem 
zu den Wassem hinfloss, die soli in meiner Wohnung, in meinen Kiihen, in 
meinen K^bem, in mir zum Safte werden' (Caland); PB. 18. 9. 12 
dhmu/t pratihartubf paya evdsmin dadhdti, ‘ The fee) for the Pratihartf- 
priest is a cow, thus he places payah ( in the double sense of ‘milk' and ‘ sap, 
vigour') in him.' 

Note. The root tap -f- upa occurs once, Ch. Up. 3. 16. 7. where the 
illness is addressed, with the genitivus personae : kirn ma etad upatapasi yo 
"ham anma na presydmi, ‘Why dost thou befall me ( with personal construc- 
tion of the verb ) who am not going to die of it? But immediately before, 
Ch Up. 3. 16. 2 ; 4 ; 6 upatapaii with kirn cid as subject is construed with the 
accusativus personae : tarn ced etasmin vayasi kirn cid upalapet, ‘if at this 
age, anything ( = any illness ) should befall him.*^. 

3. In view of the surprisingly small number of passages in which the 
ailing part of the body forms the subject of the verb ( above b, 2 ) it seems 
to me impossible to assume that where a subject noun is wanting and 
amayati, upatapati etc., are used impersonally this impersonal use should be 
explained by an ellipsis of a noun ( DELBRiicK, Ai Syntax, p. 5, 37-38). It 

6. Boehtingk emends to kim mmtad upatapasi, without sufficient reason, it 
seems to me. 

7. An accusativus personae occurs with dtapati at AP^S. 3. 16. 4 atha yam na 
kutas candtapet which Caland renders : * Wer aber an Keinerlel Krankheit leidet’ 
with the note : atapati. Ist dieser Ausdruck mit upatapati gleichwertig ? Rudra- 
datta sdieint zu verstehen ; Wer von Krankheit betroffen sidi in keiner Weise 
erwarmen kann Rudradatta's gloss is : Yam rogopahatak&yendriymk kutas 
cid api prakdrdd, vastu mtapet, * whom, because his bodily sense has been 

attacked by an illness, a warm object is not able to warm'. A ^>ed6c kind of illness 
(some kind of chill ?) seems to be meant, analogous to the defect of articulation 
and hearing in Ap^s 3. 16. 2. ; 
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is more probable that the impersonal and the personal construction developed 
side by side.® There must have been many occasions when, the speaker was 
unable to specify the ailing part of the body, but had to be content with giv- 
ing a general statement of ill-health, as we often say : ‘I do not feel well.’ 
But the peculiar architecture of the Indo-European languages lacks a specific 
form for such a general statement, because every Indo-European verb-form 
links the tense and person insolubly with the meaning of the verb (cf. Adolf 
Stohr, Algebra der grammatik, 1898, p. 104 f). For example, the content 
of a sentence like ‘manus manum lavat’ requires a verb-form which expresses 
the action without reference to a tense ; nevertheless our language family is 
here forced to use a present tense and we have here ( Wackernagel, Vorle^ 
sungen iiber Syntax i, p. 157) ‘nicht einen eigentlich praesentischen gebrauch 
der Praesens formen, sondern, das konnen wir ruhig sagen, einen zdtlosm' ; 
the term ‘timeless present’ itself, being a contradictio in adiecto, indicates the 
linguistic dilemma. The same, mutatis mutandis, is true not only for the 
meteorological impersonals ( var^ati ‘it rains’) but also for the impersonals 
treated in this paragraph. The Indo-European verb system does not furnish 
any finite verb-form to express an action or a state without reference to a sub- 
ject which either acts or suffers. As the speaker has to make the best of the 
inherited speech material, he is compelled to use a personal form impersonal- 
ly, by eliminating the disturbing personal element ( cf. Archiv /. slavische 
Philologic, 1928, p. 815). 

The genitivus personae ( above, b, 1 ) may be grouped with the genitives 
of Interest and Concern : the person denoted by it is affected by and partici- 
pates in the state expressed by the verb (i.e. the state of ill health ). 

(c) The genitivus personae with the root han 4- wi + pra^ and 4- prati 
( Delbruck, Ai Syntax, p. 161. 9-15 ). 

han + ni: AV. 12. 3. 44 (Delbruck, Ic. 161, 11-12) =AV Paipp. 
17, 40. 4 (American Oriental Series ix, p. 196) brahmanasymihatya ; 
JB. 2. 135 (Caland § 140, p. 168, 29) e^a ha vai bdhubhydm pdpmh karoti 
yo *nighdtasya nihanti, ‘wer einen schlagt, der nicht geschlagen werden darf’ 
(Caland ). 

han + pra : TB. 3. 8, 4. 1 ( Delbruck, l.c., 161, 9-10 ) smas caturak- 
^asya pra hanti; SB Kaiiva 1. 1. 2. 10 (Caland, SBK., Introduction iii 
§ 25, a, p. 67) e$3m (the ms. M. etan) prajaghana. 

han 4- prati : PB. 13. 11. 10 vidanvdn vai bhdrgava indrasya pratyahm, 
‘ Vidanvat, the son of Bhrgu, struck at Indra JB. 3. 159 ( Hopkins, JAOS. 
26, p. 63 ) tasya ( scil. indrasya ) vidanvdn bhmgavah pratyahan^ 

8. This is the view taken by Delbruck. Ai. Syntax, p. 4, 1, 21 as regards the 

meteorological impersonals : : devo var^ati) and by Wackernagel, Vorle- 

sungen iiber Syntax, i. pp. 115-116. (eseisen : eseisen ho theos) 

9. Very doubtful is AV 8. 23. '(I^lbruck, Ic., 161, 13-14) vi^ena hhm- 
guravatab prati sma rak^aso jahi for whidi the parallel RV. 10. 87. ^ reads. . .prati 
sma raksasa daka and AV Paipp. 16. 8. 7 0 American Onental Series. IX, p. IQ ) 

- . . sam ( the ms. mam ) indra rak^aso daha. 
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Note, hm + ni takes the accusative object pasum at AB. 2. 11. 6 tarn 
(sell, pasum ) yaira nihmi^yanta bhavanti, and han + prati takes the same 
accusative object at MS. 3. 9. 2 ( 115, 2 ) vajro bhutvd yajumdnasya pasun 
pratihanydt. Elsewhere these two roots take inanimate object accusatives 
only : hm -f ni AB. 1. 29. 22 ; 5. 15, 9 ; TS. 6. 2. 9. 4 ; 7. 5. 10. 1 ; MS. 
3. 8. 7 ( 105, 1 and 4 ); K.<13. 10 ( 192, 2 ); 6B. 3. 5. 1. 1-6 ; 14. 7. 2. 5 
( BAUp Miadhy. 4. 4. 5 = Kiajiva 4 ) ; hm -f ’ pra SB. 1. 1. 4. 21. 

At TS. 2. 6. 10. 2 tasmdd brdhmandya ndpagureta na nihanyat. ‘he 
should not revile or strike at a Brahmana the root han 4- ni is construed 
with a dativus persons ; this is the only instance of the dative with the roots 
guT -h apa and hm 4- ni. 

{d) The genitivus persona with the root ruj. TS. 6. 4, 11. 1 rugnavat- 
yared bhrdtjvyavato gjhtnydd, bhrdtjvyasyaiva Tuktvdgrom samdndmm paryeti 
‘With a verse containing the word rugiia}^ he should draw the cup for one 
who has a riyal ; having crushed his rival, he (for whom the cup is so 
drawn) attains preeminence among his own people.’ Contrast the accusa- 
tivus persona with ruj 4- pra PB. 2. 9. 2. evofh pdpmdnani bhrdtrvyam 
prarujati. The PW. col. 366, 3 from bottom refers to R^. 2. 3. 54 for the 
impersonal rujati with genitive. 

The genetivi persona with hm 4- ni, 4- pra, -f prati and with ruj may 
well be classed as genitives of Interest and Concern of the person affected by 
the verbal action. 

IV The Genitivus rei with the causative of the root rup. 

A peculiar genitivus rei (yajhasya) depends on the causative of the 
root rup in a Mantra and in a prose passage connected with it. 

The Mantra ( wanting in Bloomfield’s Ccmcordmce ) is T.B. 
3. 7. 5. 6 == ApSS. 3. 1. 2 mz jydyo (read thus in TB.) yavamdtrdd [ dvyddhdt 
krtyatdm idam ] tnd rurupdma yajhasya j suddham svi^tam idam havih. | 
The prose passage is TS. 2. 6. 8. 4 : Rudra, excluded from the sacrifice, 
pierced it with his arrow ; the gods, thinking : This (i.e, the pierced part of 
the sacrifice) shall be in order for us {kalpatdm na idam Hi), cut out the 
pierced part of this sacrifice which had the size of a barley-corn ( tasydvid- 
dham nir akrntan yavetta sammitam); therefore the Adhvaryu-priest should 
cut out of the sacrifice ( i.e. the sacrificial cake ) a piece of the size of a barley- 
corn ( tasmdd yavamdtram avadyet ; if he were to cut out a larger piece ( yaj 
jydyo *vadyed) ropayet tad^^ yajhasya. 

Caland translates the Mantra md rurupdma yajhasya by “ wir wollen 

10. Refers to the Mantra RV. 3. 31. 6 ; VS. 33. 39 ; MS. 4. 6. 4. ( 83, 10 ) ; 
K. 27. 9 (148, 21) ; TB. 2. 5. 8. 10 ; ApSS. 12. 15. 6 vidad yadi (MS. yadi ; T.B., 
ApSS ycUt, cf. Vedic Variants ii. § 63, p. 39) saramd rugnam (MS. saramdru^m) 
adreh Cf. Caland, note 1, to Ap§s. 12. 15. 6, 

11. Keith tran^ates: ‘he would confuse that part of the sacrifice, but the 
wording of the Mantrai dearly shows that yajhasya does not depend on tad which 
is the adverb = ‘thereby, thus’. 
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das Opfer in Ordnung bringen’ [literally it shwild be : ‘mir wollen das Opfer 
nicht in Verwirrung bringen’] with the note : ‘Dir Ubersetzung der Wdrter 
ma rumpcma yajnasya ist unsicher’; his translatirm of the TS. passage is : 
‘wenn er ein grosseres ausschnitte, so wiirde er das Opfer’ (den opfer kuchen) 
in Verwirrung bringen (?)’. 

As it stands in clear contrast to TB.. ApSS suddham svk{am idam havif^ 

‘ sacrificially pure and well offered (be) this offering’ and to TS. kdpatd m 
idam the causation of the root rup must refer to some disturbance of the 
sacrifice (Keith ‘confuse’ ; Caland ‘in Verwirrung bringen.^^ The PW. s. 
1 mp, caus. 2 (col. 387, 25) renders it by ‘abbrechen’, ‘to break off (from 
the sacrifice )’; but this assumes for these two passages a meaning different 
from the usual one.^^ 

Note. JB. 2. 424 ( Caland § 168, p. 221, 5 from bottom ) the ms. 
and Caland’s text read ned devdn lopaydmahd iti which Caland renders : 

‘ damit wir die Cotter nicht verwirren mogen.’ But the parallel 3. 17 has the 
correct reading ned devdn Idpaydmahd iti ‘lest we deceive the gods’. Cf. KZ 
61 (1930), p. 139 f. 


12. Cf. SB 3. 2. 3. 3 ; 5 yajnam amumuhat ; 3. 2. 3. 1 yajnam mohayam 
cakdra; AB. 3. 11. 6 mohayed yajnam. 

13. To the passages quoted in PW. add : Kap. 39. 1. (213, 1) so ’rupyat 
1= K. 25. 4 (107, 2)] ; instead of AV. 4. 6. 3 nSmtmado ndrurupa^ the parallel 
AV Paipp 5. 2. 8. (JAOS. 37. 268) has narapayo ndmadayah the Paipp parallels 
to AV. 4. 7. 3 : 5 ; 6 are AV Paipp. 2. 1. 2 ; 4 ; 6 (/AOS. 30, 191). AV Paipp. 
4. 21. 2 (JAOS 35, 74) has prasiir asy tUrkate (read abhrikhate, tta niimpaff (t^ 
ms. na ra rurupal}.). 



THE TRUTH ABOUT VIJAYINDRA TIRTHA AND 
TARANGINI-RAMACARYA ^ 

By 

B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA 

In the Introduction to his edition of the Nyaydmrta, Advaitasiddhi and 
their commentaries (Calcutta Sanskrit Series, IX), Mm. Anantakr§na Sastri 
has made certain remarks about the famous Madhva teacher Vijayindra 
Tirtha, his date, his works and his relation to Appayya Dik^ita and about 
Ramiacarya the author of the Nydydmrta’Tarangirn. These are mostly pre- 
judiced and inaccurate. In the interests of historical truth I wish to repu- 
diate these remarks of Syt. Sastri lest his scholarship in matters textual 
should lend anything like an air of indirect authoritativeness to his remarks 
on matters of history and chronology and predispose his readers, in a way 
that it should not do. It has pained me much to note how grossly he has 
distorted facts and made illogical deductions from them in the most un- 
dignified language. 

Rebutting the claim of Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma (in the Hindu Madras, 
dated 9th. July, 34) that the famous Madhva Teacher Vijayindra Tirtha 
was a close contemporary of the Advaitin scholar Appayya Dik§ita whom^ 
he criticised in several of his works, Mm. Sastri opines (1) that he cannot 
'' find any reason to hold that Vij. criticised A. during the lattefs lifetime ” ; 
(2) that “A was already old when Vij. began to flourish’' ; so that he 
would (3) “like to contend that Vij. criticised A only after the latter’s 
demise”. [Italics mine], 

ii 

Appayya was a redoubtable champion of the Advaitic and Saivite Revi- 
vals of XVI century in S. India. In his paper on the Age and Life 
of Appayya Dik§ita,2 Mr. Y. Mahaling^ Sastri, a scion of the family of 
A. writes : — 

“ Many of the Efiksita’s works unmistakably prove that he lived in an 
age of sectarian philosophical controversy and that all his genius and energy 
were called upon to avert the grave crisis the Advaitic and iSaiva-Visi^fa- 
dvaita were subjected thro’ the intrumentality of systematic proselytisation (?) 

* This paper was ori^nally sent for publication in the Mm. Kuppusvmni 
Sastri Commemoration Volume II, Madras, over two years ago. As there seems 
to be no hear prospect of the publication of this volume, the paper has been with- 
drawn for publication here. 

1. The following abbreviations have been used in the pages that follow. Vij. 
for Vijayindra Tirtha ; A. for Appayya IXk§ita and R. for Tarahgiiji-Ramacarya. 

2. Journal of Oriented Research, Madras, 1929. 
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carried on under state auspices.” (p. 150). The same writer adds that “ tardi- 
tion declares that Tataciarya, the Srivai^pava Guru of the Karnataka monarchs 
of Vijayanagar, was the chief persecutor of A. and that the Dlk^ta had a 
tough "fight with both Tdtdodrya and Mahdcdrya of Sholinghur at the time 
of the reinstallation of God Govindamja at Chidambaram, during the time 
of Aliya Riamaraya (1542-65) of Vijayanagar.'' (p. 152-3) 

Madhva tradition has likewise been persistently maintaining that 
Vij. was a close contemporary and critic of A. and that during his life- 
time he had on many occasions tried conclusions with A. and written many 
works repelling A's 'attacks on the system of Madhva then and there. 

The criticisms of A. were obviously the reactions from the monistic side 
to the challenges thrown out by the great Vyasajlaya (1478-1539) in such 
classics as the Nydydmjta, Cmdrikd etc. A's Madhvamatamukhabhanga was 
a pointed attack on Madhva's sutra interpretation His Upakrama- 

pardkrama was a plea for the superiority of the Upakramai (initial 
statement in a textual totality) over the concluding part thereof, in 
the settlement of the import of the passage as a whole in case of any inter- 
pretational difficulty. This was explicitly directed against the views of Madhva 
and his commentators who in their works had adopted the contrary thesis, 
on other authorities. The issue has also been argued at some length by 
Vyiasatirtha in his Tarkatmdava.^ A's Sivatattvaviveka seeks again, to es- 
tablish the superiority of Siva in the sphere of religion. This is directed 
against the beliefs and teaching of the Vai§nava schools of Rami^uja and 
Madhva. The Mk^ita also complains in his works that the canons of 
the Purva-Mimi^sia have been flagrantly disobeyed and violated by Madhva 
and his followers in their attempts at attuning the Sutras of Badailayaina 
with their philosophical views.^ To these and many other criticisms of A., 
Vij. has given suitable replies in such works as (1) the Mcdhvddhva-kantakod- 
dhdra also called Madhvatmtrmiukhubhusana ; (2) the Upasamhara-Vijaya ; 
(3) Paratattvaprakdsikd and (4) Mimdmsamiyakaumudt, 


iii 

Tradition affirms that Vij. was one of the favourite disciples of Vyiasa- 
tirtha and that he was gifted to Surendra Tirtha of the Vibudhendra Tirtha 
Mutt,^ at the request of Surendra Tirtha himself, who was an intimate 
friend and contemporary of Vyasai^ya. This is attested by one of the 
suladis of Purandara Di^ ; 


n 


II Rlghavendra, T, P. Bhawdipa, Bby. 1902 p. 246b. 

2. jftcfl ll (Appayya) 

3. He was mt therefore a Svami of the VySaaraya Mutt at any time, as 
Syt. Sastri appears to assume on p. 6, para 2, line 9, of his Sansknt introduction,. 
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and by the SrlpMarajd^taka,^ Vij. himself acknowledges Vyasatirtha as his 
Guru in several of his works : 


II ” 

(Upasamhdra-Vijaya, introd.) 


II 8 II 



II 9 II ” 

{Madhvddhvakantakoddhara, introd.) 

Vyasatirtha is known to have enjoyed the patronage of the Kings of 
the second and third dynasties of Vijayanagar.^ There are inscriptions re- 
lating to him in 1511, 1513, 1514, 1515, 1527^ and 1532. a.d. We have 
the authority of the great Madhva Psalmist Purandara Dasa, himself a dis- 
ciple of Vyasaraya, that the latter died in Vijambi^ 1539 a.d. : 

Vij. must have remained for some years with Vyasaraya to have studied 
the advanced texts which he seems to have done and to have become his 
teacher's favourite. At the time of Vyasatlrtha's demise then, he must have 
been at least twenty-five years old. This gives us 1514 or thereabout as the 
probable date of his birth. The Rdghmendmvijaya of Naiayana® mentions 
that Ramaraya of Vijayanagar (1542-65) honoured Vij. with a The 

event may be placed about 1550 when Vij. was about thirty-five. We also know 
for certain that Vij. was alive in 1577 a.d. when he received the grant of the 
village of Arivilimangalam from Sevappa Nayaka of Tanjore and Rahga I 
of Vijayanagar.*^ It is clear from the terms of the grant that by 1577 Vij's 


1. Quoted in Ep. Ind. Vol. XII, p. 344. 

2. The reference is to the Tdtparya^Candrikd of Vyasaraya. 

3. See Vydsayogicarita (Campu) of Somanatha Kavi, and Eng. introd. by 
B. Venkoba Rau, Bangalore Press, Bangalore, 1926. 

4. There cannot possibly be any grant to VySsatirtha by Krspadevaraya in 
1449 A.D. as claimed by Mm. Sastri. He must know that the Raya (whom 
Sastri calls ** Kr^parajadeva ! ”) came to the throne only in 1599. The fact ia 
that Mr. D. ^inivasachar, in the Skt. intrcA to his edn. of Tmkata^dava 
(Mysore O. L.) has given the year of the grant of Gauiipura to Vyasaraya, as 

Saka 1449 JTIfl: s^Rf- 

^ II ” p. 3 Mys. O. L. P. series 74 Vol. I. 1932. (which 

corresponds to 1527 A.D.), and which the Mm. has mistaken for the a.d. 

5. The line is quoted by Kittel, in his Ndgavarmana Chandassu. 

6. Quoted in the Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 253. 

7. The Arivilimangalam Plates of Sevappa Nayaka, ed. by T, A, Gopinatha 
Rao, Ep, Ind, XII. p. 353-4. 
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reputation as a scholar and as a Defender of the Faith of Madhva against 
the attacks of the Mayavadins was already made ; 








9 > 


This n>ust indeed have been so, seeing that Vij. had been a student under 
Vyasaraya who died in 1539. 

The, Mysore Archxologicol Report for 1917, mentions another grant of 
four villages by Sevappa Nayaka, of Tanjore in 1580 A.D. to Vij. disciple 
of (titles) Surendra Tlrtha. In the course of this grant it is stated that 
“Sevappa Nayaka was a great patron of learning. He bestowed several 
gifts on scholars, srotriyas and men versed in the Vedas. Like the three 
sacred fires, (1) the Lord of the Ascetics : Vijayindra Tirtha, (2) the leader 
of the Vai^navas, proficient in all the Sdstras : Tdtdcdrya and (3) the sole 
emperor of SivddvaMa : Appayya Dlk^ita, used to meet together at his court 
and establish the doctrines of their respective schools of philosophy ” 
[Italics mine]. 


rrrfrr^^jff l®ii^Ti=¥r ii 


(Text by the kind permission of the Asst. Director of Archaeology, Mysore) * 
Here is indisputable evidence that Vijayindra, Tlatlacarya and Appayya 
DIk§ita were all three of them close contemporaries and that the first-men- 
tioned was alive in 1580 a.d. tho’ already very old. 

iv. 

, At this stage of our investigation, attention may be drawn to a stone- 
inscription on one of the walls of the temple of Kfilakaiitfi^svara at Aejayap- 
pajayam, the birth-place and ancestral abode of Appayya Mk^ita. The 
temple was built by A. himself and the inscription is dated Saka 1504 (Chitra- 
bhanu) corresponding to 1582 a.d. Mr. Mahalinga Sastri after quoting the 
text of the inscription in extenso^ in his paper on the date of A., 

Madras, 1929), observes : — 

It is clear from this that the life-work of A. had already been achieved 
in 1582 and the greatest of his Saivite and Advaitic treatises had been writ- 


1. " ^ 35*1^ 1504 f ^ 

qfMJl 3T>:<T5JI f ll ” ( Tamil ) 
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ten and published.^ He had written his one hundred works,® taught hundreds 
of disciples, revived the iSaiva cult and reinforced Advaitism, achieved fame 
far and wide, lent light and glory to the ruler who patronised him — in shorty 
done before 1582 a.d., all that we tp-day understand to have been his life's 
great mission." (p. 150). 

The remarks apply mutatis mutandis to Vijayindra Tirtha also, and the 
two could not have been but close contemporaries. It will be seen from the 
above that by 1582 a.d. A. had retired from strenuous activity, to his native 
village. His patron Cinna Bomma, was evidently dead by that time, as 
conjectured by Mahalinga Sastri. Venkatapati who ruled between 1585-1614, 
was another patron of A. who refers to him both in his Vidhirasdyana and 
Kuvaiaymmnda. We have seen that A. must have been fairly old in 1582. 
Mr. Mahalinga Sastri says that he lived for some years after Venkatapati’s 
accession and died about 1593 a.d. 

As for Vij. we have clear indications that he flourished between 1514-80 
and presumably lived for a few years more as is shown by the Mutt lists 
which place his demise in the cyclic year of Manmatha : 1595 a.d. The facts 
of his life such as that (1) he was a disciple of Vyi^tirtha who died in 
1539 A.D. (2) that he was honoured by AJa}^ Ramaraya (1542-65) ; (3) that 
he received a grant in 1577 from Sevappa Nayaka in which the great and 
timely services rendered by him to the Dvaita- Vedanta are significantly men- 
tioned and (4) that he is again referred to in a subsequent grant of Sevappa 
Nayaka, as an eminent contemporry of Appayya in 1580 A.D., must and 
tvill speak for themselves. We may therefore accept Manmatha 1595 as 
the year of his demise, as stated in the! Mutt list. 

The earliest verifiable date in the life of Vij. is 1539 a.d. But this 
cannot certainly have been the date of his birth^ as it was the year of demise 
of his teacher Vyasatirtha. The latest date in his life that is attested by 
epigraphic evidence is as we have seen, 1580. His literary and philosophical 
labours must have been brought to a close practically by about 1577-80. 
Even at the most modest calculation, he must at least have been sixty-eight 
years of age, at the time of Appayya's retirement from the polemical arena in or 
about 1582. In these circumstances, he could not really have been “ a 
younger contemporary " merely, of A., as Mm. Anantakr§na and 
Y. Mahalinga Sastri would have us believe. As a matter of fact, Vij. seems 
to have died just two years after A. Considering the dates of their birth, it 
is the latter that seems to have been the younger of the two. We are thus 
forced to admit that Vij. (1514-95) was a very close contemporary indeed 
of A. (1520-93). 

1. The epigraph refers by name to the Sivdrkamamdipika, N ydyarak^dmcmt 
and Kcdpatmu-Parimala of A. 

2. The epigraph refers to the number as one hundred 

3. As has been mistaken by V. A. Ramaswami Sastri in the intro, to his 
edition of the Tattvabindu, A. U. S. S. 3. p. 103. 
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The contemporaneity, of the two would appear to follow even as a result 
of certain of Mm. Sastri’s own admissions : (1) that Appayya was a contemporary 
of Madhusudana Sarasvatii “who may be placed about the middle of the 16th. 
century’’ (p. 85) and (2) that Vyasaraya (the Guru of Vij.) may be assigned! 
between the first quarter of the XV centuryi2 and the beginning of the XVr^ 
(p. 83) i.e. to C. 1425-1500. As the avowed disciple of VyiasaiSya who flourished 
according to Mm. Sastri between C. 1425-1500, Vij. must naturally have lived 
in the middle of the XVI century which is also the date claimed by him for Appa- 
yya. How then could he escape the conclusion of the close contemporaneity of the 
two ? 

It must be admitted therefore that Vij’s replies to Appayya were all 
written well within the lifetime of the Dik§ita. There is thus nothing more 
to be said in refutation of the other wild remarks of Mm. Sastri which 
seem to have been conceived in the worst of tastes. 

The evidence of inscriptions shows clearly that Vij. criticised A. during 
the latter’s lifetime. The inscription of 1577 makes a distinct reference to 
the crushing' defeats that he inflicted upon the Mayavadins : 

11 It isi an established fact that Vij. was in flesh and blood 
between 1539-80. And no date that has hitherto been suggested 
for A. is capable of pushing him earlier than and beyond the reach 
of Vijayindra TTrtha ! If A. was already old in 1580, so was Vij ! No* 
doubt Mm. Sastri ‘'would like to contend” that Vij. criticised A’s Madhva- 
mukhavidhvamsana and Upakrrnnapordkrama, after the latter’s demise. But 
the facts are not likely to oblige him that way. 

It is a fact that A. has not in turn replied to the criticisms of Vij. The 
reason may be anything. As for the sapient comments that Mm. Sastri has 
indulged in such as that ‘'the arguments contained in Vij’s work^ are in 
most places self-contradictory and can easily be refuted even by an ordinary 
scholar of average intellect ”, suffice it to say that it is a game at which two 
can play. The critic is again conveniently forgetful of history when he 
writes that “according to current^ tradition nobody would dare to raise a 
voice of protest against the theories of A. during his lifetime.” [Italics 
mine] . Reference has already been made to A’s protracted controversies with 
Tatacarya and Mahiadarya, not to speak of those with Vij. Mm. Sastri ought 


1. I do not of course agree to this. I consider Madhusudana to be somewhat 
later than both Appayya atid Vij. 

2. This is evidently based upon a misunderstanding of the data furnished 
by D. Srinivasachar in the intrad. to the Mysore O. L. edition of Vyasaraya’s 
Tarkatdndava. Had he read the Skt. introd. carefully Mm. Sastri would have 
found that Mr. Srinivasachar gives the age of Vyasaraya correctly, as the XVI 


century : 



(p. iii). 


3. Which particular work, the critic has in view, it is not clear. It seems 
that the translator and other collaborators to whom Mm. Sastri says he entrusted 
the task of putting his ideas into English, have severely let him down in many 
places in the course of the Introd. 

4. What this is, I am unable to make out. 
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to know that Vij. was a Sannyasin and had as such no “ house” of his own, 
wherein to “carefully preserve” his criticisms of A. even if he wi^ed to. 
We need not also trouble ourselves about his pious belief that 
Vij. never dared to publish his criticisms of A. during the latter’s lifetime 
Thanks to the inscription of 1580 we have at least the consolation left that 
Vij. was not afraid to argue with A. in open assembly at the court of Sevappa. 
If the works of Vij. have not so far been published by his followers and made 
available in print, let not Mm. Sastri flatter himself that it is because of 
any fear of him ! That indifference is the main reason would be clear from 
the fact that these followers have allowed even the non-controversial works 
of Vij. to perish ! I entirely agree with the critic that it is a shame that 
the followers of Madhva have been so long and so palpably failing in their 
duty to the memory of Vij. 

Meanwhile, if Mm. Sastri himself is inwardly expecting any thanks 
from the followers of Vij. for his kindness in having published the Tirtha’s 
com. on the Nydymvrta, as he imagines he has done, he is sure to be dis- 
appointed. For, the truth is that the com. published by him is not by Vij. 
as will soon be clear. It may also interest him to learp that Vij’s rejoinder 
to A’s Madhvamatavidhvamsana has been published from Dharvar ; that his 
Upasamhcravijaya is to be taken up shortly, for publication from the same 
place and that Mss. of his Paratattvaprakdsika are still available. 

V. 

Mm. Sastri has raised an interesting point of the manufacture of “ Re- 
search Bubbles of which he has himself turned out a good number within 
the short compass of his Introduction. I have already pricked some of 
these and shall prick a few more in the pages that follow. 

Commenting on the information supplied to him by the Editor of the 
T. P. L. that “ Surendra TIrtha was Vij’s predecessor and that his successor 
was Sudhlndra” Syt. Sastri opines that ‘this does not conflict with the 
tradition of his (Vij.) having been a pupil of Vyasatirtha ' “as Vyasatirtha 
might have had another name : Sudhlndra” (p. 85) ! This is confusion 
worse confounded. He has evidently misunderstood Prof. P. P. S. Sastri 
to convey that Vij’s predecessor's successor (not Vij’s successor as true his- 
tory would prove and as anyone with a working knowledge of English would 
have seen) was Sudhlndra Tirtha. Seeing then that tradition gave the 
name of Vij’s teacher as Vyasatirtha, Mm. Sastri persuaded himself with- 
out further ado that this Vyasatirtha, and Sudhindra were evidently one and 
the same person ! Let me therefore enlighten him with the true facts 
that (1) Vij’s Vidyiaguru was Vyasatirtha and that Surendra Tirtha was the 
name of his A§ramaguru. Sudhindra was the disciple and Pontifical sue- 
<xs90r of Vij 1 I {Raghvendra 



<Introd. vei^se in Sudhindra’s Alarhkdramanjart, T. P. L no. X. 5129-30) 
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Stotra) and that at no time is Vyasatirtha known to have had the alias 
of Sudhindra. Sastri s cx>njectures in this respect are a tragicomedy of errors. 


Vijaylndra not the Author of the Nydydmrta-kantokoddhdra 

Mm. Sastri has for all practical purposes assumed in his Introduction 
that the commentary on the Nyaydmrta called Kantakoddhdra, published 
by him, is by Vij ; debated the question of the date of Vij. on that assump- 
tion and has finally pushed him long after Appayya (Madhusudana Saras- 
vati, Rlamacarya Balabhadra and Srinivasa Tirtha — all of whom he is said 
to quote and criticise). But the assumption is entirely baseless and the 
conclusion is therefore a veritable Research Bubble (No. 2). 

He also speaks (p. 84 line 2.) of an “important” work of Vij. — a 
Ou^^fthadipika-Yuktimallikd which he says is a critical study of Madhu- 
sudana’s Guddrthadipikd : com. on the Gitd. This is indeed news to us. Of 
course, Madhva tradition knows no such work by Vij. Nor has Sastri dis- 
closed the source of his information.^ It is strange that the absurdity of Vij.*s 
giving so complimentary a title (as Gudkdrthadipikd-Yuktimallikd) to an ad- 
verse criticism of a rivars work, should have escaped his wits ! Yukti^ 
mallikd i§ a metrical work of the great Madhva scholar Vadiraja Tirtha ; 
and Gudhabhdvaprakdsihd is the name of Vij's gloss on the Tattvodyotajikd^. 
Mm. Sastri should have either confounded the two as one work or misconstrued 
the passage in the Sanskrit introd. of D. Srinivasachar to his edn. of the 


Tarkatatyiava (iii) I 

to identify the Gurvarthadipikd 
and the YuktimalUkd of Vadiraja as a single work and have mis- 
read the name Gurvarthadipikd^ as Gudkdrthadipikd ” and ended by 
attributing it to Vij. ! Mm. Sastri has himself made no attempt 
to fix the date of Madhusudana^ and until this is done we cannot 


pronounce Vij. to be later than him solely on the authority of the Nym- 
Kof^tf^koddhdra which for aught we know, may not be the work of Vij. at 


all. 


He proceeds : “ If Vij. is to be really regarded as the direct disciple 
of Vyiasatirtha himself (whose date has been given by Sastri as 1467-1539 
in one place and as c. 1425-15(X) in another!), A. Nrsimhasrama, Madhu- 
sudana, Balabhadra, Tarahginl-Ramac&rya and Vij. must necessarily have 


1. There is no mention of any such com. in the catalogues of the Mysore and 
Tanjore Oriental Mss. Libraries, hor in Aufrecht’s Catcdogus Catal. 

2. Mys. O. L. C-1888. 

3. The editorial comma here would also be seeuf to be decisive as to the sense 
intended to be conveyed. 

4. Cinna Svami Sastri (Three Essaysi) fixes the date of Madhusudana, if I re- 
member aright, between 1575 1640 ; and Mm. Prof. Kuppusvami Sastri ( Introd. 
to Brahmasiddhi) as 1625-1700. I place him between c. 1555-1615. 
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to be regarded as mutually contemporary ” (p. 84.) As regards the first part of 
the sentence, there is no ‘ if * in the case. Evidence of this has already been 
cited and the correct date of Vyi^ilaya also has been shown to be 1478-1539. 
As for the latter part, there is no valid reason to suppose that Vij. used 
any of the works of Riamacarya, Balabhadra or Madhusudana. As for 
Nrsimh&^rama who wrote one of his works in 1547 and another in 1558, he 
must certainly have been a contemporary (elder) of both Vij. and A. But 
that by itself has nothing to do with the question of Vij'e authorship of the 
Nym-Ka^t^kaddhma now published by Mm. Sastri. He himself mentions 
that according to the information supplied by H. H. Sri Satyadhyana TIrtha 
the present Svami of the Uttaradi Mutt, the Nym-Kantahaddhara is the 
work of Anandabhattaraka of the Pandurangi-family. I see no reason why 
the suggestion could not be accepted. One thing at least is certain that the 
work cannot be one of Vij’s. The reasons are : — 

(1) The Nym-K. criticises the Tarangim in several places. The author 
of the Taranginl was a disciple of Raghuttama Tirtha another famous ^E.dh- 
va Teacher ( and a Pontiff of the Uttaiiadi Mutt) who was a close contem- 
porary of Vij. and whose Pontifical date is 1557-96. The Tarangim might 
then have been written sometime after Raghuttama — about 1610 a.d. or so, 
if not later : We have seen that Vij. was not alive till that date and after, 
to have criticised the work of a disciple of his own co-religionist contempo- 
rary.. 

(2) The genuine works of Vij. have normally certain introductory 
verses paying respects to his Gurus Surendra Tirtha and Vyasaraya. The 
verse : 

i 

which is characteristic of Vij's works, is absent in the Nym-K. And it is 
difficult to believe that Vij. would have ignored his teachers Surendra and 
Vyjasaraya, in so important a work of his as the Nym-K. is claimed to be. 

(3) Vij. was an Ascetic. No ascetic would refer to a householder- 
predecessor of his, however eminent a scholar the latter might have been,, 
as a ‘'carana'' (sic. Pladah). There is a reference on p. 62, of Sastri's 
edn. of the Nym-K. to Gangesa Upddhydya (author of the Mani) as 
“ CARAivJA ” : whidi shows that the author could not be an Ascetic like Vij^ 
but some householder (like Anandabhatt?araka). 

(4) There is no Pandit-tradition among the MSdhvas of Vij. having 
criticised the Advaiiasiddhi and the Tarangiffi. 

(5) We have quite a different commentary on the Nym. by Vij. en- 
titled Amoda of which a Ms is preserved at the T. P. L. It is thus un- 
likely that Vij. would have thought it fit to write another one on the Nym. 

(6) Lastly, this Amoda itself has been quoted and criticised on two 
occasions — as will be shown anon, — in the course of the Nym-K. This one 
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fact is by itself sufficient to discredit the theory of Vij.’s authorship of the 
Nym-K. upheld by Mm. Sastri. Of this we shall see more. 

(7) ^yt. Sastri considers that there are refutations also of the com. 
of Srinivasa Tirtha, in the Nym-K. now published. As a matter of historical 
fact however, this is impossible, as Srinivasa Tirtha is later than both Vij, 
and Anandabhattaraka, being a grand-disciple of Vedesa Bhik§u who 

in hi)S turn (1) was the grand-disciple of Vij's contemporary, Raghuttama 
Tirtha and (2) has expressly criticised some of Vij's interpretations. 
Anandabhattaraka’s son Vidyadhisa was a (fellow-disciple) of 

Srinivasa Tirtha’s grand-preceptor ^ ) Vedesa under Vedavyasa 

Tirtha (of the Uttanadi Mutt). And like Vede^, Vidyadhisa also has 
criticised certain of the views of Vij. It would follow from these that Vij. 
and Anandabhattaraka were both very much anterior to Srinivasa Tirtha and 
even his Paramaguru-Vede^. Sriniv^ is jourth in the succession of dis- 
ciples from Vij’s contemporary Raghuttama and second from Vij’s critic 
Vede^. The reference therefore on p. 62, of the Nym-K. to an earlier com. 
on the Nym does not seem to be to that of Sriniv^ Tirtha ; but to one an- 
terior to him and which he himself had followed rather closely. The agree- 
ment between the two sets of passages is also only partial. The latter (Sri- 
nivasa Tiitha’s) seems in places to be a condensation of the remarks of the 
work cited in the Nym-K : — 


I ^ i fi ? 5n?i: 

U (Nym-K., p. 62.) 


1 JfRT: I II 3Tr^ gr, 

I ^#rcTJTf i h i 

HTf^#^^;r?5rTprr sn- 
II Tirtha, p. 12-13 Bombay.) 

This would make it clear that the author of the Nym-K. was not quoting 
directly from the com.s of Srinivasa lirtha, but from one to which the latter 
was himself presumably very much indebted. 

Sastri’s assumption of Vij.'s authorship of the Nym-K. makes it yet 
more impossible for Sriniv&sa Tirtha to be the author cited by him since 
the latter is separated from Vij. by a greater interval of time than from 
Anandabhattaraka. 
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The following table would make the relationship of the parties concern^ 
ed, very clear : — 

A} A. A‘ A» 

Raghuttama Nrsimhasrama Appayya Vijayindra 

(1557-96) * (w. 1547-58) (1520-93) (1539-95) * 


B' B 

Vedavyasa Tirtha Madhusudana Sarasvati 

(1597-1619) * (c. 1555-1615) 

I B* 

1 Tarahgiiju-Ramacarya 

; (c. 1566-1616) 

C 

Anandabhattaraka 

(disciple) (c. 1567-1625) 

1 (son) 



O 

Vedesa Bhik§u (c. 1570-1620) 
O 

Yadupati (c. 1575-1630) 


1 

Di 

Srinivasa Tirtha (a 1600-60) 
Note 

C criticises ; B and B* 
Cl criticises A^ ; 
criticises A* ; 


C* 

Vidyadhisa Tirtha (1619-1631) 


Dates thus make it impossible for Vij. to have been the author of the 
Nym-K. now published by Mm. Sastri. 

Quite apart from these chronological difficulties, there are, as already 
alluded to, two convincing pieces of internal evidence from the Nym-K. itself 
which prove beyond all doubt that its author cannot be Vijayindra Tirtha. 

On P. 5, of the com, the author is found to quote and criticise the 
explanation of an introductory verse of the Nym : ( gip- 

*1JT) given by one of his predecessors.i These comments (so repu- 
diated) are identical with those found in the Amoda of Vij. : — 


• Indicates the dates of succession to the Pontificate and demise. 

1. Often had it seemed possible to me that the com. in question might as 
well be that of Vij. himself. But the matter could not be verified as the ms. of 
Vij’s com. on the Nym. {.Amoda) deposited in the Tanjore Palace Library (p 8108) 
was wanting in the whole of the I Pariccheda. My attention was subsequently 
drawn to a complete Ms. of the Amoda in the Library of the Dvaita Siddhanta 
Sanskrit College, UpiPi. I applied to my friend Mr. M. Ramacandra Rau, Princi- 
pal of the College, foi' an extract from the Amoda of Vij. on the verse in question. 
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( 1 ) 5Tg, ‘ ? X X X X X X X ' 

I i sr^rf^fTf 

' 3T5gt^«T^ ’ q*rr^?T^ ?ns, ii cifr ii x x x x x w^Kd ' ^A>f 
ETrfhTHTa’r^&’^TCT’cKSTsa-r??! i| {N ydyorntta-Ka^tahoddhora, p. 5) 


“ ;i ‘ 3T5?R5(WIR^’ I '^=5nt: JIRIRJR^ 

^ ^swri: 1 3i?w ^ qi=EJjq: II i ni^ >im ' ^fa - 

%<s4qli*iin. I ci^»n%sjq, irRf^ ?f#TH%if^flwrqra’ i in^raqt^^- 

I sTs^nn cth ^i^iHaf^qisFrq^^, ' arficrqjsr^Tcj^fqfq 

II {Nydyamrta-Amoda : Vijayindra) 


I^Tri: II 


( 2 ) ferfag# ^ snrJTT^nng; ii ^—‘ 1^- 

f^qj^wiqqfJTf®! anwwf: i ^ sqpijn^* 

i) {Nym-Kw^t^koddhdra p. 63) 


^ snrHT^f'TO^ H “ 31?] 

f^q^qf^^fqqr^q JTfor 3TRJn«?3r: fTSRf^JI^ {Nym-Amoda} 
These extracts speak for themselves and comment is needless. Surely,. 
Vij. cannot be the author of a commoUary (like the KaTtfahoddhara) that 
repudiates some of his own explanations in the Amoda ! The Mm. has there- 
fore been utterly misguided in seeking to father the Nym-K. on Vij. with 
the ulterior object of escaping and overthrowing the well-established fact of 
his close contemporaneity with Appayya Diki§ita. But the attempt has 
been foredoomed to failure. 


II. T arangijp-Rdmdcdrya * 

In the same Introduction (p. 88) Syt. Sastri has invented other “ Re- 
search Bubbles’’ — to use his own phrase, and spread them' round Vyasa- 
Ramacarya, the author of the Tarahgini which is one of the commentaries 
edited by him. 

There is a tradition that Ramiadarya went to Bengal and studied the 
Advaitasiddhi under its author, in the guise of an Advaitin. On the day 
of the termination of his studies, he presented to Ms Guru a complete refu* 
tation of his work as his Gurudaki§iiiia. This refutation was the Tarangiffl. 
The Guru was naturally very much put out by this unforeseen attack and 
hastily added a verse protesting against his critic : 


^ ^ i^rvrt i%5: ii 


which was readily sent. The result was indeed as I had anticipated. The com- 
ments on “ Anuktakathanat . quoted and criticised in the Nym-K. are the same 
as those found in the Amoda of Vij. 

* R will hereafter denote Riamacarya. Mm. Sastri is wrong in stating that he 
is also called “ Ramatirtha (P. 13, line 12. Skt. introd.) He is not. Not all 
writers ( qizfon^ra?: . . p. 13. fn. Sastri) but ardy 

Sannyiasins are designated by the term “ Tirtha,” by the followers of Madhva. 
And R was not one. 
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The story is repeated also by Rajendraniath Ghose in his introd. to his edi- 
tion of the Advaitasiddhi and is quoted by Sastri. 

R. himself gives a few details about his personal history. From these 
the Mm. could have drawn perfectly valid conclusions if only he had had his 
prejudices against the Madhvas in proper check. The facts are that R. was 
a native of the village of Amba-(Ahc&)-puri on the Godaveri. His family 
name was “ VYASA and Gotra that of Upamanyu.^ His descent was as 
under : 

Mudgala Vyasa 

Murari Vyasa 

I 

Visyanatha Vyasa 


Naiayana Vyasa “ Vyasa ’’-Ramacsarya 

As already pointed out R. was a disciple of Raghuttama Tirtha of the 
Uttaradi Mutt. This is clear from introductory verse 4, of the Tarmgim : — 

jr*il5iQie-ir Jpwt ii 

But mysteriously enough we are told on p. 88 of Sastri’s introd. that “ his 
(R’s) preceptor’s name is given as Raghunatha Tirtha ” ! Had he made 
proper inquiries, Syt. Sastri would have found that Raghunatha was the 
name of Raghuttama’s grand-prec^tor ( ) on the Plfha, who died 
in 1502 and that the two are different personages. 

It is difficult to follow the discovery that R’s father could not have 
been a “ bom Madhva.” His name Vi§vanatha-Vyasa, gives Sastri “ ample 
scope to imagine"' so. [Italics mine]. He explains (i) that no orthodox 
Madhva would ever dream of christening his son by an epithet of Siva. — (ii) 
So great is his sectarian bias against the Great God. “ If this be the case ” 
continues the Mm., “of which there is every chance”, it does not sound 
impossible at all that R.^took his lessons from Madhusudana ! Here again, 
he is banking upon his morbid sectarian imagination. It is dear from these 
remarks of his that Sastri knows next to nothing about the theory and 
practice of Madhva’s faith. It is no doubt tme that the followers of Madhva 
prefer Vaisnavite names as a matter of faith and Sdara. But then, there is 
no religious ban on Saivite names as such. I can assure Sastri from my 
own personal knowledge that there are even to-day many Madhvas bearing the 
name of “ Subrahmajciya ” which is obviosuly Saivite. One of the direct 
disciples of Madhviac&ya himself, was named iSarhkamcarya.” This 
Samkaracarya was the brother of Trivikrama PaaTLcJitacarya who is well- 
known to students of Dvaita Literature. And this i^mkaiiacarya himself 
is the author of a commentary on one of Madhva’s works and retained his 

1. He cannot therefore have belonged to the Adya family as claimed by the 
Editor of the MMhvamitran, Kumbakonam (Vol. IV. 1981-2, p, 266) the gotra of 
the latter bdng Jamadagnya. 
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name. Among the Sviamis of the Ucjipi Mutts, there have been in the past, 
three “Visvesa” Tjrthas, one “ Suresvara,” one “ Visvanatha ” (K^ur, 7), 
two Vi^vadhi^varas and one “ Visvesvara (a well-known commentator on 
the Aitareya-Bha^ya ) . 

The name ‘‘ Mudgala ” is quite (ximmon among orthodox Madhvas in 
the North Kanara districts. Mudgala and Mur&ri may as well suggest that 
R.’s grandfather and great-grandfather were both Vai§navas by faith. As 
for Visvanatha Vyasa, I have just shown that such a name — even supposing 
that it is obdurately Saivite — is not at all incompatible in a Madhva. Here 
again, Syt. Sastri has, in his anxiety to damn the Madhvas, somehow, over- 
looked one important fact recorded by R. himself that his father Visvanatha 
Vyasa was the author of a commentary on the Saddcma Smrti of Madhva- 
darya : — 

i 

ll (Verse 5, Tarangitfi) 

This is probably because he does not know that Purna-dhi is an epithet 
synonymous with Purnaprajha which is another name of Sri Madhvacarya, 
and that the Sadacdra Smrti is the name of one of the thirty-seven works 
of Madhva I 

If no orthodox Madhva would dream of christening his son by a name 
of Siva, is he at all likely to tolerate it and continue to bear it ? Why has 
not this simple idea occurred to 3yt. Sastri ? If the name '' Visvanatha 
was bound to^be such an anathema to Madhva ears and sentiment, why 
did not R.'s father discard it for a more agreeable one? That he did not 
choose to oblige ^yt. Sastri that way is clear indication that the latter is 
much mistaken in his opinion of the Madhvas ! 

As for the alleged sectarian bias of Madhvas against the “ Great God 
(Mahadeva?) it is time some body told the world the truth of the matter. 
It is no doubt true that Madhva believed in the supremacy of Vi^u as the 
highest God of the Hindu Pantheon, and as being identical with the Bahman 
of the Vedanta. In this he was at one with other Vai§ioava Theists like 
RamMuja, Vallabha, and Caitanya. A section of the Advaitins also have 
leaned to Vi§pu as the highest approximation to the Saguija Brahma of 
their creed. In any kind of llieism or Monotheism which insists upon a 
Personal God, a tinge of so-called ‘ sectarianism ' is bound to arise, in an at- 
tempt at defining the Supreme and fixing His identity. But there is really 
no room for hatred of Siva or of any other Hindu God, in the system of 
Madhva. Siva has a place in this system, in the hierarchy of gods ,* only he 
is not at the head of it. This is certainly not the place to go into the logical 
satisfyingness of this doctrine and I am sure Syt. Sastri also will not expect 
it. It is however one thing to say that Madhva does not give the highest 
place to Siva and quite another to assert that he was a bigot and an inciter 
of hatred against Siva and approved of sectarian bias against him. Far 
from it 
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Every tree must be judged by its fruits. The history of Madhva's 
faith gives no support to the curious charge made by 6yt. Sastri.^ NanayaiTia 
Paq(Jitiaoarya, the biographer of Madhva has left us a Stuti in praise of 
Siva. Vyasa Tirtha has left another. Even today a special service is held 
in the Matha of Vyiasariaja Svamin on the Mahia^ivaiiatri night, when a 
Lihga is worshipped. The practice of boycotting Siva temples obtains only 
among the followers of Ramanuja. As the Tamil saying goes, they are 
advised not even to enter a Siva temple and take refuge in it, even when an 
elephant is after them. Madhva himself, in his own days, ^aid visits to 
the shrines of Ramesvaram and Benares. To the last day of his life he 
used to hold his classes in the Temple of Anantesvara at U(Jipi. Viadiraja 
Svamin, undertook a grand tour in India and has in his Tirtha-prabandha, left 
us an account and praises of the various centres of worship in the north and 
south of India. These include many ^ivite temples and places of pilgrimage. 
While the followers of RamSnuja would on no account make pilgrimages 
to Ramesvaram or Benares, or worship in (§iva temples, the followers of 
Madhva have always kept up an attitude of healthy toleration and catholocity 
of conduct. 

They do willingly worship in Siva temples, observe many Saivite 
feasts as the V indy aka Caturthi. I have even known a few taking service 
in a Siva temple which would simply be unthinkable in a Sri-vai§ioava. The 
famous tomb of Raghuttam Tirtha at Tirukoilnur (S. Arcot) is even today 
visited by hundreds of devout Smartas which unmistakably proves that the 
ancient Maidhva teachers had set a very high example of good-will and 
toleration. It may interest Syt. Sastri to learn that the famous Vijayindra 
Tirtha, (in spite of his theological and philosophical differences with Appayya 
Mk§ita) was a very good personal friend of the latter. The gift of Arivi- 
limanglam which he received from Sevappa was divided by Vijayindra into 
60 shares and distributed among twenty-three Brahmins of different gotras. 
Among them there undoubtedly were a good many Smiartas, Advaitins. The 
names of the following few are indeed noteworthy : — 

1. Soma Bhatta son of Appajabhatta 

. 2. Samkara-naiayaoendra son of Var^asa (Kasi-? ) bhatta 

3. Bhlagavatam Venkayya son of Suryanamyaaja Makhi 

4. Cakra Sastri 

5. RiamS^ Dik§ita. etc. 

I earnestly hope that Syt. Sastri would at the earliest opportunity make 
a statement withdrawing his unfounded and offensive remarks against the 
Madhvas and revise his opinion on the date of Vijayindra Tirtha and other 
allied matters. 

1. Similar stuff against the alleged bigotry of the Madhvas is to be found 
also in the Sanskrit Introd. to the recently published Samkar 4 hpddchhhu^a$a of 
Raghiu^tha Sastri Parvate. (Anancfilrama Series, No. 102.) For a more de- 
tailed treatment of this vexed question see my paper on the Saura PurSaja (Annals 
B.*0. R. I., Poona, VoL XIII. Part 1.) 



THE STORY OF SANTA IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

By 

M. P. L. SASTRY 

The story of ^nta, wife of the great sage R^yasrhga, appears for the first 
time in the Ramlayana. Sumantra tdls the story of ^antfi to King Dasaratha 
in connection with the sacrifice that was about to be performed by Dasaratha 
for begetting children. Sumantra says that he heard the story from Sanat- 
kumara who predicted that Dasaratha would beget children by performing 
a sacrifice with the help of Ri?yasrhga. It is in this connection that the 
story of Santa is mentioned in detail. 

Romapada king of the Angas was the father^ of ^tla and a great friend® 
of Da^ratha. King Dasaratha goes to Romaplada with his queens and 
ministers ^ ) ^t'tl requests him to send his daughter 

Santa with R^yasraga to AyodhyS to attend the sacrifice. The following is 
the request made by Dasaratha 

5Tnt 3115 ^ ^ II U Sarga. Balakapda 

This Romapiada, king of the An^s was said to be a friend and a relative 
of Da^ratha. This we see in the passage. 

^31 d I ( Bala 11-18 ) 

The however is not indicated, still the story is clear. We have no 
doubt that Santia is the daughter of Romapiada who married her to Rsyasrnga 
and king Dasaratha who was a great friend and a relative of Romapiada 
brought them to Ayddhya to be present at the sacrifice he was about to 
perform. 

The story is mentioned in the Harivamsa where the author in giving 


1. 5 5idNWR:i 

arPTM I 

SPTE® ^ t II 9th Sarga, Balakaijda. 


3irl:gt 51^311?^ ^ ^ I 

flTdT II 10th Sarga, Balalanda. 

2. sptiijt JIIWI3T dinr? 5?Nf5i3;i 

JRlftfsrtl’ ll (BalakSoda 13-25) 
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the genealogy of the Ahga kings mentions Santa as the daughter of Romapiada 
(alias Daiaratha) 

The following is the reference we find in it. 

5^1 I 

i^5R: «r4c»ft RJi ^r5R;«Ri?T: ii 
^ i%«oiq^ fSrd I 

^rsRrT ^if^%oi ii 

3isr I 

( (t ) ^ ^ ii 

(31 Canto. Harivamia) 

1 

i 

^sr 

I 

I 

^51^ ( Romapada ) 

I 

^en ( daughter ). 

It is at this point that the basis for confusion in the minds of future 
writers and commentators is introduced by calling the Ahga king as Dasa- 
ratha, who was also known as Romapada. 

The story of S^ta appears in a changed form in the Uttarmamacmita 
of Bhavabhuti. 

In the prelude of the drama we find that the mothers of Rama had 
left for the hermitage of Rjsyasrhga the son-in-law of the family ; along with 
the sage Vasi§tha. The following conversation will reveal the relationship 
of Ri^ya^ga with the people of the Ik§viaku line and we see that iS^ta is 
considered as the daughter of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya. 

TO: — 

^ilRf^rfecTf %53jt JRn RcR: I 

3T^ ^ II 

gjf^rRRI I 

HZ : — «E5R«it ^(r5ri ITR I 

3T<TRfif^f;r lit ^ II 

I IRPWsef | 
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This mistake of the author in calling ^nta as the daughter of Da^aratha 
of the solar race though definitely said otherwise in two authoritative works 
such as the Ramdyana and the Harivamsa is made worse by the commentator 
who explains 

cTsni^ I ^ | 

I I ^ 3TR5«HJ- 1 ” 

The above explanation that Santa was given away in adoption to R5ma- 
pada by king Dasaratha either due to the love of friendship or the intimate 
relationship between them seems rather improbable for one thing that Dala- 
ratha himself was childless and in the Rdmdyana and elsewhere he is always 
spoken of as a man grieving for children. In face of this it is absurd to 
suggest as the author does and the commentator agrees that Dasaratha had 
a daughter iSanta whom he gave away to Romapada. Nor can this change be 
said to have been introduced to get some dramatic effect, for in the drama 
no such useful effect can be discovered. 

In the Campurdmdyana a work of the 11th century a.d. the story of 
Santa is again mentioned. 

?naff 

gi^yajsrnga is referred to here as and 

From the above passages it is not clear who exactly Santa is, whether 
she is the daughter of Romaplada or king Da^ratha, as mentioned in the 
drama Uttar ardmacarita. The only reference from which we can infer that 
Santa may have been the daughter of Romaplada is the reference to I?l§ya- 
srnga as 5ut we are not sure that the inference 

be quite justifiable. In fact the story in the Campurdmdyat^a is in such a 
condensed form that a good deal of knowledge on the part of the readers is 
assumed and where a difficulty arises no light can be derived from the text. 

However what is left vague and unexplained by the author has been 
ingeniously explained by the commentator in the following way. 

JTra’: I 3Tcf I ^ I ^ 

No doubt the commentator is aware of the fact that Santa was the 
daughter of Romapfida as narrated in the Vdlmkiramayaita. He finds it 
difficult to explain the word and therefore begins to build up his own 

theory by saying that it was a friendly relationship that existed betwew 
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Romapada and Da^ratha and therefore Santa was ccmsidered as the daughter 
of Dalaratha. But in the Ramdya^a from which evidently hdp has been 
derived in explaining this passage we find that Romapada was both a friend 
and a relative of Da^aratha. When Da4aratha arrived at the court of the 
Anga king to Pieet RgyaSfnga, Rdmap&da explained to RsyaSrhga the friend- 
ship and the relationship that existed between himself and the Ibsv&ku king 
according to Valmiki. 

The reference here is to the statement 

I 

^ rf arq'JSRd: II Balakm4a 

Sarga 11. stanza 17-18. 

The commentator of the Cdmpuramoyana has taken undue liberties and 
tried to explain a thing which is neither explained in the text on which he is 
commenting nor in the Ramayana the source of both the text and the com- 
mentary. This kind of confusion is continued in the later works like the 
Anandaramayata and the AdbhtUramdyana. 

However, RSmavarma the commentator of Adbhutramayana seems to 
have been at pains to explain the confusion by explaining the word 

appearing in the stanza " ” i as " ^lifTT 

c^sq^ 3Piq% ^ W 

According to this, iSanta is the daughter of Romapada otherwise known 
as Dasaratha who was a friend of the like name of the Ili^vaku race and 
was adopted by him later on. This theory though a conjecture seems to 
be a reasonable one for cme could believe that Dasaratha who was childless 
had adopted the daughter of R6map5da Dasaratha who was his good friend 
for bringing her up as his dau^ter. 

This commentator seems to have been aware of the ccmfusion on the 
point and is the only one who has tried at least to explain it. Others were 
no doubt aware of the confusion but in trying to be ingenious and clever 
they made it worse and confounded. 

One more instance of confusion we get is from the commentary on the 
Ramayana, itsdf. The commentator who belongs to the 16th century who 
was perhaps aware of the texts such as the Harivamsa, Uttararamacaiita 
and the Campurdmaym^a commits a great blunder in commenting upon the 
stanza ?f5r || {Bala XL 14). 

The word gq;: is explained as 5ri?lRI: 3icf:g»t5l 

I 

Thus tradition has spoiled thel original story and even to this day the 
average man is still confused on the point whether fiantS is the dau^ter of 
Dasaratha or Romap&da, 



THE IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF THE MARATHA ATTACK 
ON THE ENGLISH TRADING INTERESTS AT 
SURAT (1664-1669) 

By 

J. C. DE, Colombo 

With praiseworthy precision and lightninglike agility Maratha horsemen 
under their able leader Sivaji pounced on Surat, one of the richest depositories 
of merchandise in Mughul India, plundered the city of its opulence, des- 
troyed at least temporarily the morale of the local Mughul administration, 
spread panic among the inhabitants, and terrified the European factors, inspite 
of their courageous defence of their property. The English President’s letter 
of 26th November, 1664, for example says, “Wee are dayly in feare of 
Sevagees comeing againe, and soe have (been) ever since he was heere.^” The 
Dutch unlike the English had, even during the raid itself, sent a very apolo- 
getic reply to iSivaji’s demand for money, and “if. .. .a little broadcloth or 
spices would be acceptable,” they said, “ we should be pleased to make him 
a present of some.”^ 

The English factory stood out boldly against the almost empty threats 
of igivaji who had neither the time nor the inclination of taking resolutely to its 
siege. The game of facing and overcoming the determined English gunners 
behind well planned defences was not worth the candle to him. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that English trading interests escaped scot-free from 
the raid. 

“Mr. Anthony Smith comeing from Swally, was met with and carryed 

to Sevagee who tooke,” say the English President and Council on 28th 

January, 1664,3 “300 rupees ransome of him, and sent him the next day 
to menace us.” “ Sevagy,” says the letter to Fort St. George of 16th February,'^ 
“ asked his quality and condition who assured him that hee was a common 

man tooke 300 rupees and sett him free sending him to us upon his 

peroul.” 

“ (Sivajf) had,” says the record kept on board the Loyal Merchant, 
“Mr. Anthony Smith, prisoner, whom after 3 daies hee released for 350 (sic) 
rupees, haveing certifyed him that hee would cutt of his head. Wee also 
learnt,” says the Dutch Dairy,® “ that Anthony Smidth had been captured 

1. Factory Records, Surat, VoL 86, 137. 

2. The Diary in Hague Transcripts, (il. Off.) Series I voi. XXVII, No. 719. 
I have followed here the translation by Foster in I. A. LI. 

3. 0, C. VoL 28, 3019 ; f , Surat, VoL 86, 4. 

4. F R. Surat, 86, 52, 5. Orme Mss., No. 263, 

6. Referred to above. 
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by the marauders and carried to Sivagie, but had had the good fortune to be 
taken for a menial servant. .. .and so released for a ransom.*' 

Sivdji is also said to have taken “ a horse out of our stable and (made) 
fences of our goods that lay before the custome house and also sufferred them 
to bee plundered.** ^ 

Again, when “a party of foote** (was) “caused** “to sally forth the 
house and fight them,** “ wee had three men slightly wounded.** ® “ Our 

people,** says another document, (came) of againe with one wounded deeply 
in the shoulder and another shott in the legg with an arrow.** 

The MardthS expedition also interfered with the normal transaction of 
routine business. The landing of ships, for example, that of the Surat Frigate, 
was stopped, and it was not till the 19th of March that this ship left port.® 

“You (had),** say the Company's President and Council, “then (at 
the time of the raid) in cash in your warehouses upwards of 100,000 rupees, 
all your elephants teeth, all your broad cloth .... a cargo of 40,000 royalls 

from Bantom, virmiliam, perpetuanaes, and a great many other goods 

that wee cannot compute your house to be lesse worth to you then foure- 
score thousand pounds sterling, besides your President and Council which 
were intended dead corps, knoweing hee would value us at more then wee 
and our families are worth." But inspite of every effort made by the 
factors, “ your losse will amount to nearest one thousand pounds, in mercooles 
that lay before the custome house to bee sent downe, and lead that was 
intended to be weighed out to the King." The Company's officers “advised ** 
the imperial government of all their losses “ and required satisfaction." 

Cooke's letter to which I shall refer again later on, however says, “ It 
is generally reported the Company received no loss at all, only three bales 
of course cloth that was wanting on (the) Castle Green which afterwards 
was found and only wanted some odd pieces that might import at most about 
200 rupees." Cooke however wanted to minimise the loss deliberately, for 
certain reasons. “ This unhappy disaster,’* says the record on board the 
Loyal Merchant.^® “ did obstruct all our businesse, wee being forced to lay 
aside all buisnesse, haveing spared most part of our men." The ships had 
sent marines to aid the defence of the factory or shore. 

This Anthony Smith, an employee of the Company seems to have been 
a disreputable character. He is said to have taken advantage of his acquain- 
tance with giv^jf during the raid, and formed plans for betraying “your 
house, estates and servantts up to him ; and this is svowch'd by him that 
was appointed to write the letter which was intended to be sent the rebell." 

7. President's (and Coundl's) letter of 28th January, 1664. 

8. President’s and Councirs letter referred to above. 

9. Eng, Factories 1661-64, p. 317. 

10. “ A voyage begun in the good ship the Loyall Meidiant by me, Nicholas 
Nillett, commander by God’s grace bound for Surratt in East India, beginning the 
seventh of April, Anno Dommini, 1663 ’* {Orme Mss, No, 263) 
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He was “ warn'd. .. .home to answer to you” “for these and other mis- 
demeanours.”^^ 

Among the indirect effects are to be numbered the general dislocation of 
trade and the difficuty of obtaining credit facilities. “ Money is not now pro- 
curable,” says an English record of 1665 ^ 2 ^ at interest here, as in former 
times ; for since Sevages robery of this towne those eminent merchants who 
were wont to furnish the Companyes occations are disabled, and would rather 
take up moneys to supply their owne ; they are generally so disjoynted in 
their credits and estates a that they will not trust one the others.” 

No wonder. The immense booty that Sivaji carried away from Surat 
is referred to in many contemporary documents. “ The town is utterly ruin’d,” 
says the President’s letter (of 28th January, 1664) “and very little left 
either of riches or habitation.” “ Hee entered the towne ” says the letter to 
Fort St. George (of 16th February), “with fire and sword, hath rob’d and 
plundered Virgy Vorah, Hodjee Zaide Beague those great and eminent mer- 
chants, of the great part of theire riches, with many more, though inconsider- 
able to them, yet of great estate and fortunes, all lying in gold, silver and 
jewels, dugg all their houses and, when they had possesst themselves of all, 
fired them theire houses downe to the ground ; all but Hodgee Zaid Beagues 
our neighbour.” According to Anthony Smith, “ (one) could not (but) guess, 
by money heaped up in tow great heaps before Sevagee his tent, than that 
hee had plundered 20 to 25 lacks of rupees.” On one morning “ there was 
brought in near upon 300 porters, laden each with 2 bags of rupees, and some 
hee guessed to be gold ; that they brought in 28 sere of large pearle, with 
many other Jewells, great diamonds, rubies and emeralds.” “ An incredable 
quantety of money they found at the house of ” “ Verge Vora 

who was a merchant-prince of the age, having commercial relationships with 
the English for a number of years and held in great respect by them. “ L’- 
Escaliot says that at this time he was “ the reputed richest merchant in 
the wourld” with an “estate. .. .esteemed to bee 80 lack of rupees,” True 
to Indian mercantile tradition, he possessed an inordinate desire to save 
money for sake of the saving. “The- two notable Banian traders” (“twee 
vermaerde Benjaense coopluyden”) “ Hagiesiaesbeek en Wiergenora,” as the 
Dutch Register calls them, refused to spend a few hundred rupees and pro- 
cure guards who could fight and save their property worth a good few milli- 
ons from plunder. “ Half the town,” says the Dutch, “ lay on the ground 
in ashes. With the exception of the Lodge and the English quarters, and also 
of the new Sara, which is the mansion occupied by some Turkish and Arme- 
nian merchants, there were not ten houses left which survived the disaster.” 

11. F. R, Surat, Vol 86, 194 ; O. C. Vol. 29, 3058. 

12. E. F. 1665-7, p. 19. 

13. Vraja Vor^, or as Sir Jadunath Sarkar puts it, “ Baharji Borah ” 
(Sarkar : Shivaji, p. 103). 

14. Slocme Mss,, No. 1861, 
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“ Two or three Banian merchants lost ” says Valentyn^^ “ several millions 
and the damage in general was fully reckoned at 30 millions.*' 

Again, “a very uncouth, rash, and irregular attempt committed by His 
Majesties Governour of Bombaym," was connected with Sivaji’s expedition. 
This according to the English President and Council, was a matter of the 
gravest concern. “ (It) strikes at the utter obstruction of your trade, the 
losse of all your priviledges, and the great dishonour of the King, the Hono- 
urable Company, and the nation.” Sir Abraham Shipman is said to have 
“ sent His Majesties pinke Chessnutt ” to pull his own chestnuts out of a 
financial fire. He had “laden (it) with goods for Bantam consign’d to Mr. 
Humphery Cook, his then secretary, for disposall.” “In December, 1663, 
he return’d from Bantam, laden with some deare bought spices, China roots 
etc., which were landed privately in Surat and delivered into a Banians hands 
for sale.” Shortly afterwards, “ the famous rebell Sevagy supriz’d the towne, 
and in the gentrall destruction he made, this Banians house was burnt ” con- 
taining Shipman’s and Cook’s merchandise, “ amounting, as falsely pretended, 
to ruppes, 8,615. Shipman apply’d himself to” (the) “Kings ministers for 
redresse.” In April, Shipman died, “ leaving the government and iland ” of 
Bombay “ to the aforesaid ” Cooke “ from whom we have received such 
continuall trouble in his dayly importunities for money to raise souldiers, 
build forts, and know not what other designes, that we have been weary of 
answering his letters.” 

Cooke now took the law in his own hands and prompted by the seven- 
teenth century privateering tendency, captured “ a jounck belonging to this 
Governour and some merchants of Surat.” What made the indignity more 
unbearable to the Mughal authorities lay in the fact that the ship carried a 
safe conduct from the Company. “ Cook ” defended this “ see rude and 
piraticall an entertainment ” by “ pretending what he did was to repaire and 
recover the losse which His Majesty the King of England received at Surat 
in Sevagys robbery, which he affirms the Mughul ought to make good.” He 
threatened “ neither to part with ship nor goods ” “ unless the Governor 
doth send him down 10,000 rupees and upwards, for the full import of his 
losse with interest.” The Governor of Surat sent for the English President 
to answer for this “ soe unparallell’s a piece of piracy (as we may call it).” 

Fortunately for the President, he was ill with gout, “ for otherwise he 
has been certainly imprison’d.” His representative “ Gerald Aungier ” was sent 
with disavowal and apologies. But the Governor “ storme(d) at this answer, 
giving the Company and the President very abusive language, calling us 
pirates and thieves” and swore to have “ satfsfaction to a pice out of the 
Companies estate before any of our goods (were) laden.” “ (He) presently 
cmbargue(d) all your goods and command (ed) his Customer not to chopp 
any until further order.” “The whole towne,” bewailed the Company’s 


15. Dagh Register gehouden int Casteel Batavia etc. p. 197 etc., ; in emd en 
Niew Post — Indien* 
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servants, “cry shame on us, and we ly under soe great a scandall and 
reproach that none of your servants can stirr out about your business with- 
out publique affronts putt on us.'' The Dutch not to be behindhand with 
their intrigues, “ working or this advantage,’' “ possessed the Governor with 
such prejudicial! ” thou^ts of us that “ the Company was according to the 
President, “ in danger to loose all ” priviledges and freedom of trade, if some 
speedy course be not taken to repaire our lost reputation ; to effect which, 
the president sen(t) privately to the Governor” urging among other things 
that “ hee and the Companies servants did the towne” “ services” in Seva- 
gys surprize.” But the Mughul officer would not listen to reason. Unless 
Cooke released the ship and merchandise, ” the Companies estate ” would 
answer for the audacious coup. The Company’s servants wrote to Cook 
begging him return the property. But it was for a moment doubtful, if 
Cooke would comply with their request. Representation they thought, and 
better be made to the King of England to gain their ends. Cooke had also, 
it appears, demanded compensation for his losses from the Company’s ser- 
vants who were granted certain customs concessions as a reward for their 
bravery during the raid. Cooke argued that the money thus obtained did 
“ not belong neither to you nor the Company, but to the English that sustain- 
ed the loss which was only Sir Abraham Shipman and my selfe.”^^^ 

Orr the first of March^" the Company’s employees had pointed out to 
Cooke that his conduct was indefensible. The customs remission was “ a 
nationall good, by which we make noe private advantage.” Cooke ultimately 
released the Mughul ship, and from a letter dated the 4th of ApriP^ we 
know that it reached Surat safely. Cooke professed that he had received an 
assurance from the Governor regarding compensation for ” the losse.” Cooke 
is also accused by the factors of having urged the Mughul authorities to exort 
“ the said summe of 8,616 rupees with its interest from the time that Sevagy 
fired and robb’d the towne.'* In addition tO' this, Cooke's action deprived the 
Company’s servants temporarily of their privilege to grant passes, because 
these were thought now to be of little use, in some quarters. 

If these were some of the immediate adverse effects on the Company’s 
trading interests produced directly or indirectly by the Maratha raid on 
Surat, in 1664, there were some consequences of that raid which proved 
immensely beneficial to the growth of the Company's power and prestige. 

‘‘ The noblemen of the army who came to our reliefe,” rendered the English 
great thankes for the service wee did the King and the country.” ” Where- 
upon” Oxenden is said to have “laid" the “pistoll (he held) in his hand" 
“before the (Mughul) Chief” “ sayiny with that hee did now lay down his 
armes, leaving the future care and protection of the citty to them.” Of 
course, the sober historian shall admit that the English had directly done 

16. F. R, Sur. 86, 282 ; 0. C. Vol, 29, 3157 ; F. R. Sur, Vol 104, 292 ; 
0 . C. Vol. 29, 3152. 

17. F. R. Sur., 86. 278 ; 0. C. 29. 3154. 

18. F. R. Sur., 86, 291 ; 0. C. 29, 3157. 
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little for the safety of thei the Citty ” beyond what they had to accomplish 
for defending their own prc^rty. But the example they, the Dutch and 
probably a few others set, must have been heartening to the Mughul com- 
mander and Emperor. 

Moreover they had incidentally proved that their guns were excellent, 
and their military dispositions formidable. One may add that their ability 
to dare and do, and dare again, which went a great way towards the establish- 
ment of their political power in the future, is vaguely discernible on this 
occasion. 

On that memorable day of his being thanked by the Mughul captain, 
Oxenden had not also forgotten to claim what he most desired, not territorial 
power, but commerc’al concession. “ Wee were merchants,” he pleaded, 
who expected favour from the King in our trade.” The sword that was 
offerred to him, he declined. But he must have felt happy when the Mughul 
said that “ hee did not doubt but that the King, when hee should be advised 
of the service wee did him, would gratifie us to our content.” Not allowing 
the opportunity to go unprofitably by, the merchant in the English President 
“hinted to him (the Mughul officer). .. .expectations to have the customes 
remitted you as a signall of the King's grace and favour.”^® 

The newly appointed Governor of Surat, according to the letter of 26th 
November, 1664,2o was very kind to the English. He is said to have been 
“ wonne by your Presidents late services done to the King and him (by his 
ship “Royal Welcome”). He has also written to the? Emperor for further 
favours and immunities.” “You have this whole years customes, both out 
and in, granted you free.” In addition, “ all your Europe goods and moneys 
were transported in your boats directly to your house, without comeing neare 
the custome house.” Such a treatment was considered to be a great honour. 

A letter also reached them from “court” “which they heere call Hus- 
bull Huckum” (Hasb-ul-hukm) “wherein you have granted you the halfe 
of your customes for ever.” The remission really come to J%, i.e. a reduction 
from 2i% to 2%. “Of the 2J%, said the “Kings” firman, “which you pay 
to the Kings custome house he hath given you i% free.” 

We are also told on 2nd January, I 66521 that the Govemour beg(an) 
to abate of his kindnesse,” Again, when the English came to know that the 
Emperor had reduced the duties from 2J% to 2% only, and not to li%, 
as they understood him to have done, they made various efforts to en- 
large the concession. But they were not successful. Later on, according 
to Streynsham Master22 “the King. .. .demanded the J% againe. ... that 
was taken off for service done at Sevagees first plundering (Surat) and turned 
out all the writers for ld:ting it pass free soe long.” 

On 31st March, 1665 a letter sent overland to the Company complains 

19. President's and Council's letter of 28th January, 1664. 

20. F. R. Su7., 86 , 137. 21. F. R. Sur,, 86 , 155, 

22. Diary of Streynsham Master, 
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of the parsimoniousness of the Directors, and says that if some money were 
spent, larger customs concessions might be obtained.^^ xhe Company how- 
ever in their letter which was brought by the African to India on 4th Sept- 
ember,2i expressed gratitude for the concessions already obtained. 

On the 1st January, the President and Council pointed out that 

the remmission of one “yeares customes” meant a saving of Rs. 25,000. 
They were still trying to “hav(e) the halfe of our whole customes remited 
us.” The President added that he had bribed various officers and nobels 
for achieving his end, and he “ doth not totally despair he shall loose all his 
pains and charges.” 

That the offering of such gratuities was an essential condition precedent 
to the grant of any concession is related in a letter to the Bengal factors, 
about a week later in date. ” Bare solicitations,” it urges, “ seldom have 
successe at court.” 

The Dutch in the meanwhile began to vie high with mony, bribing 
all that may stand them in any stead.” At last, the customs dues on 
Ehitch goods at Surat were reduced ‘‘from 3J% to 2%” The Company’s 
servans pleaded that no individious distinctions should be drawn between 
the Dutch and themselves. The Emperor agreed to levy a duty of only 
2% on Iheir goods (both imports and exports), and grant them other con- 
cessions by his farman of the 11th Muharram in the tenth year of his reign.^^ 

It is not at all difficult for the student to find out references to the 
cardinal importance of, a definition of, and reduction in, customs duties to be 
paid to the Mughul, at Surat, in contemporary documents. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century, the Dutch, for example, “ appro- 
ached to the gates of your Majesty’s court, expecting at the feet of your 
Majesty’s throne,” “ whose brightness is like that of the sun, and reaches to 
the skies,” ” to offer their just complaints against the officers of Your Majesty 
at Suratte, who have been extremely troublesome to them, in exacting from 
them illegal duties of their goods bought at Agra and Ahmedabath and 
thence brought to Surate.” In the ” Treaty ” with the Mughul, which followed, 
the XIII clause laid down “that the customs of the merchandizes imported, 
shall (as formerly) be satisfied with merchandizes each in its kind.”^® 

The Court Book and other documents of the period contain numerous 
references, we may further note, to the requests made by and on behalf of 
the employees of the Company in India, regarding rewards for services 
rendered in course of the Maratha raid.^® 


23. F. R. S., 86, 194 ; O.C. 29, 3058. 

24. The Company’s Letter Books, Vol. 3, 471. 

25. F. R, S. 86, 227 ; O. C. 29, 3144. 

26. F. R. S., 104, 362 ; O. C. 29, 3168. 27. 25th June, 1667. 

28. **' Baldaeus.” “An exact description of the Coasts of Malbar and Cora- 
mandel in the East Indies” (in Churchill). 

29. €,g. VoL XXIV, p. 856 ; p. 888 ; Vol. XXV, p. 289 ; Vol. XXVI, p. 54 ; 
pp. 221, 230, 328, etc. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Annual Report of the Department of Archaeology in Travancore for 1937-38 
shows steady piogress in the work of this department under the Directorship of 
Mr. V. PODUVAL. Seventeen inscriptions from South Travancoje were collected 
and deciphered by the Department during the year under report. Among the works 
of art discovered we note a rock-cut relievo at Vilinjam belonging to the 8th 
Century a.d. and a Jain image at Chitharal of the 9th Century a.d. Of lesser im- 
portance are the four mural paintings of the early 18th Century found on the walls 
of the Garbhagrha of the Viv^u temple at Aranmula as also the mural paintings of 
the middle or later 18th Century a.d. discovered at the temples at Panayanmarkavu 
near Mannar. The excavation work at Padmanabhapuram and Vilinjam brought 
to light foundations of old structures, stone-tubes, grinding stones, a stone cot, a 
big Chamber Hall, an old tank with a mandapam and old brick-masonry walls 
etc. At Vilinjam were excavated a sculptured stone with a Vaffeluttu inscription, 
one Dvarapala image in stone and two temples dedicated to ^iva and Ganesa. The 
excavation at Shencottah bnought forth three burial urns. The valuable work done 
by the Director, Mr. Poduval, as local secretary of the Ninth All-India Oriental 
Conference during the year under review is too well-known to need mention here. 
The list of Inscriptions in the Inscription Gallery of the Department shows two 
inscriptions belonging to the 8th century a.d., three inscriptions belonging to the 
11th century, four inscriptions belonging to the 12th century and so on. The Roman 
Catholic Church inscription (Cape Comorin) mentioned in this list belongs to the 
15th century a.d. The Department published during the year Vol. VIII of the 
Travancore Archaxxlogical Series. The topographical list of inscriptions in the State 
will be published by the Department before long. 




We have pleasure in printing below an invitation for liberal donations and 
contributions towards a Commemoration Volume in honour of Professor K. V. 
Rangaswamy Aiyangar to be presented to him on his 60th birth day. 

“ At a meeting of pupils, friends and admirers of Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar held on the 5th November at No. 2, Cathedral Road, it was resolved 
to celebrate the Shashtiabdapxuti of the distingui^ed Professor by presenting him 
with commemoration volume of essays on History and Economics on the occasion in 
February 1940 and to present his portrait to the University of Madras with which 
he has been connected for a number of years in different capacities as a member of 
the Syndicate, Senate, Boards of Studies and as the special lecturer under different 
endowments. The estimated cost of the celebrations is Rs. 3000/-. 

The committee appeals to the numerous students, friends and admirers of 
Professor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar to contribute liberally and make the celebra- 
tions a success. Donors are requested to send their contributions to Mr. T. T. 
Krishnamachari, 2, Cathedral Road, Cathedral, Madras. 


P. J. Thomas, 

T. T. Krishnamachari, 
Secretaries & Treasurers." 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE REIGN OF CANDRA- 

GUPTA II VIKRAMADITYA 


By 

JAG AN NATH, Lahore. 

It is commonly held by many writers on ancient Indian history that 
Candragupta II peacefully succeeded to an empire which had been thoroughly 
consolidated by two of his predecessors. This general belief has been very 
beautifully expressed by Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in the following 
words : — 

“ There seems to have been no opposition of any kind to his accession 
and the succession therefore was a peaceful one. Such a succession gives us the 
indication that the empire built at such great pains and organised by two of 
his predecessors had got into a sufficiently settled condition to be handed on 
as a peaceful possession. Candragupta’s work therefore was not that of the 
warrior statesman, but was one of a peaceful administrator. All the frontiers 
appear to^have remained without disturbance of any kind except along the 
south-west where he had to carry on a war, the only war of his reign.''^ 

Recently, there has come to light evidence, both literary and epigraphic 
which necessitates a revision of the old views. It appears now, that neither 
the accession was undisputed, nor the frontiers were immune from disturbances. 
Candragupta’s was an uphill fight for retaining the sovereign position which 
had been jeopardised soon after the death of Samudragupta. 

Let us first take up the question of his succession. In the inscriptions of 
the Imperial Guptas known so far, Candragupta II is mentioned as the 
immediate successor of Samudragupta. But as remarked by the late Dr. 
K. P. Jayaswal, “the inscriptions do not seek to give either a complete 
genealogy or a complete list of successions” but only indicate a particular 
line of descent. Much emphasis has also been laid on the expression pdda- 
nudhydta,^ as indicative of Candragupta’s nomination to the throne by his 
father Samudragupta.^ But the expression is merely a formal statement 
indicative of respect, and used with reference to fathers by the sons, by the 
feudatories for their overlords etc. It is not a proof of chronological order 
of succession. Thfe is clear from the Nalandia clay seals of Kun^ragupta II. 
Here we find that Puragupta is called as (KumaragMpta) -pddanudhydtah, and 
yet it is certain that the immediate successor of KumSrgupta I was Skanda- 

1. Studies m Gupta History p. 48. 

2. Lit ‘ favoured by the feet of.’ 

3. Cf. the recent opinion of Prof. Dr. Sten Konow “ That there was a Gupta 
emperor of that name is not, I think likely, since Samudragupta himself seems to 
have made Candragupta his successor,” JBORS. 1937, p. 446. 
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ppta and not Puragupta. This is made abundantly clear by the known dates 

of Skandagupta which run in continuation of those of Kumiargupta I. 

The existence of an elder brother of Candragupta II is now more than a 
possibility. As a result of the recent researches of a number of scholars it has 
been established that the immediate successor of Samudragupta was not Can- 
dragupta II but a king named Ramagupta.^ R^magupta’s rule was very short. 
Ilis defeat at the hands of an enemy, whose identity we shall discuss below, 
not only seems to have made him unpopular with the people, but also resulted 
in an estrangement with his queen Dhruvadevi who became throughly dis- 
gusted^ at the imbecile behaviour of her husband who had purchased peace 
by agreeing to surrender the queen to the enemy. On the other hand the 
queen was deeply grateful to the young prince Candragupta, who had 
hazarded his life to save the queen and the honour of the house. It is no 
wonder that in these circumstances she unconsciously began to cherish feelings 
of love for this youth of undaunted courage. Such a situation must have led 
to harem-intrigues, culminating in the deposition and murder of Ramagupta. 
Candragupta now got the throne and Dhruvadevi became his chief queen. 
These are not mere surmises, but actual happenings the memory of which 
had survived upto 5aka year 793 or 871 a.d. and have been twice alluded to in 
the following verses from the inscriptions of R^trakuta kings : 

( a ) 

Jim: I 

3^^ ^r: ii« 

* Who did not commit reprehensible atrocity against his elder brother and did 
not incur ignominy by misdeeds like intercourse with the wife of a kinsman, 
nor through fear did resort to demoniac course with an utter disregard for 

4. For details see; (a) A. S. Altekar, 'A new Gupta King’ JBORS Vol. 
XIV. 1928, pp. 223-53, and Vol. XV p. 134 ; (b) D. R. Bhandarkar, ‘ New light on 
Gupta History,’ Mdlaviya CammemoTOtion Volume pp. 189-211 (c) K. P. Jayaswal, 
‘Candragupta II and his predecessor’ JBORS Vol, XVIII, pp. 17-36 {d) V. V. 
Mirashi ‘ Further light, on Ramagupta,’ I A 1933 pp. 201-2(B. 

5. Vide the following verse from Devicdndraguptcm : — 

^ 5ftcn ^ 

qg: 

‘Having been reduced, by grief to a piteous condition chartning, (yet) creative of 
si^tlessness, (and so) resembling a digit of the moon eclipsed (bit concealed) by 
the head of Rahu, (she), on account of this imbecile course adopted at that time, 
by (her) hu^and, in spite of his being a man, is distressed, being overwhelmed by 
shame, anger, despair, fear and spiritlessness.’ 

6. Cambay Plates of Govinda IV, EJ, VIL p. 38, B. 26, 27 and Sangli 
plates, ed FtEET, M. XU p. 250 U. 23-25. 
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'purity or defilement, (but) who became (known) as Sahasianka in this world 
(only) on account of liberality and unequalled courage/ 

^cTT ?r i 

^JTtcJT# ^g: ^;«n 

11 ^ 

“ That donor in the Kali Age, who was of the Gupta lineage having killed 
his brother, we are told seized (his) kingdom and queen (and) thereafter the 
wretch caused her to write down one lac one crore. But he who gave away 
more than once his own kingdom, insignificant (to him) saying : ‘ Of what 
account are the external objects was bashful even when the fame (had spread) 
that the ornament of the exalted Rai5trakutas was the (real) donor.” 

These verses show that a Gupta king who bore the title of Sahasanka 
and was famous for his great charity had cmelly treated i.e. murdered his 
elder brother and taken possession of the latter’s kingdom and wife. Amongst 
the kings of the Gupta dynasty Candragupta II is reputed to have been a 
liberal donor. On his silver coins we find the legend Vikramafika.® The 
name of Candragupta’s chief queen as given in the inscriptions is Dhruvadevi. 
From the^extant fragments of the play Devicandraguptatn we find that Dhruva- 
devi was the wife of RSmagupta. That shows that Candragupta had seized 
the wife of Riamagupta. The statement with regard to demoniac conduct is 
also applicable to Candragupta II,» as it is clear from the following passage of 
Srngmaprakasa that he undertook to propitiate a Vetaia for the accomplish- 
ment of his object : 

‘as in the play Devicandragupta, prince Candragupta, desiring to rescue (lit. 
to show kindness to) RSmagupta’s camp, which had been reduced to a sad 
plight by the Saka lord, and undertaking in the absence of any other method 
of retaliation, to win over a vampire, at night was addressed by Atreya-the 
Vidu!?aka 

All these facts lead to the identification of the Gupta King mentioned in 
the two verses quoted above with Candragupta II, Vikramaditya, and prove 
that he had murdered his elder brother and usurped the throne. No motive 
can be attributed to the composer of these verses for distorting facts. 

He has stated the facts as known to him perhaps from the play Deid- 
candraguptam.“ In view of these happenings the accession of Candragupta II 

cannot be called as peaceful. 


7. E.L Vol. XVIII, p- 248. 8. Allan, CCGD p. CXIV. 

9. This has already been pointed out by Prof. V. V. M^rashi. 

10. Dr. H. Raychaudhuri has doubts regarding the reliability « . 

ments of this play. He points out that historical accuracy has not been adh s 
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Next let us examine the proposition that Candragupta’s main task was' 
not that of a warrior but of a peaceful administrator. 

In the Udayagiri Cave inscription^^ of Candragupta IFs minister Vira- 
sena Saba, there is a very significant statement. VIrasena is stated to have 
come there in company of the king whose aim was the conquest of the whole 

world.^2 

The expression has so far been taken as a reference to the 

military campaign against the Saka Satraps of Ujjain and Sura§tra. But it is 
pertinent to ask if the conquest of two provinces only could have been described 
by a contemporary writer as the conquest of the whole world. Krtsmpjthvi- 
jaya is undoubtedly S 5 nionymous with digvijaya, and implies a military under- 
taking of a far greater magnitude. Now it may be objected that there were 
no causes for much arduous campaigning. The bulk of the Indian territory 
had already been subjugated by Samudragupta, and the frontiers of the Gupta 
Empire pushed to the utmost limits in the North, South and East. Only 
in the west sSaka principalities had been left out and these were annexed by 
Candragupta II. In view of the accepted notions about Candragupta II 
it is no doubt difficult to imagine that there was a general recrudescence of 
disturbances in different parts of the empire ; but this is at best an argu- 
mentum ex-impossibili. Samudragupta no doubt, had by his diplomatic in- 
genuity and military strength, succeeded in winning the voluntary friendship 
of some and the forced obedience of others, but the weakness shown by his 
successor Ramagupta must have given a different turn to that situation. The 
surrender of Ramagupta dealt a staggering blow to the prestige of the Guptas, 
and proved an indirect incitement for the reticent vassals to rebel. 

In order to understand the situation it is necessary to examine the genesis 
of the trouble in which Ramagupta was involved. According to the state- 
ments of B»^a in the Har^carita, of Bhoja in the Srfigjaraprakiasa, and of the 
rhetoricians Ramacandra and Gupacandra in the Natyadarpana, it was a Saka 

to in the play Mudrarak^a by the same author. (Political History of Ancient 
India, p. 465 n. 1). But we must remember that the event dramatised in the 
MudiSrak^asa had taken place about a thousand years before the author’s time and 
he had to depend on traditional accounts entirely. After such a great lapse of time 
it was but natural that discrepancies should arise ; but the case is different in Devt^ 
candragupta. In the 6th century— the period to whidi Vi^^adatta belongs— 'the 
facts relating to Gupta history must have been known with a greater degree of 
precision. 

11. D, N. Mookerji refers this inscription to the reign of Candragupta I 
(/. /. H. December 1938). However that is not correct. The Minister Virasena 
calls himself as who had obtained ministership by heredity. That 

means that his father was also a minister. Virasena was the minister for peace 
and war. The name of the Minister of Samudragupta in charge of peace and war 
is Hari^eua and his father’s name is Dhruvabhuti. So that Hari^epa cannot be a 
successor of Virasena ; and must be a predecessor. Virasena in all probability was 
a son of Hari§eua and thus he would be a minister of Candragupta 11 and not that of 
Candragupta L 

■ 12. i c«. v<rf. iii. p. 35. 
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overlord who had compelled RBmaigupta to surrender on these humiliating 
terms. However according to the verse quoted by Raja^khara^® in the Kdvya- 
mmatrisd he was the lord o4 Khasas. 

Regarding the identity of this powerful adversary different opinions have 
been expressed. Dr. A. S. Altekar identified him with the Saka Satrap of 
Western Malava and Sui^tra.^^ The same opinion has been recently expressed 
by Dr. Sten Konow.^® Dr., K. P. Jayaswal and Prof. V. V. Mirashi have 
regarded him as a Kusapa ruler of the Punjab and Kabul.^® The evidence 
of the verse from the Kavyamimiarhsa has thus either been ignored altogether, 
or accepted with modifications. I think it is worth while to examine the 
various identifications. 

In the opinion of Dr. Sten KoNOW the trouble arose because a Saka 
lord asked for the hand of a Gupta princess. In support of this statement 
he quotes the following passage from the Allahabad Pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta : — 






and remarks, “ The dtmanivedana ‘ presentation of one’s self ’ i.e. attendance 
in person could hardly be expected from the Kusapa King of Kings, but 
only from the minor chiefs the dcdvaputra^hi. What the overlord could 
do and apparently did was to offer a princess (Kanyopayana) . .. .For tlie 
Sakamurupdas then we should have the Kmyaddna which must I think be 
different from Kanyopayana. I cannot see any other way of bringing out 
this difference than by taking the whole from dtmanivedana to ddna as a 
dvandva forming a tatpurusa with the ensuing ydeana : requests of ( 1 ) 
(permission) to present themselves in person, (2) to be allowed to offer a 
bride ; (3) for the bestowal of a bride and (4) for sealed grants for the 
enjoyment of territories belonging to them (including religious establishments 
in India ”).« 

Although it is not necessary that we should have one form of sw« 
(service) rendered by one group of rulers, but even conceding that, it is im- 
possible to agree with the suggestion that the Sakas asked for the hands of the 
Gupta princesses. The author of the inscription wants to glorify his patron 
by describing the various methods adopted by the foreign monarchs to fan 




is a scribal error for 

14. JBORS, 1928 R). 249-53. 15. JBORS, 1937, pp. 449 and 450. 

16. JBORS, 1932, p. 29, and I A, 1933 p. 205. 

17. a/, nip. 8. 18. 1937 p. 449. 
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the vanity of Samudragupta. But, the asking for the hand of his daughter 
certainly does not fall in this category. At least no Indian poet could have 
regarded it as a compliment to this supreme king.^® 

The compound may* be better explained as ^ \ 

I * the giving of daughters and presents.’ Moreover in the case of 
RIamagupta, it was not the hand of a daughter ( ^ that wa^ asked for by 

the Saka lord, but his demand was for the surrender of a Gupta queen 
So that the evidence of the Allahabad inscription is not relevant. Dr. Altekar 
had proposed the identification only tentatively, for want of a better claimant. 
He admits that there is no conclusive evidence to prove that the “ Western 
K§atrapa king had grown so powerful as to compel the surrender of the Gupta 
queen.2o 

As regards the identification with a Ku^a ruler of the Punjab, it is 
doubtful how far we are justified to assume that 6aka does not denote only 
the Sakas but also the allied tribes of Tunn^kas and Ku^as. Moreover t^ie 
place where Riamagupta was besieged, was situated, according to the verse 
quoted by R^ja^khara, in the Himalayas in the neighbourhood of Kiartikeya- 
nagara. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has identified this Karttikeyanagara with 
Karttikeyapura mentioned in the Pandukesvar copper plate grant^^ of Lalita 
^uradeva, and two Talesvara^^ copper plates of Dyutivarman of about the 
sixth century .23 In all probability this Karttikeyapura is the same as Kartp 
pura mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar inscription as a frontier tributary 
state. This Karttikeyapura has been identified with the modem village of 
Baijnath in the Almora District, There is no evidence that the Ku^as 
ever ruled in this part of India, and hence the enemy of Riamagupta does 
not appear to have been a Ku§l^a ruler. 

However we may note the objection raised against this identification of 
K&rttikeyanagara by Prof. V. V. Mirashi who thinks that Karttikeyanagar^a 
is not to be taken as one word but to be split up as Kdrttikeya, and nagma, 
the latter being connected with the following expression I He further 

says that as the verse has been quoted as an instance of a muktaka, it must 
contain the name of a king, as the verses of this type do. He regards Kartti- 
keya asl another name of King MaMp«^a of Kanauj. However the mle or 
even a convention does not exist that stanzas of Muktaka type must invari- 
ably contain the name of a King. According to the definition of Muktaka 

19. Of course in the Talagunda inscription (of Kakusthavarman) we find that 
the giving away of daughters in marriage to another king is< also an item of praise. 
But in that case the monarch td whom the daughter was given was an Imperial 
Gupta ruler. The Kadambas who were petty rulers, evidently took pride in being 
connected with a paramount power. But here the foreigners are represented as 
paying tributes. They are not superiors. 

20. JBORS, 1928 p. 252. 

21. LA. XXV, p. 178. f. 

22. E.L XIII, pp. 116 and 119. 

23. See Mdlmm Qomm. Vol. p. 194, 
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as given by Dain^in, it is ‘ a solitary stanza complete in sense and requiring 
no help of context for its interpretation.' There are numerous instances of 
such eulogies of king’s fame, in single verses, without any mention of the 
ruler’s name.^^ It may also be pointed out that Mahlpala's conquest of the 
Himalaya region is not a fact admitted by all historians, as the evidence 
relating to it is very vague. Further, if Karttikeya/is separated from nagara, 
the sense of the line will be impaired. The king’s fame was sung in the very 
Himalayas where Ramagupta suffered an ignominous defeat. How far then 
it is proper to say that the fame was sung by groups of urban women only ? 
The Himalayas are not noted for many cities ! If the statement was a gene- 
ral one, it would have been more proper if the poet had mentioned the con- 
ventional Kinnaris and kiruta women, instead of ‘ urban women.’ Hence the 
only reasonable interpretation is that the incident had taken place in the 
vicinity of Kiarttikeyanagara, in the Himalayas. This Kiarttikeyanagara we 
have proposed above, to identify with Kartrpura, which included the modem 
district of Almora and some adjoining territory. This is exactly the region 
occupied by the Kha^ tribe. The mention of the Himalayas and the Khasa 
overlord is a real statement of facts and not an imaginary detail filled in 
by the poet, as Prof. Altekar seems to take it. He further remarks, “ The real 
discrepancy therefore consists in the fact that whereas the enemy of the 
Guptas is represented as a Saka king by Vi^khadatta, Bana and Sankamrya 
he figures as a Khasa mler in the verse before us. Unfortunately we do not 
know who the author of this verse was, when he flourished and whether he 
had any reliable historic tradition to rely upon. We therefore would be 
hardly justified in rejecting the unanimous testimony of Viisakhadatta, iSafika- 
rarya, and Bana in his favour. However it is worth while to examine how 
much weight can be attached to this ^unanimous' evidence, in preference 
to the verse of the Kavyamimarjisa. This much is certain that the verse 
quoted by Riajasekhara is at least earlier than the tenth century a.d. Now 
Sankailarya belongs to the seventeenth century. As for Visakhadatta, the 
fragments of the play Devicmdragupta discovered so far, do not contain 
any indication that the enemy of RSmagupta was a Saka overlord. It is 
only in the prefatory remarks of Bhoja and Ramacandra Gunacandra who 
quote the play that we find mention of the Saka overlord. But both these 
authors are later than Rfijaiekhara — ^Bhoja belongs to the eleventh century, 
Ramacandra Guiiacandra belong to the twelfth. Thus the so-called unani- 
mous evidence is itself much later than the verse under discussion, with the 
possible exception of Bapa. It is difficult to decide whether Biaina has erred 
or the author of this verse. While it may be argued that B^a was a great 
scholar and a careful writer, we have also to keep in mind that Riajasekhara 
too was a highly learned author. He quotes this verse as an instance of 
vrttetivftta * a description of actual historical happenings.’ That shpw^ that 


24. E.g. see Suhhd$itafatnabhdn4^^7a. pp. 140-44. 

25. JBORS. 1928 p. 243. 
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RajaSekhara who appears to be a keen student of geography and history, 
regarded the statements contained in the verse as true facts. 

In view of the fact that we do not know the exact date of this verse, but 
only the lowest limit, is it not possible that it may be earlier even than Blajja ? 
In any case there is no reason to r^ard it as less reliable, than the account of 
BSioa. The above discussion disposes of the doubts regarding the identity of 
RSmagupta’s enemy with a ruler of the Khasa people. The reason of a war 
in this quarter is not far to seek. We know that the state of Kartrpura had 
accepted the overlordship of Samudragupta and paid tribute to the Gupta 
Emperor. A dispute between the paramount power and its feudatories can 
arise any moment. While the Gupta emperor was confident of his military 
strength, the Kha&i’s also relying on their natural defences of the mountain 
fastnesses, might have taken up a defiant attitude. Thus it led to a war in 
which the Kh*a4as, placed as they were in an advantageous position, pressed 
very hard on the Gupta army of invasion. Prof. Altekar has doubts, if 
the Khafeis were so powerful in the fourth century as to be able to defeat the 
Gupta army.^® However it has to be noted that even at present this moun- 
tainous country produces the finest soldiers. It is no wonder that sheltered 
in their highlands where campaigning for an invader is no easy job, they 
proved invincible for Riamagupta, even as the Nepalese did in the beginning, 
for the British armies during the reign of Marquess of Hastings, in the war 
of 1814-16. 

Ri^agupta finding himself in a helpless situation had no alternative 
but to make an abject surrender. Although the humiliation of the surrender 
of the queen was averted by the dashing courage of prince Candragupta 
the incident gave a severe blow to the prestige of the Guptas and had its 
repurcussions in various parts of the empire. The strained relations between 
Ramagupta and his younger brother after this incident, were an additional 
cause that contributed towards lowering the prestige of the Guptas. They 
must have led to a relaxation of the control over the feudatory states. The 
Kha^ rebellion acted like a signal for other vassal States, and the kingdoms 
of the south and the frontier states of Samatafa and Davaka also went into 
revolt. However Candragupta proved equal to the emergency that had 
arisen. After his succession he marched out in person against the rebels and 
restored order. These military achievements of Candragupta were duly re- 
corded, but in a manner that has stood in the way of the proper recognition 
of the facts. The Mehrauli Iron Pillar inscription records that King Candra 
defeated a confederacy of foes in the Vafiga country, performed mighty deeds 
of valour in the south and ^joyed for a long time sovereign power that was 
the creation of his own arm. Hoernle^^ and V. A. Smith=^ proposed to identi- 
fy king Candra with Candragupta II Vikramiditya, but the identification 
seemed to be unsatisfactory on account of the following reasons. It is stated 


26. JBORS, 1928, p. 243, 

*27. /.A XXL p. 44 , 28. JRAS, 1897, pp. 1 If, 
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in the inscription that Candra's sovereign power was the creation of his own 
arms, while Candragupta II inherited the empire built by his father and 
grandfather. Secondly the exploits in the Deccan suggested the name of 
Samudragupta rather than that of Candragupta and thirdly the inscription 
did not contain any reference to the conquest of Malava and Suiiai^tra. These 
objections have not been answered so far, although the identification has been 
recently upheld by eminent writers.^^ It is now possible to answer these 
objections. Of course Candragupta I and Samudragupta had built an ex- 
tensive empire, but the trouble had commenced after Samudragupta's death 
and due to the weakness of Ramagupta, there was a crop of rebellions ; 
and the empire was on the verge of collapsing. It was a virtual reconquest 
that Candragupta had to carry out after his accession to the throne.^® Thus 
the statement svabhujdrjita with reference to Candragupta ll’s sovereignty 
is perfectly justified. The war in the Deccan also seems to have been 
necessitated by the insubordination of the vassal rulers in that region. As 
already stated the infection of Khasa insurrection had spread very rapidly. 

As regards the Saka war it took place rather late in Candragupta’s 
reign. He came to the throne in or before 380 A.D.3^ The earliest speci- 
mens of the coins of the western fabric bear the date 90 [g. s.] or 409 a.d. As 
the latest date on the coins of the Ksatraps is 310 Saka or 388 a.d. the annexa- 
tion of Malava to the Gupta empire has to be placed between 388 and 409 a.d. 
The Udayagiri Cave inscription mentioning the digvijaya is not dated. Hence 
it is not possible to assign a definitely earlier date to the Saka war.^^ The 
Mehrauli Iron, pillar inscription is no longer held to be posthumous.®® It 
seems to have been put up immediately after the victories over the rebels ; 
and thus the omission of the Saka war is quite natural. 

Hence, after the death of Samudragupta the sequence of events ap- 
pears to be as follows. 

Ramagupta ascended the throne. He was soon involved in a dispute 
with the vassal state of Kartrpura. He led an expeditionary force which 
was defeated and his camp was beseiged. He stooped to purchase peace by 
surrendering his queen. This ignominy was averted by prince Candragupta s 
stratagem. The incident was followed by palace intrigues as a result of which 
Ramagupta was murdered and Candragupta II came to the throne, and 

29. Cf. K. P. Jayaswal, JBORS. 1932 pp. 31-33 ; and Gaiiga Prasada Mehta, 

'Candragupta Vikamaditya ’ (in Hindi) pp. 53-58. 

30. A parallel is afforded by the Mughal history.. Babar had founded the 
Mughal Empire. Humayun lost and regained it. But after Humayuns death 
there were .so many rebellions that Akbar had to wage wars in all quarters and 
thus he is called the real founder of Mughal power in India. 

31. The earliest known date is 61 in the Muttra Pillar inscription E.L XXL 

32. It has been assumed that the event can be placed between 388 and 401 a.d. 
But the insCTiption of the Sanakanika chief dated 82, does not say anything about 
the wars. It might have been put up earlier or later. 

33. Cf. D. R. Bhandarkar, /.C. Vol. Ill p. 511 and Dasharatha Sharma 

J.LH. 1937 p. 13 f. and Vol. V pp. 20611. 
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married his late brother’s wife and made her the chief queen. But the in- 
fection of rebellion had spread. The success of the Khavas and the family 

feuds of the Guptas had encouraged other vassals to make a bid for independ- 
ence. There were rebellions in various parts. In Vahga^^ a confederacy had 
been formed to fight Gupta-imperialism. The vassal states of Samatata, 
Pavfika and perhaps Kamarupa had united to give battle. 

The princes of the Deccan followed suit but the attempts of the rebels 
were foiled by the swift action of Candragupta. In order to celebrate these 
victories and to express his gratitude to the tutelary deity Visinu, Candragupta 
ordered the setting up of this magnificent iron pillar. It seems impossible 
that the pillar could have been manufactured in India in any other age than 
that of the Imperial Guptas. These military achievements justified the as- 
sumption of the titles Vikramadiya and Vikramanka, and it was not mere 
vanity that had actuated the emperor to assume these proud epithets. 

34. Vafiga is not mentioned as a Vassal State in the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion, But as Samatata and Vahga are more or less synonymous it may be safely 
assumed that the war was with the vassal states. Samatata is the country situated 
between streams of the Ganges in South Bengal. This very region has been called 
as Vahga by K^idasa cf. 

I 3RriEfTWfFi,»Twi#cnRT^ r : ii 

R. IV. 36. 



EXPANSION OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA AND ABROAD 

By 

BIMALA CHURN LAW 
I. In India. 

During the Buddha’s life-time his religion had hot spread much beyond 
the confines of the modern provinces of Bihar and the United Provinces. Even 
up till the middle of the 3rd century b.c., it remained confined to the Middle 
Country of the Buddhists and the regions of Ujjeni and Mathura.* It needed 
the practical idealism and proselytising zeal of an Emperor like Asoka backed 
by the entire machinery of Maurya administration for raising the religion of 
the Master to the status of an All-India faith and pushing it yet further beyond 
the limits of his va.st empire. His claim of Dhamma-vijaya was not after all 
an empty-hoax.2 Asoka since his aggressive Kalinga war devoted himself, heart 
and soul to the the task of propagating the law of the Master within the four 
comers of his realm as well as outside. His Dharma-Mahdmatras were con- 
stantly kept busy in seeing that everywhere in the realm the law of the Dharma 
was observed and that the individuals of the realm were following the ethical 
implications of the doctrine as he understood it. It was this monarch who gave 
to the religion a national as well as an international character. If we are to 
believe his inscriptions and later authorities like Hiuen Tsang, he spread the 
doctrine as far as Northern Bengal in the east, Nepal and Kashmir in the north, 
Gandhara and Kamboja in the north-west, Suiiashtra in the west and Tamra- 
panji (Ceylon) in the south. He also claims to have sent his religious mis- 
sionaries to distant foreign countries like Egypt and Syria in the West 
and if tradition is to be believed, to Burma in the East.^ It is difficult to 
say to what extent the Western Powers and peoples accepted the doctrine, 
but it is not improbable that some sort of impression was made in view of the 
fact that a century or two later we find in various places of Afghanistan 
flourishing centres of Buddhism and about the beginning of the Christian Era 
we find Buddhism making its influence felt not only in Afghanistan but in 
ancient Iran in the deserts of the Central Asia as well. 

Among the great figures in the missionary activities of Asoka, the names 
of Mahendra and Sanghamitifi are well-known. They took upon themselves 
the work of propagating the faith in Ceylon and Majjahantika-thera became 
an apostle of GandhSra and Kashmir. Mahadeva, according to southern 
tradition, propagated the faith in Mysore ; while according to northern tradi- 

N. Dutt, Emly History of tM Spread of Buddhism, pp. 82 foil; Kern. 

Mamual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 116 ff. ^ 

2. ato Stein on the significance of Asoka’s Dhammavijaya, Indmn Culture, 

3. See on this point D. R. Bhandarkar’s Asoha, 2nd Ed., pp. 159 ff. 
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tion his field of activity was in Kashmir. The Sinhalese tradition mentions 
Rakkhita, Maha-Rakkhita, Yavana-Dhamma-Rakkhita and Mahia-Dhamma- 
Rakkhita as well as Sona-Uttara, the last one is said to have propagated 
the faith in the land of Suvarnabhumi.* 

In the three centuries between the death of Asoka and the reign of 
Kani§ka, Buddhism steadily established itself almost everywhere in the north 
in spite of direct and indirect opposition by individuals or dynasties of kings ; 
the Sungas, for example, were not favourably disposed towards Buddhism. 
Taranlatha tells us that Pushyamitra, the Brahmana king, who evidently is 
identical with ’Pushyamitra the Sufiga destroyed many monasteries from 
Madhyadesa to Jalandhara and killed several monks. The Divyavadl^a would 
have us believe that Pushyamitra wanted to abolish the law of the Buddha 
by destroying the famous Cock-monastery at PStaliputra and killing monks 
in the country round Sagala."* Another tradition records three persecutions 
of the faith between the times of Nagarjuna and Asahga, but Buddhism 
withstood all these persecutions and even carried its messages in the four 
comers of the huge continent. It may have suffered some vicissitudes in the 
Madhyadesa in the times of the Sungas, but it flourished well in North-west- 
ern India in the domain of the Bactrian Greeks ; some of their chiefs and 
kings came to have Buddhist leanings and at least one of them King Milinda 
(Menander) became actually converted to the religion by the Thera Naga- 
sena. He came to be known to Buddhist tradition as Milinda whose name 
is preserved permanently in the Pali treatise named Milinda-Panha. The 
Graeco-Buddhist school of art which flourished in Gandhiara region also shows 
unmistakable evidence of the spread of Buddhism and full knowledge and 
understanding of the religion in the north-western provinces of India between 
200 B.c. and 200 a.d. The innumerable stupas and monasteries were founded, 
and masons and sculptors were kept busy in working out numberless esta- 
blishments of the Buddhists and carving out numerous reliefs portraying the 
life of the Master and other anecdotes from the Jatakas. They show that 
not only these Grseco-Bactrians contributed at least partially to the origin of 
the Buddha image but also largely expanded the boundaries of Buddhist ico- 
nography.^^ Even in the Madhyadesa between 100 B.c. and 100 a.d., the 
religion flourished to such an extent that large Buddhist establishments at 
Barhut and Smchi were built up with the patronage of the nobility and the 
merchant class of the people. Numerous donations of pious believers are 
recorded in the inscriptions, and innumerable scidptured reliefs that we meet 
with on the railings of Barhut and S^chi establishments show that Buddho- 
logy came to be a subject that was widely known among the people. It was 
during this period also that dissensions were gradually making themselves felt 
within the Buddhist Sangha. The number of sects were gradually on the 

4. Samanta-Pdsddikd, Vol. I, pp. 66 ff. ; Mahavarhsa, Ch. XII, Kern, Manual 
of Indian Buddhism, p. 117. 

5. See on this point, JPTS., 1896, pp. 87 ff. 

* 6- Bes Origines Pe locale Pu Qandhdra, pp. 674 ff, 
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increase and even before Kanii§ka the division of the Church into 18 sects 
came to resume their definite shape. ‘‘ It is moreover probable that the ideas 
and tendencies which led to the development of Mahaymism in the second 
century of the Christian Era were solely gaining ground already before the 
Council in the reign of Kani§ka”. 

Kani^ka introduced a new epoch in the history of Buddhism and came 
to play a role only next in importance to that played by Asoka and gave a 
very great impetus to the religion by establishing monasteries, patronising 
the church, and organising the Fourth Buddhist Council at Jalandhar. At 
his court lived the celebrated Buddhist erudites, Asvaghosha and Nagarjuna. 
Kani§ka, according to Hiuen-tsang, was anxious to make an end of the dis- 
sensions in the Church, and hence he convened the General Council, and 
if we are to believe the Tibetan tradition, he brought to a successful termi- 
nation the dissensions that had been raging in the Sahgha by bringing together 
18 contending sects. But it would seem that the Council was not able to 
prevent the rise of new aspirations. Mahay^ism, which was in an incipient 
state, began to thrive under Niagarjuna and Asvaghosha. 

So w^hen Fa-Hien in the 5th century visited India, he saw four philo- 
sophical schools of Buddhism, those of the Sautitotikas, the Vaibhashikas, the 
Yogacaras and the Madhyamikas. The first two were Hinaylanists, while the 
latter two supported the tendencies of Mahayfina.^ 

In Fa-Hien’s time both the schools were maintaining an even balance ; 
thus at Mathura he noticed both HInayana and Mahayana establishments and 
scholars. Also, at Plataliputra there were two monasteries, one ffinayanist 
and another Mahayanist. The celebrated Chinese traveller visited Nalandia, 
but does not state that he saw any university there. He found Buddhism very 
flourishing in Udyana, Punjab, Mathuiia and everywhere throughout the 
Pracyadesa. At Sravasti, Siarnath, Pafaliputra and similar other places, 
numerous inscriptions dating from Kani^ka and ranging over a period of more 
than two centuries, together with innumerable sculptures and ruins of Bud- 
dhist establishments, show that the faith prospered to a very great extent. 
Archaeological sources, together with literary accounts those, for example, in 
the Riajatarangim, prove that the religion was in a flourishing condition in 
Kabul, Kashmir and north-western India. The epigraphic evidence, together 
with sculptural and architectural remains from Karli, Nasik, Amaraoti, 
Jagayyapeta, Goli, Ni^rjunikoinda and other places proves, beyond doubt, 
that the faith had many fervent devotees in Western and Southern India. 
The Iki§hvi^us, one of the successors of the Siatavahanas in the Eastern Dec- 
can, were great patrons of Buddhism.® The celebrated Buddhaghosa and his 
teacher who are connected with the Pallava-Cola country are said to have 
flourished in the 4th century a.d. This region in South India seems to have 
in the 4th and 5th centuries played an important part in the expansion of 

7. I-tsing's Record of the Buddhist Religion, translated by Takakusu, p. 15; 
C2f Beal, The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, IntrPd., p. xliv. 

8. Vogel, Epigraphia Indico, Vol. XX, pp. 1 ff. Vol. XXI, pp. 61 ff. 
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Buddhism in Burma and Malaya. If palseographic evidence is to be believed, 
the Pali Buddhism of Lower Burma was introduced from this very region^. 

Buddhist scholasticism had its palmy days in the 6th and 7th centuries 
A.D. In the 7th century a.d. when Hiuen-Tsang visited India, the most im- 
portant centre of Buddhist learning was at Nalancfi containing as it did, 
hundreds of erudite scholars and thousands of eager students. The great 
patron of the faith in the 7th century was the celebrated Harshavardhana. 
According to Hiuen-Tsang, Buddhism was in a very flourishing condition 
throughout the entire region from Taxila and further west to Pundravar- 
dhana and Samatata in the east, and from Kashmir and Nepal to the Cola 
country in the South. Brahmanism and Jainism with their various sects were 
flourishing side by side with Buddhism, influencing and being influenced by 
contending sects and religions. In Kashmir and in the south, the church was 
still powerful, though Saivism was increasing. 

Roughly, from about the 8th century a.d. Tantricism began to make itself 
felt and it came gradually to influence Brahmanism as well as Buddhism. 
The germs of Tantricism may be traced even in the early scriptures of Bud- 
dhism. During the reign of the P&las, Tantricism came deeply to influence 
the Mahayana school of Buddhism. Sravakism or Hinayanism was more or 
less driven from the mainland of India and had taken shelter in Ceylon. 
Within the Mahayana church, Tantricism steadily played a great part and 
established the Yogacarins and developed schools that came later on to be 
known as Kalacakrayiana, Mantrayana, Sahajayana and Vajrayana. With 
these schools are associated the celebrated Buddhist scholastic establishments 
at Vikramasila, Uddiyana and Odantapuri. The kings of the Pala dynasty 
proved to be great patrons of the faith. The Senas who followed the Palas 
in the dominion over eastern India belonged to Brahmanism, but were not 
hostile to the faith. Buddhism was on its decline and the final blow was 
dealt partly by Brahmanism which was fast gaining its lost ground, and 
greatly by the Muslim conquest under Bakhtiyar and his son. The monas- 
teries of Odantapuri and Vikramaj^ were destroyed and hundreds of monks 
were killed and thousands fled to neighbouring countries with their manus- 
cripts and sacred relics of the religion to Nepal, Tibet, Burma and Kamboja. 
Some also went to other provinces of India, to Orissa and South India. Bud- 
dhist emigrants from Magadha founded scholastic establishments on a modest 
scale in Kalinga and Konkan, where Buddhism remained in a flourishing con- 
dition for some time to come. In Kashmir, Buddhism persisted till about 
the middle of the 14th century a.d., when Islam became predominant there. 
In Orissa, it persisted till about the middle of the 16th century. Within the 
four boundaries of India it is only in Nepal and Tibet that Buddhism per- 
sists till to-day, though in a profoundly modified form. Nepal is the store- 
house of mediaeval Buddhist literature, both sacred and profane, and the 
country has innumerable stupas and other sanctuaries. Tibet till to-day is 


9. Blacden, E,L, Vol XII, pp. 127-32 ; FiNor, /.A., XX. 
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wholly Buddhistic, but the Tibetans know nothing about the original form of 
Buddhism and their religion is almost akin to Tantricism.^^ 

II. Outside India, 

In his Rock Edict XIII, Asoka declares that the “conquest of the law 
of piety. . . .has been won by His Sacred Majesty. . . .among all his neigh- 
bours as far as six hundred leagues, where the King of Greeks named Antio- 
chus dwells, and to the north of that Antiochus (where dwell) the four kings 
severally Turamayo (Ptolemy), Amtikini (Antigcmus), Maka (Magas) and 
Alikasudaro (Alexander) . . . .likewise in the south, the Cojas and the P&n(Jyas 
as far as Tambapanni. . , . Even where the envoys of His Sacred Majesty do 
not penetrate, those people, too, hearing His Sacred Majesty's ordinance based 
upon the Law of Piety and his instruction in that Law, practise and will 
practise that law."^^ 

Thus so far as recorded history goes, Asoka, for all practical purposes, 
became the pioneer of the great movement of Buddhist expansion outside 
India. The work that Asoka began was kept on by a continuous band of 
missionaries, members of royal blood and nobility, traders and adventurers 
and colonists, some prompted by the noblest of ideals, some acting as car- 
riers and others, profoundly learned, interpreting the faith they professed. 

The extract quoted above from Rock Edict XIII shows that Asoka’s 
first and more important drive towards the expansion of the religion was more 
to the north, west and south than towards the east. Even the account of 
Asoka’s missionary efforts as given in the Sinhalese chronicles, the Dipa- 
varhsa and the Mahlavarhsa, does not fail to mention the Yona country where 
the celebrated missionary Maharakkhita helped to propagate Buddhism. Out- 
side India, the three regions that received the faith through the prosel 3 d;ising 
efforts of Asoka were according to the Asoka's Edicts and the Sinhalese chroni- 
cles, Western Asia, Ceylon and Burma. Buddhism in Western Asia had not 
a very long lease of life owing to the fact that Western Asia continued for 
centuries to be a battle-ground of conflicting races and peoples as also to 
the growing tide of Zoroastrianism. 

III. Western Asia, 

The epigraphic mention of the mission of Asoka to the Yona countries 
referred to above, as well as the accounts on the same in the Dipavarhsa and 
the Mahlavarhsa have long been treated with undeserved cynicism. Prof. Rhys 
Davids used to regard them as mere “ Royal Rhodomontade ", and he wa0< 
of opinion that “no emissaries had been actually sent" to these countries 
at all.^2 But Geiger13 ^nd R. K. Mookerjee^* have fully proved the trust- 

10. For a general study of the history of Buddhist expansion in India, see 
Dutt, N. — Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and Buddhist Schools; Kern, 
H. — Manual of Indian Buddhism ; Thomas, E. J. — The Life of Buddha as Legend 
and History; Watters, Th. — On Yuan Chwang, 2 vols.; Takakusu, J. — I-tsing : 
Records of the Buddhist Religion; LmGE^Traveh of F&Hien, 

11. Corpus Inscriptionim Indicarum Ed. by Hultzsch, VoI. I. 

12. Buddhist India, p. 298. 
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worthiness of the accounts as contained in the Sinhalese chronicles and have 
further proved that the Asokan inscriptions and the Sinhalese chronicles cor- 
roborate each other and some items in the accounts are confirmed by ex- 
ternal sources as well. Even Sir Flanders Petri thinks from evidences of 
Indian figures found at Memphis, that in the Ptolemaic period Buddhism and 
Buddhist festivals had already reached Egypt. 

The most important information as regards Buddhism in ancient Iran 
and the adjoining countries is furnished by Hiuen-Tsang. The great Chinese 
pilgrim did not probably visit Persia (Po-la-see), but he was aware of the 
fact that Lan-Kie (ka) -lo, a country subject to Persia, contained more than 
one hundred Sahghiammas and more than 6000 monks who used to study 
both the vehicles, the Hinayiana and the Mahayana. 

At least me evidence of a Parthian prince having become a Buddhist 
^ramaoa before a.d. 148 is preserved in Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the 
Chinese translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, App. II, no. 4. From a paint- 
ing of a four-armed figure of Bodhisattva in the guise of a Persian with black 
beard and whiskers with a vajra in his left hand and found at Dand^-Uiliq 
in Turkistan (Smith, Hist, of Fine Arts in India Ceylon, p. 310), Prof. 
H. C. Raychaudhuri thinks that “such figures are undoubtedly the pro- 
ducts of a type of Buddhism which must have developed in Iran.” The 
same scholar also points out the surprising similarity between certain Jataka 
stories and some of the stories in the Arabian Nights.^"* 

The celebrated Arabic scholar, Alberuni, writing in the eleventh century, 
says, “ In former times Khurasan, Persis, Irak, Mosul, the country up to the 
frontiers of Syria were Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from 
Adharbaij^ and preached Magism in Balkh. His doctrine came into 
favour with king Gushtasp and his son Isfendiyad spread the new faith both 
in east and west. . . .The succeeding kings made their religion the obligatory 
state-religion for Persis and Irak. In consequence the Buddhists were banished 
from those countries, and had to emigrate to the countries east of Balkh. . . . 
Then came Islam.'’ Prof, Raychaudhuri points out the incorrectness of the 
above account in certain particulars. He correctly argues that ‘ the prevalence 
of the religion of Sakyamuni in parts of Western Asia in a period considerably 
anterior to Alberuni and its suppression by Zoroastrianism and Islam may 
well be based upon fact. The antagonism of Buddhism to the fire-cult is 
hinted at in the Bhuridatta Jataka’.^® It has even been suggested by Eliot 
{Hinduism md Buddhism, III, p. 450) that Zoroastrian scriptures allude to 
disputes with the Buddhists. 


13. Mahavwhsa, English Tr., Introd, p. xix. 

14. Asok^i, p, 77 ; V. A Smith, Early History of India, 3rd Ed. p. 188. 

15. Politiad History of Ancient India, 4th Ed., pp. 521-2. 

16. Raychaudhuri, H. C.— Political History of Ancient India (Oh Ed.), 
p. 520 ; Sachau, E.— -Alberuni $ India, Vol. I ; Beal^ S.^-Records of the Western 
World, II ; RaychaudhuRI, H: C.— “ Buddhism in Western Asia ” in Buddhistic 
Studies (Ed. by B. C. Law), pp. 636 ff. 
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IV. Ajghdnistm. 

Buddhist expansion in the regions now included in Afghanistan owes 
its initiative to the missionary activities of Asoka. In his inscriptions he 
claims to have sent his Dharma-maJmmdtras amongst the Gandharas, the 
Yavanas and the Kambojas. The Sinhalese chronicles which supplement the 
Asokan inscriptions in this respect show that the Thera-Majjhantika was in- 
strumental in preaching Buddhism in Kashmir and Gandhara. But one can- 
not be certain if the missionary efforts of Asoka and of the Buddhist Sangha 
were further extended to the line of the Hindukush. 

The Indo-Scythian and Kushan periods saw Buddhism penetrating into 
the highlands to the west of the Indus as well as Central and Eastern Asia, and 
it was only natural that the regions now included in Afghanistan played their 
role as one of the most important intermediaries in the diffusion of Buddhist 
religion and culture, for geographically this region was the meeting ground 
of Eastern and Western cultures from very early times. Instances of this re- 
markable cultural blend can be seen on the coins of Scytho-Parthian and 
Kushan kings and no less in the productions of the Graeco-Buddhist school 
of Art. The first and the most important representative of the Yuen-chih 
tribe to fall, under the spell of Buddhism was Kanii§ka who distinguished him- 
self as much by his patronage extended to Buddhist scholars like Vasumitra, 
Asvaghosa and Nagarjuna as by his munificence in the construction o'f Bud- 
dhist monuments. Repeated French Archaeological missions have unearthed 
from various sites in the Afghan country many ruins of Buddhist stupas that 
have yielded a large number of inscriptions on relic caskets and earthen 
jars preserving the names of pious donors of Buddhist foundations, not a 
few of whom were by nationality Scythians, Greeks and Bactrians and men 
of other non-Indian nationalities. One of the most important discoveries is 
the well-known Kharo§thi manuscripts of the Dhammapada^'^ and another of 
a canonial citation in a Kharo^thl inscription from the Kurram valley.^^ 
All these prove that Buddhist canonical literature perhaps of the Sarvastivadin 
school was well-known in these regions. 

But the most important evidence of the expansion of Buddhism of the 
tableland to the west of the Indus is the ruins of Buddhist monuments un- 
earthed by the repeated efforts of the French Archaeological missions in the 
plains of Jalalabad, at Hadda five miles south of Jalalabad, in the valley of 
Kapisha, and other places in Afghanistan. In all these places ruins of stupas 
and monasteries lie scattered in extraordinary profusion. At Hadda numbers 
of ruined monuments contain fine sculptures of the Gandhara school. Remains 
of Buddhist city have been traced on the cite of three vast Amphitheatres in 
the Kohisthan of Kabul. The ruins of the famous monastery built by the 
Chinese hostages of Kanii§ka and other monasteries and stupas mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang have been discovered in the valley of Kapisha. Abul Fazal writ- 

17 . Senart’s Prakrit Dkammapada by BARDai & Mitra. 

18. Corpus Inscriptianum Indkarumt New Series, Vol, II, p. 155. 
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ing towards the end of the 17th century estimated the number of rock-cut 
caves at 12000 and drew an admiring estimate of these wonderful monu- 
ments. 

In the 4th century a.d., when Fa-Hien visited India, Buddhism was in a 
flourishing condition in Gandhara which had a large number of Buddhist 
establishments. But in the latter part of the 5th and early part of the 6th 
centuries, the religion suffered a great catastrophe owing to the persecution of 
the Huns who had no respect for Buddhism. The well-known Chinese pilgrim 
Sung-Yun (1st quarter of the 6th century) draws a vivid picture of the des- 
tructive fury of the Huns in Gandhara and of lack of faith in the religion 
that prevailed in Bamian, Shen-si (Kafiristhan) and other places. The begin- 
ning of the 7th century a.d. saw the Turks, according to the evidence of Hiuen 
Tsang, in possession of the entire tract of country from the Karakorum to 
Persia and from the defile of the iron gates to the Hindukush. Buddhism 
found in these Turks a world champion of its cause. Shi-hu-Kagan, one of 
the most important chiefs of the Turks gave a warm welcome to the Bud- 
dhist monk Prabhakaramitra and his companions on their way to China in 
626 A.D. and 4 years later to Hiuen Tsang. Hiuen Tsang and his brothers in 
faith who followed him bear eloquent testimony to the flourishing condition 
of Buddhism in these regions. Balkh boasted of having been a great centre 
of Buddhist learning and contained hundred monasteries including the Nava- 
Vihara and 30(X) monks. Bamian contained a large number of Buddhist 
monasteries with several thousand monks of the Lx)kottaravadin School and 
the King of Bamian in the time of Harshavardhana was a devout Buddhist. 
So also was the King of Kapisha who boasted of more than 100 monasteries 
and 6000 brethren, chiefly Mahayanists. Lampaka had more than ten 
monasteries tenanted mostly by Mahayana monks. Even the Turkish King 
of the country round Hupian was a jealous follower of Buddha. 

I-tsing who visited India towards the last quarter of the 7th century 
A.D. furnishes us with the biographical accounts of over forty missionaries.^'^ 
From this we learn that a native of the Kang country (Samarkand) came to 
India in the 7th century and made a pilgrimage to the Mahabodhi. The peo- 
ple of Tokharistan built at a certain place in Eastern India a temple for the 
accommodation of pilgrims from their own country. At Mahabodhi a temple 
of the country of Kapisha was built to accommodate pilgrims from the North. 
There was also another establishment at Mahabodhi built by certain merchants 
of the Jaguda country for the convenience of pilgrims from that country. All 
these go to show that Buddhists of Western and North-Western regions main- 
tained more or less direct relations with Eastern India, at least in about 6th 
and 7th centuries.^i 

19. Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 181 ff. 

20. Beal, The Life of Hiuen Tsang, Intro., pp. xxvii, foil. 

21. For a general study of Buddhist expansicMi of Afghanistan, see 

U. N. — India and Afghmmtan, Greater India Society Bulletin ; Eliot, Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Vol. III. 
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V, Centred Asia.^^ 

Central Asia roughly covers the region that is popularly known as the 
Chinese Turkestan. It covers an area of 1500 miles from East to West. 
Most of this huge area is barren tract and sites for human habitation are very 
limited, the greater part being filled up by the Talamakan and the Lop deserts. 
But it was this barren tract which was the meeting place for centuries of the 
currents and cross-currents of various sculptures, religions, languages, trades 
and conquests, uniting the West- Asiatic countries with the far-east on the 
one hand and India on the other. Various lines of communication through 
the Oxus valley comprising the ancient Sogdiana and Bactria and joining the 
Tarim Basin served as highways of cultural and commercial relations. 

The chief of the Oases in this barren tract were Kashgar in the west : 
Kucha, Karashahr, Turfan and Hami lying successively to the North- 
east and Yarkand, Khotan and Miran to the South-east, 
The earliest introduction of Buddhism is said to have taken place in Kashgar 
in about the 2nd century a.d. But little is heard of this region until Fa-Hien 
visited it in 400 a.d. Fa-Hien refers to the quinquennial religious ceremonies 
held by the King, to relics of the Buddha and to a monastery containing about 
a thousand monks, all students of the Hlnayana. But the most interesting 
account of Kashgar as to the prevalence of Buddhism is left by Hiuen Tsang 
which he visited on his way back home. The inhabitants of this region were 
all sincere Buddhists and there were many monks of the Sarvastivadin School. 
On his return journey he also visited Yarkand and Khotan. He gives a de- 
tailed description of the differences in character, languages, scripts and customs 
of the people. Buddhism was a flourishing religion everywhere : there were 
numerous monasteries and hundreds of monks, who were mostly followers 
of the Sarvastivada School. But in Yarkand and Khotan there were also 
followers of Mahayana. The scripts were mostly Indian, but the language of 
Yarkand and Kashgar differed from that of Khotan. In Tokhara, roughly 
equivalent to Badakshan, the traces of Buddhism were seen by the pilgrim, 
so also in Samarkand, where there were two disused monasteries. 

Between Kashgar and Turfan lay the town of Kucha, which was a 
flourishing city already in the 2nd century b.c. Kucha lives in the history of 
Buddhism as the place that nurtured the celebrated Buddhist monk Kumara- 
jiva, who was taken captive by Fu-Chien, king of the Tsin dynasty in 383 
A.D. and went to China along with the king to become a pillar of the faith 
in that country. In his youth he was a student in Kipin who on his return 
to Kucha was converted to Mahayanism and subsequently distinguished him- 
self in China as a translator of important Buddhist works. That Kucha 
became a centre of Mahiayianism is also attested by the monk Dharmagupta 
who in about 584 a.d. passed through Kucha. Hiuen Tsang who visited the 

22. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Central Asia, see Eliot — 
Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. Ill ; ChakRavarti — India and Central Asia, Greater 
India Society Bulletin ; Stein — Serindia ; Ruins of Desert Cathay ; Irmermost Asia; 
Ancient Khotan, 
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place in about 630 a.d. saw Buddhism in a flourishing ccmdition in the city. 
He refers to the many monasteries and the large images of the Buddha, to 
religious processions and ceremonies and says that the monks who numbered 
more than 5000, all followed the Sarvastivlada and the “ Gradual teaching”. 
The monks were strict “ according to their rights” and the monasteries were 
centres of learning. Evai in the time of Wu-Kung who visited the city in 
788 A.D. Buddhism was still flourishing. 

The most important Buddhist settlement was the oasis of Turtan that 
contains the ruins of several cities belonging perhaps to different periods. 
Extensive literary and archseological remains have been unearthed from the 
ruins of Turfan. Buddhist manuscripts in Sanskrit, Chinese and various 
Iranian and Turkish idioms have come to light. Already in the 4th and 
5th centuries a.d. we find chieftains of the region acting as patrons of Bud- 
dhist literature and religion which in the later centuries came to flourish along 
with Manichaeism and Nestorianism. In the 9th century a.d. there was a 
massacre of Buddhist priests. Even in 1420 the people of Turfan were 
Buddhists. 

Fa-Hien who visited Khotan in 400 a.d. states that there were some tens 
of thousands of monks mostly followers of the Mahayana and the homes of 
the people were each provided with a small stupa before the door. He him- 
self stopped in a monastery which had 3000 monks and mentions a new 
magnificent establishment called the king's new monastery. 

Buddhism in Khotan lived side by side with Zoroastrianism. In 644 
A.D., Hiuen Tsang visited Khotan oa his return journey. Khotan maintained 
diplomatic relaticms with China. 

Sir Aurel Stein investigated two sites n^r about the lake Lob-nor which 
must have been once flourishing Buddhist establishments. They have yielded 
a large number of Tibetan documents and five specimens of Gandhara arts 
and Prakrit manuscripts written in Kharo$t5 characters. He also discovered 
the remains of a big library at Tun-Huang datable apparently in the Tang 
period and containing some Sanskrit Buddhist literature and numerous manus- 
cripts, Sogdian, Turkish and Tibetan. 

Explorations of the different sites in Central Asia began as early as the 
last quarter of the 19th century and have been continued by Russian, German, 
French and British-Indian Archaeological missions. The repeated hard toils 
and untiring energies of these explorers and their associates have furnished 
the students of early Oriental civilisatitm with rich materials interesting from 
every point of view. Numberless manuscripts have been discovered, written 
in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Sogdian, Manacchian, Turkish, Vigir, Tibetan, Chinese 
and the forgotten languages of Khotanese and Tochanian as well as in scripts 
which have not yet been deciphered. Numberless specimens of arts, pictorial 
and plastic, mostly Buddhistic have been recovered and thousands of other 
articles of archaeological and ethnological importance have been unearthed. 
They marked Central Asia as the meeting ground of Hellenistic, Indian, 
jPtersian and Chinese turrents of civilisation in which Buddhism played a 
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dominant role. It is now well-known that China received her Buddhist art 
not directly from India but from Chinese Turkestan and Khotan. From 
China the same form of art ’ passed to Japan through Korea. Buddhist 
Sanskrit manuscripts, originals of which are lost in India have been found 
in Central Asia, either in the original or in Chinese, Tibetan, Tochavian 
or Khotanese. The deserts of Central Asia have also yielded documents 
written in scripts unknown in India. They are as follows : the Kharostbi 
manuscript of the Prakrit Dharmapada, the Sariputra-prakarana and the 
Saundarananda-Kiavya of Asvagho^a^'^ the manuscript of the Sanskrit 
Udianavarga,24 those of the Bhikshu and Bhikshum Pratimoksha of the 
Sarvastivadins and similar other Buddhist documents. 

VI. China 

That China (cinarattha) was known to the early Buddhists is evident 
from the Apadana, a Pali canonical work. ( Apadana, p. 2 ). Tradition has 
it that Buddhism was introduced into China by the missionaries of Asoka 
in about 218 b.c. Another tradition ascribes the introduction of the reli- 
gion to the end of the 2nd century B.c. But more substantial and trust- 
worthy story of the introduction of the religion is to be found in another 
set of traditions which ascribe to King Ming-Ti of the Han dynasty the credit 
of having sent two ambassadors in search of the followers of the Buddha. 
The two ambassadors are said to have returned to the Chinese capital with 
two Indian monks, Kashyapa Matahga and Dharmaratna who translated the 
first Buddhist texts into Chinese. But even before the days of the arrival of 
these two monks (68 a.d.) Buddhism had already found its hold in China. 
For it was towards the close of the first century b.c. (2 b.c.) that the Buddhist 
text was brought from the Indo-Scythian court by a Chinese ambassador 
named Tsiang-King. Besides, in the middle of the 1st century a.d. we hear 
of the existence of Buddhist monks and laymen in the court of a prince in the 
Imperial family ruling in the valley of Yuan-tsi-Kiang. The earliest epi- 
graphic evidence of the Chinese Theras’ visit to India is furnished by one of 
the Niagarjunikonda inscriptions that date from the 2nd or 3rd century a.d. 
{EL, Vol. XX, p. 22). 

A knowledge of the different routes that linked up India with China 
is essential for the understanding of the story of Buddhist expansion into 
the country. Equally important is the knowledge of the peoples and places 
that lay along these routes and as such played an important part in the 
transmission of tfie religion from India to China. There were at least two 

23. First edited by Mm. H. P. Shastri and later edited by E. H. Johnstone 
and translated into Bengali for the first time by B. C. Law and later translated 
into Engli^ by E. H. Johnstone. 

24. There are two recensions of the Udanavarga, the manuscripts of which 
have been found out in Eastern Turkisthan in several fragments and a full and 
critical edition of it prepared by Dr, N. P. Chakravarty. This text has been 
translated from the Tibetan Bkalyhur with notes and extracts from the com- 
mentary of Prajnavarman by W. W, Roqkhill, London, 1833, 
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principal routes through Eastern Turkestan. These routes parted from Touen- 
Hoang in the province of Kan-Son on passing through the gate 
of Yu-men-Koan towards North-west and the other through 
Yang-Koan directly westward. Touen-Hoang already an important centre 
of Buddhism in the 3nd century a.d. with its numerous temples, caves and 
monasteries played an important part in the diffusion of Buddhist culture 
into China. 

In the 7th century, Hiuen Tsang followed the northern route on his way 
to India, but on his return journey he followed the Southern route. 

Another route of communication existed from very early times through 
Assam and Upper Burma, though the difficulty of the route did not encourage 
travellers and adventurers very much, and it was thus resorted to only by the 
barbarians of the South western province of China. 

Lastly, a third land-route of communication between China and India 
was opened in the beginning of the 7th century a.d. through Tibet. The 
First Buddhist pilgrim who seems to have travelled to China by this route 
was a famous monk of Nialanda, named Prabhdkaramitra, Towards the end 
of the 10th century, a Chinese monk, named Ki-Ye, also seems to have followed 
this route on his way back to China. Regular relation between China and 
Tibet was maintained along the self same route in the 13th century. 

The sea-route was also equally important. We have historical evidence 
of the existence of a sea-route along the South-eastern Coast lines in the 
Indian Ocean through further- India and Insul-India, when the Hindu settlers 
reached the country of Indo-China. According to Chinese records, the king- 
dom of Founan was Hinduised by a Brahmin, named Kundinya in the 
first century a.d. The Indian colony of Champa is unanimously placed 
in the 2nd century a.d. It was this sea-route that was followed by the 
celebrated Chinese pilgims Fa-Hien and I-tsing, the Indian prince of Kashmir 
Gupavaiman, in the 5th century. Since the time of the great T ang Dynasty 
the commercial and cultural relation of China with India lay along this sea- 
route. 

The most important peoples and places that played significant roles 
along the route through Central Asia were the Yueh-Chis, the Indo-Scythians, 
the Parthians, the Sogdians, the Kucheans and the Khotanese. Tibet also 
played a very important part as an intermediary of the transmission of 
Buddhism to China, but the more significant roles were played by countries 
that lay along the sea-route, namely, Kambodia, Champa, Java and 
Sumatra. 

The Indo-Scythians probably played the most important part towards 
the foundation of Buddhism in China. It was towards the end of the 1st 
century B.c. that China received the first Buddhist text from a Yue-chi prince 
and it was probably the first direct knowledge of Buddhism that China re- 
ceived. The Scythian conquest of North-western India and the foundation 
of an empire extending from the Punjab to the valley of the Oxus greatly 
helped the infiltration of the Buddhist religion and literature in Khotan in 
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the South, and Kucha and other kingdoms in the North, According to 
Chinese tradition, the first Indian missionaries, Kdsyapa MUmga and 
Dharmaratna who went to China in 68 a.d. were found in the country of the 
Indo-Scythians. They carried with them Buddhist texts which were but 
brief expositions of the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. From, this time 
onwards Buddhist missionaries, mostly Indo-Scythians by nationality, conti- 
nued to pour into China. Lokachema, a learned Buddhist monk came to 
Ho-nang-fu in 147 a.d. and translated some of the most important texts of 
the Mahayana Canon into Chinese. Towards the end of the same century 
and till the middle of the next, one of his disciples, also an Indo-Scythian, 
named Tche-Kien, translated over 100 Buddhist texts, a large number of 
which are still extant. In the 3rd century, the most important Indo-Scythian 
scholar was Dharmaraksha, who knew not less than 36 different languages 
and had a direct knowledge of Buddhism. He translated more than 200 
Sanskrit texts into Chinese, of which 90 still exist. He also organised a 
translation school where the Chinese, Indo-Scythians and Indians worked 
in close collaboration for the propagation of Buddhism in China. 

After the Indo-Scythians came the Parthians who continued the work 
of their predecessors. Ngan-che-kao or Lokottama the Parthian, Scion of a 
Royal family and a Buddhist monk, translated info Chinese more than a 
hundred Buddhist texts, of which 55 are still extant and founded a school 
of translators. Another Parthian named Nagan-Hiuan, formerly a merchant 
and royal officer, also translated some important Buddhist texts. 

After the Parthians, the mission of the spread of Buddhism passed 
on to the Sogdians. Numerous traces of Sogdian translations of Buddhist 
texts have been discovered in Central Asia. For several hundreds of years 
the Sogdian monks lived in the Buddhist monasteries of China along with 
their Chinese brethren. Among the great Sogdian personalities, who have 
left their stamp on Chinese Buddhist Canon, we hear of such names as that 
of Kang-Sing-Honei. 

From the end of the 4th century a.d. Kucha takes a leading part in the 
interpretation of Indian Buddhism to the Chinese and the most celebrated 
name we meet with in this connection is that of Kutmrajtva who was brought 
to China by general Li-Kning. Kumarajiva was the first to introduce Maha- 
yiana into China and translated some of the most important treaties of 
Mahayana, namely the Sutmlamkara Rostra of Asvaghosha, the Dasabhumivf- 
bhasa Sastra of Nagarjuna, the Satasasm of Vasubandhu^ the! Satymddht 
Sastra of Harivarman and the Brahmapala Sutra a Mahayana Vinaya work. 
Altogether 98 works are attributed to him. Besides Kumarajiva, we hear o 
a host of Kuchaean monks who c(»itributed much to the work of transla- 

tion. . ^ . . , 

Khotan also played an important rdle in the diffusion of Buddhism m o 

China. The region came into direct contact with China as early as the 
2nd century B.C., but it was not till the middle of the 3rd century a.d. that 
we hear of Sino-Khotan collaboration in the work of Buddhist expansion.. In 
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the year 259 a.d. a Chinese monk, named Tchou-She-hing, came to Khotan 
for the study of Buddhism. He compiled a catalogue of Buddhist texts 
translated into Chinese and sent a collection of sacred texts to China through 
his disciple Fou-Jin-Tan. In 291 a.d. another Khotanese monk, named Won- 
Lo-Tcho, went to China and translated the famous Mahayana text 
PmchabimsatisShasrikd Prajndpdramitd. In the beginning of the 5th century 
A.D. a Chinese prince came to Khotan and studied Mahay^a under an Indian 
teacher, named Buddkasena. Khotan became in the 5th century such an 
important centre of Mahay^ism that Dharmakshema an Indian monk, 
came from Kashmir to Khotan to study Mahayana there. Later he went 
to China and undertook the translation of the M ahdparinirvdna Suira into 
Chinese. 

Tibet did not come to play an important part in the history of Buddhism 
until the middle of the 7th century a.d., when the reigning king Srong-tsan- 
gam-Po married two princesses, one Chinese and another Nepalese who in- 
troduced Buddhism into Tibet. Through these queens Buddhism found a 
hold in the country. Srong invited Padmasambhaba of Udy^a (Uddiy^a ?) 
and also the celebrated scholar Sdntarakshita to Tibet. Padmasambhaba be- 
came the founder of Lamaism in Tibet. The monastery of Sam-ye became 
a famous centre of Buddhist learning, where monks from different parts of India 
assembled and translated Sanskrit Buddhist texts into Tibetan. The 9th and 
10th centuries saw a decline, but the religion was again revived in the 11th 
century. It was at this time that the famous Dtpankara Srijnma appeared 
in libet and with him began a glorious chapter of Buddhism in Tibet. 
After the disintegration of Buddhism in India following the Muslim conquest 
of Bengal and Bihar, Indian Buddhist monks and scholars fled to Tibet and 
Nepal along with the treasures of learning and religicai, and from the 12th 
centup/ onwards, these two countries became the centres and repositories of 
Indian Buddhism. From there they began to enrich and influence the reli- 
gion in China and Central Asia till the advent of the Mongolian power in the 
13th century. 

With the accession of Kublai Khan to power in 1259 a.d. Buddhism got 
a fillip in different parts of Asia. In China, it was already on the decline 
owing to the persecution of the Taoists. After various vicissitudes of fortune 
and measures of disputations with the Taoists in religious conferences, Bud- 
dhism found its position established with Kublai Khan as head of the Bud- 
dhist Church and Tibetan monks began to take lead in the Buddhist activities 
in China and Mongolia. Under his patronage many Buddhist texts were 
translated into Chinese among which was the Mula Smvdstivdda Karmavdchd, 
It was also under his patronage that a comparative catalogue of the Chinese 
and Tibetan Buddhist Canon was compiled by a committee composed of Tibe- 
tan, Chinese and Indian monks. It was in this period also that several editions 
of the Chinese Tripitaka were prepared and some popular Buddhist texts in 
Chinese were translated into Tibetan. 

Fii-nan qr ancient Cambodia also played its part in the work of trans- 
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mission of Buddhism to China. In the 5th century a.d. the Cambodian king 
Kauniinya Jayavarman is said to have sent an Indian monk Ndgasena to 
the Chinese Court. Shortly after two other monks of Fii-nan, named Mmi- 
drasena and Sanghabharat, went to China and translated a number of Bud- 
dhist texts into Chinese. 

Champa, however, was not destined to play the same important part, 
though we know that when this country was invaded by the Chinese general, 
the then reigning king was thoroughly defeated and the Chinese returned with 
a rich booty amongst which there were 1350 Buddhist works, all written in 
Cham alphabet. 

From the 7th century, at least for about 600 years, the empire of ^rivi- 
jaya ( Java and Sumatra ) was a great centre of Buddhist learning and 
activity. The country was visited by several Buddhist celebrities, by I-Tsing 
in the 7th century, Vajrabodhi in the 8th, Dipahkara Srijn^a in the 11th, 
and Chao Ju kua in the 13th. 

Buddhism was introduced into China as early as the end of the 1st 
century B.c. But the most glorious period in the history of Chinese Bud- 
dhism was that of the great T’ang dynasty (618-907 a.d.). It was in this 
period that a number of Indian scholars went to China and worked in colla- 
boration with their Chinese brethren. It was also in this period that Chinese 
Buddhist monks like Hiuen Tsang, I-Tsing, Wu-k’ung, Song-Yun, to name 
only the most well-known, came to India to know Indian Buddhism directly. 
A large number of translations were made from Buddhist literature into 
Chinese and Buddhist schools were founded in numbers by Chinese teachers 
who were inspired by the different systems of Buddhist philosophy. Bud- 
dhism also had a great influence on the secular life of the Chinese and it was 
through Buddhism that India gave to China her ideas, models and designs in 
art, literature and language. But after the lOth century the pure form of 
Buddhism of Hinayi^a and Mahayana schools became almost extinct and 
came gradually to be over-shadowed by Tantricism, and later on by 
Lamaism. 

The Chinese Tripifaka is a monument of Sino Indian collaboration. It 
preserves the complete Canon of eight different schools of Buddhism and also 
some Brahmanical texts and works on lexicography and Buddhist monuments 
of China, and magnificent Buddhist sculptures and paintings.^^ 

(To be continued) 


25. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in China, see Bagchi — India 
and China, Greater India Society Bulletin ; Eliot — Hinduism and Buddhism, 
Vol. Ill; Nan}io—C^atalogue of Chinese Tripitaka; J. EdkinS — Chinese Buddhism, 



SOCIETY IN MAURYAN INDIA 


By 

H. G. NARAHARI, Mysore. 

It is superfluous to apprise anyone that the Arthas^tra of Kaufilya is 
a work of great historical value and that on various subjects it yields much 
information that is of the highest importance. It is the work of a man who 
is renowned ‘ not only as a King-maker, but also for being the greatest Indian 
exponent of the art of Government, the duties of Kings, ministers, and officials, 
and the methods of diplomacy.’ Valuable as the work is seen to be to the 
student of politics, its inestimable service to the student of history cannot 
be passed over. It equips him with a knowledge of the customs and manners 
of the people in Mauryan India with that fullness and accuracy that can 
hardly be rivalled by any other work on the same subject. A knowledge of 
the society in Mauryan India is important for more than one reason. Firstly, 
it is a type of society to revive which, at least in part, it has been the uncon- 
scious effort of the many social reformers of the present day. Secondly, the 
society depicted in the Arthasdstra is diametrically opposed to that portrayed 
in the Smrtis of Manu, Yajnavalkya and others. It is the aim of the present 
article to point out this difference by adequate and sufficient quotations from 
the works mentioned above. 

The social customs unnoticed in the Smrtis but peculiar to the Arthasdstra 
are divorce, re-marriage of women who have either lost their husbands or 
have been long-deserted by them, marriage of grown-up girls by self-choice, 
marriage of a Sudra wife by a Brahmin besides his other three wives chosen 
from the three upper classes, flesh-eating and drinking of liquor among Brah- 
mins, and the embracing of the military profession by the Brahmins. 

Several conditions are mentioned in the Smrtis’ when a man can divorce 
his existing wife and re-marry, but the same opportunity and privilege is 
never given to a woman. According to Manu, ‘ a wife, who drinks any 
spiritual liquors, who acts immorally, who shows hatred to her lord, who is 
incurably diseased, who is mischievous, who wastes his property, may at all 
times be superseded by another wife Manu also mentions® certain condi- 
tions when a man can desert his wife for a short time. But none of these 
Smrtikaras allow any of these privileges to a woman. In their opinion, it is 
the greatest and most imperative duty of a woman to be entirely obedient 
to her husband^ and to be faithful to his bed whether he is alive or dead.® But 


1. Manu-smrti — IX. 80 ; Yajnavalkya I. 73 and Pardkara Smfti (Bombay Sans- 
krit Series)— Vol. I Part II. pp. 112-15. 

2. Manu smrti—loc. at 3. Op. Cit. IX. 77-78. 

4. Ibid. V. 148 ; YSinavalkya I. 77. 

p. Manu V, 151, 154, Yajhavalkya I, 75. 
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Kautilya seems to recognise that as a human being, woman has an equal 
status with man. He mentions certain conditions when even a woman can 

divorce her husband. A wom,an who hates her husband cannot divorce him 

against his will nor is the man allowed by Kautilya to divorce his wife 

against her will.^ But where there is mutual enmity, there Kautilya is pre- 

pared to grant a divorce.^ A woman is allowed by Kautilya to abandon her 
husband if he is ' either of bad character or is long gone abroad or has become 
a traitor to his king or is likely to endanger the life of his wife or has fallen 
from his caste or has lost virility.’^ If Kautilya upheld the principle of divorce, 
it does not mean that he hated the principles of co-operation, sacrifice of inte- 
rests and reconciliation in married life. All that we are to understand here 
is that, as a broad-minded legislator and as an impartial judge, he could not 
tolerate the unjust tyranny of one sex over the other. That this is so, it is 
quite evident when Kautilya refuses’^ to grant a divorce in the case of the 
first four kinds of marriages mentioned by him (viz., Brahma, Pnajapatya, 
Arsa and Daiva) and when either the husband or wife is unwilling.® 

The Smrtikaras make no provision for the re-marriage of women. Accord- 
ing to Manu, it is a crime for a widow even to mention the name of another 
man.^ When such is the case, how much more criminal would the Smrtikaras 
consider- it, if a widow thought of marrying? They would surely be horrified 
beyond all limits. As for a woman neglected by her husband, it would be 
a crime for her to think of marrying some other man. She is asked to wait 
for some years,® the number of years varying according to the duty on account 
of which the husband went abroad. If even after the lapse of the allotted 
period, the husband did not return, the woman was asked only to follow her 
husband,^ not to think of marrying some body else. In the opinion of the 
Smrtikaras it is a punishable crime, if a woman should neglect her husband 
whatever be the defect in him.^® 

While the Smrtikaras would consider it a heinous crime on the part of 
man to remain single after his first wife is dead,^^ they were at the same time 
dead against a woman marrying again. Nor do they give any opportunity^^ 
for a woman to remarry. In a marriage, there must be somebody to give 


1. Amok§ya bharturakamasya dvisati bharya ; Arthasdstra III. 3. 

2. Bharyaya^ca bharta-/oc cit. 

3. loc. cit. — ‘ parasparadve§anmok§ah ' 

4. Nicatvam parade4am va prasthito rajakilbisi | 
praiiabhihanta patitastyajyab klibopi va patih \ Op. Cit. Ill 2. 

5. Amok§o dharmavivahanam op. cit. III. 3. 

6. Supra. 

7. Manu V. 157. 

8. Ibid. IX. 76. 

9. Loc. cit. 

10. Op. cit. IX. 78. 

11. Ydjhavdkya I. 89. 

12. Manu V. 162 ; IX. 65 et. seq. cf also Paraiara p. Vol. I p. II (Bombay 
Sanskrit series) where he says that re-marriage of women is a subject of later ages 
{ Yugantara-vi^ya) . 
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the bride, ^ and she can choose herself* only when all her relatives are dead, 
and she still remains unmarried. If the woman, whose husband is dead, had 
relatives, they would not allow her to marry, and she could not remarry by 
herself cwi pain of getting the denomination of a Svairiiil.^ Moreover, it is 
the express injunction of the Smrtikiaras^ that one must marry a girl whom no 
body else had before (Ananyapurvika). Consequently, a woman who had 
lost her husband could expect no decent man to marry her. There was pre- 
valent, however, the custom® (niyoga) of appointing the younger brother of 
the husband to beget a son on his brother’s widow. But even there, that 
person (the younger brother) would be termed an adulterer, if he attempted 
to approach the woman even after she conceived. 

On the other hand, the woman who remained chaste to the bed of her 
deceased husband was glorified and promised fame on earth, and heaven after 
death.® She was even advised to commit Sati.^ 

It would be but to misrepresent Kautilya if one were to say that he 
allowed women to re-marry without imposing any restrictions on them. All 
that can be said to the credit of Kautilya, is that he accorded sanction to 
ancient customs which allow the re-marriage of women who either lost their 
husbands or were deserted by their husbands for an indefinite period of time. 
This the Smrtikaras were never constrained to allow. According to them 
the widow had either to remain chaste to her dead husband or commit Sait 
and the long-deserted wife had only to go in quest of her husband after re- 
maining chaste and faithful to him, for the prescribed number of years.® 
Under no circumstances, could a widow or a long-deserted wife ever think 
of marriage. 

Kautilya was not so severe upon women. Nor was he too lenient. If 
he made a number of laws for the remarriage of women, he also put a good 
number of limitations on all those laws. 

Women whose husbands had gone on a sojourn were required to wait 
for a reasonable period of time prescribed by the law. The number of such 
years varied according to the caste of the woman.® Distinction was also 
made between women who had borne children and those who had not,^® 
between women who were provided with maintenance and those who were 
unprovided.^^ Certain provisions are made for the remarriage of a young 
wife^* (Kumari) who is wedded in accordance with the first four kinds of 

1. r. 63 Yajnavalkya, 

2. Ibid I. 64. 

3. Op. cit. I. 67. 

4. Ibid. I. 52 ; cp. also Manu V. 163. 

5. Ibid. I. 68 et. seq. 

6. Op. cit. I. 75. Manu V. 160. 

7. Ydjfiavdlkya I. 86. 

8. See supra, p. 711. 

9. Artha^dstra III. 4. 

10. Loc. cit. 

11. Ibid. 

12 . Ibid^ 
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marriage (Dharmavivahiat) and whose husband is gone abroad. She is re- 
quired to wait for period of time, varying from 3 months to one year accord- 
ing as the husband, is either heard of or unheard of, has his name publicly an- 
nounced or not so announced, and has paid the ^ulka in full or only in part. 
Then she is required to take the permission of judges (Dharmasthairvisr^ta). 
In the opinion of Kautilya, neglect of intercourse with the wife after her 
monthly ablution is a violation of one's duty^ {Tlrthopmadho hi dhmmavor 
dha iti Kmtilyah), Opportunities are also given^ for women to remarry 
if their hhsbands have long gone abroad (Dirghapravasinab) or have become 
ascetics or have been dead. A difference is maintained in the time for which 
these women have to wait. If they have no children they are required to 
wait for the period of seven months, but if they have borne children they 
are required to wait for a period of one year. After the lapse of the pre- 
scribed period, a woman belonging to any of the three classes mentioned 
above (viz., a widow or one deserted for ever by her husband) may marry 
the younger brother of her husband. If her dead husband has a number 
of brothers, she is asked to marry him among them, who is next in age to her 
former husband, or who is virtuous and capable of protecting her or who 
is the youngest and unmarried. If her husband has no brothers, she is asked 
to maLTvy one who, either belongs to the same gotra as her husband or is a 
relative. If there are a number of such persons, preference must always be 
given to the nearer relative of her lost husband. A violation of this rule 
in remarrying is considered an offence similar in nature to an elopement and 
both the man and woman are punishable.^ 

As regards adult-marriages of girls, there does not seem to be any serious 
difference between the views of the Smrtikiaras and Kautilya.^ Like Kautilya^ 
they too do not consider it guilty® for a damsel to choose for herself a bride- 
groom of equal rank, provided three years have elapsed since she attained a 
marriageable age. The Smrtikaras, who would give supreme authority to 
the father in giving his daughter in marriage,^ say that in this case the bride- 
groom need give no Sulka to his father-in-law who has lost all authority over 
hisi daughter because he detained her at a time when she might have been a 
parent.® The damsel, who thus elects for herself a husband of her own choice, 
is not allowed to carry with her the ornaments given to her either by her 

1. Arthasastra of Kautilya—lll. 4. p. 159— Ed. Dr. R. Shamasastry. 

2. Loc, cit. 

3. Op, cit. III. 4. p. 159 Ed. Dr. R. Shamasastry. 

4. Yajnavalkya does not seem to agree with Manu and others, for he says 
that a damsel can choose only when no body lives who can give her in marriage 
(Bombay edn. p. 18.) 

5. Arthasastra IV. 12 ; p. 231 Ed. Dr. Shamasastry. 

6. Manu IX. 90-91 ; Baudhdyanasmjti IV. 1. 14 ; Parasma Vol. I, p. II Bom- 
bay Edn. p. 80. 

7. Yajnavalkya I. 64 ; Mam III. 27-30, 35 ; Naradasmrti XII. 20-21 quoted by 
Barbara p. 79 et. seq. 

8. Manu IX. 93. 
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parents or brothers.^ The Smilikiaras consider it a theft^, if a damsel should 
carry away with her any ornaments, under these conditions, from her i>aternal 
home. 

So far both Kautilya and the Smrtikaras agree ; the latter however seem 
to differ from the former in their attitude towards this kind of marriage. To 
the Smrtikaras, the adult marriage is an anamoly, an exception to the general 
rule. It cannot claim an equal status with the other kinds^ of marriage whose 
value is extolled in measureless terms.** It must be accepted that the Smrtika- 
ras, the saintly law-givers they were, could not give adult marriage an equal 
spiritual status with the other kinds of marriage where the girl is required 
to be only eight years old® and immature. Paralsara says that the signs of 
immaturity in a girl are that she does not feel coy before men and does not 
try either to avoid observation or to conceal parts of her body.® Vasi§tha, 
a Smrtikara says* that ‘ a father, fearing that his daughter may become 
mature, must give her away when she is 9 years old (Nagnika) ; if the 
daughter should become mature (before she is married) the blame goes to the 
father ’. Marriage in India, is always considered to be a sacred institution. 
Besides its being an instrument for the continuance of the race, the orthodox 
kind of marriage is considered to have a higher spiritual significance by means 
of which the ancestors of both races are blessed.^'^ Giving a daughter in mar- 
riage is considered to be an instrument to bring bliss on the father of the girl. 
The bliss that the father of the girl gets varies according to the age of the 
girl. By giving a girl who is eight years old (gauri) a man attains Heaven, 
Vaikuijtha by giving one aged nine (Rohim) and Brahmaloka by giving one 
aged ten (Konya), and if he gives in marriage one who is above this age 
(Rajasvald) a man falls into Hell.® 

The Smrtikaras who were particular about this spiritual value of marriage, 
naturally looked upon adult-marriage of a maiden by self-choice as baser in 
value, as a mere concession to human weakness. It is no wonder, for accord- 
ing to the Smrtikaras,^® the best kinds of marriage are the child-marriages ; 
of these the four, (Brahma, Daiva, Prajapatya and Ar§a) are considered the 
best. The remaining four are lower in value and of them the last two are 
condemnable. 

1. Ibid IX, 92. cp. Ydjnavalkya II. 287. 

2. Loc. cit, 

3. Brahma etc., 

4. Manu III.' 36-40. 

5. Manu IX. 94. 

6. Pardsara p. 79 — ^Yavanna lajjayahg^i kanya puru§asannidhau | 

Yonyadinyavaguheta tavad bhavati kanyaka !| 

7. Quoted by Pardsara p. 78. 

, 8. Manu III. 36-40. 

9. Gaurim dadan nakapr^tham vaikunfam rohinim dadan |! 

Kany^ dadan Brahmalokam rauravam tu rajasvalam || 

10. A^tavar§a bhavet gauri navavar^ tu rohini \ 

Da^var§a bhavet Kanya ata urdhvam rajasvala \\ 

Samvarta Smjti I. 66. quoted in Pardiara p. 79. 
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But a state-legislator and preserver of the moral law like Kautilya, could 
not make much difference between the various kinds of marriage. It was 
enough to him if marriage served as an instrument to prevent evil. The little 
distinction he makes in the various kinds of marriage is only so far as the 
approvers of the marriages are concerned. While Kautilya would consider 
it necessary to have the approval of the father in the case of the first four 
ancestral kinds of marriage (Brahma, Prajapatya, Daiva and Ar§a), he would 
feel that in the case of the remaining kinds of marriage the consent of both 
the father and the mother is necessary.^ But if one asked him which kind of 
marriage he would approve of, Kautilya would only say that any kind of mar- 
riage is appro vable provided it pleases all those that are concerned in it {Sar^ 
vesdm pritydropanam apruti^iddham^) • It follows, therefore, that if the adult 
marriage of a girl did not displease any of her kith and kin, Kautilya could find 
no fault in it and would give it an equal status with any other recognised kind 
of marriage. 

In the opinion of the Smrtikaras,^ it is hateful that a Brahmin should mar- 
ry a sudra wife. A Brahmin is allowed to marry a K§atriya girl and a Vaiisya 
girl besides one belonging to his own caste, a Ksatriya, a Vaisya girl also be- 
sides one belonging to his community, and a Vaisya, only a girl of his own 
community.*^ The Vaisya cannot marry a girl belonging to any of the castes 
higher to him. Nor is any member of any of these three castes allowed to 
marry a girl from the Sudra caste.^ In all religious functions, it is only the 
wife, belonging to the man’s own caste, that shall prove serviceable to him. 
Thus the real wife of a Brahmin shall be a girl from his own community, of 
a Ks>atriya, a girl from his caste, and of a Vaisya a girl belonging to his own 
caste. It is only lust that can make each of them need more wives,® and 
then a Brahmin is allowed 2 or 3 more wives, a Ksatriya, 1 or 2 more wives 
and a Vaisya, one more wife. It follows, therefore, that the Smrtikaras feel 
like granting a concession to human weakness if they should allow a man 
to marry out of his caste. And we have seen that even in granting this con- 
cession they make a great distinction between the Sudra community and the 
other three upper-classes. 

Ksrutilya does not make such a great difference between the three upper- 
classes and the Sudra. In their eagerness to condemn the marriage of a 

1. Arthasdstra, Ed. Dr. Shamasastby III. 2. p. 152 (3rd Edn.) 

2. Loc. cit. 

3. Ydjnavcdkya, I. 56 ; Mmu 111, 14. 

4. Tisro varn^upurveua dve tathaika yathakramam ! 

Brahmana-k§atriya-visam bharya sva sudrajanmanah | 

Ydjnavalkya I. 57 ; see also Vasistha Smrti I. 24-25 and Pardsma Gjhya- 
sutra I. 4. 8-11 ; 

5. Manu, though allowing, points out the evils that will result if any member 
of the higher castes marries a ^udra girl — cf. Manu. III. 14-19. 

6. Manu III. 12. cp. Parasara Vol. I. Part II. p. 94 (Bombay Sanskrit series.) 
where he says : — 

‘ Dharmarthakamadau savartiamudhva pascad rirarhsavas cet tada te§am 

avarab hinavarp.ab imab k§atriyadyab kramepa bharyab smrtab' 
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man of any of the three upper-classes with a iSudra woman, the Smrtik&ras 
said that a son begotten on a i6udra woman by a member of the upper-classes 
would only be a Sudra in caste. Manu, in one place, ^ goes to the extent 
of saying that such a son is even as a corpse, though alive and that he is 
thence called in law a living corpse. But so far as Kautilya is concerned, 
we find him nowhere make any such great distinction between the three upper 
classes and the Sudra. We have no evidence to say that he considers the son 
begotten by a Brahmin on a K§atriya or Vaisya woman superior to the son 
begotten by the same Brahmin on a Sudra woman. All the distinction he 
makes is only so far as the division of inheritance is concerned.^ If a Brah- 
min has begotten sons in all the four castes, the son of his Brahmin wife 
shall take four shares, the son of his K^atriya wife three shares, the son of 
his Vai^a wife two shares and the son of his 6udra wife one share only. 

According to Manu,^ a son begotten by a member of the upper classes on 
a Sudra woman has no right to claim a share in his paternal property, if his 
actual father did not legally marry his mother. Such a son is called a Pdra- 
sava.^ And while the Smrtikaras condemn him in measureless terms and 
allow him no share in his paternal property save what his actual father 
might give him,^ Kautilya® grants such a son a third share in his paternal 
property. 

There is not much direct evidence to prove that Brahmins in Mauryan 
India partook^ of liquor and meat. But from statements made by Kautilya 
in some contexts, it is inferable that the custom of eating meat and drinking 
liquor was current among the Brahmins in Mauryan times. Kautilya enu- 
merates a number of reasons® for not selling liquor in large quantities but only 

1. Yam Brahmaijastu Sudrayam Kamad utpadayet sutam ( 

Sa parayanneva §avas tasmatpara^val? smrtah H — Manu IX. 178. 

Elevation to and degradation from caste was prevalent during the time when 
plural marriages were current. During the time of the Smrtikaras, plural marriages 
were undervalued, and elevation and degradation in caste, referred to in earlier Sutra 
writings, was misinterpreted. See Gautama IV, 16-28, and Apastamba I. 1. 1. 3-6 ; 
I. 1. 2. 5. 

It is at this time that the episode of Visvamitra’s elevation to Brahmin caste after 
the performance of his long and austere penance, seems to have found a placfe in the 
puraoas. 

2. Afthasastra III. p. 6 cp. Manu IX. 149-155 where he allows a similar distri- 
bution of property. But there, according to Manu, the son of a member of the upper- 
classes begotten on a woman of the Sudra community, is entitled to his prescribed 
share (i.e., a tenth part of the property) only if he is virtuous, 

3. Manu IX. 155. 

4. Supra, 

5. Manu loc. dt. 

6. Arthasastra III. 6. 

7. The undertaking of the slaughter of beasts on a large scale for the supply 
of flesh to the people including even the brahmins, and the custom of having state- 
owned drinking-saloons to supply liquor to people of all castes and the appointing 
of superintendents to both the slaughter-house and the drinking-saloon may, how- 
ever, be taken as suffident evidences. See Arthc^astra II. 25, 26, 

Ibid. II. 25. 
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in such small quantities as one-fourth or half-a-ku<Jumba, one lowjumba, 
half-a-prastha, or one prastha. In the course of his enumeration, 
one of the reasons that Kautilya mentions for not selling liquor in larger quanti- 
ties than those prescribed, is that Aryas may otherwise violate their decency 
and virtuous character {maryMMikramabhayMaryanam) ?■ If Kautilya 
should consider it an immoral act on the part of brahmins (Arya) to partake 
of an amount of liquor more than the quantity prescribed, it is possible to 
infer that it would not be considered indecent and vile if a brahmin partook 
of the prescribed quantity of liquor. 

In Kaufilya’s time, there was prevalent the custom of having preserves 
in forests and any poacher was severely punished.^ In inflicting punishment 
a distinction was made between an ordinary person and a house-holder ; while 
the former was to be punished with the highest amercement, the latter was 
to be punished with the middlemost amercement.^ As the caste of these 
tress-passing house-holders is not specified, it is possible to infer that there 
were brahmin house-holders also who poached on state-preserves in the forests. 

Prescribing different kinds of punishments for violating justice, Kautilya 
feels that it would be a capital crime to induce a Brahmin to partake of 
whatever food or drink that is prohibited and hence the highest amercement 
is metecf out to the offender {bmhma^am apeyam abhak^yam va satrigrariisa- 
yata uttamo From this we have to infer that there were certain 

kinds of food and drink which Brahmins could take and that it would not 
be considered a crime to induce Brahmins to partake of these. 

In the Smitis, there seems to be no allowance for brahmins to drink liquor. 
Liquor-drinking seems to be definitely prohibited, for Yiajnavalkya, in one 
place,® says that one must not dine in the house of one who lives by selling 
liquor (Suilajivah). A brahmac&rin is prohibited from drinking liquor or 
partaking of meat.® But house-holders (GrhasthSh) are allowed certain 
kinds of meat.'^ 

The embracing of the military profession by brahmins was more com- 
monly prevalent in Mauryan times than in medieval. It is true that we have 
names of brahmin military commanders like Dropa in the epics, and of brah- 
min ministers-of-state like Kautilya and Sfiyana, the famous commentator of 
the Vedas. But still the existence of an army divided into regiments in 
accordance with the caste of the soldiers was also a custom in Mauryan India. 
In the Mauryan army,® there was the brahmin regiment, the Ki§atriya regi- 


1. Loc. cit. 

2. Arthas^tra II. 26. 

3. Loc, cit, — ‘ Kutuipbiniam abhayavanaparigrahe§u madhyamam.* 

4. Op, cit, IV. 13. 

5 Chailadhava-surajiva-sahopapativesmanam egamannam na bhok- 

tavyam YdjnavMya I. 164 et. seq. 

6. Ibid, I. 33. 

7. Ibid. I. 170-78. 

8. Ibid IX. 2. 
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merit, the Vaisya regiment and the regiment consisting of soldiers of the 
Sudra community. Kautilya raises the question : — ‘ which of these regiments 
should be considered imprimis ’ ? The early teachers of polity consider^ the 
brahmin regiment to be most supreme, inasmuch as it is the bravest of the 
various regiments. But Kautilya does not agree with them. He knew that 
Brahmins are liable to be more easily won over by enemies by prostration 
than the others. He, therefore, places no confidence in the Brahmin soldiers 
and only undervalues them.^ 

In the Smrtis of Manu and Yiajnavalkya, we find no mention of the 
embracing of the militar>^ profession by the priestly class. The sole duty 
of the Brahmin house-holder consists in his performance of rites enjoined 
by Sruti and Smrti. The Brahmins, says Yajnavalkya,^ must approach kings 
only for welfare and safety, not for taking up service. 

Servitude, according to the Smrtikaras, is forbidden to Brahmins. It 
is the profession only of the Sudra. As for a Brahmin, his profession is 
essentially priestly in character. Manu allows Brahmins to take up arms on 
certain occasions,^ but on all those occasions a Brahmin can wield a weapon 
only in the defensive ; it may be either to defend himself against an adversary 
or to save a woman or a priest from an enemy. On no occasion can a brahmin 
wield a weapon in offence except it be in a war which is waged for a just 
cause.'*^ These are the only occasions when a brahmin can take up arms. 
Apart from this, it is difficult to find a context in the Smrtis where enrol- 
ment in the army is mentioned as an alternative profession of the priestly 
Brahmin community. 

We, therefore, see that the Arthasastra of Kautilya on the one hand, 
and the Smrtis of Manu and Yajnavalkya on the other, represent two types 
of society which differ from each other to a considerable extent.® While 
divorce was an impossibility to followers of the Smrtis, the Arthasustrc of 
Kautilya makes allowances for it. While remarriage of men was a common 
affair, the Smrtikaras do not give the same privilege to women, and this 
Kautilya does allow. What appeared immoral to the religious-minded Smrti- 
karas appears just and reasonable to legislators like Kautilya. It is this differ- 


1. ‘ Bi^mana k§atriya-vaisya-sudra-sainyanam tejalipradh^yat 
purvam purvam sreyah sannahayitum Op. cit. p. 345. 

2. hoc. cit. 

3. ‘ Upeyadisvaram caiva yogak§emarthasiddhaye.' — Ydjnavakya I. 100. 
Commenting on this Vijnanesvara says ‘ Upeyadityanena sevam prati§edhayati ; 

Vetanagrahaj^enajfiakarauam seva, tasyai? svavrttitvena ni^edhat.' — p. 29 (Venkates- 
wara Press edition.) 

4. Mam VIII. 348 et. seq. 

5. ‘ Dak^ipananca saipgare ' — Mam VIII. 349 i.e., a Brahmin may wield a wea- 
pon to get back the Dak^ipa stolen from him by his enemy. 

6. This might probably be the reason why the Arthasastra is treated witJi deri- 
sion and contempt by B^ in his Kddambari (‘ Kim ya te^m sSihpratam ye#m 
atinrsamsaprayopadeWiirghruam Kaufilyasastraip pramanaip p. 109 Bombay edn.) 
and Da^din in his Dasakumdrcarita (Adhi^va tavaddandanltim. .11. 8.) 
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encd in temperament that makes the Smrtikiaras and Kautilya give mutually 
opposite views regarding adult-marriage and the marriage of a Sudra woman 
by a Brahmin. The Smftikaras, religious-minded as they were, considered 
every activity on earth as having a spiritual aim. To them, life was a re- 
ligious pilgrimage and every act in it, a religious function. Marriage was 
not an exception to this rule. Hence, they considered it not merely as a means 
to prevent evil that was otherwise inevitable, not merely as the necessary 
weapon to fight out immorality that was otherwise possible, not merely as 
a concession to human weakness, but as a spiritual function which not only 
served to save the man and woman from the otherwise inevitable immorality 
but also helped the parents of the bride and bride-groom to attam the Summum 
bonum of human existence. Perhaps the greatest gift that a man can boast 
of, is his daughter to a worthy man and this act brings him the highest benefit 
that he can ever desire. It brings him Heaven, which is otherwise very diffi- 
cult to attain. 

Therefore, we see that, to the Smrtikaras, marriage is a spiritual function, 
not a mere secular activity. Naturally, they formulated stringent laws regulat- 
ing it. They felt that any violation of these laws was condemnable. They al- 
lowed exceptions but at the same time never allowed spirituality to these excep- 
tions. In their opinion, only that marriage is sacred which obeys verbatim the 
prescribed laws. The other kinds which come as exceptions have no spritual 
value. Hence they looked upon the marriage of a !§udra woman by a brahmin 
and the adult-marriage of girls as exceptions to the general rule and as devoid 
of all spiritual value. These were practised not encouraged, tolerated but 
never applauded. But a minister of the state and preserver of law and 
order like Kautilya, would find it very hard to make any difference between 
the various kinds of marriage. Any kind of marriage which would serve as 
a preventive to licence and immorality and which would not bring displeasure 
to any of the parties concerned in it, is desirable and appealing to a legis- 
lator. And it is this view that is responsible for Kautilya’s tolerant attitude 
towards the adult-marriage of girls and the marriage of a sudra woman by 
a brahmin. 

We have also seen that customs like drinking of liquor and embracing 
of the military profession by the brahmins was the predominant feature of 
Mauryan India, and that in the Smrti period these customs seem to be either 
discouraged or not in much vogue. 

There now rises up an interesting question : Are we to suppose that the 
customs referred to in the Smftis are ancient and that in the Arthasdstra their 
practice was discontinued and discouraged ? Or, should we infer that the 
customs depicted in the Arthasdstra indicate their earlier age and that in 
the Smrti period the practice of these was condemned and prohibited ? 

The former supposition is inadmissible, for the Smrtis even now continue 
to be the sole authority for all our customs, religious or social. Moreover, we 
lack evidence to assert that the customs laid down by the Smftis w^re dis- 
continued in the Mauryan period but wero resumed later on. 
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We are, therefore, bound to accept the alternative that the Smrtis find 
fault with the Mauryan customs and consequently try to regulate the people 
by prescribing the right type of social customs. Our supposition seems to be 
supported by another fact. Even a cursory student of the marriage-hymn of the 
Sgveda^ knows that adult-marriage was not merely allowed in vedic times, 
but was the only kind of marriage that was known. A study of the funeral 
hymns shows that Sati, the atrocious custom that has been praised by the 
Smrtis, was never practised in vedic India.® The widow lies by the side of 
her dead husband for a moment, only to get up subsequently. She is asked 
‘ to come unto the world of life ' and this may perhaps mean that she was al- 
lowed to marry afterwards if she desired. Widow-marriage is prohibited and 
Sati is extolled in the Smrtis. But the vedic custom was exactly the opposite. 
So also while the Smrtis treat of adult-marriage as an anomaly, by no means 
sacred, in vedic India, girls were married only after they were fit for consum- 
mation. In the epic period also, we find that the marriage of girls after 
puberty was a prevalent custom.^ We may, therefore, possibly infer that 
the people in Mauryan India approved of and continued the practices of 
vedic times, and that the Smrtikiras did not approve of them and consequent- 
ly discontinued their practice. 

A point of chronology has now been raised. We have now to accept that 
the Smrtis are later in age than the Arthasastra of Kaufilya. In raising this 
proposition, I trust I shall be but alluding to a point, long back raised and 
convincingly proved by my revered guru, Mah&mahopiadhyaya Dr. R. 
Shamasastry, in his learned preface^ to his translation of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya. 


L RV. X. 85. 21-22. 

2. RV. X. 18.8. 

3. Epic India — C. V. Vaidya pp. 88-91. 

4. Preface pp. XV to XVIII. 
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A NOTE ON THE INDIA OFFICE PLATE OF DEVASENA 

In the last June number of this Journal Dr. H. N. Randle has published 
an interesting article on the India Office plate of the Vakataka Maharaja Devasena. 
I wiite this note to throw further light on some matters discussed by Dr. Randle. 

In note 1 on page 177 Dr. Randle says that the Ramtek plate registered in 
Hiralal’s Inscriptions of the C. P. and Berm is unfortunately not described. He 
has not, evidently, seen my article entitled ‘ An odd Copper-plate of the Vakataka 
King Pravarasena IP published in the Nagpur University Jourmd, No. 3 (1937). 
The article is accompanied by fascimiles of the two sides of the plate. The original 
plate is now lost. It was discovered together with three or four other plates by 
some contractors while digging for manganese at Mansar near R&mtek. The con- 
tractors divided the plates among themselves. After some of them had left the 
province, the news of the discovery reached Mr. G. P. Dick, Barrister-at-Law, who 
could, thereafter, secuie only one of the plates. This plate too was subsequently 
lost when Mr. Dick had to leave hurriedly for England owing to illness. Only the 
photographs of its two sides, which were taken at the time, were in the possession 
of the late Dr. Hiralal who kindly placed them at my disposal for publication. 
The aforementioned facsimiles are prepared from those photographs. 

Like other Vakataka lecords this inscription alsoi is written in Sanskrit and in 
box-headed characters. As the first two or three plates^ are not forthcoming, all 
details about the grant such as the donor, the donee, the land or the village granted 
etc. are lost. But as the characters resemble those of the Patna Museum and other 
grants of Pravarasena II, this grant also was probably made by the same king. 
The extant portion of the inscription records the purpose and conditions of the 
grant and the immunities allowed to the donee. The opening words clearly state 
that the grant was made for the increase of the religious merit, life, strength and 
prosperity of the donor. This statement clearly shows that this plate could not 
have belonged to the same set as the Patna Museum plate^ which records a grant 
made by Pravarasena II for the increase of the religious merit etc. of his mother. 
In fact I have ascertained from inquiries that the latter plate was discovered in about 
1919, while digging for the foundation of the bungalow ( or one of its outhouses ) 
of the District Superintendent of Police at Balaghat. I have shown elsewhere^ 
that some of the villages mentioned in the Patna Museum plate can be satisfactorily 
identified in the vidnity of Balaghat. 

Dr. Randle thinks it doubtful if Nandivardhana, Pravarapura, Padmapura and 
Vatsyiagulma were capitals of the Vakatakas. That Nandivardhana was an 
early capital of the Vakatakas was first suggested by me in my article on the 
unfinished Viakfataka plate from Drug.** That suggestion is now corroborated by a 
set of plates of Pravarsena II, recently discovered at Belora in the Wardha District, 
which I am editing in the Epigraphia Jndica, Like the Poona plates of Prabhavati- 
gupt^ these plates also were issued from Nandivardhana and there is no indication 


1. Th^ Ramtek plate is the penultimate plate of its set. The last plate must 
have contained the usual benedictive and imprecatory verses. 

2. Dr. Hiralal thought that the two plates belonged to the same set. He 
has not, however, given any reasons for his view. See his Inscriptions in C, P, and 
Berar, 2nd ed. p. 5. 

3. See my article ‘ Epigraphic Notes— IT in the Nagpur UmversUy lournaly 
No. 3, pp. 48 ff. 
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in them that the place was only a site of the royal camp. Nandivardhana, there- 
fore, clearly appears to have been the Vaka^aka capital before the foundation of 
Pravarapura. There is no doubt that this Nandivardhana is identical with the 
Nandivardhana from which BhavadattavaiTnan’s^ Bddhapura (Rithpur) plates® 
were issued. And the conclusion is irresistible that Bhavadattavarman of the Naja 
dynasty occupied for some time a portion of Vidarbha. This place is now called Nand- 
ardhan or Nagardhan which is situated near Ramtek in the Nagpur District. ^ 
Pravarapura is mentioned as the place of issue in three® out of the five complete 
grants of Pravarasena II that have been published so far. It was evidently found- 
ed by that king who named it after himself and made it his capital. Like Nandi- 
vardhana and Pravarapura, Padmapura also seems to have once been the capital 
of the 'Vaka takas. The Drug plate was intended to be issued from Padmapura and 
it is noteworthy that no word like vdsaka is added to it in that inscription, which 
plainly indicates that it was not a temporary site of the royal camp. In my article 
on the Drug plate I have put forward the suggestion that the seat of government 
was shifted to Padmapura during the reign of Prithivishena II and his father 
Narendrasena when a portion of the Vakataka kingdom was occupied by the Nalas.® 
Piithivishepa II finally succeeded in driving out the Nalas and even in devastating 
their capital Pu§kari as stated in the Po<3iagadh inscription. 

VStsyagulma or Vatsagulma, as the name is spelt elsewhere, was the last capital 
of the Vakatakas. It seems to have attained great importance in course of time ; 
for it gave its name to a particular style. In the opening verse of his Prakrit play 
K€fT pur amah j art, Rajasekhara mentions VacchomI ( which is plainly derived from 
the Sanskrit Vatsyagulmi) as a rtti together with the Magadhi and the P§ncall. 
VacchomI is clearly identical with VaidarbhI. The latter name is derived from the 
country of Vidarbha and the former from its capital Vacchoma (Vatsagulma). Dr. 
Randle has ^own by reference to the Kdmasutra that the Vatsagulma country 
was situated in the South and that it corresponds to the Vakataka kingdom. 
Rajasekhara also tells us in his Karpuramahjart that Vacchoma was situated in the 
Dak§ii?apatha.^^ This Prakrit play has for its plot the marriage of Karpuraman- 
jari, the princess of Vacchoma, with Candapala who was probably intended to re- 
present the Pratihara king, Mahipala, of Kanauj .^2 xhe princess seems to have 
been an adopted daughter^® of the contempoiary Ra§trakuta king and was staying 
at Vacchoma (Vatsagulma), the capital of Vidarbha. The importance of Vatsa- 
gultna as a centre of culture is suggested by Raja^^hara in his rhetorical work, 
Kdvyamxmamsd also. In the third adhydya of this work Raja^hara states that 
the mythical Kavyapuru^a married the S^Hyavidya at Vatsagulma in Vidarbha 


5. The name of this king of the Nala dynasty appears by mistake aa Bhava- 
ttavarman in Rddhapura plates. It appears in the correct form in the Po<Jaga(jh 
inscription { E. /., XXI, 155) and on the gold coins recently discovered in the 
Bastar State. See Journial of the Numismatic Society of India, No. 1 pp. 

6. E. I. XIX, 102. The difference between Nandivardhana and Nandivard- 
hana is not very material. 

7. Ibid. IX, 43-44. 

8. Viz., in the Cammak, Ehidia and Pattan plates. 

9. Ibid., XXII, 212. 

10. Ibid., XXI, 155. 

11. See KarpuremuMjan ( Harward Oriental Series ed.), p. 26. 

12. Lanman thinks that he was ruling in the Deccan (Ibid., p. 213), while 
Sten Konow identifies him with Mahendrapala of Kanauj (Das tndische Drama. 
p. 85). For the reasons on which my view is based, see I.A„ LXII, 201 ff. and 
Pmthak Commenwratim Volume, pp. 362 ff. 

13. The text is corrupt in this portion. The Niruayasagara ed. has tehim 
ab^mupai^^etH which would make the princess a daughter of the Kuntala king. 
B^t the capital of Kuntala in those days was Manyakneta, not Vatsagulma. The 
llarward ed., has tehim ahem kkalakhandehim kifnidd duhida tti vucedmi which LAN- 
MAN ti^slates as ‘They call me by way of joke (?) their bought daughter/ 
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which is th^ pleasure-resort of the god of love.^"* Vatsagulma was evidently known 
as a centre of learning and culture in the time of Raja^khara. 

This Vatsagulma is identical with V^im or Basim, the chief town of the Basim 
talsukd of the Akola District in Berar. This place is now regarded as a holy 
ksetra and there are said to be as many as 108 tirthas in it, associated with differ- 
ent gods and sages. This placer-|name is variously derived. The J ct^ywtnati^ald a 
commentary of the Kamasutra states that Vatsa and Gulma were two uterine 
brothers and princes of Dak§in]apatha. The country settled by them came to be 
known as Vatsagulmaka.i^ The local Mahdtmya gives an altogether different 
derivation. It states that Vatsa was a sage who by his very severe austerities made 
an assemblage ( gulnm ) of gods come down to and settle in the vicinity of his 
hermitage. The place since then came to be known as Vatsagulma.^® 

The India Office plate was intended to record the grant of the village 
Yappajja (?) situated in the N^gara-ka^aka on the northern road (.Uttarontmrga) , 
These places have not been located. I too cannot suggest any identification of 
Yappajja, but if Nahgara is a mistake for MMgara,i^ the place may be identical 
with MangruU® (ancient Mahgarpura, the head-quarters of a tdlukd of the same 
name in the Akola District. It lies about 25 miles north by east of Basim, on the 
high road which connects Basim with Karan ja. It was therefore situated on the 
northern road ( JJttara-mdrga ) as stated in the inscription. 

Finally,, I would suggest the reading santma (for santaka) in place of scmnara. 
We occasionally come across the looped t in Vakataka records. There are several 
instances of it the recently discovered Beloiia plates of Pravarasena II, mentioned 
above. Sacarantaka is clearly a mistake for samcarantuka ( propeily Sancct 7 unt(ih ), 
which corresponds to the expression djnu-sahcmi usually met with in Vakataka 
grants. 

Nagpur, V. V. Mirashi. 


DR. GHOSH ON PANINI AND THE RK-PRATISAKHYA 

In New Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, pp. 59-61, Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh has kindly 
taken note of my article. “ Pdnini & tJie Rk-Prdtisdkhya " {NIA, Vol. I, pp. 
459-59 ) and discussed some of the FK>ints raised by me. The main theme of my 
article was to examine in detail the scholastic discussion between Dr. Ghosh and 
Dr. Thieme on the above subject and put forth my views as to the validity and 
conclusiveness of their arguments and conclusions. Fortunately, both the scholars 
have, by now, expressed their views on my article (Ghosh ; NIA, Vol. II, pp. 


14. G. O. S. ed. (1916), p. 10, 

15. Kdmasutra (Nirnayasagara ed.) p. 295. The Brhatkathd also mentions 
Vatsa and Gulma who were sons of a Brahmaoa and maternal uncles of Gui}a<}hyaj 
but it does not state that they founded a city named Vatsagulma. See Bfhatkathd- 
mahjari, I, 3, 4 and Kathdsaritsdgara, I, 6, 9. 

16. Akola District Gazetteer, pp. 322 ff. 

17. As shown by Dr. Randle, the inscription contains numerous errors of 

orthography. Such a mistake is not, therefore, unlikely. 

JL8. This place is also called Mangrul Pir. Since this note was sent to the 

press, a large hoard of more than 1500 polin coins of several sataviahana Idnga has 

b^ discovered there^ whidi ^ows that the place dates back to the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

19. Sasarantaka has no connection with santaka. The word is clearly the 
same as sarhcaramtaka which is met with in the earlier Prakrit grants of the Pal- 
lavas. See anne vi ca amhapesanoHappayutte samcaramtaka-bhadchmmusdna in the 
Hirahadagalli plates of Sivaskandavarman, E. 1, 5, and compare the expression 
smvvddhyaksh^vallabha-idscma-sancdrifjuih in the Mangalur Sanskrit grant of the 
Pallava king Sirhhavarman, /. A„ V, 155. Samcaraniaka refers to officers and ser- 
vants touring in the districts by royal command. 
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59*61 : Thieme ; IC, VoL V, pp. 363-66) . But while Dr. Thieme feels “ com 
pelled to accept my view-point in every essential detail {Ibid p. 366) and reserves 
for future *‘a discussion of those delicate points on which he differs fronj me Dr. 
Ghosh has confined himself to a few salient points in his discussioin of my views 
and has kept silent on other issues wherein I have taken exception to his erroneous 
views and mis-statements. I may be permitted to regard his silence as an illustra- 
tion of Maunam Svtkdra-lak^atuxm. In the present note I shall, therefore, refer only 
to those points which have been learnedly discussed by Dr. Ghosh. 

In his previous article, Dr. Ghosh particularly stressed the rhythm of a verse- 
foot in Naddttasvaritodayam ” ( Pap. VIII-iv-67 ) and expressly slated that “ the 
burden of his whole argument ( about Papini's borrowing from the FU<^-Prati^akhya ) 
hinges on the metrical nature of the siitra ”. But in the last note he argues “ that 
the metrical rhythm plm the term Udaya plus the anomalous (?) grammatical con- 
struction might t<^ether constitute the positive proof". This clearly shows that he 
is no longer enamoured of the ' metrical rhythm ' as the weightiest argument. It 
may be { and to my knowledge it is ) true that none before Dr. Ghosh had detected 
the metrical rhythm in the siitray but the 'discoveiy* does not help the matter much. 
As pointed out by me before, the three parts of the arguments, viz., metrical rhythm, 
the use of the word Udaya and anomalous grammatical construction, considered 
independently lead to no sure conclusion. It is, therefore, natural to expect from 
Dr. Ghosh conclusive and sound arguments and not meie “ concurrent possibilities'*. 

About the meaning of the word, Andrea, Dr. Ghosh is ‘ astonished to see my 
quoting the passages from the Kdsikd and Bdkmarmamd to show* that the word 
Andrea means Pada-patha. But he has missed the real purpose of my doing so. It 
was merely to indicate that Dr. Ghosh was not the first scholar to interpret 
PaO- I-i-16 with reference to S^mlya's Padapatha (as implied in his statement on 
p. 390, vol. IV of Indian Culture ) . I never contended that the word does not mean 
Padapatha ; on the other hand I quoted the above commentators to show clearly that 
Sakalya's Padapatha was not understood as falling outside the scope of P5ij. I-i-16. 
The real question was and is whether the word, according to Paijini, meant Pada- 
patha and Padapatha only. For deciding this question we ^ould refer to the us‘ 
of the word in Pre-P^nian and PSjjinian times. So far as P. is concerned, let it 
be dearly understood that he does not regard it as a technical term for Padapatha, 
as Dr. Ghosh emphatically asserts. I humbly refer Dr. Ghosh to Paij. ( IV-1-78 ) , 
wherein the word has been used to signify " something else than the Padapatha I 
may also refer to the non- technical use of the secondary' formation from the word, 
viz., Andr^eya, occurring in the Atharva-Veda (11-1-33). It is, therefore, correct to 
say that in rai?. ( 1-1-16 ), Piaoini is not using the word in a technical sense ( Pada 
patha only). PSijini uses the word in the simple sense, viz., non-vedic, which, of 
course, as understood by the PSuoiniyas includes Padapatha also. If we accept Dr. 
Ghosh's view that the word means Padapatha only, the counter-examples in the 
Ka^ika on Paa^ I-i-16 would be quite unwarranted. The phrase Gavdty-ayam^ha 
is not taken obviously from Sakalya's Padapatha. How cam this fbrase be then dted 
as a counter-example ( Praty-Uddharana ) of the word Sambuddhau in the sutia 
( i.e. as the possible example of the sutra if the word SambuddhM were dropped 
from Ktji. I-i-16? Dr. Ghosh is not prepared to accept! the proposition that the 
tenn *aimr§a' in PSp. I-i-16 refers to the non-vedic language in general, for the simple 
leason that in that case his contention of PSpini's borrowing from the IjikdPtat^dkhya 
would not stand. 

Dr. Ghosh has charged me with " having not observed a difference between a 
final 0 in general and that of Vocative so far as Sandhi-contraction ia concerned 
and takes pains to demonstrate the same. But all his trouble is uncalled for and 
amounts to replying a purvapafi^a never suggested. What I maintained was that 
PgQini deals with both the kinds of cases — ^with final 0 in general and Vocative 0 
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relation to iti. This does not suggest that there is ho difference in their treatment. 
My contention was that we have no reason to suppose that P^ini ^ould not and 
could not have dealt with the noh-contractibility of the Vocative 0 in relation to iti, 
for I don't agree with Dr. Ghosh that Panini had no personal knowledge of Pada- 
patha and that he had no business to dabble with the rules of Sandhi observed in 
Padapiatha. There is, therefore, no justification for narrowing down arbitrarily the 
sphere of his work. Paiiini’s is a well-planned and comprehensive grammar and 
naturally therefore he deals with the cases of Vocative O in relation to iti as well as 
those of final 0, It may be borne in mind that Panini's treatment of the subject is 
just the same as warranted by the actual usage in the language. If, in Si^alya’s 
Padapat^ the vocative \0 remains unjoined in Sandhi with the following Iti, it is 
provided for in the sutra ( I-i-16 ), while the cases of final O, which are joined in 

Sandhi, are provided for by the sutras ( VI-i-78, VI-i-109 ) . Exceptions to the 

above rules in the pro^e Mantras and in the metrical mantras are provided for in the 
sutras ( VI-i-117 ff; VI-i-115-6 ) respectively. There could be no better, and yet 
at the same time brief, treatment. But Dr. Ghosh, anxious to find defects in 
Planini’s treatment, quotes three (3) cases from the Taittiriya Samhita and asserts 
that they are not covered by Panini. I may point out that Panini's plan has not 

left the above 3 cases unattended. The fkst two examples, cited by Dr. Ghosh, 

sum asi ( TS. 1-3-14-7 ) and Pito a ( TS. 5-7-2-4 ) are not joined in Sandhi, because 
— as occurring, in the body of a metrical mantra {Sa no mayobhu pito a visasva 
and vadmd hi suno asy-admasadmd) — they are covered by Pan. (VI-i-115). Dr. 
Ghosh’s nliird example Satakrato'nu (TS 2-5-12-15) occurs in a prose mantra and 
therefore the general rule (VI-i-109) prevails and Sandhi is made. I wonder 
how the strict and careful application of (Pap. VI-i-115) to the above examples 
escaped Dr. Ghosh's vigilant notice. 

Before I pass on to other topics, I may allude to two mis-statements made in 
this connection in his note by Dr. Ghosh. He thinks that Patanjali misunderstood^ 
P^. I-i-115, for the example given, by him, uho iti is from Padapatha. If Dr. 
Ghosh had read further the remarks of Patanjali on the same sutras, he would have 


clearly seen that Patanjali did not regard the sutra applicable to Padapatha only 
(vide adabhavat, given as an example of the Vartika Otasca vipvati^edhah) on 
the same sutra. In fact, Patanjali takes the sutra as enjoining the paiticle 0 to be 
unchangeable in general. And this is in full conformity with the state of things. 
But the difficulty of Dr, Ghosh is that he does not like Papini or his commentator 
to refer to Padapafha, which according to him is reserved for the author of the 
m-Prdtisdkhyu. The other statement of Dr. Ghosh open to objection is that he 
thinks that cases of real non-sandhi are dealt with by P. in VI-i-115 ff, where the 
word is prakftyB and not prugrhya. According to Dr. Ghosh, the pragrhya cases 
should belong to Padapatha only. But the Papinian scheme does not justify 
above assumption. Does Dr. Ghosh mean to say that the pragrhya cases ( provi e 
for in Pap. I-i-11-12 ; 15 ) occur in Padapatha only and not in the general literature . 

About the ‘ingenious’ suggestion regarding Pap. VI-i-27, Dr. Ghosh says with- 
out giving reasons that he is still unconvinced. This, of course, I cannot help. But 
when he further asserts that, in case the sutra ( VI-i-127 ) is split into two p s, 
the particle ca would not be redundant, but would serve the purpose of connertir^ 
the two parts and quotes an anal<^ous case of Paii. VII-ii-98, I must ray that 

has missed my argument. In Kp. (VII-ii-98) the ^ foiT 

stmrtha of the word eka-vacane which otherwise would not be ^ J”® 

following of a pratyaya or an uttarapada does not necessanly imply ® , 

of the preceding Yu^mad and Asmad, But in the present case ( ^ -i- » 

state of things is different Here the very fact that the long vow s i, u, ' 

shortened before a dissimilar vowel, dearly implies that no further 
take place {Hrasva-vidhi-sdmarthySt na svmmandhih) • Hence there is no nec 
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sity of assigning pragrhyatva to the examples of Dr. Ghosh’s second part of the 
sutra and the particle ca would therefore remain redundant. 

Regarding his novel theory that in a rule the name of an Acarya invariably 
comes in the end, I have shown in my last article that no such principle can be de^ 
duced from the order of words in the A^tddhyayi and finally quoted the sutra (III- 
iv-111) as going against Dr. Ghosh’s theoiry. In reply, Dr. Ghosh says that he was 
not oblivious of that sutra and considers the word eva in (III-iv-111) as truly re- 
dundant. As Dr. Ghosh disregards my reference to Patahjali (on III-iv-110), 
where the significance of eva has been indicated, I can’t decide whether he remains 
unconvinced by the argument or has missed the point as in the above case of ca. 
The latter is, indeed, the case with his another statement in which he still persists 
to regard syeti akuruta ( TS 5-5-8 ) and mithuni abhavofn ( ibid, 5-5-6 ) as the 
known examples of Dr. Ghosh’s first part of the sutra ( VI-i-127 ) . The facts are 
quite simple and dear. As the first part of the sutra records the opinion of ^kalya, 
its examples should, according to Dr. Ghosh, be given from Sakalya’s work ( Pada- 
patha) as in the case of other Pan. Sutras quoting S^alya. The examples from the 
TS, would be, according to him, unwarranted and irrelevant. As regards the Unaf^ 
urn problem, Dr. Ghosh is 'mystified to see that I discussed only that side of pro- 
blem which may be turned to support my theory and completely ignored the rest. 
But how am I to convince him that I have no theory to advance. I was concerned 
with examining his mistatements on the unak um problem. Dr. Ghosh had stated 
(IC, Vol. IV pp. 394-95) that Siandhi in avedv-indra and its absence in bhd m- 
amsave cannot be explained by Pan. On this, I pointed out the Pan. sutras 
( VIII-iii-33 and I-i-14 ) , which fully cover the above examples. But instead of 
admitting the cogency of my reply, he insists to remain unconvinced. As regards 
his reasons for remaining unconvinced, he has none to offer with reference to bhd u- 
amsave, and about avedv-indra he gives an illuminating (?) reason that the sutra 
( VIII-iii-33 ) is an optional rule. What a good reason ! 

As regards the last paragraph of Dr. Ghosh’s note, I can’t help wiping that 1 
would rather like to remain ununderstood " as to what I intended to convey ” than 
to be misunderstood. For, the misunderstanding of my remarks seems to have ex- 
asparated Dr. Ghosh and induced him to take pains to explain in detail an 'obvious’ 
thing, viz. contraction or non-contraction in Samhita has nothing to do with pragrh' 
yatva. I pray Dr. Ghosh to re-read the last paragraph of my article before attri- 
buting to me the views I did not express. My view-point in brief was this that 
if P. had before him the present redaction of the written Samhita text, it was within 
the scope of his work to account for the cases of non- sandhi as found in written 
Saihhita text. It is a different question whether the Sandhi allowed in Sarhhita text 
has to be actually resolved or not metri causa in recitation, what P. was concerned 
with is that the cases of Sandhi or non-Sandhi as occurring in the written Sarhhita 
text should be covered by his rules. I have above referred to the sutra ( VI-i-115 ) 
which explains the non-sandhi of final O in ‘hundreds’ of the written Samhita text 
cases. P. was, therefore, quite justified in taking the cases of ncn-sandhi in Gauri 
adhisritah ( RV. IX 12-3) and tauu rtvaye (Rv. X-183-2) into account (vide the 
sutra I-i-19). This sutra is not put in the section of prakrtyd ( Pap. VI-i-115, ff.). 
P. puts it purposely in the pragrhya section ( P5ii. I-i-11 ff.) in order to give it an 
additional significance of indicating the peculiar treatment of its examples in the 
Padai^tha. This is the rationale of the traditional interpretation, which does not 
permit the anuvftti of the phtase Sakalyasya itau andr^e in the sutra. If Dr. 
Ghosh had his say in the matter, he would drag back the above phrase even in 
F^. I-i-11-115 also, for there also the vowel declared to be pragrhya is followed by 
iti in the Padapa^tba. 

Before taking leave of Dr. Ghosh, let me make it clear that it is far from 

the PaDiniyas— and as a matter of fact from Acarya PSuini himself— to claim in- 
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fallibility and omniscience for Paiiinian Grammar. What we insist on is that we 
diould make every honest effort to study closely P^ini and his commentators before 
rushing to a hasty conclusion. For we believe that, despite a very valuable and solid 
work done in the sphere of Sanskrit Grammar, there is still much in PS^ini which 
has escaped the attention of modern scholars, and a patient and sympathetic study 
.of P. would reveal things unknown so far. It is, therefore, a matter of rerget that 
such a veteran Philologist as Dr. Ghosh — whose opinions are entitled to our great 
respect — should indulge in such cheap and undignified remarks as ' Paijini copied 
mechanically without understanding’, that ‘he had no personal knowledge of Pada- 
patha’, and that ‘he had no business to deal with Padapatha.' 

Nagpur. 

S. P. Chaturvedi. 


MADHUSUDANANANDA 

Dr. V. Raghavan in his note under the above caption in NIA. No. 1. 749-50 
refers to my statement in the ABORI 9. 321 that one of the two verses in Rdjnam 
pratibodhah referring to the rule of the Marathas in Mahara§tra is an interpolation 
in the only available Ms. c,f that work at the Mss. Library at the BORL, Poona 
and asks whether it is not likely that the other verse therein referring to the killing 
of the Mahomedans at Delhi by the Marathas may also be an interpolation. Then 
in the last paragraph the learned doctor relying on certain data puts forth a theory 
that the author of the said work, might have composed it about the beginning 
of the 14th century. 

2. It is very unsafe to determine the date of a work positively from internal 
evidenoe only when only one M& thereof is available and when the copyist is 
found to have copied out verses indiscriminately and left scores of them unnumbered 
without mentioning the reason for doing so. I however proceed to consider the 
above theory on assuming that all the unnumbered verses were interpolated by the 
copyist in order to fill in what seemed to him gaps in the original before him or to 
supplement an argument of the author. 

3. That theory would be acceptable only if the verse containing the said 
reference to the killing of the Mahomedans at Delhi by the Marathas is an inter- 
polated one. I regret to find from the jottings made by me when I wrote the above 
“ Reply to Criticisms ” that it is not so. As stated already the Ms. consists of three 
parts named (1) Pancamahdra-vivaranam, — Purvdrdharh (2) Pancamakdrorvivara- 
nam-Uttardrdhani and (3) Rdjnam-pratibvdhakafh'prakcnanam-UttardrdhaTh. The 
verse Indraprasthe nuthdmleccdh &c., has been distinctly numbered 70 in the first part 
whereas the verse Maharastreca raj any dh &c. which I put down as an interpolation 
occurs in the third part, between verses numbered 16 and 17 and has no number 
assigned to it in the Ms. 

4. On the other hand there are distinct quotations from the PancadaSi by 
name made in the first part at two places. The first quotation has been assigned 
No. 29 but others quoted after No. 206 have not been assigned any numbers. If 
these quotations formed part of the PancaTnakdra-vivaranath of MadhusudanSnanda, 
the above theory of Dr. Ragavan becomes unacceptable since Bharatitirtha and 
Vidyaraj?ya did not live prior to the beginning of the 14th century. Even if the 
unnumbered verses from the PaficadaSi may be bru^ed a^de as inter^Mions 
the numbered one cannot I therefore believe that this evidence is defimtely 
against the plausibility of the said theory. 
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5. If Dr. Raghavan is of opinion that this is not conclusive evidence and 
is keen on ascertaining the date of the PcmcamakaTa-vivaranam and Rdjndm pratu 
bodhah from internal data he can do so on taking into consideration the following 
facts which appear from my jottings namely : — 

1. The chewing oif tobacco as a vice of his time is referred to by the author in 

I. 188. 

2. The use guns (Lohayantras) in war in place of Astras and Sastras is oon- 

denmed in an unumbered verse at p. 8. 

3. The levying of taxes by a Mahomedan king of the place, where the author 

lived, even on endowments made by former kings to Brahmans and 
Sannyasins and the consequent infliction of misery on them is stated in 
I. 66-119 to be fraught with very dire consequences, if not immediate^ 
at least remote. 

4. Besides the Devisukta, Bhagavad-gitd, Manu, Dak^a, Pardsara, Ydjna- 

valkya and Ndrada Smrtis, Rdmdyana, SdntipcBrva of the Mbh,, Bhdgc- 
wata, Brahma, and Aditya Pur anas, Hathayogadipikd (said to be work of 
Kardama) Yogavdsistha, and Nltisataka which are decidedly of dates 
earlier than the 13th century, the Ms. contains quotations from the 
following Avorks distinctly named, namely : — 

1. Gorak^a-vacanarh I. 3. 

2. Kmdarmva I. 5. 

3. Ydjnvalkya (Advaite) I. 9. 

4. ^iva {Rasdrnave) I. 11 to 23. 

5. Rdvanatantrasdra I. 24, 27. 

6. Pancadast I. 29, 206. 

7. Vibhisariatantra. I. 33. 

8. Laghusaubhdgya-latikd. I. 48. 215. 

9. Nmdendra Y atikdyasthor-samvdda I. 73. 

10. Nandendra Prthivipati-samvdda. I. 76. 

IL Satyakdma. I. 97. 

12. Dattdtraya, I. 190. 

13. Dvijayavana-sarhvddct, p. 20. 

14. Prthividharacarya’s Vdstupujdpaddhati, taken from the Candt- 

pat ha in the V dyupurdna. pp. 23, 27. 

15. Prabodhacandrodaya p. 46. 


Ahmedabad. 


P. C. DlVANJl 



SRI RAGHAVENDRA SVAMINT 

Raghavendra Svamin (Tirtha) 1623 - 71 . 

By 

B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA. 

Raghavendra Tirtha ranks as one of the memorable Saints of the 
Madhva calendar. After Vijayindra Tirtha, he is the most influential com- 
mentator and authoritative exponent of the school of Madhvaciarya. To 
this day his memory loved and cherished with respect by the followers of 
Madhva to whatever Mutt they belong. 

For a full and contemporary account of his life and career, we are in- 
debted to his nephew Niamyaaia, whose Raghavendra-Vijaya^ is a fine poetic 
account in ten cantos, packed with historical information. (2) The Guru- 
gunastav(f of Vadindra, throws much welcome light on the contemporaries 
of Raghavendra in the realm of letters as well as on his literary activities. 
(3) This is supplemented by valuable references to writers of rival schools, 
in the works of Raghavendra himself. 

Date 

According to the Mutt lists, Raghavendra was on the pitha from 1624 - 71 . 
His predecessor, Suddhindra Tirtha was a contemporary of Raghunatha 
Nayaka ( 1614 - 33 ) of Tanjore.^ And Raghavendra himself was a contem- 
^porary of the last of the Nayaka of Tanjore : Vijayaraghava ( 1633 - 73 ). 

Narayana tells us in his biography that early in his life i.e. before he 
became a Pontiff, Raghavendra (then Venkataniatha), did, on one occa- 
sion, win the admiration of the famous scholar Yajnanaiiayai:ia Dik^ita^ of 
the Tanjore Court when he came out successful in a disputation with a cele- 
brated scholar at the court who had commented upon the Sulba-Siitras ; and 
again later when he vanquished his opponents in a disputation over the term 
kdkatdliya^ and the question taptamudrdnkana. 

1. Ed. by S. Subba Rau, Nimayasagar Press, Bombay, 1898 

2. Published in the SM, (Belgaum, 1923). 

3. Raghavendra-Vijaya, ii, 53‘. 

4. He was the son of Govinda Dik§ita who was minister to Acyutappa and , 
Raghuniatha Nayaka and translated the Pamamdamdhdtrnya in 1605. He may be 
taken to have flourished between 1615-45. Yajhanarayana was the author of 
SdhityamtnSkara. 

5. The formation of this term was frequently debated. Vide Kakataliyavadartha 
of Vancesvara son of Narasimha (HZ II. 144) Catak)gus, III. 19 and (OPP. II. 
6649) i, 89. 
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Two verses relating to these incidents have been cited from Niamyaija’s 
work, in the Sources of Vijayanagar History : 


^ g^f ^ at? qfRKiqoT^^ II ” ( IV. 16-17 ) 


Of these, the first one is grammatically fault>^ and defies constructions. The 
English rendering of the verses as on P. 253 of the Sources of Vijayanagar 
History : 

At Tanjore, the great Yajhaniarayaiia Dik^ita who had performed sacri- 
fices and who had commented on the Sulha-Sutras, respected Venkataniatha 

(later on Raghavendra Tirtha) very much (and) underwent 

Mudramkana by him,’ 

is very wide of the mark. It will be seen that if literally construed, the first 
two lines would convey that not Yajhananayana but R^avendra himself was 
the Sa^rificer {Yajantani) and commentator on the Sulba-Sutras ! The accu- 
satives Yayajukam Yajantam and Sulbasutra^n V yakhydtmam cannot at all 
be connected with Yajhaniarayana Mb§ita as has been done by the author of 
Sources of Vijayanagar History. Nor is there independent evidence to show 
that Venkatanatha had ever performed any sacrifices or had commented on 
the Sulba-Sutras. ‘‘ Yiayajukam ” would moreover signify a habitual sacriftcer 
which we know R. was not. 

The correct reading of the first verse therefore seems to be : — 


which would mean that Venkatanatha had occasion to meet and vanquish in 
disputation a celebrated scholar of the Tanjore court who had commentecT 
upon the Sulba-Sutras. 

This commentator on the Sulba-Sutras must have been a famous per- 
sonage of his times ; so much so fhat Narayana has not thought it necessary 
to mention his name. That he was not the same as Yajhanariayaioa himself- 
is obvious from the tenor of the verse defective as it is in the quotation. 

On the actual identity of this scholar light is thrown by Rajacudiamaoi 
Dik^ita who tells us in one of the introductory verses to his T antrasikhdmani 
(T.P.L. XII, 6841 ), that his teacher Venkatesvara Dik§ita, son of the cele- 
brated Govinda Diki§ita (Miriister of two of the Nayak Kings of Tanjore) — 
wrote four works including a commentary on the Sulba-Sutras^ entitled 


6. It would be obvious that of the two epithets Ydyajukam and Yajantam (as 
in the text) any one is redundant in the light of the other. 

7. It is also unlikely that the Minister himself would have thought it wise or 
politic to do so. 

8. No Ms. of the work has been preserved at the T. P. L. But there is one 
at the Library of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. Commenting on the Sulha-sutras was a 
little unusual and very probably Narayana thought and rightly too that to mention 
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Sulba-Mimdm^d : — 

1?^ ?rrfr w 

fl^T 5t=?5T || 

Here then is most plausible evidence to believe that the commentator on 
the Sulba-Sutras mentioned by Nanayana was no other than Venkatesvara 
Dik^ita^ son of Gk>vinda Mk?ita and a brother of Yajnaniamyana Difcsita 
himself ! 

Rajacudjamajii Dlfc^ita’s Tantrasikhdmani was composed in 1637 a.o., 
and the meeting betw^n his teacher (Venkat^vara Dik^ita) and Venkata- 
niatha may therefore have taken place about 1620 a.d. in the reign of 
Raghun'atha Nay aka. 

It is therefore impossible to accept the translation of the second half of 
the second verse in Sources of Vij. History that “ the scholar Yajhaniarayana 
himself underwent Mudrankana ( branding of the body with the symbols 
sacred to Vai§.navism ) by him’’ (i.e. Vehkataniatha ) [p. 253] for the 

simple reason that the latter was not yet a Sannyasin^^ (Yati) who alone is 
empowered to administer the taptamudra according to the religious laws of 
the Madhvas, Here again the fact of the matter and what Narayana him- 
self means to say, appears to be that Venkatanatha came out victorious in a 
disputation with certain scholars over the issue of the ^straic character of 
taptamudra-dharaoa and that his arguments in defence of it were admitted 
to be sound and sensible by Yajhanarayaiia himself ( in whose presence 
evidently the debate was conducted ) : — 

^ II 

Here again, we are lucky to light upon interesting facts from the literary 
history of the times. The evidence of Mss., shows that Bhiaskara Dik§ita 
disciple of Umamahesvara Mk^ita ( who in turn was a pupil of the redoubt- 
able Nrsirhhiasrama ) wrote a work called Taptamiidrd-Vidrdvanam in which 
he condemned the practice of taptamudrd-dhdrana advocated by the followers 
of Madhva — ^probably as a counterblast to Vijayindra Tlrtha’s work in defence 
of the said practice (See under VIJAYlNDRA). A Ms. of this work of 
Bhiaskara DIki§ita is preserved at the T. P. L. (XIII. 7523) and it is dated 
in the reign of Sahaji (1684-1710). The author himself may naturally be 

the fact would suffice to give a clue to the identity of the person,, without giving 
open offence to the great Minister ! 

9. Needless to point out that the epithet Ydyajukam (frequent sacrificer) : 
applied by Nailayapa would fit him admirably as he was a full-fledged Dik^ita. 

10. This is clear from the fact that Narayana goes on to narrate the story of 
Venkataniatha's renunciation and ordination as a monk only from VI-26 onwards. 
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pushed half a century earlier and assigned to the period of Raghunatha 
(1614-23) and Vijayai^ghava. It was probably the same writer that en- 
countered Venkatanatha. The former’s grand-preceptor Nrsimhiaisrama was 
a contemporary of Raghavendra’s Paramaguru Vijayindra TIrtha (1514-95 ). 
The contemporaneity of the two grand-disciples is thus by no means an un- 
sound deduction. Needless then to stress that great is the historical value of 
Narayajiia’s biography of his uncle. 

(2) The Gurugunastava tells us that Rjaghavendra’s commentary on 
the Mtmdmsa Sutras was greatly admired by Nilakantha Dik§ita, the great 
scholar and minister of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura ( 1623-59 ), who show- 
ed his regard by placing the work on the back of his own elephant and taking 
it round the city.^' 

(3) In his c. on the TP of JayatJrtha, Raghavendra refutes certain 
criticisms urged by the Visi§tladvaitin Mahacarya, on the Dvaita-interpreta- 
tion of the B.S., in his Pdrdsarya-vijaya^^. This Mahacarya figures as the 
donee of a land-grant ( jaghir ) of the village of Singareddipalli in the Nellore 
Dt. from Vada Pedda Venkatadri Niayaningaru, in 1653^^. 

Raghavendra seems to have spent the major part of his life in the 
Southern districts of the Madras Presidency, chiefly at Tanjore and Kumba- 
konam. Towards the latter part of his life however he seems to have moved 
to Mysore territory. In 1663 (iSobhakrt) we see him receiving a (c.p.) 
grant of the village of Nalluru, sumamed Devarajapura, from Doddadeva- 
mja Odeyar (1659-72)^^ of Mysore^^ and a few years later the village of 
Mantralaya from an officer of the (Governor of Adoni (1662-87). 

The date assigned to him in the Mutt list ( 1624-71 ) is thus corroborat- 
ed by the foregoing evidence^®. 


Life 

Raghavendra’s ancestors on the maternal side were of the Gautamagotra. 
His great-grandfather Kr§na Bhatta, was tutor to the Emperor Kp^nadeva 
Raya, in Vina, His grandfather was Kanakacala Bhatta. His father 
Timman 3 ?adarya was also a good scholar and an artist in Music. After the 

Nilakaijtha is known to have arbitrated at a Saiva-''''ai§i}ava dispute over 
the digging of a tank at Madura, in 1626 a.d, Taylor, His Mss., Vol. ii, p. 149. 
His NUakmthavijayacampu was composed in 1637-38. (See the verse given in Mm. 
Kuppusvami Sastri’s Introd. to the edn. of the work). 

12. See under TP-Bhavadipa of Raghavendra. 

13. Rang&carya, Madras Insc., II, p. 1151. Venugopal and Butterworth 
Nellore, 1905, p. 61. 

14. Burgess, Chromlagy of Modern India. 

15. Mysore Arch. Rep. 1917, pp. 58-59. ^ 

16. According to S. Srikanta Sastri “Sk. Lit. unider Vijayanagar Kings” (Vi;- 
Sex. Com. VoL p. 317) Raghavendra was a contemporary of Bhallavipuri Bhairava- 
bhatta and Virabhadra Paijdita. Vide also Rdgh. Vij. VIII. 4. 





Reproduced from an ancient portrait preserved in 
his Mafha at Kumbahomm. 
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fall of Vijayanagar (1565), Timman,i 3 aclarya migrated to the Turi^iramani^ala 
(Kind) and settled down at the town of Pattaiia (Sadras)? with his wife 
Gopikambi. They had three children : Gururija ; Venkat&mbi^^ ^nd Ven- 
kafaniatha (the future Raghavendra). Early in his life, Venkatanitha 
lost his father. But his elder brother Gururija took charge of him, liad him 
educated under his brother-in-law Lafc§ninarasimhiacirya, and got him married 
when he came of age. 

It was about this time that Venkatanitha first came to be attached to 
the Mutt of Sudhindra TIrtha at Kumbakonam, where his scholarship soon 
attracted the attention of the Svimi^®. It was also probably at this time 
that Venkatanlatha made his literary debut, as already referred to, at the 
court of Raghunitha Nayaka. The more Sudhindra saw of Venkatanlatha, 
the greater grew his desire to make him succeed him as Pontiff of his Mutt. 
He accordingly communicated his wish to the young scholar but met with 
stout resistance. Venkatanlatha pleaded that he was yet young and in no 


17. She was married to Laksminarasimhacarya who subsequently became the 
teacher of Raghavendra. Her son was Narayana who wrote the biography of his 
uncle Raghavendra, 

18. There is no ground for the assumption of Dr. R. Nagaraja^ Sarma that 
Raghavendra was (for some time) the direct disciple of Vijayindra Tlrtha, in the 

matter of the study of Dvaita Vedanta” and that he was “undoubtedly a junior 
contemporary of Vij. and studied paitly under him and partly under Sudhindra 
after the demise of Vij.” {The Hindu, Madras, Aug. 4, 1936, p. 9, col. 1 ) The 
proofs adduced by the Doctor are : ( 1 ) ceitain stories current in traditional circles ; 
(2) a portrait of the pupU Raghavendra engaged in study, still preserved in the 
Vij. Matha at Kumbakonam (Italics mine) and (3) the internal evidence when 
R. “ speaks with great admiration, of the works of Vij ”. We need not trouble to 
contradict stmies in such cases. But the evidence of a contemporary biographer 
like Namyana', has greater claims to recognition than the stories of later genera- 
tions. And throughout his work Niaiayana has nowhere said a word about his 
uncle’s studies under Vij. He is not likely to have passed over it if such had really 
been the fact. It is significant that he begins his account of the history of R. after re- 
cording the demise of Vij. The portrait (face opposite) too represents R. not in study 
(as Dr. Nagaraja Sarma would have us believe) but in the attitude of one wor- 
shipping God. The ascetic robes in whidi R. is dressed and the absence of the 
yajhopavlta from his person are sure indication that the portrait has reference to 
his pontifical days, but there is absolutely no reason to conneot thel picture neces- 
sarily with Vij. who does not also find a place in it. The reference to Vij. as “ Guru- 
pada ” in some of R’s works, has therefore to be viewed merely as a tribute rather 
than as recording a strictly historical fact. We have it from Ni^yaina that R. 
used to spend his time at the Tomb of Vij. in prayer and contemplation and he 
might have learnt to revere the memory of Vij. as that of a' Guru (and in fact, 
he was his Guru’s Guru) . From N’s account it is clear that R could not have been 
more than forty at the time of his ordination which (there is reason to believe) 
took place two years before the death of Sudhindra (1623) according to the Mutt 
list. This would give 1582 or so as the date of R’s birth and he c^ld not have 
been more than 13 at the time of Vij’s demise (1595 Manmatha) and it is! too much 
to be asked td believe that he had read all fhq advanced cla^CS of the Dvaita 
system, under Vij. by then. 
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mood for renunciation, that he had not yet finished tasting and testing the 
pleasures of life, that his wife was still young and his boy not yet initiated 
into Gunikula^^. But Sudhindra would not take a refusal. He continue^ 
his pleadings and persuasions and finally succeeded in convincing the young 
scholar of the vanity and evanescence of worldly attachments telling him of 
the great destiny that was in store for him. Under these repeated importuni- 
ties, the higher aspirations of Venkafaniatha began to be roused and he began 
to thaw. He was however thrown into restless cogitations for sometime. 
One day, a vision appeared before him and that practically settled his future. 
The ordination was arranged to take place at Tanjore, to avoid trouble from 
the young wife. In or about 1621 a.d., Venkatanatha was duly ordained a 
Monk under the name of Raghavendra Tirtha. Two years later, Sudhindra 
Tirtha died at Hampi and Raghavendra became the Head^^ of his Mutt. 
Madura^^ and i^rirangam. From Srirangam he moved westwards, to Udipi 
and Subrahmar^a and thence north to Pandharpur,^^ Kolhapur and Bijapur. 
At Kolhapur he is said to have made a long stay^^^ and at Bijapur he was 
able to make many converts^^ He returned ultimately to Kumbakonam 
passing through Tirupati, Kiafici, Vrddhiacalam and Srimu^nam^®. His fre- 
quent marches from place to place do not seem to have interfered with his 
literary activities. He wrote his works in the intervals of his tour from one 
place to another as well as when on the move. A good pen-picture of Ra- 
ghavendra during the latter part of his life at Kumbakonam, is given by 


19 - ^ mi. ms^i 

{Rag. Vij. VI. 29.) 

20. His name is said to have been Lak^mlnarayaua who is credited in the 
Gmugunastava with the authorship of a com. on the Rgbha^yaftkd (verse 27) of ^ 
which we have an incomplete Ms. in the Mysore O. L. (Nagari, 2981). 

21. At Tanjore, on the banks of the Vadavar. 

22. The evidence on this point is furai^ed by Narayapa : — 

3 ^ II (VL52) 

in a speech put into the mouth of Sarasvati. This effectively disposes of Dr. R. 
Nagaraja Sarma's theory of Raghavendra’s having been a student of Dvaita classics 
under Vijayindra. 

23. Tradition says that Raghavendra had to contend with a rival claimant to 
the Rtha in the person of Yadavendra who had been ordained by Sudhindra a few 
years before him. This Yadavendra is said to have caused considerable annoyance 
to Raghavendra both at the time of his succession to the Pontificate and for years 
afterwards. The King of Tanjore is said to have finally dedded the issue in favour 
of Raghavendra and proclaimed him as the rightful heir and successor. Yadavendra 
is reported to have passed away at Yadugiri on the R. Kr§i^. On account of his feud 
with Rag^lavendra, his tomb, it is said, is not officially visited by the Svamis of 
the Mutt. This Yadavendra was probably the same as the Guru of Lak^minatha 
Tirtha of the Vyasaraya Mutt. (See later). 

24. Ragh, Vij, vii, 46. It was presumably then that he made the acquaintance of 
Nilakaptha Diksita. 

25. Op. cU. viii, 67. 

27, viii, 89. 


26. Op. cit. viii, 67, 
28. viii, 73. ~ 
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Nari.yana29. [See the portrait of RSghavendra engaged in ahnika, facing 
p. 74]. 

By 1663 Raghavendra had left for Mysore when he received a grant 
from Dodda Devaraja Odeyar. He seems to have moved further north 
after a time and finally settled down at Mantifilaya a village in the Bellary 
Dt. about 12 miles from the Tungabhadm River (Ry. Station). It api^rs 
from the Mackenzie Mss. that the village was granted to him rent-free by 
Venkatnna Pant the Dewan of Sidi Masanad Khian, Governor of Adoni 
( 1662-87 ). ( Madras Dt. Gazette. Reprint 1916. Ch. XV. Adoni taluq. p. 
213). There, on the banks of the sacred river, he passed away in 1671 
(Virodhikrt), and his mortal remains which lie enshrined there, attract thou- 
sands of pilgrims all the year round. 

Works, 

Over forty works have been attributed to Raghavendra. Most of these 
are in the nature of commentaries on the works^ of Madhva, Jayatirtha and 
Vyasailaya. The rest include a couple of original works and commentaries 
of a more or less independent character. “ Bhlavadlpa '' is the general title 
given to a majority of his works. His writings are characterised by 
remarkable- simplicity of language and clarity of exposition. Through his 
singularly unassuming commentaries he has brought the contents of even the 
most abstruse treatise in the Dvaita Vedanta within easy reach of the aver- 
age reader and therein lies the secret of his success and! fame. 

( 1-6 ) Dasa-Prakaranas, 

Raghavendra wrote glosses on six out of the ten Prakaraiias of Madhva, 
elucidating the respective commentaries thereon of Jayatirtha, omitting those 
four already commented upon by VySsarSya^®. Except that on the Karmanir- 
naya, all the other glosses have been printed. Of these the tipp^pa on the 
VTN, is the biggest running to 3700 granthas. Next comes that on the 
Td-tia with 1450 granthas ( Bombay, 1898 ) . 

( 7-12 ) Sutra Prasthana. 

There are altogether six works of Raghavendra bearing upon the Sutra- 
prasthiana. One of them (7) the Nydyamuktavali (p)^^ is a brief sunmary 

29. It appears from Narayana'a account that R. had made the Saiva Mutt 
(acquired in the days of Vijayindra as already related) facing the southern gate of 
the Kumbhe^vara temple at Kumbakonam, his permanent residence. He used to go 
for his daily bath at the Kaveri, pay his respects at the Tomb of Vijayindra and 
then worship Kumbhesvara on his way back to his Mutt, (ix 37-39). 

X X X X ii 

30. Viz., those on the Khm4natraya and the one on the Tattaviveka, His 
glosses are not known as “ Tikas ” as stated on p. 317 of the Vij Sex. Co, Vpl, 

31. Belgaum, * 
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of the Adhikaraina of the B.S. (8) His Tantradipika^^ is a Vrtti directly on the 
sutras, in 3000 granthas, referring where necessary, to the explanations con- 
tained in the earlier works and commentaries like the NS., the Candrika, the 
TD and the PJayacmdrika as well as a few other ( minor ) commentafiST 
It does not attempt any criticism of the interpretations of rival schools, as 
the purpose of the author is solely constructive. Among the! Post-Vy§sariaya 
commentaries referred is one by Vijayindra Tirtha^^ (9) His Bhavadipa^^ 
on the TP of Jayatirtha, is a voluminous work of over 12,300 granthas. It 
refers to both the Tantradipikd,^^ and the Prahdsc^^ on the Candrikd, The 
plan of the work is both critical^^ and expository. One of the new works 
criticised here is the Pdrdsaryavijava of Mahiacarya,^^ whose strictures on the 
Sutra-interpretation of Madhva are quoted and criticised (See i, 1, 27 p. 64, 
lines 10-24 ; i. 1, 6 p. 39). Certain criticisms urged by Appayya Dik^ita have 
also been dealt with ( iii, 3, 61 (341b) ; P. 29, lines 18-23 ; P. 19, 4-6). The 
TD is quoted over fifty times and these quotations are valuable also in fixing 
the text of it. There are references to several other commentators of the 
TP (i, 2, 17, P. 84, 85; iii, 3, 27, p. 318b), including the CandrikS (on 
ii, 4, 2). 

(10) The commentary on the TMpmymmdrikd of Vylasaiiaya, entitled 
** Prakdsa'' is another lengthy work of 18,400 granthas. It is eulogised by 
V^ndra in his Gurugutpastava (verse 17) and seems to have preceded the 
author s commentary on the TP wherein it is referred to.^® The views em- 
bodied in the N aya^viveka,, Nibmdhana, Tantracuddmani {Mimdmsd), the 
Srikantha-bhi^ya^®, and its commentary Sivdrkammidipika by Appayya 
Diki§ita, as well as those in his Madhvamatavidhvamsana are quoted and 
criticised. Mention is made of (1) the Upmumhdravijaya, (2) the Kanta- 
koddhdra and the Paratatvuprukdsikd^'^ of Vijayindra Tirtha. The author 

32. Referred to in his N, S. Parimala, ii, 1, p. 208 and 286. 

33. Cf. (ver. 2) Cf. also a quotation from 

it under iii, 3, 37 'dismissing an objection of Appayya Dik§ita that Madhva’s inter- 
pretation of there is opposed to the MImamsa-sampradaya. 

34. Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1902. 

35. i, 3, 42p, 239b; P. 31, line 7; P. 64, 4: 70, 12. 

36. 11 p. 39; 122b. 

37. ‘ % 5 I 

=^cr: ^ II ’ 

38. Sastramuktavali Series, 43, Conjeeveram, 1912. 

39. P. 30, lines 7. (Bombay) But the Prakdsa itself refers to the TP’Bhavadipa 
i. 4, adh. 7, p. 842b. 

40. The work is not noticed by Vyasaraya in his Candrikd. The omission is 
made good by Raghavendra who by quoting both from the Sivdrkamca^iidipikd (p. 413 
and 842b) and the N ydyarak§Umib^h has brought the critical literature of his school 
upto date. He has also dealt with the criticisms of Mahimrya's Pdrdsaryavij^iyUt 
here. ( 1, 4 adh. 2. 792 ; m ), 

41. P. 824b. 
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gives ample proofs of his profound acquaintance with and mastery over the 
interpretational niceties of the Purvamiml^s& and Vylakaraha systems, by 
discussing a great many of their Adhikaraija-nyayas and sutras referred to in 
me body of the Cctndrikd. So numerous are these occasions that it would 
be futile to cite instances (See pp. 550, 590-92). The Srutaprdkaia on the 
Srlbhd^ya (pp. 543 ; 554 and 610b ); the Nayacmdnkd of Ni^yana Pan- 
ditacarya (756b); and certain earlier commentaries on the Candrikd ( pp. 
604 and 670b ) are quoted in the course of the work. There are references 
also to the Kalp^itaru-Panmala of Appayya DSfc^ita (p. 770b) and to certain 
critics of Madhva’s bhijsya (829), not to speak of one to the Siddhmta 
Kaumudi of Bhaftoji (p. 12, line 6). 

(11) Riaghavendra's Tattvamanjari is a detailed exposition of the Ami- 
bhd^ya of Madhva, in 1,900 granthas. It does not mention any earlier com- 
mentaries on the original. 

(12) His Nydyasudhd-Parimala^^ is one of the most popular and 
influential commentaries on Jayatirtha’s NS. Tradition has shown its aj^pre- 
ciation of this commentary by conferring the epithet of ParimaJ^arya;” on 
the author. The total number of granthas in this work is 19,300. The author 
quotes ^ number of earlier commentaries on the NS ( i, 1, p. 30b; 1, 1, 38 ; 
ii, 1, 221b and 232 ), including that of Yadupati (i, 4, 199 ) which he criti- 
cises; iv, 2, p. 20 ; i, 1, 15 and i, 1, 49b. He also quotes from the Naya- 
candrikd (i, 1, 14b) the Sonny dy or aindvali (i, 1, 129b). He makes a pass- 
ing allusion (i, 4, adh. 6. p. 199-2-3 ) to the view of some that the slokas 
** Prapanco yadi etc,, are no part of the Mdndukya Upani^ad but are really 
the Karikais of GaudapSda.^^ He fanciest the Bhdmatt to be a bhdsya (?) 
(vol. 2. p. 149) and speaks of a certain Murdri-Sataka by the Bh’^yakara’*^ 
(Sankara) meaning thereby the Samksepa-Sdrlraka^^ of Sarvajnatman. 

Rg and Upmi^ad Prasthdnas. 

The works under this head includes (13) a commentaiy on the first 
three Adhyayas (40 suktas) of the Rg Veda (the same portion as is covered 
by the Rg bhdsya of Madhva) known as Mantrdrthmnanjan (alias Rgartha- 
manjari) and lucid expositions (called Khandarthas) of nine out of the 
ten major Upani^ds commented^ upon by Madhva (excepting the 

42. Bombay. A commentary on the Parimala has recently been acquired for 
the TPL. 

43. On the entire question of the Upani§adic Theory of the first chapter of 
Gaudapiada’s work see my papers in the Review of Phil, and Rel. Poona 
( 2, 1 : 3, 1 ; 4, 2 ) and the Poona Orientalist Vol. 1 No. 2 & Vol. 2 No. 1. 
43, Vol. II. P. 140. 

44. Vol. II. p. 140. 

45. The mistake (?) is repeated also on P. 23, line 2, of his c. on \h^Tattvod- 
yotafikdj in identifying the verse Anrtajadavirodhi rupam/' (of the S-Sdriraka ) : 



4$. Bombay. 
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Aitareya),^’^ His commentary: on the Kena (i. 4) refers to an earlier com- 
mentary. In Mundaka i, 5, his exposition of Para and “ Apaifi Vidya 
as aspects of the same thing, on the analogy of Pravftta and Nivrtta-Karmas 
is simple yet attractive. He does not fight shy of the obvious drift of Mundaica 
vi, 8 ; and acknowledges his indebtedness to the c. of Vyasatirtha in writing his 
gloss on the Taittirlya (granthas 885). He has also given a clear lead in 
the interpretation of the somewhat confused ^ 

(^rh). The Bfh-gloss is the biggest of his commentries on the 
Upani§ads running to 3,300 granthas. That on the Chan. Up., termed “ a 
new discovery” in the Baroda O. L. Catalogue (xv), has been printed along 
with the rest of his glosses, many years ago. We have also a Ms. of it at 
the T. P. L. (iii, 1620). Raghavendra’s commentaries on the Ups. were evi- 
dently the reactions from the Dvaitic side to the Upani^advyakhyas of 
Rahgaramlmuja who is anterior to 1707. 


Gitd-Pr asthma. 

We have altogether three works of Ri^havendra on the Gita-Prasthma, 
not to speak of a Gitdrthamanjari attributed to him (23). His c. on the Gita- 
bhd^ya-Prameyadipikd, referred to by Vadlndra in his Gurugunastava (ver. 
25), is preserved at the Mysore O. L. (C. 340 Dev.) ; but that on the Gita- 
TMparya-N yayadipika of JayaGrtha, is known only through VSdindra’s refer- 
ence to it in ver. 26 of his Gurugunastava : 



(26) His Gitartha-Samgraha, more popularly known as Gita Vivrth is 
a lucid and original commentary on the Gita, printed several times in India.^® 
Its apt and convincing explanations have won the admiration even of the fol- 
lowers of other schools of thought. It runs to 3,7(X) granthas. The author 
has made judicious use of the commentaries of Madhva and quotes also from 
other works of the Acarya here. 

Other Works. 

The other works of Raghavendra include commentaries m (26) the 
Prarndnor-Paddhati^^ and (27) the Vdddvati of JayaGrtha®® and (28) the 


47. All these comm, have bmi published from Bombay. A new edition has 
recently been brou^t out from Dharwar. The gloss on the Ait. included in these 
ediGons, is by a (recent?) writer, who describes himself as cfisdple of Bharakari 
Venkatavarahacarya. 


II The commentator refers also the 
glosses of Vede^ and VyasaGrtha, to both of which he is indebted. 

49. A Tulu Ma (palm leaf) No. 291, is however reported from the Ptejivar 
Mutt. 


50. It is <me of the comm, included in the GujaraU Pre^ Edn. Bombay 1908. 

51. Called Bhavadtpa, Dharwar. 

52. Bombay. Not Vad^vcUi as pn P, 317 of the Vij. Sex. Cp»i. VoK 
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Tmkatdniava {Nydyadipa) of Vyasaiiaya ; (29) one on the Mbh, T, N. 

(entitled BMvasamgraha^^ and (30) a complete and fascinating commentary 
on the (entire Mtmdthsa Sutras of Jaimim, following thie Bhiatta school, and 
entitled “ Bhatta-samgraha”. The commentary on the Tarkatdndava, of 
which a portion (containing paricchedas I-II) has already been issued from 
Mysore (G. O. L. Series, 1932-35) running to over 6,350 granthas, is a very 
illuminating performance, very helpful in identifying and clarifying the quo- 
tations from the Tattvacintdmani and its commentaries occurring in the work 
of Vy^saraya. Raghavendra quotes Rucidatta (i, 152) and Narahari (181). 
The Bkdttnsamgraha^^ is a remarkable work, valuable not only by reason 
of its inherent worth but as one of the very few works written by Dvaitins 
upon other systems of thought. Under each Adhikarapa, the Purvapak^a and 
siddhianta are summed up. The work is written in the best style of the 
author and is based upon a critical study of the Sahara hhd^ya, the works of 
Kumarila and other writers : 

11 

' (31-37) Miscellaneous Works. 

Besides the above-mentioned works, tradition ascribes to Raghavendra, 
commentaries on the Rg, Yajus and Sama Vedas, and short glosses on certain 
Suktas like the Puru^a-sukta,^^ Gharma, Samudra, Pavatndna, Hirai}yagarbha 
and Arhbkrm. These have been collectively referred to in the GumgutjM- 
stava (28) : — 

His c. on the Rg. Veda which is presumably the same as the Mantrdrtha- 
maitjart. The commentary on the other Vedas, are utterly lost to us though 
referred to in the Gurugunastava (ver. 30). 

f?ir t ii 

Besides the above, tradition speaks of four other minor works of Ragha- 
vendra (38) a Rdmacaritamanjmy^ (39) Krmcaritamaniail. (40) Pratah- 
samkalpa-gadya, and (41) a short c. on the At}u~Madhvavijaya, said to have 
been composed before his ordination. 


53. M. M. Sangha list as also p. 3,17 of the Vij. Sex. C. Vol. 

54. Mysore O. L. A. 421 and 446. See P. 400 ante. 

£ S?probably the same Rama-katha in Sragdhara verses that Raghvendra 
is said to have composed, in i. 12, of Naiayaiia s biography . 

qt I 

57. Evidently Nos. 38-39 are the same as the 
ferred to on P. 317 of the Vij. Sex. C, Vol, which speaks al^ of ^ Bhedabodhim, _ 

by Righavendra, 



TWO SANSKRIT CHINESE LEXICONS OF THE 7th-8th 
CENTURIES, AND SOME ASPECTS OF INDO-ARYAN 
LINGUISTICS* 

By 

SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, Calcutta. 

Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi’s Deux Lexiques Sanskrit-Chinois (Two 
Sanskrit-Chinese Lexicons) is a work of unique interest and importance in 
Sanskrit and Indo-Aryan linguistics, apart from its other bearings. The first 
volume of Dr. Bagchi’s work appeared from Paris in 1929, giving the text 
of two Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries, the Fan Yu Tsa Ming of Li Yen and the 
Fan Ya Ts'ien Tseu Wen of Yi Tsing, in a facsimile reprint from Japanese 
wood-block editions published in the 18th century. In this first volume, Dr. 
Bagchi has given a Roman transcription of the Fan Yu Tsa Ming in its 
entirety, accompanied by French equivalents of the words occurring in it : the 
Chinese characters in this lexicon have been transcribed from a standard 
modem prrmunciation, following the French system, and the Sanskrit words 
have been transliterated, corrections (which are numerous) being given within 
brackets. There are cross references to the pages and columns of the Fan 
Yu Ts’ien Tseu Wen for the Sanskrit words in that work ; and of the Fan Yu 
Ts’ien Tseu Wen only the Sanskrit portions have been given in transcription, 
with corrections within brackets (the Chinese characters being omitted), and 
references to the same or S 5 Tionymous words in the Fan Yu Tsa Ming have 
been indicated by means of numbers. The transcription of the Fan Yu Tsa 
Ming has been enriched by a number of notes from Prof. Paul Pelliot, 
discussing the etymologies of a good many of the Indian words. 

Dr. Bagchi promised a detailed study of these two interesting works ; 
and after eight years, he has just published (November 1937) the second 
volume, forming the third number in the Sino-Indica series published on 
bdialf of the University of Calcutta by Paul Geuthner of Paris. The second 
volume of Dr. Bagchi’s Deux Lexiques is remarkable in one respect : it is 
the first work by an Indian Sinologue published from an Indian-owned and 
Indian-managed press (the Calcutta Oriental Press, Ltd.) in which Chinese 
characters (the fount being imported from Japan) have been extensively 
printed. In this volume. Dr. Bagchi has givai us full accounts of the two 
worics, placing before us all that can be known about their authors, and sub- 
mitting the words wherever they offer a scope for it to a rigorous survey, 
orthographical, linguistic and lexicographical. A study of the phiMietics of 
Indo-Aryan as wdl as Early Chinese naturally issues out of a discussitm of 

• This paper was recdved too late for induaon in the F, IV. Thomas Commenuh 

ration Vobtme.’^, M. K. 
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the transcription of the Sanskrit syllables by means of Chinese characters in 
both the works ; and Dr. Bagchi has properly treated the relevant topics. 
Notes on the Chinese transcription of the Sanskrit sounds have been included. 

Some fresh materials came to Dr. Bagchi’s hands, after the publication 
of the Fan Yu Tsa Ming and the Fan Yu TsHen Tseu Wen in fascimile. 
These consist of different editions and versions or redactions of the two lexi- 
cons, giving variant readings and additional words not occurring in the Japan- 
ese editions of 1732 and 1773 which were published in fascimile. Dr. Bagchi 
has fully discussed these new materials in his second volume, to which he 
has appended a Chinese-Sanskrit index with the Chinese characters arranged 
according to their radicals and the Indian words occurring in all the texts 
duly entered after the Chinese. 

Dr. Bagchi’s account of the compilers of the two dictionaries afford us 
valuable glimpses both into the state of Buddhism in India, Serindia and 
China in the 7th-8th centuries and into that of Sanskrit and Indian studies 
in Serindia and China of that period. The dictionaries were taken to Japan 
where they were carefully studied and faithfully copied, and it is remarkable 
how in the hands of the copyists and wood-engravers of the 18th century in 
Japan the shapes of the Indian letters of the 7th-8th centuries as modified 
by Central Indian and Chinese scribes were on the whole preserved in tact. 
But during the ten centuries from the 8th to the 18th, mistakes had crept in, 
in the form of copyists' errors, of confusion of letters, and faulty or incorrect 
forms (apart from the frankly Prakrit words) which were based on vema- 
cularised pronunciations of orthoepic modifications of Sanskrit sounds among 
Central Asian peoples, or among Indians themselves. Dr. Bagchi has treated 
these errors thoroughly, drawing many an interesting conclusion from them 
and giving some suggestive parallels and examples. 

Of the two lexicographers, Li Yen was an inhabitant of Kucha in Sin 
Kiang (Chinese Turkestan), while Yi Tsing was Chinese. (Yi Tsing has 
not given his proper Chinese name in his work— he follows the Buddhist 
fashion in vogue in China of his times in signing in his Indian or Sanskrit 
name Paramartha-deva : it is interesting to note that Fa Hien’s Sanskrit 
name was Mok$a-deva, and Hiuen Ts'ang’s Mahayana-deva). Dr. Bagchi 
has shown how Ll Yen's mother-tongue, Kuchean, influenced his Sanskrit 
vocabulary — at least one Kuchean word has been put down by Li Yen as 
Sanskrit (Bagchi, II, p. 388). 

The Sanskrit treated in the two lexicons is not the pure classical Sanskrit, 
pure in either vocabulary or grammar. A study of the words shows that 
there is a considerable divergence in the type of Sanskrit which was the ob- 
jective of Li Yen and of Yi Tsing. It may be stated in general terms that 
it was Buddhist Sanskrit, much mixed up with vernacular Pra^it forms, 
that was the aim of both to teach. From point of view of Sanskrit Yi Tsing 
is the more careful compiler : his Sanskrit is purer, being less' vemacularised. 
This is only natural, considering that he lived in India and studied his Sans- 
krit at Tamralipti in Bengal. We can only expect him to be familiar with 
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the Buddhist Sanskrit as used by the Bengal and Eastern Indian Buddhists 
of the 8th century, and this, it would appear, was substantially the same form 
of the speech which has been recovered from Nepal. Dr. Bagchi suggests 
that a few of Yi Tsing’s Prakritic forms really belong to the dialect of Ben- 
gal (p. 429). But these words are not peculiar to the vernacular of Bengal 
alone — ^they at any rate belong to the plains of Northern India, and the only 
thing that these and other words of the same type would suggest is that Yi 
Tsing's Buddhist Sanskrit has a vernacular North Indian colouring. His 
spellings are more correct, and more in accord with the correct Sanskrit of the 
plains of India written in the well-established orthography apparently fixed for 
good during the Kushana and Gupta periods. 

Li Yen, on the other hand, spent his life in Serindia and China, and 
what he learned of * Sanskrit’ was outside India. Dr. B.\gchi has culled 
together all that can be known about his life from Chinese sources, and has 
demonstrated how much he was in touch with Central Asian conditions. A 
number of words, Iranian and Serindian, doubtlessly, used by the Indians of the 
North-West, feature as Sanskrit words in Li Yen’s work. These probably 
were not in use among Indians of the Gangetic plains. Li Yen’s orthography 
and orthographical errors suggest a different environment from that of Yi 
Tsing. Although Li Yen’s lexicon (in its Japanese edition) gives the Sans- 
krit words in the Siddha-fmtfkd alphabet — a sort of Devanagari of the 8th 
century — his common orthographical error of writing short vowels for long 
ones suggests the Kharo§thi tradition of orthography behind the later Br^mi 
one of the Siddha-mdtrka. Other North-Western Indian phonetic and ortho- 
graphic peculiarities are plentiful and they have been noted by Dr. Bagchi. 
A close study of Li Yen’s words and forms (some verb-forms in a Prakrit 
dialect occur — see Bagchi II, p. 386) would make it quite clear that his 
‘ Sanskrit ’ was a form of Buddhist Sanskrit different from that of Yi Tsing : 
it was, in fact, Buddhist Sanskrit as used among the Indians of the North- 
West, and prd^ably also of Serindia. 

This raises a very important question : was the Mahiayiana canon still 
split up in local dialectal versions ? If the intention of Li Yen was td teach 
Sanskrit of the Mahayiana texts such as we know them now, then either he 
did not know his Sanskrit well, being able to boast of a kind of jargon or 
‘pidgin’ Sanskrit which would be in use only in the North-West — ^the area 
which had close relations with Central Asia ,* or there were current in Central 
Asia and North-Western India local redactions of MahSySna texts in a 
Buddhist Sanskrit different from that current in Bengal and Eastern India. 

From the fact of Buddhist Sanskrit, and the evidence of the vocabularies 
of Li Yen and Yi Tsing, it is quite legitimate to assume that Sanskrit in 
the 8th century a.c. was not as dead as it would seem to be now. Sanskrit 
lived as a sort of elegant form of the vernaculars— a language which gave 
the older and fuller forms of the vernacular Prakrit words. It was considered 
to be near enough to the vernaculars, and it could be freely mixed or con- 
taminated with vernacular words and forms, idioms and speech-habits. Cor- 
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rect grammatical Sanskrit was the business of scholars, particularly Brahman 
scholars. But for ordinary literate people, who' were not necessarily great at 
grammar, a kind of ‘ dog Sanskrit ' evidently was a great Vrekehrsprache, parti- 
cularly for conversation or correspondence out of one's own little dialect or 
big home-language area. It was bound to be in a fluid state, when it was 
current over such a wide tract extending from Bali and Java, and Cambodia 
and Siam, through Burma, Bengal and the Dmvida lands, to the North-Western 
frontier and Afghanistan, Central Asia and Sin-Kiang. 

It is also clear that with Li Yen and the Ser Indians, there was not much 
discrimination between pure or classical Sanskrit and the current Prakrit 
vernacular of the North-West, if the latter used a highly tatsama vocabulary : 
evidently both were characterised as Indian Speech. In the same way, the 
average Arab Moslem of the age of the Crusades and later would not much 
discriminate between Latin and Italian or French as the Language of the 
Frankii. 

The orthographical errors in Li Yen give us interesting sidelights into 
Sanskrit pronunciation — or, rather, Indo-Aryan speech-habits— of the North- 
Western Frontier and Central Asia (among the Indian colonists) in the 7th 
century a.c. and earlier. The contamination with Serindian dialects should 
only warn us in the direction of caution and discrimination in us.'ng this 
evidence Indo-Aryan phonology. 

The Chinese transcriptions give us valuable hints for Sanskrit (and 
Prakrit) pronunciation of the times. Thus, although the Sanskrit ortho- 
graphy, particularly in Li Yen, is slipshod and careless in the matter of vowel- 
length, the Chinese method of indicating the pronunciation of the Sanskrit 
syllables is generally careful by using a separate symbol to indicate a long 
vowel, whether originally long or long by position. Tone marks have been 
used, probably to indicate stress : but the point is not clear (Bagchi, II, 
pp. 374 ff., and pp. 435-436). Proper liaison between the members of Sans- 
krit conjunct consonant groups, which can only be denoted in Chinese writ- 
ing by means of a separate character with a syllable for each consonant sound 
in the conjunct, is sought to be indicated by means of special diacritical 
links (e.g. Sanskrit var^ is transcribed by three characters in Chinese, for- 
merly pronounced as va-ri now as fu4i-^e, but to guard against the likeli- 
hood of pronouncing the word in Chinese fashion as a trisyllabic one, a link 
symbol is used, e.g. *va-ri-i-sa=var^a). Other devices are employed, to help 
the Chinese learner in doubling a consonant or in articulating properly a 
compxxmd consonant ; although here and there these devices remain a little 
obscure as to what exactly they intended to convey (cf. pp. 389 ff). 

From the reconstructed ancient pronunciation of the Chinese characters 
(the work of this reconstruction itself being largely helped by these transcrip- 
tions from Sanskrit), we can see how some of the Sanskrit sounds were pro- 
nounced, or were attempted to be pronounced, in North India of the 8th cen- 
tury. Dr. Bagchi has given lists of the various Chinese characters used as 
equivalents of full Sanskrit syllables, or of single Sanskrit consonants occurring 
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finally or in conjuncts. We see from these that [r] had the value of [rij 
usually, and occasionally or [ir], and very rarely of [ur] (cf. Li Yen 475 
catfvisa —caturvinisa). The sibilants [4] and [i§] were distinguished — ^now 
Northern India has practically lost this distinction. The Chinese transcrip- 
tions also give [gn], or [gy] nasalised, as the value of [jn] (e.g. a-ki-niang = 
* a-kina, *a-gina=ajnd ; wei-ki-niang-pa-fi = * vikinapati = *viginapati 
—vij^payati). 

The value of these transcrip>tions is not as great for Chinese as it could 
otherwise be expected, as Chinese pronunciation of the 7th-8th centuries was 
rapidly undergoing modifications, particularly in the matter of its final sounds. 

There are 1221 words in the Fan Yu Tsa Mmg and 995 in the Fan Yu 
Ts'ien Tseu Wen plus supplementary 310 in the incomplete Fan Tang SinaSi, 
which is a pendant to the second work. A good many words are common to 
both the works. When the palpable orthographic and other errors are cor- 
rected and the words are restored to something like correct Sanskrit in their 
orthography, it is found that a good few of these words, particularly in 
Li Yen’s Fan Yu Tsa Ming are not Sanskrit, but vernacular, being from the 
Prakrit dialects of those days (Vol. II, pp. 364-368 and pp. 432-435 ; cf. also 
pp. 443-446, where additional Prakrit words found in the Fan Tang Siao Si, 
the Sanskrit-Chinese lexica found in an incomplete form and given as a 
supplement to the work of Yi Tsing have been discussed by Dr. Bagchi). 

One peculiarity of these Prakrit words, as they occur in the Fan Yu Tsa 
Ming particularly, is rather unexpected for the period 7th-8th century, when 
the New Indo-Aryan stage appears not yet to have been established ; it is the 
use of a single consonant only, generally without the characteristic New Indo- 
Aryan compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, where the etymology 
requires a double consonant : e.g. in the Fm Yu Tsa Mmg we have maso — 
smasru, degha^^dtrgha, uca=^ucca, vafula written catula—variula, maga- 
marga, tela or tella—taila or tailya, lafuka for la44uka, bhatdra~bhartdra-, 
gT^(^=gT^fna (to indicate a semi-tatsama pronunciation ^ gri^^a), khata 
khafva, masa=fnatsya, hata=^hatta, kapara—karpata ; and ucdha—utsaha, 
vicikica=vicikitsa in the Fan Yu TsHen Tseu Wen. In a few raiie cases, we 
have compensatory lengthening also : cf. Fan Yu Tsa Mmg, d(a-* flour' (but 

in the Fan Tang Siao Si), dgira- angora, gmi-garhd. We should note 
that in the N.-w. dialects, Panjabi and Lahndi, double consonants without 
compensatory fengthening are still the rule, even during the present New Indo- 
Aryan period. I discussed this apparent simplification of the Prakritic double 
consonants in a 7th century lexicon in my paper on the Tertiary Stage of Indo- 
Aryan (Proceedings of the Sixth Oriental Conference, Patna, pp. 650 ff.). 
I consider them to be merely graphic incompleteness : they wrote bhafara, 
degha, uca, tela etc., but pronounced them as bhattdra, diggha, ucca, tella, 
etc. This faulty orthographic tradition is at least as old as the oldest Brahmi 
spelling of the 3rd caitury B.C., and undoubtedly persisted down to the 8th 
century, and even later, particularly in careless writing in the hands of scribes 
who knew their Prakrit as a spoken language. 
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Dr. Bagchi thinks (p. 432) that a form like = Bengali ms, <01d 
IndO" Aryan (Sanskrit) a-^ 'enter is an evidence of the establishment of 
New Indo- Aryan (Old Bengali) stage as early as the 8th century. But aisa, 
to which ai'ia <>f the F<m Yu Ts^in Tseu Wen is to be corrected, is not speci- 
fically New Indo-Aryan — it can be equally looked upon as a Middle Indo- 
Aryan or Prakrit form : d-vis (d-vis) or dyis (dyis), with interior v (or y) 
becoming a glide sound, could be very well written as ms (ms). We cannot 
postulate the New Indo-Aryan simplification of double consonants as early 
as the 8th century in the speech of Eastern India, much less in the dialects 
of the Midland and the North-West. But it is just possible that in Yi 
Tsing’s lexicon, as Dr. Bagchi has noted, a special connexion of that compila- 
tion with Bengal and Eastern India is suggested by words like hakkdra { — 
hdkdr in Bengali, 'shout’), vikriud (Old Bengali bikana for bikina, but Hindu- 
stani becnd), vessa for balsa (Bengali Bais, bms, bos < upa-vis-, but Hindu- 
stani baith <upavista)y medheta as a misunderstood copyist's error for 
*veddha or *beddha—Ne^ Bengali bed 'to surround’, kankada ‘comb’ 
(“New Bengali kakui), piddyi 'basket' (Old Bengali * pedd) , etc. (cf. 
p. 429): just as the numerous special and persistent Prakrit tendencies or 
errors in orthography in Li Yen’s lexicon make clear (Bagchi, p. 416) the 
influence" of the dialect of the North-West in the latter work. 

Some of the Prakrit and other words noted by Dr. Bagchi may be com- 
mented upon : 

(I) In the Fan Yu Tsa Ming : 

492. pamani, prabhena=lOSX^ (Bagchi, pp. 382-383). Dr. Bagchi 
is undoubtedly right in looking upon prabhena as prabheda, meaning 10,000, 
which is found in the Mahdvyutpatti, But pammi appears to be the Kuchean 
(and other Central Asian) tumane, incorrectly written. (This would there- 
fore be. another Kuchean word in Li Yen’s Sanskrit dictionary in addition to 
the word for ' finger ’ given only in Chinese transcription as fu-pho-lu-mang, 
probably for *fu-lo4u-mang, as a synonym for the Sanskrit anguli-pravarlta, 
which Dr. Bagchi has restored as prarom ; in p. 388, Vol. II). A dialect 
form of Kuchean — tmdniy would make it highly improbable that tumam or 
tumasne is from padman (padmm'>padumay^patuma'>*ptuma'>tuma- as 
suggested by Dr. Bagchi : This would make patuma lose two initial syllables 
in Kuchean A, and this is not likely). 

48. pmda (p. 364), undoubtedly pronounced pMa, with the intervocal 
-rf- pronounced as an open consonant, (= pad a), to give New Indo-Aryan 
(Hindustani) paw or paw; Pdnda would appear to an archaistic rather than 
contemporary spoken form. This is a case of spontaneous nasalisation. Simi- 
lar archaistic or restored forms occur : e.g. 1151 chindra=chmda for chidda 

434. mamera (p. 365) is quite a satisfactory source-form for the 
Panjabi and Hindustani merd : mama-^ker a- mamera, 

582. cote='rice' (p. 365),<emif<i, cavala (Jaina i^t^).cawala=^cafnala 
(cf. S. K. Chatter ji, Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik, Band 9, Heft 
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I, 1932, pp. 31“37 — ‘Two New Indo- Aryan Etymologies'). Does cola stand 
for a pronunciation [cjb]? 

584. «Jtf=‘flour’ (p. 765). I would suggest that this is just a graphic 
mannerism, or a case of traditional orthography, for Ma as noted before, 
elsewhere it occurs as 

1069. kadura (p. 367): probably for *gad4ura, as the source form of 
the Hindustani ga4ur, Bengali g^u=‘an ewer’, noted by Dr. Bagchi : 
*ga44ura would be either an onomatopoetic formation, from the gurgling 
sound of the water coming out the spout, or it may be from a form ga44Q~ 

‘ to roll whence we have the New Indo- Aryan gdfi ~ ‘ carriage.’ 

(II) In the Fan Yu Ts'ien Tseu Wen, 

342. karjo ■--* hesiit' (p. 433) would appear to be a false Sanskritisa- 
tion of *kdrejja or kalejja {Kkaleyya) — Hmdxi^i^xn kalijd, Bengali kalijd, 
kalje. 

(III) In the Fan Tang Siao Si (supplement to the Fan Yu Tsien Tseu 
Wen), dating from the middle of the 9th century : — 

47. ta^ta (p. 444) is not explained by Dr. Bagchi. Its Chinese equi- 
valent means ‘ cup’, as Dr. Bagchi has noted. This is an Iranian word, 
borrowed early by Indo- Aryan. We have New Persian tdst (borrowed by 
Arabic as last, by Armenian as last, tdstak ; it occurs also in Arabic as tas, 
whence Italian tazza, French tasse), from Middle Persian (Pahlavi) tail, 
and Avestan tost (cf. Paul Horn, Neuperische Etymologie, Strassburg 1893, 
under test). In India the word became as attested here, and from 

ta^ta we have a Middle Indo- Aryan vernacular (Prakrit) *tatlha, *that(ha 
(cf. Pashtu Pa^tdna>lndi3nised *Patthana, whence New Indo- Aryan Palhdn, 
Pafhdn, = ‘an Afghan’) as the source of Hindustani { hot herd— 'hrazief, 

bronze or metal worker, a maker of metal pots or pans {in brass or copper) 
{<*that(ha-kara, *(ha(thayara). This word is doubtless the source of Ben- 
gali tdl (for *tdtha) ‘ a metal plate, a shallow cup, generally of copper,’ and 
tdti ‘earthen cup’, and also of Hindustani / Ml model, frame-work.’ 

The Sanskrit form of the word possibly occurs in Bengali expression tas(i~ 
ram, which refers to an institution now becoming obsolete, — that of a sort of 
minstrel or praise-singer who used to attend the srdddha ceremony of a rich 
man, to sing his praises to the accompaniment of a clanging noise made by 
rubbing a pebble round the rim of a brass pot {lota). This word is just a 
link in the chain, and it would suggest an intimate and prolonged influence of 
Persian metal-craft on that of India, from pre-Christian times (cf. mudrd : from 
old Persian mudra = * Egypt, Egyptian fiat seal ’ ; Bhlaskaravarman Inscrip- 
tion from Bengal of the 7th century sefeyc-Zjara-f ‘engraver ’ (>New Bengali 
sekrd) from Persian *stkka, borrowed from the Aramaic sikr=‘die, coin’; 
and this word, tdst>l(^ia>thdth, {hdtherd, (df etc.-* metal cup’. (Cf. Rupam, 
1926, Nos. 27-28, note by S. K. Chatterji on Iranian influence on Indian 
metal-work, pp. 81-82.) 
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49. Kaddhi (p. 444) : Dr. Bagchi rightly corrects this word to katthi- 
Bengali kutht ‘little stick.' 

125. guydra (p. 444) : evidently from the Persian nym, borrowed by 
Arabic, and by modem Hindustani in the form of xird. 

The linguistic interest of the Prakritic words masquerading as Sanskrit 
in these Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries is exceedingly great, as can be easily 
seen. Some of these words embody in them important items of international 
cultural contact, between India and Iran, India and Serindia, India and 
China, China and Iran, China and Serindia, and Serindia and Iran. Knotty 
problems — veritable V ydsa-kutas — there are many, and a good many items of 
interest have remained unexplained, as Dr. Bagchi has noted them himself. 
In the meanwhile, students of Indo-Aryan linguistics will feel grateful to Dr. 
Prabodh Chandra Bagchi for making available to them such a valuable mass 
of new material for the study of Middle Indo-Aryan phonology and lexico- 
graphy. 



CRITERIA OF PREPOSITIONS USl^ ADNOMINALLY 
IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE BRAHMAN AS* 

By 

SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 

[Note. The abbreviations used in this paper are mostly those listed by 
Maci^nell, in his Vedic Grammar, p. 436. Besides these, [ko^] refers to the 
‘‘ Vaidika padanu-krama-ko§a " by Visvabandhu Shastki, Lahore, 1935-36.] 

What is meant by “ Prepositions used adnominally ’’ ? 

Macdonell, in his Vedic Grammar (pp. 414-16), rightly differentiates 
between Adnominal Prepositions ” and Prepositions used adnominally.” 
The former are those, which are never compounded with verbs, but govern 
cases only, e.g. [vmd] without ”, [arvdk] “ on this side ”, [agrena] ” before ” 
(Cf. Macdonell, lb., pp. 421 ff., Brugmann, Grundriss IP, 2, 921), and 
this paper has nothing to do with them. The latter—” Prepositions used 
adnominally” — are those, which can, without exception, be used as prefixes 
before verbs, but can occasionally govern nominal cases as well. It is these 
prepositions with which this paper will deal. 

PANINI'S ” KARMA-'PRAVACANiYA 

P^ini (1-4-83-98) recognized these peculiar prepositions, called them 
” Karma-pravacaniya ” and listed eleven of them, viz. \anu], \npa], [apa], 
[pari], {a], Iprati], [abhi], [sw], \ati\, \api\ and \adhi]. Now with the 
publicaticMi of Pt. Visvabandhu's epoch-making Paddnukramako^a men- 
ticmed above, relating to the language of the Brahmanas, it is now easy to 
ascertain that out of the above prepositions listed by Panini, five, viz., [upa], 
\apa], [pori], [sm] (which does not occur preverbal as well) and \api] are 
not used adnominally in the language of the BrShmarias. Three occurrences 
of [upa] as a preposition of this type may appear in the Brahmanas, as 
recorded in the Ko^a, but a little ccaisideration will show that this is not 
the case. Two of these occurrences (T^dB. VI.9.3 and VI.9.5) are expla- 
natory derivations of \updka-] and uposu jdtam resi>ectively, viz., upa vd 
annam ” near indeed is food ” and u^pa vai prajd, tatfi jdtam ” near indeed 
was offspring, when it was to be bom.” But these are not examples of 
prepositions used adnominally, even if they are not preverbal prepositions. 
They are, strictly speaking, adverbial adjuncts, being parts of predicates. The 
third occurrence (TB II.3.10.3) upa md vmtasva “approach me,” which the 
Ko§a has recorded as coming under adnominal use, cannot be necessarily so, 
for the intransitive verb [y/vart'] does take the prefix [upa] as preverbal, as 

* Intended for the F. W, Thomas Commemoration Volume, but received late for 
inclusion there — S.M.K. 
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recorded by the Koi§a on p. 281. Again cf. [\/vart-\ with [mu] “to follow," 
where the intransitive verb, by usage, has becoine transitive. 

So we get six prepositions from Panini's list. A seventh one, viz., [mtar] 
is also to be added, for it occurs both as preverbal and has adnominal use as 
well. In the prose of the Brahmanas, as Delbruck has rightly pointed out 
{Altind. Syntax, 1888, p. 446) [mtar], when used adnominally, seems to be 
connected only with the locative, which it precedes, as in the phrase mtar 
vedydrji sddayati (GB II.4.6) “he places it inside the altar,” or succeeds as 
in the phrase puruse {a)ntah (SB V.2.4.10) “within man." Moreover, 
when it is preverbal, its usual meaning is “ exclusion ” or “ covering ”, as in 
grl^mdt sapatndn mtareti (SB 1.5.3.10) “he excludes his enemies from sum- 
mer,” sa trnam mtardadhdti (SB III.8.2.12) “he covers it with grass" ; cf. 
in this connection Wackernagel’s remark (Vorlesungm II, p. 237) that 
sometimes the same preposition when preverbal, gives a different meaning 
when it is adnominal, e.g. lat. [ defer o] “ to carry away a thing from a place" 
but [de] adnominally used, means “ from downwards.” But in our preposition 
[mtar] the meaning, when the preposition is preverbal, becomes not only 
different but quite the opposite : adnominally “ inside," preverbally 
“ exclusion." 

How TO ASCERTAIN WHETHER A PREPOSITION HAS BEEN USED ADNOMINALLY ? 

We now come to the crux of our problem. Are there any criteria by 
which we may be able to ascertain whether a preposition is connected with 
a case or with a verb? Thus says Macdonell (Ib., p. 417) “Here, how- 
ever, there is sometimes an uncertainty whether the preposition belongs to 
the verb or the noun, e.g. nakasya pr^^the ddhi ti^thcUi ‘he stands upon the 
ridge of the firmament This problem assumes varying degrees of certainty. 


Clear instances of the adnominal use. 


In the first place, some clear instances in which a preposition can be 
immediately spotted with adnominal use may be mentioned 

(1) Of all our seven prepositions, the adnominal use of the preposition 
\a\ can be most easily discerned. It is a preposition pm excettmte {CL 
Delbruck, Ib., p. 432), for in the vast majority of occurrences it immediately 
precedes a noun, generally in the ablative case, e.g. a 

“ till the recitation of the symbol [vai?atl,” a tmkhagrebhyuh (SB XIV.4.Z.W 
“ up to the edges of the nails.” Or it may be separated from the governed 
case by one or two words which have no connection with the verb, as 
homat (SB IV.2.4.7) “till the offering of this sacrifice.” ^ 

(SB 1.7.1.15) “up to the milking of three cows,” « j®® 

XII.6.1.41) “up to the great uktha.” ajyatiso darsamt (§ad “ 

the sight of a star,” a iveva taddhayai hotavyiim (AB V. 27) there must 


be an offering, even if only in faith.” . , ;« 

(2) The adnominal use of prepositions is quite evident when t 

no verb in the sentence, e.g. yajamma eva juhum owm.... 
mu (SB 1.3.2.11). “The yajamana alone (participates) 
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ladle .... in the wooden cup called upabhrta, Etamevnbhi ta agne- 
yastr^tubhah (:SB VI. 7.4.6.) “those tn^tubh verses to Agni are only about 
this.” Sa e^a purusak samudrah sarvam lokam ati (AA. II.3.3) “this man is 
the sea : he is above all the world.” Vayam agneradhi (SB 1.9.1.19) “we 
are from Agni.” In AB IV.6 there occurs a remarkable pair of sentences in 
which both the preverbal and adnominal uses of a preposition occur clearly 
and separately, viz. atisamsati stotram, ati vai prajdtmmam “the (hotar) 
recites the stotra exceeding the normal number of verses, for the offspring is 
(numerically) in excess of his own self.” In the second sentence there is no 
verb and [ati] governs [dtnmum]. 

(3) A clear instance of the adnominal use can be also noticed when a 
preposition precedes a noun which it is likely to govern, e.g. tad etasyaivdnu 
prajdtim imdh sarvdh prajd anuprajdyante (SB 1 1. 3. 1.6) “so according to 
the birth of this, all these creatures are bom.” Here the first [anu] which 
precedes [prajdtim], is directly connected with it, and thus its use is adno- 
minal. Similarly cf. adhtva hyanne (a)nnddo bhavati (AA 11,3.1) “for the 
feeder is over his food,” the preposition [adhi] here precedes [cmne], only 
intervened by two particles, adhi samvatsarani vidydt (TA 1.2.2) “one should 
know that (the world) depends upon the year.” Etasyaivdnu homam itarau 
huyete (SB V.5.4.26) “the two homos (called parisrut) should be perform- 
ed after the homa of this.” Here ]anu] preceding [homam] is directly con- 
nected with it, and if the preposition be taken direct with [huyete], it 
will be impossible to get any sense out of the sentence. 

(4) Another clear instance of the adnominal use occurs when a preposi- 
tion immediately follows a nominal case, and is repeated immediately before 
the verb, e.g. yadydgneyam kraium purd kdldt samatiydd asvinam anu yat 
kinca dvidevatyam rk^u tad anu vartayet (SA XVI1I.3) “ if he should i>ass 
over the service for Agni before the due time, he should apply there whatever 
in the Aisvina is addressed to two Gods in the Rks.” Here [emu] immediately 
follows the nominal case [asvinam], and is repeated before the verb 
[vartayet]. It is impossible to connect the first [anu] with the verb. 

(5) Lastly, after a sentence containing a preposition and a verb, another 
sentence sometimes occurs which elucidates the meaning of the preposition, 
which can thus be definitely referred to as having adnominal sense, e.g. 
gdrhapatyatn vd mu prajdh pasavah prajdyante, gdrhapatyemnvdsmai prajdm 
pasun prdjanayat (TB 1. 1.4.7) “ verily it is after the Garhapatya fire that off- 
spring and animals are created : he has created offspring and animals for him 
only through G^hapatya.” Here [gdrhapatya] of the second sentence is 
virtually an explanation of [anu], thus connected with [gdrhapatyam]. 

But our difficulties now start ; for in a very large number of occurrences 
a preposition stands between a case and a verb, e.g. in yajnom hy abhi dtk^ate 
SB III.6.3.1) “he is initiated for the sacrifice” : shall we connect [abhi] 
with [yajnam] or with [dxk^ale] ? To solve this problem, we must bear in 
mind the remark of Brugmann that as in the original stages of the Indo- 
European language, the case without prepositions had often many meanings. 
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connection of the case with prepositions has contributed to clearness {Griechi^ 
sche Grammatik* pp. 495, 496). The object of the preix)sition was thus, 
in many instances, the creation of a definite meaning out of a case rather than 
out of a verb. 


The definitive use of prepositions 

The definitive objects of prepositions may be thus enumerated : — 

(1) The adnominal use often signifies purpose. The following exam- 
ples will show the purposive sense of a preposition :—{prajapatih) idam 
(mnddyam abhyuttasthau (sB 1.6.3.37) “ Prajapati rose for (consuming) 
this food.” Now [ahhi] “for” is semantically connected more with [cmnd- 
dyam] than with the verb, [uttasthau] “stood up” being intransitive, with 
[ud] in the perfective sense, the action is complete, and no more preposition 
is necessary to modify the sense of the verb. But an accusative case follow- 
ed by an intransitive verb will give a very vague significance : it is to re- 
move this vagueness that the preposition [abhi] has been used here ; “ for 
(consuming) the food.” Ko(§a and P.W., however, make [abhi] preverbal 
in this sentence, which would leave the sense of the case very indefinite. 
Similarly cf. te satah sad abhyutti^thanti (Tl^dB IV.8.13) “they rise from 
the substance for the sake of substance.” 

(2) The adnominal use sometimes signifies direction. The following 
examples will show this directive sense of a preposition : — 

Vaya evamam etad bhutam asmm manusyalokdd devalokam abhyut- 
pddayati (SB 1.8.3.14) “ (it) carries this (bunch of grass) converted into a 
bird, from this human world, towards the heavenly world.” Sd sarvdn imdrfil- 
lokdn abhi vi k^arati (Jai Up. I.l.lO.l) “ she flows in all directions into these 
worlds.” 

(3) These examples show that the definitive significance of prepositions 
used adnominally becomes particularly prominent when a verb has two 
objects. Sometimes the preposition refers to tiie animate object : — 

yadyu abkicared ddised idam aham taptam vdruncm abhinihsrjdm (SB 
III.5.2.8) “ if he performs magic, he should declare, ‘ here I am throwing boil- 
ing water towards him.’ ” Ned devdn abhiprasdrya sayd iti (SB III. 1.1.7) 

“ I should never sleep, stretching {xny feet) towards the gods.” 

But in the following examples the preposition refers to the inanimate 
object : — 

ta enam ubhaye devdh prltdh svargani lokam abhi vahmti (i§B III.8.1. 
16). “Both these gods, being pleased, take it towards heaven.” Ko$a and 
P.W., however, make [abhi\ preverbal in the sentence. But the meaning of 
[vahmti] “carry” is complete without the need of a preposition. It is the 
case [loham] which requires a preposition in order to give a definite sense. 
ton dgntdhram abhi satfirudhuh (iSB III.6.1.28) “ at the Agnidhra the demons 
blocked the gods,” [abhi] referring to [dgnidhram]. Tam evam bhjtvd samu^ 
dram abhyavajahdra (^B 1.8. 1.5) “having thus carried him he took him 
towards the ocean.” Ko§a and PW make it preverbal. 
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In the following example, both the objects are inanimate, but the pre- 
position goes with that object which is the purpose of the action : — tutjfi 
dUo{a)nu vatah samavakat (TB 1. 1.3.7) ‘*the wind began to blow in various 
directions in order to (dry up) that (land),” [anu] going with [turn], 
[hhummi{] being understood. 

(4) There is a large number of occurrences in this connection which 
require careful consideration on account of the difficulties to which they 
give use. Thus in sB 1.8.3.25 there occurs a line : — vndm vdcam abhi visve 
grnanta ityetad u vcdsihcdevatn karoti “‘all offering this word (of praise) ’ 
thus he makes the Vaisvadeva offering.” According to the Ko^a, [abhi] has 
here the adnominal use, apparently governing [vdcam] which it immediately 
follows. But if the preposition is thus treated, the translation will run : — 
“all praising about this word” which will give no sense. Hence [abhi] 
has here not the adnominal, but the preverbal sense, and goes with 
[grnantak]- 

But there is a large number of occurrences which, if the prepositions are 
rK>t carefully handled, may give absurd sense. In the i^B occurs a type of 
sentences, which are widely repeated in various contexts, containing prepositions 
which indicate the delicacy of such expressions. The following sentence will 
be typical : — 

atha sruvenopahatyajyam, agnim abhi juhoti (SB III.4.1.25) “ then taking 
ghee with a ladle, he offers (it) to Agni (lit. pours it over Agni).” [Jukoti] 
here has only one object, viz. [djyam] which is actually offered. To whom 
the [djyam] is to be offered is shown by the preposition [abhi] which governs 
[agnim]. That the verb [juhoti] generally governs only the name for the 
thing offered can be confirmed by referring to the Rgveda, e.g. the objects 
of the verb JV hu] are I havi/i] (Rv. 1.26.6), [ghrtdm] (Rv.1. 110.6), [sdmam] 
(I?v VII.85.1), [girah] (R1 11,27.1). But can we get any sense from 
[agnim], if [abhi] be connected with the verb, as both PW and Ko^a have 
done? By making [abhi] preverbal, many contexts, such as ^B 111.6.1.21, 
IIL6.4.15, IIL7.1.10, III. 8. 2. 21, III. 9. 3. 23 and III.6.3.1 will not give 
any sense, [abhi] in all these contexts, if they have any sense, has adnominal 
uae, while PW and Ko§a have made it preverbal. 

Now let us consider the sentence referred to above on p. 750 : — yo diktat e 
yajnam hy abhi diksate (i^B III.6.3.1) “he who is initiated, is initiated for 
the sacrifice.” [dik^ate] is here intransitive and [abhi] definitely signifies that 
it is for the sacrifice that the action of initiation is intended. Could any 
sense be derived from [abhi] if it be connected with [dlk^ate], as Ko^a has 
done? Again, in iSB I.2.3.1 we have a line {a) po {a) bhi ti^theva “he 
spat upon the waters.” Spitting is here an action which, from the sense of 
the sentence, requires no further specification, but [abhi] specifies the waters 
as being the object to which the spitting was directed. But Ka§a and PW 
cemstrue [abhi] here as preverbal. 

But it is in the passive sentences and particularly in connection witli 
passives used impersonally, that the adnominal use of prepositions acquires 
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a prominent significance, e.g. ctha yottara sd prajSm abhi huy^Ue (^B IL 
3.1.29) the next offering is made for offspring”; atha yd purvahutih 
satmmam abhi huyate (SB II.3.1.29) “the preceding offering is made for 
ones own (welfare). Cf. the following sentence in which the preposition 
[prati] accompanies a passive used impersonally : — 

tayaitad urjd sarvdn vanaspatm prati pacyate (iSB VI.6.3.3). “This 
power becomes mature, so far as all the plants are concerned.” 

The adnominal use of a preposition is more frequent when the verb in 
the sentence is intransitive. A remarkable example of the same preposition 
with preverbal use when the verb is transitive, but adnominal when the 
verb is intransitive, is shown by the following sentence : — atha yad brhatim 
abhisampddayatiy brhatim hy abhi vraiatn sampadyate (SA XVIII.2) “ in 
that he produces the Bfhati, it is because it is with regard to the B^hati 
that the vow is produced.” Cf. the following examples of the adnominal use 
when the verb is intransitive : — 

tasnidn nainam bahirvedi abhi astam iydt (§A XVII. 7) “therefore the 
sun should not set on him outside the altar.” Tasmdchhiro (a)ngdni med- 
ymti ndnumedyatiy na kfsanty anu krsyaii V.1.6) “therefore the 
head, when other limbs get fat, does not become fat, nor when other limbs 
get weak, become weak” — the preposition [anu] having adnominal use here. 

Difficulties when more than one preposition precede a verb 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the problem arises when more than one 
preposition come before a verb. Should all the prepositions go with the 
verb, or only one? And in either case, when? (Cf. Delbruck Ib.y p. 47). 

The approach to this problem can be attempted by first considering 
the nature of the verb in the sentence. If the verb is intransitive, and if 
one of the prepositions is likely to further modify its sense, the other pre- 
position is likely to have the adnominal use. Cf. the following sentence : — 
yas-cdpsucaratfi ca pariplavarn ca tad devdh sajwdruhya sarvm lokdn anu 
pari plavante (SA XX. 1) “that which goes in the waters and that which 
swims. Mounted on this the gods move round all the worlds.” The verb 
[plavante] is intransitive, meaning “move” ; the preposition [pari] further 
modifies its sense : “move round”, but [anu] specifies the sense of the 
accusative [lokdn], showing that the “worlds” are the objects to which 
the direction of the movement is intended. 

One of the prepositions can be even more easily connected with a case 
when emphasis is implied. Cf. visvam endn anu prajdyate (TiandB XXV. 18.3) 
“the universe becomes under them.” The first preposition [pra] further 
modifies the sense of [Vy^-]» rendering it into “becomes”, but [anu] goes 
with [enam]y emphasizing that it is under them that the universe becomes. 

Again, if two prepositions precede a verb, and the adnominal use of the 
first preposition is very frequent in other occurrences, that preposition may 
be connected with case, as in kT^twjme {a)dhyabhi^icyate (TajidB XVII. 
11.8) “ (the yajamlna) should be crowned on an antelopes skin. The 
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occurrence of [adhi] adnominally in the locative sense, or with the locative, 
is quite frequent, cf. SB 1. 1.4.3 kr^ndjinam adhi dik^ante ‘*the initiation 
ceremony is performed on an antelope’s skin.” So in our sentence, [adhi] 
can be easily connected with [kr^ndjme], with adnominal use, while [abhi] 
modifies the sense of the verb [sicyate] ”is sprinkled” by converting the 
sense into ‘‘crowned.” 

The order of words 

In many occurrences we can easily ascertain the adnominal use of pre- 
positions from the order of words, which, in the Bri^maijas, follows certain 
rules of sequence. 

In the first place, the prepositicm’s distance from the verb can nearly 
always be trusted as an indication of its connection. If a preposition is 
placed at a considerable distance from the verb, but is much closer to a 
nominal case, we may be sure that it is connected with the case and not with 
the verb, e.g. ned etad mu yajno va yajamdno vd tamydt (SB 1.2.2.17) 
after this neither the sacrifice nor the sacrificer will undergo deterioration ” : 
[anu] here follows [etad] immediately and so its use is adnominal. Cf. anu 
no {a) sydm pfthivydm d bhajata (SB I.2.5.4) ” give us a share on this earth ” 
and anu no yajna d bhajata (SB III.6.2.17) ” give us a share in the sacrifice.” 

Again, a preposition’s use is adnominal, when it stands at the end of 
a sentence, and is preceded by a nominal case, e.g. yajnam e^dm hankydmah 
iftlyasavanmn prati (GB II.6.6) “we (the Asuras) will destroy their (the 
god’s) sacrifice at the third pressing.” 

Circumstances when the adnominal use is impossible 

When in a sentence only the nominative case, and no other case occurs, 
the preposition cannot have the adnominal use. Thus the following examples 
of prepositions recorded in the Ko§a as having adnominal use are erroneous 
indications : — 

tayor vd etayostjcayoh $ad ak^ardny abhyudyanti (SA XXVII.l) “of 
these two triplets there are six triplets over.” Here \ak^cnd$ii] is the nomi- 
native case : [abhi] must be adverbial, i.e., must go with the verb. Similarly 
cf. iathcnte^drjt caturbhis caturbhir ak^arais chanddifisy abhyudymti (SA 
XXX.3) so their metres increase with four syllables each.” 

Accentuation : how far can it indicate thf adnominal use ? 

The indication which accentuation can give us in this matter is very 
meagre. Only two BiMimapas have more or less preserved the accent — the 
SB and the TB, and only cwie Arapyaka, the TA. 

As Hoards the accentuation of prepositions, the SB does not follow the 
method of the IJgveda. Regarding this Veda Macdonell says { lb, p. 107) : — 
“ When there are two prepositions, b<^h are accented in the RV, being treated 
as separate words, e.g. Upa prdydhi * come forth . .When [3] immediately fd- 
lows another preposition, unless it ends in [i], it alone is accented, both being 
compounded with the verb, e.g. [updgahi]/* (Cf. DelbrOcK, lb., p. 47, 
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Oldenberg, Z.D.M.G.y Vol. 61, p. 813). No such system is followed by 
the SB : in the vast majority of occurrences, when two or more prepositions 
precede a verb, only one preposition immediately before the verb is accented, 
while the others remain unaccented, without exception in favour of any 
particular preposition. The method of the TB, however, is slightly different : 
it accentuates in a much larger number of occurrences more than one prepo- 
sition preceding a verb. From the Kosa I roughly calculated a number of 
occurrences in which prepositions (exceeding one) before a verb are accen- 
tuated in the two Brlahmanas. The following figures are the result of my 
calculation : — 

Two prepositions accented Only one preposition accented 

TB 83 9 

SB 15 163 

These figures may not be exact, but they indicate the trend of the two 
Brahmanas. The TB seems to follow the Rgveda much more in this matter. 
But to come back to our question, how far does the accentuation indicate 
whether the use of a preposition is adnominal ? 

In the first place, when a verb has only one preposition before it, and 
the sentence is a principal clause, accentuation cannot be a criterion in this 
matter, because the preposition before a verb in a principal clause is generally 
always accented, whether it goes with the verb or with the case. Only when 
more than one preposition precede a verb, can accentuation give any indica- 
tion. That this is so, was recognized by Whitney, who said, “ A prefix, 
however, not seldom has a more independent value, as a general adverb of 
direction or as a preposition (in the usual modem sense of that term) belong- 
ing to and governing a noun ; in such case, it is not drawn in to form part 
of a verbal compound, but has its own accent'’ (/f>., p. 398). 

Now what are the facts? As I have already pointed out above, the 
accent absolutely fails to give any indication of the adnominal or preverbal 
use when, in a principal clause, there is only one preposition before the verb. 
But when the prepositions are more than one, accentuation of two preposi- 
tions, in many occurrences, does indicate that the first accented preposition 
has the adnominal use. Cf. : — 

{ahoratri avaitdd dnu prdjmiayati (SB III.8.4.15) “after this he creates 
day and night,” the first accented preposition [dnu] being used adnominally. 
dtha ytvan nd jdyaie, vdivd ftvat pr&fdm dnu prarjiti (SB II.2.1.10) 
now so long as he is not born, he breathes after the breath of his mother. ’ 
ndydniam vdvd {d) ditydm agnir dnusamdrohati (TB II.1.2.10). “Verily 
Agni rises after the sun rises.” 

But in the TB there are many occurrences in which this double accentua- 
tion does not indicate that any of the prepositions has the adnominal use. 
Thus in the following instances the prepositions are preverbal : they do not 
indicate the adnominal use : — 

apanS vidvtn dvrtah, prdHprttisthad adkvari (TB III.12.9.4) 
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When the wind ApSna was selected (as a priest) it acted as a Prati- 
prasthatar in the sacrifice.” As already shown on p. 754, adnominal use of pre- 
positions is impossible if there occurs only the nominative case in a sentence. 
And this sentence is of that type. In many other occurrences, although an ac- 
cusative case is present in the sentence, the use, semantically considered, cannot 
be adnominal, e.g. kdscit, . .svdm lokam nd prdti prdjandti (TB III. 10.11.1.). 
“Some one does not realize his own nature.” Here the preposition [prdti] 
cannot be construed with the noun [lokdm], for the normal ordei of 
words then expected was lokdtn prdti nd prdjdndti (cf. p. 754). Secondly, 
semantically considered, [prdti] has here the adverbial sense, implying face-to- 
face knowledge, i.e. realization. Urum no lokdni dnu prdbhdhi (TB 1.2.1. 7) 
“Gradually reveal unto this vast universe.” If \dnu] be separated from 
the verb, and taken as governing the noun [lokdm], the transitive verb 
[prabhdhi] will be left without an object, and the sentence will fail to give 
any sense. The preposition [dnu], therefore, is here preverbal, kamaprila 
enam kama dnuprdydnti (TB III.7.1.2) “ the desired objects follow him.” If 
Sdnu] be detached from the verb, and connected with [enam], the normal order 
of the sentence will be broken, as illustrated above, while the well-known con- 
nection of [dnu] with verbs showing movement shall have to be set aside 
without reason. 

The Ko§a, on p. 63, has given a number of instances in the SB, where 
double accentuation indicates the adnominal use of the first preposition. The 
following example in this connection may be cited : — 

So {a) ydifi prdndh sdrvdnydngdny anusdnearati, tdsmddu sruvdh 
sdrvd dnu srucah sdnearati (SB I.3.2.3) “this prdri/i pervades all the limbs, 
so indeed the sruva goes in accompaniment with all the srucas'' cf. the re- 
markable example from AB on p. 750. The second [dnu] detached in the text 
from the verb, beautifully typifies the adnominal use. This example indicates 
that accentuation is not enough to assure the adnominal use : the order of 
words, the semantic connection, the nature of the verb — only the cumulative 
effect of all these factors can lead us to conclude that the use of the preposition 
has been adnominal. Accent is only one of the factors, but not a sufficient 
factor, of significance. 

Conclusion. 

The above pages, I hope will make the reader realize what a vast field 
of CORRECTIVE work remains to be done in the domain of Vedic Linguis 
tics. Hundreds of pages of PW, in which many prepositions have been mecha- 
nically put together with verbs, have to be re-written. This will require a 
thorough re-examination of all the entries, and copious linguistic apparatus, as 
illustrated above p. 752, in connection with the verb [juhoti]. Even the admir- 
able Ko^a of Pt. Vi^vabandhu requires some re-casting in this connection. 
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meaning of, 607. 

Milindapahha, 303, 627, 639. 
Mudrardk^asa, 627, 629. 

Muhammad Gawan, 17, 18. 

Mujumdar, Dr. R. C., 484. 
Muktopani^at, 292. 

MuktapI(Ja, 269, 

Mukundasrama Sricarana, 435. 

Mulla Daud Biduri, 9. 

Mullik Seif-ood-E>een Ghoory, 8, 
Mullik-ul-Tujar, 15, 16, 

Mul-Madhavapur inscription, 605. 
Mulgaya {i.e. Dhdmlej), 26, 
Mumuk^u-prakarana, ch. 2, Yogavdsis- 
tha, 285. 

Munghyr grant, 482. 

Mmdri, 265, 414. 

author of Anarghardghava, 265. 

— — Son of Vardham^ahka, 265. 
Miisdra — Etymology of, 424. 
Musdra-galva — Etymology of, 424. 
Museum British, 558, ^8. 

Museum of the Indian Historical Re- 
search Institute, 501. 

Museum at Patna — Establishment of, 
488. 

(Museum at Patna) — Divarganj Yakshi 
image — discovery of, 489. 

(Museum at Patna) — Stone image of 
Divarganj Yakshin in, 489. 

(Museum at Patna) — Patliputra finds in, 
490. 

(Museum at Patna) — excavations of 
Bulandibagh in, 490. 

(Museum at Patna) —Collection of ter- 
racottas in, 490, 

(Museum at Patna) — figure of Nara- 
siriiha, 493. 


(Museum at Patna) — Tibetan temple 
banners in, 493. 

(Museum at Patna)— Surya Plaque in, 

491. 

(Museum at Patna) — Buddhist image 
from Cuttack in, 492. 

(Museum at Patna) — -Tara image in, 

492. 

(Museum at Patna) — Images from 

Kurkihar in, 492. 

Muslim Adventurers in the Kingdoms of 
Tanjore and Madura — by Srinivasa- 
CHARIAR C. S., 378-388. 

Muthulinga, 379. 

Mrcchakatika, 77ff, 296. 

Mimiarhsakas, 87, 294. 

— — refutation of, 87. 

Miniakshi, Queen 384ff. 

Minas (or Matsyas), 389f. 

^battalion, 408. 

— ^ — incursions of, 409. 

customs of, 410. 

expedition against by Mahadji 

Scindia, 410. 

Historical position of 400. 

menace of, by Marathas, 407. 

in tradition and History, 389ff. 

— ^ — ^Mewat residence of, 402. 

— ^ — position of in Maratha times, 404. 

Rajputana, residence of, 407. 

subjugation of, 408. 

Minas in Tradition and History, the, 
by Saletore R. N. 389-411. 
Miniature-painting in Gujaiiat, 312. 
Minister, 

— ; — qualifications of 205. 

Ministers in Ancient India by Bhatta- 
CHARYA, B. 204. 

Mirashi, Prof. V. V. 178, 689, 690. 

Mir Jumla, 332. 

Miscellanea. 

a note on the India Office plate 

of Devasena, 721. 

Dr. Ghosh on Panini and the 

Rk. Pratisakhya, 723. 

note on the Rgveda, (III) 31. 

Abhilasitarthacintamani and Silpa- 

ratna, 420. 

— — Madhusudana, 727. 

^Mr. Caturvedi on Panini and 

the IJk. PratisMiya, 59 ff. 

flying mechanism in ancient 

India, 62. 

Missing the Essential — by Mrs. C. A. 

F. Rhys Davids, 42-46. 

Mitdksara. 281. 

Mitra, Dr. R. L. 169. 

Mitra Misra — author of Viramitrodaya, 
279. 

Mirza Ansari 566. 

Mobbs, E. C. — Indian Forester, IX, 332. 
Moka (ignorance), 45. 

Mohenjo Daro, 389. 

Mohenjo Daro Script, 458. 

phonetic combination in, 458. 

plurals in, 451. 

numerals in, 449. 

ordinals in, 451. 
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Mookerjee, R. K. 699. 

Morcenstierne, G. Notes on an old 
Pashto manuscript Containing the 
Khaor-ul Baydn of Dayuztd Ansari- 
566, 574. 

Mudhuvolal (Modern Mudhol) — a 

province of the Ganga Empire, 6. 

Mudhol (= ancient Mudhuvolal), 6. 

Mudhol — Chronicle {bakkar) of, 7, 9, 
10, 14. 

Mudhol Firmans examined — Firman 

dated a.d. 1352, 7-10. 

Mudhol Firmans examined — Firman 

dated a.d. 1398, 11-14. 

Mudhol Firmans examined — Firman 

dated a.d. 1424, 14-15. 

Mudhol Firmans examined — Firman 

dated ad. 1454, 15-17. 

Mudhol Firmans examined — Firman 

dated a.d. 1471, 17-18. 

Mudhol Firmans examined — Firman 

dated a.d. 1522, 18-24. 

N 

Ndgdnamda, 84. 

Nagarjiina, 701. 

Nagarjunikonda inscriptions, 705. 

Nagpur record, 486. 

Nainar, S. Muhammad Husayn -The 
Religious sects of South India men- 

turned by Arab Geographers, 369-373. 

Naiyayikas, 294. 

Names of Prakrit languages, by S. M. 
IC^TRE, 295-301. 

Nami-Sadhu, 268. 

Comm, on Kdvydlarnkdra of, 268. 

Narahari, H. G. Society in Mauryan 
India, 710, 721. 

Narakasura Vijaya, 428. 

Narayana, — father of Carakapandita, 

274. 

Narayanapala, 264. 

Narayana vadhani, 428. 

Narrative and Critical history of Aden 
by Khan, Abdulla Yaqub^^ 99-108. 

Nasik inscription, 640. 

Nafyadarpana, 412, 

Ndtakaratnakosa, 412. 

Nath, Jagan, Some observations on the 
reign of Candragupta II Vikramdditya, 
685-95. 

Ndtyadarpana, 412. 

Ndtyasdstra, 412. 

Nawab Sa’adatullah Khan, 383. 

Nayak Kingdom, 386. 

Nayapala, 264. 

Nawab, Mr. 497. 

Nelson, 397. 

Newly discovered Durgd-pdfha Minia- 
tures of the Gujarati school of Paint- 
ing by M. R. Maimudar, 311-316. 

New traces of the Greeks in India by 
Konow, Sten 639. 

Nidhanpur Copper plate, 264. 

Nighaniu Ratnakosa, 414. 

Nilambar, 337. 

Nimbarka, 317, 325, 326, 329, 330, 331. 


Nirvama, 44. 

Niscalakara — Comm. on Cakrap^i’s 

Dravya-gujm, 276. 

Nltivarman, 2^. 

Kicaka-vadha of, 268. 

Nim Dolci, 298. 

Niz^i, 258. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, 19. 

Notes of the Month — April (1939), 63- 

66 . 

August, 340. 

A Note on the Biographies of Haidar 
AH and Tlpu Sultoin — by Shastri 

K. N. V. 374—377. 

Notes on an old Pashto manuscript 
Containing the Khair-ul-Baydn of 
Baydzid Ansdri by Morgenstierne, 
G. 566-574. 

A note on Na Standn Sammrsati by 
Dumont, P. E. 164-165. 

A note on teleology and linguistics by 
SanKiAran. C. R. 551-553. 

A note on a unique image of Yama, by 
A. S. Gadre, 283-28*1. 

The numerals in the Mohenjo Daro 
Script by Heras, Rev. H. 449. 

Nur Bakhj^iiya Sect. 465. 

NydyakandaU—oi .‘^ridhara Bhatta, 271. 

Nydydrnrta-Tarahgint, 658. 

N^'aya ^hool dcKtrine of, 89. 

O 

Obituary o{~ Luigia Nitti-Dolci (Na- 
dine Stchoupak), 67-68. 

Oertel, Hanns On some Genetival 
Constructions in Vedk prose, 649-657, 

Old-Tamil Pari by Meile, Pimt, 252- 
259. 

On the authorship of a Mahgala verse in 
inscriptions by Upadhye, A. N. 111- 
113. 

On the Nature of Sublation, by S. S. 
Suryanarayana S.\stri. 1-5. 

On some Genitival constructions in 
Vedk prose by Oertel Hanns, 649. 

Origin of Pali Middha, the, by EdgeRTON, 
Franklin, 607-610. 

Otto, Professor Rudolph, 211. 

P 

Padmanabha, 109. 

the Maithila, 272. 

Padmaprdbhftaka. 84. 

Padma Purapa, 393. 

Padanukramakosa, 748. 

Paddrtha-Dharmasafftgtaha Bhd^ya by 
Pra.4astapada, 271. 

Pddshdhndmd bv Abdul Hamid LAhukl 
22, 23. * * 

Paharpur inscription, 484. 

Pahlavi Version of Gdthd Ushtavati,— 
by Kanga, Ervad M. F., 341-353. 

Pai^ci, 296. 

Pala dynasty, 482fF, 698. 

P^Iakapya, 2^. 

Palas—relation of, with Ri^lrkutas, 484. 
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Pali Canon, 42, 45. 

Text Society, 43. 

Pancadasi of Vidyaranya, 292. 

P^calas, 393. 

Pancaratra systems, 322. 

Pandukesvar Copper plate, 690. 

Panini, 191, 640, 748. 

Paijiniya School, 108. 

Panimya Dhatupatha, 272. 

Pant, Chandra Sekhara, 297. 

Pantulu, M. M. Kokkonda Venka^a- 
ratnam, 433. 

Papesso, Valentino, 163. 

Paramar dynasty, 486. 

Parasara, 714. 

Pakciter, 304, 306. 

Parikara — meaning of, 501. 

Pamala inscription, 593. 

PoTosahasra Jdtaka, 582. 

Parv^atanatha Suri, 428. 

Patadi inscription, 596. 

Pathak, K. B. 178. 

Paimank-i Katak X^'ataih, the — The 
Solemn Contract of Marriage, 474ff. 
Patmdnk-i Katak X'^ataih, the, by 
Taraporewala, I. J. s. 474. 

Peshwa— Sahib Raghunath Rao, 255. 
Pelliot, Prof. Paul, 740. 

Petri, Sir FJanders, 700. 

Philosophy of Ad v ait a, The, by P. Naga 
raj Rao, 86-98. 

Philosophy of Bheddbheda, The by Prof. 

Srinivasachari. 317. 

PiLLAi, Ananda Rang, 383. 

Phes Edward, 354 f. 

Pir Mahammad of Shirw-^an, 464. 

Pir Muhammad — Sunni Rise under, 469. 
Pisan I Vittore, An unnoticed Prakrit 
idiom, 190-192. 

PiSCHEL. 158, 267, 298, 608. 

Place of the Krtyakalpataru in Dharma- 
sdstra literature. The, by Bhatta- 
CHARYA. Bhabatosh. 208-210. 

Plate of Vakataka Devasena — Contents 
of, 177. 

Pliny, 628. 

PoDuvAL, Mr. R. V. 684. 

P'o, Kuo, 167. 

Polyglottism, 421, 427. 

Potdar, D. V.~ Indian Historical Cong- 
ress, Allahabad Session, 56-58. 

Prakrit Grammarians. 

— — Hemacandra, 296. 

— — Lak^midhara, 296. 

^Mirkandeya, 2%, 298. 

Pum^ttama, 298. 

^Trivikrama, 296. 

^Varanici, 296. 

Prasad, Dr. Iswari, 536. 

Prabhiakara— -teaching^ of, 276. 
prdgabhdva, 

Prakdia, comm, on Karma-pradipa by 
NarayaDa, 276. 

Prakrit languagCvS, 296, 297. 

list of, 297. (see, MI- A. Lang- 
uages) . 

Pra§astapdda, 271. 
Paddrthihdharmcisartigmha of, 271. 


Pratapsinha, 15. 

Pratap Singh, 382-383. 

Pratihiara aynasty, 482. 
Prdyascitta-niriipana by Bhavadeva 

Bhatta, 277. 

Prdyascitta nirupana, of Bhavadeva, 

279. 

contents of, 279. 

Preposition — adnominal use of, 748. 

criteria to know the adnominal 

use of, 749ff. 

definite use of, 751. 

Priyadarsikd, 84. 

Prthvidhara, 296. 

Pundravardhanabhukti, 263. 

Parana. 

Bhagavata, 305. 

Bhavisya, 73, 302, 304. 

description of, 303. 

division of, 302. 

Gamda, 73. 

Kumara, 304. 

Markandeya, 311. 

Matsya, 73, 303. 

^Pavanokta, 303. 

S.kanda, 73, 302. 

Vayu, 304. 

VL^nu, 73, 75. 

Puranas— 18, 302. 

Puni 9 ottama, 298. 

Pushto literature, 566. 

Puspadusitaka, 413. 

Pusyamitra, 696. 

Pu-tvei, Lii, 166. 

Q 

Qazuinl. 369, 373. 

Qasim Beg, 466. 

R 


Radhakrishnan, Professor, 88. 
Radhanpur plates, 399. 

Radical Physicialism — doctrine of, 552, 
Rdghavdbhyudaya, 412. 
Rachavacharya, E. V. Vira Dharma- 
suri — His date and works, 428. 
Raghavan, V. The Vaisyavamsa sudhd- 
kara of Koldcala Mallindth, 442. 
Raghavan, Dr, V. 727-28. 

Raghavendra Svamin (or Tlrtha) 

^^reer of, 729. 

Date of, 729. 

— Life of, 732. 

Works of, 735. 

Raghunandana, 208. 

Raghunandana — a Bengal author, 280ff. 

— — author of Ddyatattva, 277. 
Ragholi grant, 482. 

Rdhmarniya, 373. 


Rahula, 418. 

Raja Maloji Ghorpade, 18. 
Rdjanltiprakdsa, 205. 

Raja Man Sing, 407. 
Raja^ekhara, 2^, 412. 
Rajalekhara. , 

the Jama, 272. 
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Rdjatarangint, 481, 697. 

Rajendra Cola I, 267. 

Raju, P. T. , Identity in difference in 
some Vendantic systems, 317-331. 

Rdmacarita of Sandhyakara Nandi, 486. 

Rdmdyana, 673. 

III. 46. 16, 69. 

^V. 33. 2, 69. 

Ramacarya, 669. 

Ramanayya, Prof. 175. 

R^avadhani, 428. 

Ram Pandit, 428. 

Ramacandrarya, 435. 

Ram^uja, 304, 317, 321, 322, 323. 324, 
327. 

Ramappla, 270. 

Ramatiya, 358. 

Ramagarh — fort of, 18. 

Ramagupta, 686, 87. 

Rama Raja, 143. 

Death of, 147. 

Ramila and Saumila, 77. 

Rana Diliosimha, 7. 

Rana Siddhaji. 10, 11, 14. 

Randle, H. N. An unpublished India 
office plate of the Vdkdtaka Maharaja 
Devasena, 177-180. 

Randle, Dr. H. N. 721. 

Ranna— author of Ajita purdna, 6. 

Sdhasahhtmavijdya (or Gaddyuddha) , 6. 

Ranna, a Kannada Jaina Poet (949 A.D.), 

6 . 

Rannakanda, a lexicon by Ranna, 6. 

Rao, C. Hayav.^dana, 375. 

Rao, M, Sharma, 375. 

Rao, P, Nagaraj, The Philosophy of 
Advaiia, 86. 

Rapson, 394. 

A rare image of Hanumdn, by Cadre, 
A. S. 113-115. 

Rasa Gahgddhara, 430. 

Rasdrnavasudhdkara, 412. 

Rasaratnakosa. 413. 

Ra^trakutas, 400. 

Ra§trakuta dynasty, 482. 

„ Family, 33. 

„ inscriptions, 686. 

Ratnacandraji, 608. 

Ratnakosa, 413. 

Ratndvah, 84. 

Raverty, 566. 

Rawson, I. N. 197. 

Ray. N. B. — Career of Jcdaluddin Firm 

• Khalji, 521. 

Sir P. C., 169. 

Rayamukuta, 108, 273, 413. 

Raychaudhari, H. C.. 700. 

Raychaudhuki. Prof. 487. 

Record of Candravarman, 263. 

Relations between Adilshdhi Kingdom of 
Bijapur and the Portuguese at Goa 
during the sixteenth century. — By JosHi 
P. M., 359-368. 

The Religious sects of Southern India 
mentioned by Arab Geographers — by 
S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar, 
369-373. 


Reminiscences of Maukhari Rule in Kar- 
nataka by Saletore, B.A., 354-358. 
The reinterpretation of Buddhism by 
CooMARASWAMY, Ananda K., 575. 
Renou, 117, 494. 

Repetition in Prakrit Sytax by A. M. 

Ghatge, 47-55. 

Repetition of 

adjectives, 51 f. 

adverbs, 52 f. 

interjections, 47. 

nouns, 49 ff. 

numerals, 53. 

particles, 54. 

part of words, 55. 

present participle, 55. 

pronominal adjectives, 54. 

pronouns, 53 f. 

verbal derivatives, 48. 

whole sentences, 55. 

Reu, Pandit Bisheswar Nath, Hindu 

Purdnas, their Age and Value, 302-306. 
Reviews, 128-142. 

Rgveda, 69, 70, 71, 72, 75, 305. 

V. 64. 70. 

VII. 77. 2. 69. 

VIII. 85. 13-5, 305. 

X. 11. 4. 70. 

X. 191. 1, 70. 

Comm, by Venkata Madhava on, 

494. 

Rhys Davids. Mrs. C. A. F. Missing 

The Essential. 42-46. 

Roshniya Sect, 569. 

Ross, Sir E. Denison. 176, 466, 567. 
Ross, Alan S. C., The direction of the 
Mohenjo-Daro Saipt, 554-558. 

Roth, 158. 

Ronnow, 166. 

Rudradaman inscription, 629. 

Rudrata — Kdvydlarhkdra of, 268. 
Rug-viniscaya by Madhava, 273, 274. 
Rupamandanam -di work on Hindu Ico- 
nography by Map(jana, 283, 284. 
Rushid-ud-din, 401. 

Rustam Khan, 378, 379, 381. 

Ruyyaka, 429. 

S 

Sabda-candrikd — by Cakrapaijidatta, 275. 
Sabda Kalpadruma, 72. 

Sabda-pradipa- a glossary of medical 
botany, by Sure^vara or Suraplla, 275, 
Sagara, 412-419. 

Sagaral inscri,ption, 484. 

Sdhasa bhlmavijaya (or Gaddyuddha) of 
Ranna, 6. 

Sdhityadarpaiut. 412. 

Sdkityasdra, 412, 

Sdhitya ratndkara of Dharmasuri, 432, 
434. 

— -select verses from, 436 ff. 

— -works and writers cited in, 434. 
Sdhitymdra, 412. 

Saivism, 698* 

Saiyad Khan, 381, 383. 
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Saiyad, 383. 

Sajdar Ali, 384. 

Saksena, Baburam, 298. 

Saksena, Dr. Benarsi Prasad, 22. 
Sakuntala, 

IV. 5, 69. 

VI. 6, 69. 

Saletore, B. A.—The Authenticity of 
the Mudhol Firmans, 6-24. 

Reminiscences of Maukhari Rule 

in Karnataka, 354. 

R. N., The Minas in Tradition 

and History, 389-411. 

Samana by Shastri, Kalicharan, 156. 
Samana, 156 ff. 

Explanation of, 158. 

Saipdhyakara Nandin, 270. 

Rdmacarita of, 270. 

Sankhya philosophy — influence of, on 
Jainism, 499. 

Sarhneha-rdsaya of Abdur Rahman, 298. 
Samosarana — meaning of, 503. 

Samudra Gupta, 395, 685 ff. 

Samuel, Lord — Belief and Action, 43, 45. 
Sanghilaka, 84. 

Sanjan grant, 483. 

Sahjivanl, 429. 

San kali a, M, D., ]am iconography, 497- 
520. 

Sankara, 86, 290, 293, 326, 327. 
Sankaracarya, 211. 

Sankaran, C. R., a note on teleology 
and linguistics, 551-53. 

Sankhya, 87. 

r€;putation of 

Theory of, 89. 

Sankrityayana, Rev. Rahula, 493. 
Sanskrit — as a living language, 742. 

pronunciation of, in Chinese trans- 
criptions, 743. 

Study of 741. 

treatment of, in Chinese lexicons, 

741. 

A Sanskrit index to the Chdndogya Upa- 
ni^ad by Carpani, E. G., 611-619. 
Sanskrit literature under the Pala kings 
of Bengal, by S. K. De, 263-282. 
Santa stoiy 

in Campuramayana, 675. 

in Harivarhsa, 673. 

— — in Uttararamacarita, 674. 
Saradatanaya, 415. 

Sarapadeva, 273. 

Sarasvatikantkdbharma, 414. 
Sarasvatihrdaydlankdra, 418. 

Sarjoji, 383. ' 

Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, 24, 539. 

Sarma, B. N. Kri^namurthi, Sri Rdgha- 
vendra Svdmin, 729-740. 

The truth about Vijayindra Tirtha 

and TarahginhRdmdcdrya, 658- 
672. 

— ~-Dr. R. Nagaraja, 658. 
sdrngadharohpaddhaii, 269. 

Sarup, Dr. Lak^man, 494. 

Sarv^anda, 413, 414. 

Sa§ahka, 481. 


Sastri, Mm. Anantakmna, 658. 

Dr. Hirananda, 68, 113. 

M. M. Haraprasad 109. 

Prof. P. P. S. 664. 

Mr. Y. Mahalinga, 658 ff. 

Prof. Suryanarayana, 328, 329. 

S. S. Suryanarayana, The hero, 

478-480. On the nature of 
Sublation, 1-5. 

Prof. Se§agiri, 429, 447. 

Sastry, M. P. L., Story of Santa in 
Sanskrit literature, The 673-676. 
Salapatha Brdhmana, 303, 393. 

Saladin, 462. 

Safawid dynasty, 463. 

Sattd (reality), 2. 

Saurasenl, 2%. 

Jaina Saura§tri, 296. 

Savai Shahaji, 381-382. 

Sayaji, 381. 

Sdyana, 108, 158, 305. 

Sayyadi Maula, 535. 

SCHARBAU, K. A., 197. 

SCHAYER, 618. 

Schrader, 

Bhagavadgita thesis of, 212. 

investigation of, 213 ff. 

Schrader, Professor F. Otto, 211. 

Sena dynasty, 487. 

Seth, H. C . — Candragupta Maurya and 
the Meharauli iron pillar inscription, 
625-633. 

Senary, 640. 

Sewell, 429. 

Shafi, Prof. Muhammad, 466. 

Shahji, 382. 

Shah Isniail, 463. 

Shah Tahir of the Deccan by HOSAIN, 
M. Hidayat, 460-473. 

Shah Tahir, 460 ff. 

as an ambassador to Gujarat, 464. 

Genealogical table of, 4^. 

His advent in Bijapur and Ahmad- 

nagar, 463. 

Shah Tahir 

His ancestor and early life, 460 ff. 

His death, 471. 

His sons, 471. 

His works, 472-73. 

Arabic 

Persian 

^Muhamedan kingdoms in his days, 

463. 

Shamasastry, Dr. R., 720. 
Shams-ud-Din Shah — dicing, 10,11. 
Sharma, Mr. Dasaratha, 630, 631. 
Shastri, H. P., 267. 

K. N. V., A Note on the Biogra’ 

phies of Haidar Ali and Tipu 
Sultan, 374-377. 

Kalicharan, Samana, 156. 

Dr. Shama, 204. 

Shayest Khan, 522. 

regency of, 525. 

Shere, S. a.. Some aspects of the collec- 
tion in the Patna Museum, 488-493. 
Sher Sh§h, 470. 
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Sherwani, Prof., 173. 

Shraism, 463. 

Shiaism, 

as a State Religion under Burhan 

Shah, 468. 

Propagation in Deccan of, 471. 

Shirke— Chief, of Khelna. 15, 17. 

Short account of an Unpublished Ro- 
mantic Masnavi of Amir Hasan Dih- 
lm>i, by M. I. Borah, 258-262. 
Shrinivasachariar, C. S., Muslim Ad- 
venturers in the Kingdom of Tanjore 
and Madura, 378-388. 

Siddhdntabindu of Madhusiidana Saras- 
wati, 292. 

Siddha-yoga~hy Vrnda, 274. 

Simuka, 77. 

Singur (=Simhagad) — fort, 16. 

Sinha, Dr. Sachchidananda, 488. 

Sircar, Dineschandra, Bengal and the 
Rajputs in the early medieval period, 
481-487. 

Sirkar, Sir Jadunath, 176, 679. 

Sivaji, 677. 

Sivac^sasena Yasodhara, — Commentator 
of Cikitsd-satfigraha, 274. 

Sivadatta, 77. 

Skandagupta, 685. 

Skandapurana, 77. 

Smith, Vincent, 626, 692. 

Smrti— Social Customs in, 710. 

Widow-remarriage in, 720. 

So-called Kashmir Recension of the 
Hhagvad-gitd, The, by Belvalkar, S. 
K., 211-257. 

Society in Maury an India -by Nara- 
HARi, H. G., 710-721. 

Somanatha Patana inscription, 593, 598. 
Some aspects of the collection in the 
Patna Museum — by Shere, S. A., 485- 
493. 

Some etymological notes — by Chatterji, 
Suniti Kumar, 421-427. 

Some notes on the rain charms, Rig- 
Veda, 7, 101-103.— -BROWN, W. Nor- 
man, 115-120. 

Some observations on the reign of Can- 
dr agupta II Vikramdditya- by Nath, 
Jagan, 685-695. 

Some phonetic tendencies in Tamil— hy 
A- Chidambaranatha Chettiar, 307- 
310. 

Somesvara — author of Kirti-kaumudi, 

312. 

author of a poem called Sura- 

thotsva, 312. 

Sorensen — Index to the Mahdbhdrata, 

333. 

Speyer, 220. 

Spooner, Dr., 489. 

Srtbhdsyam of Ramanuja, 321. 
Sridhara— author of Advaya-siddhi, 271 
— — author of Satfigr^tha-tiku, 271. 

author of Tattva-prabodha, 271. 

author of Tattva-sarpvMim, 271. 

ydycdutndali of, 271. 

^fim^--Nai^adhiyacmita of, 2M. 


Son of Hira, 265. 

Srikantha, 317, 328. 

Saiva commentator on the 

Drahmasutras, 326, 327. 
Srikanthadatta— Comm, on Vrnda’s Sid- 
dha-yoga, 276. 

— — pupil of Vijaya-rak^ita, 276. 
Srik§etra, — father of Mandana, 284. 
Srinivaschar, D., 663 ff. 

Srinivasacharya, Lakshmipuram, 317. 
Sri,pati, 317. 

Sripati, 329, 330, 331. 

Srt Rdghavetidra Svdmm — by Sarma, B. 

N. Krishnamurti, 729-740. 
^rngdraprakdsa, 412, 415, 687. 

Srngeri Mutt. 255, 256, 257. 

Stein, Sir Aurel. 704. 

Stohr, Adolf, 655. 

Story of Bdntd in Sanskrit literature, the, 

- by Sastry. M. P. L., 673 67G. 
Strabo, 626. 

Stein. 0, 625, 626, 628 fl, 639. 
Stephenson, Sir Hugh Lausdon, 488. 
Stchoupak, Nandine Lutgia Nitti- 
Dolci, (obituary), 67-68. 

Strldhana, 281. 

Subhahkara, 413. 

Subhuti, 413, 414. 

Subhuticandra, 272. 

Sublation, 1, 5. 

- concept of, 1. 

Subrahmanian. Mr. K. R., 382. 
Suddoo, 10 ff . 

Sudraka, 77 ff. 84, 412. 

Sujan Bai, 382. 

SUKHALAUI, Pt., 112. 

Sukhthankar, Dr. V. S., 176. 

Sukraniti, 169. 

Sulapaiii, 208. 

a Bengal author, 277, 280, 282. 

^ulba-Sutras, 729. 

Sullivan. 553w 

Sultan ‘Ala'u’d-Din Khalji patron of 
Hasan EHhlavi, 259. 

Firuz Shah, 10 ff. 

Sultan Ghiya’su’d-Din-Balban, 260. 
Sultans of Mysore and the Sihgeri Mutt. 
by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 
255-257. 

Sung->Tin, 702. 

Sunnis - four sects of, 468. 

Surapala or Sure^vara^ — a medical writcfr 
of Eiengal, 275. 

Suresvara, ^3. 

or Surapala —a medical writer o{ 

Bengal, 275. 

author of Loha-paddhaii or Lchu 

sarvmva, 275. 

— author of Sahda-pradlpa, 

author of Vfk^yurveda, 275. 

Surya Pataka of Maurya, 431. 

Svara 442, 

Svarupajhma, 3, 4, 5. 

Svetadvtpa in ^e-Christian Chim by 
Maenchen-Helfen, Otto, 166-168. 
Svetadvipa-le^end, 166. 

Swat inscription, 642, 
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Syadvada, 111. 

Systems of Sanskrit* grammar, 272. 

T 

Tmttiriya Aratiyaka, 422. 

— — Brdhmana, 164. 

Talikot — battle of, 23, 143. 

Talismans, 74. 

Tamas, 1, 2. 

Tamasp-Asana, Dastur, Jamaspji 
Minocherji, 474. 

Tamil language, 

Aphseresis in, 309. 

Apocope in, 308. 

palatalisation in, 307. 

Phonetic tendencies in, 307-310. 

Syncope in, 309. 

Tautatita of Kumarila Bhatta, 278. 
Tautdtitamatatilaka, of Bhavadeva 
Bhatta, 276, 278. 

Tmtra Vdrttika, 442. 

Tantricism, 698, 

Tantrikas, 304. 

Taranath, 481, 493. 

Taraporewala, I. J. S., The Patmanak- 
i-Katak-\^ ataih, 474-477. 
Tdrtkha^-Ftrishta, 467. 

Tdrkika rak^d, 442. 

Taru, W. W., 639. 

Terms in Statu Nascendi in the Bhaga- 
vadgltd — by Heimann, Betty, 193-203. 
Theodora inscription, 639. 

Thieme, Dr., 723. 

Etymology of. 

Things he will not have taught — by 
Davids, Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys, 183 
Thomas, Dr. F. W., 494, 639. 

Tippu or Tippu Sultan, 255, 256, 257. 

Biography of, 374 ff. 

Tipperah Copper plate, 264. 

Tirthi — meaning of, 502. 

Tirumala (Nayak) 380. 

Tirumalai inscription, 486. 

Tor ana — meaning of, 501. 

Translation Compound, 421, 423, 427. 
Trigartta, 392. 

Trilocana, 418. 

Trivedi, Prof., 429, 442. 

Trivikrama, 296. 

Truth about Vijayindra Ttrtha and 
Tarihgiffi Rdmdcdrya, the— by Sarma, 
B. N. Krishnamurti, 658. 

Tsing, Yi, 741. 

Tughlak — Firuz, 26. 

—Muhammad, 25, 

Tukoji Rao, 38L 
Tulu Holey, 351. 

Tu^tfi chela, 422. 

^Etymology of, 423. 

Tu^di Keii — Etymology of, 423. 
Turiijli-kera — Etymology of, 423. 

Tunmj, 19. 20, 21. 

Turner— 7'Ae Indo-Germemk accent m 
Mmathi, JRAS„ 336. 
TuzukT-WaUIjahi, 386. 


Two Sanskrit Chinese lexicons of the 7th- 
Sth centuries and some aspects of Indo- 
Aryan linguistics — by Chatterji, 

Suniti Kumar, 740-747. 

Typographical device, 554. 

U 

Udayagiri Cave inscription, 688. 

Udayagiri inscription, 178. 

Ugrasena — Rana, alias Indrasen, 14, 15, 
17. 

Unnoticed Prakrit idiom, an by Pisani. 
Vittore, 190-192. 

Unpublished India Office plate of the 
Vdkdtaka Mahdrdjd Devasena, an, by 
Randle H. N., 177-180. 

Upadhye, a. N., On the authorship of a 
Mahgala-Verse in inscriptions, 111-113. 
Upanisads, 193^. 

Upapurdnas, 

Devl-Bhdgavata, 311. 

— — Kdlikdpurdna, 311. 

Use of guns and gunpowder in India 
from a.d. 1400 onwards, by Code P. 
K., 169-176. 

V 

Vdcdrambhano— by Carpani E. G. 163. 
Vacaspati Misra, 208, 209, 281, 282, 293. 
Vagbhata, 274, 275. 

author of Astdhga-hrdaya, 275. 

Vaghelaija inscription, 601. 

Vaidyadeva— Kamauli Copper-plate of, 
264. 

VaLse§ikas, 294. 

Vai^ikasutra, 271. 

Vaisyavarhsa Sudhdkara, 442, 443. 
Vaisyavarhk^ Sudhdkara of Koldcala 
Mallindtha, The, by Rag ha van, V., 
442. 

Authors and works cited in, 143. 

Vakpatiraja, 481. 

Vakataka inscriptions, 178. 

genealogy, 178. 

grants, 180. 

Vahgasena 

a medical writer of Bengal, 275. 

author of Ayurvedarasdyana, 275. 

author Cikitsd-sarva-samgraha, 275. 

Vanthali inscription, 599, 602. 
Varahamihira — Bfh. Sam., 69, 72, 73. 
Vararuci, 296. 

Vardhamana — author of Danda-viveka, 
279. 

Varma, Siddheswar, Criteria of preposi- 
tims used adnominally in the language 
of the Brdhmanas, 748-756. 

The formation of my child's lang- 
uage, 559. 

Varman dynasty, 487. 

Vasantsena, 76 ff. 

Vasco da Gama, 362. 

Vasi§tha, 714. 

Vasumitra, 701. 

Vatsyayana, 157. 
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Vayu Purihsta, 391. 

Vedanta de^ika, 431. 

Vedanta Sutras, 86. 

Vedanta— purport of, 88. 

Vedantins, 294. 

Vedic grammai; 748. 

Vendryes, 310. 

Venkataramanay M, Dr. N., 442. 
Veraval inscription, 598. 

Victoria, H. M. Queen, 107. 
Viddkas^abhanfika, 413. 
Vidyacakravartin, 429. 

ViDYABHU^N, Satis Chandra, 110. 
Vidyapati — author of Klrtilata, 298. 
i Vidyaraijya — author of Jivanmuktivi- 

veka, 294. 

author of Pancadasi, 292, 

Vijayanagara, 366. 

^inscriptions of, 7. 

Kingdom of, 359. 

Vijaya-rak§ita — Comm, on Niddna of 
Mkdhava, 276. 

Vijayindra Tirtha, 658 ff. 

Vikramaditya, 77. 

VikTcmidnkadevacarita, 486. 

Vimalamati, 272. 

author of Bhdgavrtti, 272. 

Viramitrodaya of Mitra Misra, 279. 
Vis^adatta. 265, 691. 

Mudrd-rdk^asa of, 265. 

Visalga4, 17. 

Visi§tadvaita of Ramanuja, 321. 
Vi^nudhmmattariyarft, 283. 

Visvabandhu, 748. 

Vi^hadeva, 412. 

Vjk^dyurveda — by Suresvara or Surapala, 
275. 

Vfnda — author of Siddha-yoga, 274. 
Vfttijndna (relational cognition), 3^ 4, 5. 
Vyavahma (empirical usage), 2. 

V ydvahdrika (empirical), 2. 

V yavahara’mdtfkd of JImutavahana, 277, 
280, 281. 

contents of. 281. 

Vyavahdratattva of Raghunandana, 279. 


Vyavahdra-tilaka — by Bhavadeva Bhatta, 
279. 

W 

Wackernagel, 653, 749. 

Waddel, Lt. CoL, 490. 

Wani grant, 483). 

Watters, Thomas, 490. 

Weber. A., 166. 

Weiss, Prof. Albert, Paul, 551. 
Wheeler, Sir Henry, 488. 

Wilks. 387. 

Williams, Monier, 158. 

Wilson, 382, 386. 

Woodward, 578. 

Y 

Yadava Family, 33. 

Yadavaprakasa, 317, 322. 

Yajnavalkya, 710 ff. 

Yajhavarma, 354. 

Yama, 283, 284. 

a sculpture of, common in Guja- 
rat, 283. 

Yaska, 160. 

Ya^varma, 354. 

Yavanas, 640. 

Yen, Li, 741. 

Yoga philosophy— influence of, on Jain- 
' ism, 499. 

Yogavdsisfha, 285, 292. 

on the means of proof — ^by P. C. 

Divanji, 285-295. 

Yogloka — a writer on Dharma^stra, 277. 
Yusuf *Adil Shah, 357, 363, 363. 

of Bijapur, 18, 19, 20. 

Z 

Zamorin of Calicut, 366 f. 

Zarathustra — doctrine of, 700. 

Zaveri, Mr., 499. 

Zia Barani. 523 ff. 

Zia-ud-din, 402. 






